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PREFACE. 


The  publication  of  a  version  of  an  old,  old  story  which 
has  been  retold  in  modern  times  by  famous  writers,  demands 
an  apology  even  at  this  day  of  the  making  of  many  books. 
It  can  only  be  justified  in  case  the  writer  has  become 
possessed  of  new  evidence  on  the  history  of  the  period 
with  which  the  story  is  concerned,  or  has  cause  to  think 
that  the  treatment  of  pre-existing  evidence  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 

I  think  I  can  justify  my  work  on  the  first  of  these 
grounds ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  on  the 
second. 

Within  the  last  half-century  modern  criticism  of  great 
ability  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  histories  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides.  Much  of  it  has  been  of  a  de- 
structive nature,  and  has  tended  to  raise  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  credibility  of  large  and  important  parts  of  the 
narratives  of  those  authors.  I  venture  to  think  that,  while 
some  of  this  criticism  must  be  accepted  as  sound  by  every 
careful  student,  much  of  it  demands  reconsideration. 

A  large  part  of  it  has  been  based  upon  topographical 
evidence.  Of  the  nature  of  that  evidence  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words. 

Until  ten  years  ago  the  only  military  site  of  first- 
rate  importance  in  Greek  history  which  had  been 
surveyed  was  the  Strait  of  Salamis,  which  the 
Hydrographic  Department  of  the  English  Admi- 
ralty had  included  in  the  field  of  its  world-wide 
activity.     A  chart  of  Pylos  made   by  the  same 
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department  was   also   available,   but   was   quite 
inadequate  for  the  historical  purpose. 
Since  that  time  Marathon  has  been  included  in  the 
survey   of  Attica  made  by    the   German   Staff 
Officers  for  the  German  Archaeological  Institute. 
The  surveys  of  Thermopylae,   Plataea,  and  Pylos,  I 
have  myself  made   at   different   times   between 
1892  and    1899.     Pylos   does   not   come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  volume. 
In  the  absence  of  these  surveys,  this  side  of  Herodotean 
criticism  was  founded  upon  such  sketches  as  Leake  and 
other   travellers   had    made   of  important  historical  sites, 
and  upon  the  verbal  description  of  them  contained  in  their 
works. 

It  is  superfluous  to  praise  the  labours  of  such  inquirers. 
No  amount  of  later  investigation  in  Greek  topography  can 
ever  supplant  much  that  they  have  done.  But  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Leake  would  have  been  the  last  to  claim  any 
scientific  accuracy  for  the  sketch-maps  which  he  made  ; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  maps  without  accuracy 
cannot  be  used  for  the  historical  criticism  of  highly 
elaborate  narratives. 

The  present  volume  deals  exclusively  with  the  Graeco- 
Persian  wars  up  to  the  end  of  479  B.C.  I  propose  to  deal 
with  the  Hellenic  warfare  of  the  remainder  of  the  fifth 
century  in  a  separate  volume. 

Some  of  my  conclusions  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
commonly  accepted  versions  of  the  history  of  this  period. 
But,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  work  are  considered, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  such  a  result  was  almost 
inevitable. 

I  have  supported  my  conclusions,  especially  in  such 
cases  as  I  believe  them  to  be  in  disagreement  with  accepted 
views,  by  arguments  taken  from  the  evidence.  Where  those 
arguments  are  in  my  opinion  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  I  have  inserted  them  in  the  actual  text ; 
where  they  are  of  a  very  specialist  character,  I  have  put 
them  in  the  form  of  notes. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  say  with  regard  to  my  own 
work  in  general.     In  the  form  in  which  I  have  presented 
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it  in  this  volume  I  have  tried  to  make  it  constructive 
rather  than  destructive.  I  have,  I  believe,  confined  my 
destructive  criticism  to  passages  in  which  I  found  myself 
in  conflict  with  accepted  authorities  on  the  subject  who 
had  presumably  enjoyed  equal  opportunities  with  myself 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts.  I  have  purposely 
avoided  criticism  of  those  who,  not  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  scenes  of  action,  but  yet  having  made 
the  best  use  of  the  evidence  available  at  the  time  at  which 
they  wrote,  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  led  into  error  by  the 
defectiveness  of  the  evidence  they  were  obliged  to  use. 

Early  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  the  results  of  inves- 
tigation suggested  to  me  that  Herodotus'  evidence  as  an 
historian  differs  greatly  in  value,  according  as  he  is  relating 
facts,  or  seeking  to  give  the  motives  or  causes  lying  behind 
them.  Further  investigation  has  tended  to  confirm  this 
view.  My  conclusions  on  these  two  points  will  be  made 
sufficiently  clear  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

In  his  purely  military  history  Herodotus  is  dealing  with 
a  subject  about  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  little,  if 
any,  special  knowledge,  and  hardly  any  of^cial  information. 
The  plan  or  design  which  lay  behind  the  events  which  he 
relates  can,  therefore,  only  be  arrived  at,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  by  means  of  an  induction  from  the  facts  he 
mentions.  This  will,  I  think,  adequately  define  and  account 
for  the  method  I  have  adopted  in  treating  his  evidence. 

The  necessity  of  employing  various  words  indicating 
probability  rather  than  certainty  does  not  add  adornment 
to  style,  but  is  inevitable  under  circumstances  where  the 
evidence  is  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is  presented  to 
any  one  who  attempts  to  write  the  history  of  any  part  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 

The  spelling  of  Greek  names  is  a  difficulty  at  the 
present  day.  Many  of  the  conventional  forms  are  abso- 
lutely wrong.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  time  has 
yet  come  when  it  is  convenient  to  write  Sikelia,  Athenai, 
Kerkura,  etc.  I  have  therefore  used  the  conventional 
forms  for  well-known  names,  but  have  adopted  the  more 
correct  forms  for  names  less  known,  with  one  or  two 
literal  changes,  such  as  "  y "  for  npsilon,  where  the  change 
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is  calculated  to  make  the  English  pronunciation  of  the 
name  approximate  more  closely  to  that  of  the  original 
Greek. 

As  one  who  is  from  force  of  present  circumstances  laying 
aside,  not  without  regret,  a  department  of  work  which  has 
been  of  infinite  interest  to  him,  and  whose  necessary  discon- 
tinuance causes  him  the  greatest  regret,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  speak  briefly  of  my  own  experience  to  those 
Englishmen  who  contemplate  work  in  Greece. 

Firstly,  as  to  motive  :  If  you  wish  to  take  up  such  work 
because  you  have  an  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  because  you 
feel  that  you  possess  certain  knowledge  and  qualifications, 
take  it  up  by  all  means  ;  you  will  never  regret  having  done 
so.  It  will  give  you  that  invaluable  blessing, — a  keen 
intellectual  interest,  lasting  all  your  life. 

But  if  your  motive  be  to  acquire  thereby  a  commercial 
asset  which  may  forward  your  future  prospects,  leave  the 
work  alone.  You  will,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in 
England,  forward  those  prospects  much  more  effectively  by 
other  means. 

In  all  work  in  Greece  malaria  is  a  factor  which  has  to 
be  very  seriously  reckoned  with.  There  has  been  much 
both  of  exaggeration  and  of  understatement  current  upon 
the  subject.  It  so  happens  that  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing sites  in  Greece  are  in  localities  notoriously  unhealthy 
— Pylos  and  Thermopylae  are  examples  in  point.  Of  the 
rare  visitors  to  Pylos,  two  have  died  there  since  I  was  at 
the  place  in  August,  1895  ;  and  of  the  population  of  about 
two  hundred  fisher-folk  living  near  the  lagoon  in  that  year, 
not  one  was  over  the  age  of  forty.  The  malaria  fiend 
claims  them  in  the  end,  and  the  end  comes  soon.  At 
Thermopylae,  in  this  last  summer,  I  escaped  the  fever,  but 
caught  ophthalmia  in  the  marshes.  An  Englishman  who 
was  with  me,  and  also  our  Greek  servant,  had  bad  attacks 
of  fever. 

On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  spring  as  the  season  for 
work.  The  summer  may  be  very  hot.  During  the  four 
weeks  I  was  at  Navarino  the  thermometer  never  fell  below 
93°  Fahrenheit,  night  or  day,  and  rose  to  110°  or  112°  in 
the  absolute  darkness  of  a  closed  house  at  midday.    What 
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it  was  in  the  sun  at  this  time,  I  do  not  know.  I  tried  it 
with  my  thermometer,  forgetting  that  it  only  registered  to 
140^  with  disastrous  results  to  the  thermometer. 

At  ThermopyLx  in  1899  the  nights  were,  in  July  and 
August,  invariably  cool,  though  the  heat  at  midday  was 
very  great ;  so  much  so  that  you  could  not,  without  using 
a  glove,  handle  metal  which  had  been  exposed  to  it. 

The  winter  is,  I  think,  a  bad  time  for  exploration, — in 
Northern  Greece  at  any  rate.  Rain  and  snow  may  make 
work  impossible,  and  the  mud  on  the  tracks  in  the  plain 
must  be  experienced  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  Snow, 
moreover,  may  render  the  passes  untraversable. 

To  one  who  undertakes  survey  work  in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  in  which  I  have  been  placed,  the  expense 
of  travelling  in  Greece  is  considerable.  Survey  instruments 
are  cumbrous,  if  not  heavy  paraphernalia.  Moreover, 
as  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  the  work  within  the  limits  of 
Oxford  vacations,  and  as  the  journey  to  Greece  absorbs 
much  time,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  labour  at 
somewhat  high  pressure  while  in  the  country.  Twelve 
hours'  work  a  day  under  a  Greek  sun,  with  four  hours' 
work  besides,  demands  that  the  doer  should  be  in  the  best 
of  condition.  One  is  therefore  obliged  to  engage  a 
servant  to  act  as  cook  and  purveyor,  since  the  native  food 
and  cooking  are  not  of  a  kind  to  support  a  Western 
European  in  a  healthy  bodily  state  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  case  of  survey,  moreover,  it  is  just  as  well  to  choose  a 
servant  who  knows  personally  some  of  the  people  of  the 
district  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  as  suspicions  are 
much  more  easy  to  arouse  than  to  allay,  and  original 
research  may  connect  itself  in  the  native  mind  with  an 
increase  of  the  land-tax. 

There  are  very  few  parts  of  Greece  where  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  travel  without  an  escort.  Since  the  recent  war 
with  Turkey,  the  North  has  been  a  little  disturbed,  and 
brigandage  has  never  been  quite  stamped  out  in  the  CEta 
and  Othrys  region.  But  it  is  not  the  organized  brigandage 
of  old  times  ;  nor,  I  believe,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
are  the  crimes  committed  by  the  resident  population.  The 
Vlach  shepherds,  who  come  over  from  Turkish  Epirus  in 
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the  summer  with  their  flocks,  are  usually  the  offenders. 
Throughout  nine-tenths  of  the  area  of  the  country  an 
Englishman  may  travel  with  just  as  much  personal  security 
as  in  his  own  land. 

The  Greeks  are  a  kindly,  hospitable  race.  The  Greek 
peasant  is  a  gentleman  ;  and,  if  you  treat  him  as  such,  he 
will  go  far  out  of  his  way  to  help  you.  If  you  do  not, 
there  may  be  disagreeables. 

I  cannot  acknowledge  all  the  written  sources  of  assist- 
ance to  which  I  have  had  recourse  in  compiling  this 
volume,  because  I  cannot  recall  the  whole  of  a  course  of 
reading  which  has  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Of  Greek  histories  I  have  used  especially  those  of 
Curtius,  Busolt,  Grote  and  Holm  ;  of  editions  of  Hero- 
dotus those  of  Stein  and  Macan.  Of  special  books,  I  have 
largely  used  the  French  edition  of  Maspero's  "  Passing  of 
the  Empires,"  and  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus."  I  have  read 
Hauvette's  exhaustive  work  on  "  Herodote,  Historien  des 
Guerres  Mediques."  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to 
use  it  largely,  as  I  find  that  my  method  of  dealing  with 
the  evidence  differs  very  considerably  from  his. 

Where  I  have  consciously  used  special  papers  taken 
from  learned  serials,  I  have  acknowledged  them  in  the  text. 

Many  of  my  conclusions  on  minor  as  well  as  major 
questions  are  founded  on  a  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  theatre  of  war.* 

I  have  dealt  with  the  war  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  with 
the  major  incidents  of  it,  because  it  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  one  who,  like  myself,  has,  in  the  course  of 
professional  teaching,  had  to  deal  with  the  campaigns  of 
modern  times. 

I  cannot  close  this  Preface  without  expressing  my 
gratitude  for  the  help  which  has  been  given  me  at  various 
stages  of  my  work. 

Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield,  himself  a  worker  in  historical 
research,  and  Mr.  Scott  Keltie  gave  me  invaluable  assistance 
at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  Greece,  when  I  was  holding 
the  Oxford  Travelling  Studentship  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. 
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My  own  college  of  Brasenose  generously  aided  me  with 
a  grant  in  1895,  which  was  renewed  last  year. 

In  reckoning  up  the  debt  of  gratitude,  large  items 
in  it  are  due  to  my  friends  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Macan. 
As  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Mr.  Pelham  is  ever  ready 
to  aid  and  encourage  those  who  are  willing  to  work  in 
his  department,  and  I  am  only  one  of  many  whom  he 
has  thus  assisted.  Such  grants  as  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Craven  Fund  have  been  obtained  by  his  advocacy, 
and  he  has  often  by  his  kindly  encouragement  cheered  the 
despondency  of  a  worker  whose  work  can  only  be  rewarded 
by  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  it, — a  reward  of  which 
he  is  at  times,  when  malarial  fever  is  upon  him,  inclined 
to  under-estimate  the  value. 

I  owe  much  to  that  personal  help  which  Mr.  Macan 
so  kindly  gives  to  younger  workers  in  the  same  field  as 
his  own.  He  has  also  been  kind  enough  to  read  through 
the  first  three  chapters  of  this  book.  Though  he  has 
suggested  certain  amendments  which  I  have  adopted,  he 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
have  arrived. 

To  Canon  Church,  of  Wells,  I  am  deeply  indebted  for 
those  illustrations  which  have  been  made  from  the  beautiful 
collection  of  Edward  Lear's  water-colour  sketches  of  Greece 
which  he  possesses. 

My  father,  George  Frederick  Grundy,  Vicar  of  Aspull, 
Lancashire,  has  read  through  all  my  proofs,  and  has  done 
his  best  to  make  the  rough  places  smooth.  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  labour  undertaken  with 
fatherly  love,  and,  I  may  add,  with  parental  candour. 

The  chapters  in  this  volume  which  deal  with  the 
warfare  of  480-479  were  awarded  the  Conington  Prize  at 
Oxford,  given  in  the  year  1900. 


G.  B.  GRUNDY. 


Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
October^  1901. 
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Note. — After  nearly  a  year  spent  in  learning  the 
principles  and  practice  of  surveying,  I  went  to  Greece  in 
the  winter  of  1892-93,  and  made 

1.  A  survey  of  the  field  of  Plataea  ; 

2.  A  survey  of  the  town  of  Plataea  ; 

3.  A  survey  of  the  field  of  Leuctra. 
I  also  examined 

1 .  The  western  passes  of  the  Kithaeron  range  ; 

2.  The  roads  leading   to  them  from  Attica  by  way 

of  Eleusis  and  Phyle  respectively  ; 

3.  The  great  route  from  Thebes  northward,  west  of 

Kopais,  as  far  as  Lebadeia  and  Orchomenos. 
In  the  summer  of  1895  I  revisited  Greece. 
During  that  visit  I  did  the  following  work : — 

1.  A  survey  of  Pylos  and  Sphakteria  ; 

2.  An  examination  of  the  great  military  route  from 

Corinth  to  Argos,  and  from  Argos,  by  way  of 
Hysiae,  to  Tegea ; 

3.  An   examination  of  the   military  ways   from   the 

Arcadian  plain  into  the  Eurotas  valley  ; 

4.  I    also  followed   and   examined    the  great   route 

from  the  Arcadian  plain  to  Megalopolis,  and 
thence  to  the  Messenian  plain  ; 

5.  An  examination  of  the  site  of  Ithome. 

In   the   recent   summer   of   1899   I    did    further   work 
abroad  in  reference  to  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  history. 
The  Greek  portion  consisted  of: — 

1.  A   visit  to  the  site  of  and  museums  of  Carthage, 

with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  traceable  effects 
of  Greek  trade  and  Greek  influence  in  the 
Phoenician  city  ; 

2.  A  detailed  examination,  lasting  ten   days,  of  the 

region  and  site  of  Syracuse  ; 

3.  An  examination  of  the  field  of  Marathon,  which 

I  had  previously  visited,  though  under  adverse 
circumstances  of  weather,  in  January,  1893  ; 

4.  A  very  careful  examination  of  Salamis  strait ; 

5.  A  voyage  up  the  Euripus,  and  such  examination 

of  the  strait  at  Artemisium  as  was  necessary  ; 

6.  A  survey  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  ; 

7.  A    detailed    examination    of    the    path    of    the 

Anopaea ; 

8.  An    examination   of  the  Asopos   ravine  and  the 

site  and  neighbourhood  of  Heraklea  Trachinia  ; 
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9.  An   examination    of   the    route   southward    from 

Thermopylae,   through  the   Dorian    plain,  past 
Kytinion  and  Amphissa  to  Delphi ; 

10.  A  second  examination  of  Flataea  and  the  passes 

of  Kithaeron. 
Other  parts  of  Greece  known  to  me,  though  not  visited 
with  the  intention  of,  or,  it  may  be.  under  circumstances 
permitting,  historical  inquiry  are : — 

1.  Thessaly,  going 

(a)  From  Volo  to  Thaumaki,  v/d  Pharsalos  ; 
(I?)  From  Volo    to   Kalabaka    (^ginion)    and 

the  pass  of  Lakmon  ; 
(c)  From  Volo  to  Tempe,  via  Larissa  ; 

2.  The  great  route  from  Delphi  to  Lebadeia  by  the 

Schiste  ; 

3.  The  route  up  the  west  coast  of  Peloponnese  from 

Pylos,  through  Triphylia  and  Elis  to  Patras ; 

4.  The  neighbourhood  of  Missolonghi ; 

5.  Corfu  and  Thera  (Santorin). 
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THE   GREAT   PERSIAN  WAR. 


CHAPTER   I. 

GREEK   AND   PERSIAN. 

The  sharp,  fierce  struggle  between  Greek  and  Persian 
which  was  fought  out  on  land  and  sea  in  the  years  480- 
479,  was  regarded  by  those  who  were  contemporary  with 
it,  and  has  ever  since  been  looked  upon  as  the  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  two  races.  It  was  a  struggle  whose 
results  were  decisive  in  the  history  of  the  world.  P'rom  a 
purely  military  point  of  view,  it  is  true,  the  fighting  in 
those  two  years  was  not  final.  The  loser  did  not  issue 
from  it  in  a  condition  so  crippled  that  he  could  not  con- 
tinue the  contest.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  Persia, 
for  more  than  a  century  after  Salamis  was  fought,  con- 
tinued not  merely  to  show  a  bold  front  to  Greece,  but  to 
maintain  the  preponderance  of  her  power  in  the  lands 
east  of  the  ^gean,  and  to  be  a  cause  of  dread  to  the 
Hellene  of  Europe.  Athens  did,  in  the  period  succeeding 
these  great  years  of  the  war,  wrest  from  Persia  most  of 
the  Hellenic  or  semi-Hellenic  islands  and  coast  towns  in 
the  Eastern  /Egean  ;  but  her  tenure  of  many  of  them  was 
brief,  and  of  all,  precarious.  The  city  States  on  the  main- 
land slip  rapidly  from  her  grasp,  and  the  measure  of  the 
independence  from  Persia  in  the  case  of  some  of  those 
who  remain  on  the  tribute  lists  is  at  least  open  to  dis- 
cussion. It  was  long  before  the  Greek  world  discovered 
lat  decay  of  the  great  Empire  which  is  so  apparent  to 
le  student  of  history  who  has  the  story  of  the  fifth  and 
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fourth  centuries  before  him.  It  set  in  soon  after  479  ;  but 
how  far  it  was  caused  by  the  festering  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  in  that  year  cannot  now  be  said.  The  mischief 
was  internal :  it  was  situate  far  away  in  the  depths  of  Asia, 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  Greek  of  the  fifth  century,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  never  appreciated  the  full  extent  of 
the  malady. 

^  And  yet  there  is  even  a  military  point  of  view,  from 
which  the  warfare  of  these  years  zvas,  in  a  sense,  decisive. 
^  From  that  time  forward  Persia  was  the  assailed  and  not 
the  assailant.  The  Great  King  either  was  not,  or  did  not 
feel  himself  in  a  position  to  assume  the  offensive  beyond 
the  waters  which  separated  Asia  from  Europe. 

In  reckoning  up  the  results  of  a  great  war  it  is 
instructive  to  appreciate  what  was :  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  what  might  have  been.  Of  the  issues,  military, 
political,  and  social,  of  this  Graeco- Persian  war,  the 
military  issue  is  perhaps  the  least  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  world-history.  It  did,  indeed,  teach 
a  great  lesson,  in  that  it  brought  into  prominence  for  the 
first  time  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  'East  and 
West  when  brought  into  contact  with  one  another  ;  but 
the  most  extraordinary  feature  about  this  special  aspect 
of  the  matter  is  that  those  who  had  tried  the  tremendous 
experiment  were  all  but  utterly  unconscious  of  the  true 
bearing  of  its  results  ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion from  them  to  appreciate  a  truth  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  proved  but  never  realized. 

The  possible  results  from  a  political  and  social  point 
of  view  which  might  have  ensued,  had  the  war  ended 
otherwise  than  it  did,  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  a 
surmise  for  those  who  have  written  the  history  of  these 
years.  If  Herodotus  can  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  views  and  sentiments  of  men  of  his  time, — the  men, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  half  century  which  succeeded  the 
critical  phase  of  the  long  warfare  with  Persia, — it  is 
evident  that  those  who  regarded  the  great  series  of  events 
from  a  near  perspective  were  supremely  conscious  of  the 
political,  and  but  little,  if  at  all,  conscious  of  the  social 
issue.  ^  It  was  perhaps  the  very  intensity  of  the  love  of 
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iiccduiii  with  the  Greek  that  bHnded  him  to  all  save  the 
fact  of  the  preservation  of  that  freedom.  Doubtless  that 
feeling  was  largely  bound  up  with  the  social  question  of 
the  preservation  of  Hellenic  civilization,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  peril  to  which  any  social  system 
must  be  exposed  under  a  political  system  alien  to  it. 
It  is  nevertheless  strange  that,  if  the  peril  had  been  re- 
garded in  this  instance  as  a  very  real  one,  a  historian  like 
Herodotus,  whose  wide  experience  of  other  social  systems 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  making  him  a  peculiarly 
ardent  Hellenist,  should  have  failed  to  notice  it.  It  is 
perhaps  possible  to  suggest  a  reason  for  an  omission  so 
remarkable.  Herodotus  himself  had  been  brought  up  in 
one  of  the  Dorian  cities  of  Asia,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  Persia.  He  had  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  position  of  the  Greeks  under  Persian  rule. 
He  must  furthermore  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  life  in  the  great  Ionian  cities  which  were  subject 
to  the  Empire.  From  the  Greek  point  of  view,  their 
political  position  was  the  reverse  of  ideal ;  but  even  a  Greek 
could  hardly  have  denied  that  their  position  might  have 
been  much  worse  than  it  actually  was.  ^  The  most  ob- 
jectionable feature, — the  Greek  tyrant  governing  in  the 
Persian  interest, — had  been  to  a  great  extent  removed  before 
his  time  ;  and  after  the  deposition  of  tyranny  the  cities  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  local  independence 
under  Persian  suzerainty.  Whatever  the  extent  or  nature 
of  the  tie  which  bound  them  to  the  sovereign  govern- 
ment, it  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  such 
as  to  crush  social  and  intellectual  development  on 
Hellenic  lines ;  in  fact,  with  regard  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment, these  very  cities  seem  to  have  been  first 
in  the  field,  and  to  have  been  infinitely  more  prominent 
under  Persian  than  under  Athenian  rule.  Whatever  the 
cause,  whether  fear  or  policy,  or  both,  it  is  plain,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  that  the'^Persian  Govern- 
ment was  extraordinarily  lenient  and  liberal  in  its  treat- 
ment of  subject  Greeks.  The  Hellenism  of  the  fifth 
century,  social  and  intellectual,  was,  moreover,  no  tender 
ilant  requiring  careful  political  nurture.     It  had  struck  its 
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roots  deep  into  the  very  being  of  the  race  ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Persia  could,  even  if  she  would,  have 
eradicated  so  strong  a  growth. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  exaggerate  the  consequences 
which  might  have  resulted  to  Greek  civilization  had  the 
issue  of  the  great  war  been  favourable  to  the  Persian. 
The  inherent  probabilities  of  the  case  do  not  warrant  the 
assertion  that  such  a  victory  would  have  brought  about 
the  substitution  of  an  Eastern  for  a  Western  civilization  in 
South  European  lands.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  Great  King  could  have  maintained  his  hold 
upon  European  Greece  for  any  prolonged  period  after  the 
initial  conquest  ;  and  any  attempt  to  crush  the  Hellenism 
of  the  land  would  certainly  have  led  to  insurrection  in  a 
country  designed  by  nature  to  be  the  home  of  communal 
and  individual  freedom. 

Speculation  upon  what  "  might  have  been  "  is  ever  open 
to  the  charge  of  idleness.  It  is,  indeed,  futile  to  attempt 
it  in  detail,  by  reason  of  the  infinity  of  the  factors  which 
modify  human  action.  But,  inasmuch  as  what  has  been 
already  said  with  regard  to  the  possible  results  of  the  war 
might  leave  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  legitimate 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  main  factors  of  a  possible 
though  imaginary  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
speculation  one  step  farther. 

That  a  Persian  victory,  even  if  only  temporary,  would 
have  immensely  modified  the  political  development  of 
Greece  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  fifth  century,  goes 
without  saying ;  and  such  a  modification  could  not  but 
have  seriously  affected  the  genius  of  Hellenism.  The 
splendour  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  last  half  of  the 
century  was  largely  due  to  the  elaboration  at  Athens  of  a 
political  and  social  system,  the  counterpart  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen.  Never  before,  and  never  since,  has 
existed  a  community  so  large  in  which  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  its  members  has  had  time  to  think  out  their  own 
salvation,  and  to  work  it  out  upon  their  own  lines  of  thought. 
Salvation  may  seem  a  strange  word  to  use  of  a  system 
which  produced  the  pitiful  record  of  the  fourth  century  ; 
and  yet,  from  amid  all  the  evil,  failure,  and  folly  of  the 
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time  there  emerged  a  social  order  which  was  infinitely 
better  than  anything  of  the  kind  which  had  preceded  it, 
and  which  was  destined  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  edi- 
fice of  civilization  in  the  western  world  at  the  present  day. 
A  Persian  victory  at  Salamis,  or  even  at  Plataea,  must  have 
postponed  the  realization  of  those  ideals  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  Greek  people,  and  on  which  rests  the  claim 
of  their  race  to  the  highest  place  in  the  history  of  the 
nations ;  and  postponement  might  have  made  the  full 
realization  impossible. 

The  catastrophe  of  480  had  been  long  in  maturing. 
The  march  of  events  in  South-eastern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  had  been  slow.  Still,  the  two  paths  of  development 
,  tended  in  opposite  directions  ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
those  who  followed  them  should  meet  in  a  collision, 
the  shock  of  which  would  be  proportionate  to  the  forces 
of  propulsion.  "^The  moral  strength  of  those  forces  was 
enormous.  The  ancient  civilization  of  the  East,  ages 
old,  strong  in  development,  the  one  ideal  of  the  millions 
of  Western  Asia,  came  into  contact  through  its  most 
western  off-shoot  with  a  civilization  which,  whatever  its 
origin,  and  whatever  the  influences  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed,  was  in  striking  contrast  to  |t.  On  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  JEgea.n  the  two  first  me^j 

It  is  impossible  to  say  on  the  one  hand  what  was  the  level 
of  the  civilization  attained  by  the  Greeks  at  the  time  they 
first  settled  on  these  coasts,  more  than  1000  years  before 
Christ  ;  and  it  is  still  less  possible  to  say  what  was  the 
state  of  the  peoples  they  found  there  at  the  time  of  their 
settlement.  Whether  Lydia  at  this  early  age  of  its 
development  had  as  yet  come  into  contact  with,  and 
been  influenced  by,  the  civilization  of  the  lands  east  and 
south  of  Taurus  must  also  be  matter  of  doubt.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  probable  that  it  had  ;  for  the  number  and  rapid 
development  of  the  Greek  trading  towns  on  the  East 
/Egean  coast  point  to  a  considerable  and  valuable  over- 
land trade,  whose  roots  would,  in  all  probability,  be  in  the 
lands  of  Mesopotamia,  if  not  still  farther  east.  The  cara- 
vans from  that  rich  plain  would  be  sure  to  carry  the  infection 
of  its  civilization  to  the  lands  they  traversed. 
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But,  in  any  case,  neither  the  Greek  nor  this  most 
westerly  off-shoot  of  the  Asiatic  civilization  can  have  passed 
beyond  an  early  stage  of  development,  nor,  in  so  far  as 
is  known,  did  the  representatives  of  either  seek  to  inflict 
their  own  form  of  life  upon  the  representatives  of  the  other. 
Neither  side  seems  to  have  been  strong  enough  to  conquer 
the  other,  even  if  either  had  been  disposed  to  try.  The 
Greek  was  content  to  trade  ;  the  various  native  races 
were  without  union,  and  cannot  have  been  equal  to  the 
conquest  of  a  people  whose  original  settlements  they  had 
apparently  been  unable  to  prevent. 

The  great  Phrygian  kingdom  which  flourished  in  Asia 
Minor  for  several  centuries  had  probably  passed  the  zenith 
of  its  greatness  when  the  Greeks  first  established  them- 
selves on  the  coast  ;  and  the  Lydian  monarchy,  still  in  its 
infancy,  had  not  developed  into  the  greatness  it  attained 
in  after-time.  In  the  obscure  and  uncertain  traditions  of 
the  Asian  Greeks  which  Herodotus  has  preserved,  this 
monarchy  is  represented  as  having  had  an  existence  extend- 
ing far  into  the  past,  under  various  dynasties  ;  but  of  its 
earliest  history  nothing  is  really  known,  and  the  little 
that  can  be  conjectured  rests  on  the  uncertain  foundation 
of  mythical  story.  The  Atyadae  or  Herakleidae  of  the 
earlier  dynasties  are  mere  shadow-kings  in  history.  A 
recurrent  theme  in  Phrygian  and  Lydian  story  alike  is 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  certain  of  those  rulers.  iThey 
seem  to  have  afforded  the  Greek  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
splendour  of  the  East. 

Though,  doubtless,  the  Greek  trader  traversed  the 
Western  Asian  peninsula  through  and  through  in  his 
trading  journeys,  the  populations  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  remained  uninfluenced  by  a  civilization  they  did 
not  appreciate,  and  probably  could  not  understand.  The 
Lydians  alone  afforded  an  exception  to  this  rule,  because 
their  position  was  exceptional.  They  were  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  Greek,  and  seem  to  have  implanted 
on  a  civilization  of  an  Oriental  type  certain  characteristics 
derived  from  Greek  social  life.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
such  features  of  this  civilization  as  are  known  to  the 
modern  world  were  characteristic  of  the  Lydian   race  as 
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a  whole  in  early  clays  ;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  remained  in  a  comparatively  low  state  of 
social  development,  and  that  the  quasi-feudal  ruling 
families  of  the  land  evolved  for  themselves  a  civilization 
copied  from  foreign  lands,  and  were  influenced  especially 
by  the  reports  which  reached  them  of  the  life  and  glories 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Euphrates  plain. 

The  rise  of  Lydia  to  greatness  seems  to  date  from  the 
early  years  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  A  feudal 
family  established  a  precarious  supremacy  over  the  other 
feudal  families  of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  the  kingdom 
seems  to  have^  acquired  a  stable  unity  which  it  hitherto 
had  lacked ;  and  the  westernmost  region  of  the  West 
Asian  peninsula  gradually  developed  into  a  dominion 
more  splendid,  if  not  more  powerful,  than  any  which  had 
hitherto  existed  among  the  strangely  diverse  populations 
of  that  part  of  the  world. 

Geographical  convention  has  assigned  this  peninsula 
to  Asia  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  name-association,  it 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  being  in  every  sense  an 
integral  portion  of  that  great  continent.  In  point  of  -fact, 
however,  it  was»at  this  time  a  borderland  between  Orient 
and  Occident,  approximating  ethnographically  rather  to 
West  than  to  East ;  though,  in  so  far  as  it  was  influenced 
by  the  outside  world,  afl*ected  rather  by  the  preponderant 
power  and  splendour  of  the  East  than  by  the  comparative 
weakness  and  insignificance  of  the  West.  The  true  histori- 
cal western  frontier  of  Asia  has  varied  at  difl"erent  periods 
f  history  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Taurus, 
according  as  this  debateable  land  has  been  in  possession 
of  an  eastern  or  a  western  power.  But  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  the  region  was  politically 
centred  within  itself,  or,  rather,  was  an  aggregation  of 
olitical  circles,  and  not,  as  in  later  times,  a  mere  segment 
f  a  great  circle,  whose  centre  lay  far  beyond  its  borders. 
Those  who  know  by  experience  the  character  of  the 
barrier  which,  in  the  shape  of  Mount  Taurus,  separates 
this  region  from  the  adjacent  East,  are  most  emphatic  in 
insisting  upon  the  formidable  nature  of  that  wall  of 
separation.     It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  Taurus 
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has  been    in    the  past  one  of  the  most  decisive   physical 
features  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  great  systems  of  civilization  have  had  one  of  two 
origins.  Either  they  have  sprung  up  in  those  great  plains 
of  the  world  whose  climate  is  favourable  to  ease  of  exist- 
ence ;  or  they  have  been  developed  by  nations  whose 
circumstances  have  been  favourable  to  wide  intercourse 
with,  and  experience  of,  the  peoples  around  them.  Egypt, 
the  Euphrates  plain,  India,  and  China,  are  examples  of  the 
first ;  Greece  and  Great  Britain  are  the  most  prominent 
examples  of  the  latter  class.  As,  however,  the  "civiliza- 
tions of  intercourse"  must  be  largely  dependent  on 
navigation,  which  can  itself  be  alone  developed  by  long 
experience,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  be  of  later  develop- 
ment than  the  "civilizations  of  ease  of  existence."  Thus 
it  is  that,  many  centuries  before  any  system  of  civilization 
of  high  development  existed  in  Europe,  the  plains  of  the 
Euphrates  basin  had  given  birth  to  one  which,  had  nature 
allowed  it  unimpeded  expansion,  must  have  spread  to  a 
great  distance  from  its  centre.  The  all  but  blank,  impass- 
able wall  of  Taurus  prevented  the  West  Asian  peninsula 
from  being  thoroughly  orientalized.  Thus  that  civiliza- 
tion which  was  springing  up  beyond  the  ^gean  was 
allowed  to  develop  on  its  own  lines,  hardly  affected  by 
those  pale  rays  of  the  glowing  life  of  the  East  which 
the  narrow  passes  of  Taurus  allowed  to  penetrate  to  the 
lands  of  the  West.  It  was  the  Taurus,  too,  which  protected 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Lydian  kingdom. 

East  of  the  chain  the  Assyrian  empire  was  living  out 
a  life  of  stormy  magnificence.  The  records  of  its  kings, — 
a  wearisome  tale  of  murder,  conquest,  tribute,  and  torture, 
— give,  it  may  be,  only  one  side  of  its  history,  and  that 
not  the  best.  Their  exploits  have  as  little  perspective  as 
their  presentment  of  them.  The  immediate  object  is  all 
that  is  sought  ;  the  past  is  dead  ;  the  present  alone  is 
living  ;  the  future  is  of  no  account.  A  land  is  conquered  ; 
its  population  is  either  decimated,  wiped  out,  or  removed 
elsewhere.  Its  wealth  is  plundered ;  and,  if  there  is  anything 
left  on  which  tribute  can  be  laid,  tribute  is  laid  upon  it. 
Such  is  the  record  of  one  year.     A  few  years  later,  even 
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in  the  case  of  lands  previously  reported  as  left  desolate, 
the  same  process  is  repeated.  There  is  no  rest  for  the 
ruling  race.  For  some  inscrutable  reason,  its  kings  seem 
not  to  have  had  foresight  enough  to  establish  a  strong 
system  of  administration  for  the  conquered  provinces. 
These  are  merely  treated  as  sources  of  revenue,  doomed 
to  tribute, — a  heavy  burden  indeed,  but,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  regions  not  bordering  immediately  on  Assyria 
proper,  the  only  burden  laid  upon  them. 

Of  the  great  empires  which  arose  at  different  periods 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  the 
least  enlightened.  Its  real  field  of  operation  was  bounded 
by  the  great  mountain-systems  on  the  north  and  east,  by 
the  Great  Sea  on  the  west  and  the  desert  on  the  south.  Any 
operations  undertaken  outside  these  well-defined  limits 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  punitive  expeditions 
directed  against  mountain  tribes  who  had  raided  within 
these  boundaries.  Their  lands  were  too  poor  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  this  brigand  empire.  If  they  remained 
quiet,  Assyria  left  them  alone,  and  devoted  its  energies 
to  the  exaction  of  tribute  from  the  richer  lands  of  the 
plain  or  of  the  Syrian  coast.  There  are  few  records  of 
expeditions  west  of  the  Taurus  ;  and,  though  some  lands 
are  asserted  to  have  paid  tribute,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  anything  like  permanent  conquest.  The 
great  mountain  chain  acted  as  a  groyne  which  diverted 
the  flood  of  invasion  from  the  Euphrates  region  southward 
along  the  Syrian  coast.  Thus  it  was  that  the  growing 
kingdom  of  Lydia  never  came  into  hostile  contact  with 
the  great  empire.  Yet  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
them  must  have  been  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  prosperity  of  Lydia  and  of  the  Greek  colonies 
on  the  Asian  coast  was  due  to  their  acting  as  middlemen  in 
the  commerce  between  East  and  West  which  passed  along 
that  route  which  formed  in  later  Persian  times  the  line  of 
the  royal  road  to  Susa.  It  was  an  intenoiption  of  this 
intercourse,  and  a  threatened  diversion  of  this  route,  which 
brought  about  the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  realms. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ, 
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the  plains  of  Asia  and  East  Europe  were  disturbed  by 
one  of  those  movements  of  thrust  which  are  ever  re- 
current in  their  history ;  and  a  tide  of  migration  was  set 
up  which  was  destined  to  have  many  more  remarkable 
counterparts  in  later  story.  Under  pressure  of  a  race  which 
may  with  a  certain  amount  of  probability  be  identified  with 
the  Massagetae  of  after  times,  those  mysterious  peoples,  the 
Cimmerians  and  Scythians,  were  driven  from  their  homes  in 
the  northern  plains  and  invaded  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
West  Asian  peninsula.  Of  the  two,  the  Cimmerians  settled 
in  the  region  of  the  North  bordering  on  the  Euxine,  and 
by  continual  raids  made  life  a  burden  to  the  Phrygians  and 
White  Syrians  of  those  parts.  Some  thirty  unhappy  years 
seem  to  have  passed  thus.  The  Phrygian  kingdom  was 
gradually  broken  up,  and  by  670  B.C.  the  Cimmerians 
found  themselves  on  the  north  borders  of  Lydia,  which 
had  just  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  under  Gyges,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  its  successive  rulers.  The 
possibility  of  invasion  was  only  part  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  Lydia.  That  Gyges  could  and  did  ward  off 
in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  northern  hordes  ;  but  his 
resources  were,  unaided,  not  equal  to  the  task  of  reopening 
the  great  trade  route  to  the  East  which  passed  through 
the  lands  of  which  these  hordes  were  in  possession.  He 
began  negotiations  with  the  mighty  Empire  of  the  East 
which,  under  the  energetic  rule  of  Assur-bani-pal,  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power.  He  sought  to  get  aid  in  the 
heavy  task  which  lay  before  him.  There  were  difficulties 
about  the  interpretation  of  the  message  which  his  envoys 
carried  to  Nineveh ;  but  these  were  overcome,  and  he 
received  fair  words  in  answer  to  his  request.  More  than 
this  he  did  not  get.  Assur-bani-pal  had  his  hands  full 
nearer  home.  He  and  his  line  seem  to  have  been  past- 
masters  of  the  art  of  creating  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ; 
but  the  king  seems  to  have  had  no  desire  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  a  land  whose  geographical  position  was 
vaguely  known  to  him  as  being  near  the  "  crossing  of  the 
sea."  He  had  enough  self-created  troubles  at  his  very 
gates  without  going  abroad  to  find  them. 

So  Gyges  got  no  help  from  Nineveh,  and  was  obliged 
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to  content  himself  with  having  successfully  warded  off  the 
invasion  of  his  own  territories.  For  some  years  at  any 
rate  the  great  route  eastward  must  have  been  difficult,  if 
not  actually  impassable.  This  interruption  of  commercial 
relations  by  land  with  the  East  may  well  have  led  to  that 
development  of  Lydian  intercourse  with  Egypt  of  which  the 
Assyrian  records  afford  evidence. 

The  history  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
forms  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  present  volume. 

In  the  reign  of  Gyges,  however,  the  relations  between 
Lydian  and  Greek  entered  upon  a  new  stage.  The  Lydian 
rulers  had  hitherto  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  most  of 
the  Hellenic  towns  on  the  adjacent  coasts.  Gyges  went 
still  further,  and  by  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  attracted  the  attention  and  regard  of  the  Greeks  of 
Europe,  who  thus  for  the  first  time  became  intimate  with 
one  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East. 

For  the  new  relations  with  Egypt,  the  Greek  trader 
formed  the  connecting  link.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that 
an  energetic  ruler  like  Gyges  should  seek  to  get  direct 
control  of  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  communica- 
tion with  an  ally  whose  alliance  flattered  his  vanity,  and 
with  a  country  whose  wealth  could  not  fail  to  benefit 
Lydian  trade.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  strong  enough  to  attempt  an  overt  attack  on  the 
Greek  cities.  That  could  only  have  resulted  in  a  formid- 
able resistance  on  the  part  of  those  centres  of  liberty  and 
wealth.  He  devised  a  better  plan,  slow  working  but 
terribly  effective,  and  destined  in  later  days  to  lead  to  the 
undoing  of  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

Gyges  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  barbarian 
in  history  who  saw  his  way  to  profit  by  the  fierce  political 
dissensions  common  to  all  Greek  communities.  By  ally- 
ing himself  with  factions  in  the  various  cities  he  acquired 
in  many  of  them  a  preponderating  influence,  while  he 
reduced  others  to  subjection.  Kolophon  shared  this  latter' 
fate  ;  so  did  the  smaller  Magnesia  near  Sardes.  With 
others  he  entered  into  close  relations  of  friendship  favour- 
able to  himself,  since  the  continuance  of  the  pressure  from 
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the  side  of  the  Cimmerians  made  persistence  in  the  policy 
of  absorption  impossible.  The  pressure  increased  instead 
of  diminishing  ;  and  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  the  final 
catastrophe  came.  A  combination  between  the  Cimmerians 
and  other  tribes  of  Asia  Minor  proved  too  Strong  for  Gyges. 
He  perished  in  a  great  battle.  Lydia  was  overrun  and 
devastated  ;  and  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Ardys,  the  Asian 
Greeks  found  it  necessary  to  join  the  Lydians  in  their 
death  struggle.  The  Greek  towns,  though  none  save 
Magnesia  appear  to  have  been  actually  captured,  suffered 
severe  losses,  which  were  but  partially  compensated  for  by 
successes  won  by  Greek  hoplites.  Ardys,  like  his  father, 
appealed  to  Assyria ;  and  this  time  the  Lydian  appeal  did 
not  remain  without  effect,  for  the  Cimmerians  had  turned 
east  and  were  threatening  the  Assyrian  border.  Assailed 
by  the  Assyrians  in  the  passes  of  Taurus,  they  were  so 
terribly  defeated  that  they  ceased  thereafter  to  be  the 
formidable  power  they  had  been  in  West  Asia  during  the 
previous  half  century,  In  the  years  which  followed  Lydia 
gradually  acquired  all  that  northern  part  of  the  peninsula 
which  had  been  in  Cimmerian  hands. 

Lydia  was  now  a  considerable  power,  extending  to  the 
Halys  on  the  east ;  and  as  such  it  presented  itself  to  the 
European  Greek  of  the  later  years  of  the  seventh  century. 
To  Lydia  accordingly  turned  the  thoughts  of  Aristomenes, 
the  hero  of  the  Messenian  wars  of  independence  against 
Sparta,  when  as  a  refugee  he  sought  safety  across  the 
yEgean.  Death  overtook  him  before  he  had  time  to  carry 
out  his  intention  of  appealing  to  Ardys  for  help. 

Having  attained  a  frontier  on  the  east  beyond  which 
further  attempts  at  expansion  were  dangerous,  Ardys' 
attention  was  naturally  directed  westward,  where  the 
thickly  dotted  line  of  Greek  colonies  practically  cut  Lydia 
off  from  communication  with  the  ^gean  littoral.  They 
held  the  natural  exits  of  that  overland  trade  to  which 
the  prosperity  of  Ardys'  kingdom  must  have  been  largely 
due,  and  must  have  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  those 
trade  profits  which  the  Lydian  might  not  unreasonably 
regard  as  his  own.     Moreover,  the  relations  of  Lydia  with 
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the  great  trading  towns  of  Smyrna,  Kolophon,  Klazomenae, 
Miletus,  and  Priene,  were  no  longer  of  the  friendly 
character  of  former  days.  The  policy  of  Ardys  conse- 
quently aimed  specially  at  the  reduction  or  absorption  of 
these  towns. 

The  inevitable  was  about  to  happen.  The  very  nature 
)f  the  peninsula  made  it  all  but  certain  that  whenever  a 
ijrcat  State  acquired  command  of  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Hermus,  Maeander,  and  other  streams,  the 
towns  which  stood  on  their  western  exits  must  succumb 
to  that  State. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Western  Asia  will  show  this. 

The  main  physical  characteristics  of  the  country  from 
the  Halys  to  the  ^gean  are,  (i)  a  great  interior  plateau  ; 
(2)  a  series  of  parallel  mountain  chains  running  from  east 
to  west,  between  which  rivers,  following  the  same  direction, 
run  down  towards  the  ^gean,  so  that  their  valleys  form  a 
scries  of  natural  lines  of  communication  between  the  plateau 
and  the  coast.  There  is  no  cross-chain  running  north  and 
south,  at  the  head  of  these  valleys,  to  form  a  natural  barrier 
towards  the  east.  Access  to  them  is  unimpeded  from  that 
direction. 

This  physical  conformation  of  the  land  was  alike  a 
curse  and  a  blessing  to  the  Greek  trading  towns  of  the 
coast.  The  valleys  formed,  on  the  one  hand,  natural 
routes  for  commerce  of  immense  value  to  those  who  held 
their  exits  ;  but  they  also  afforded  natural  highways  for 
attack  to  any  power  coming  from  the  interior  which 
assailed  the  holders  of  those  exits. 

The  disadvantage  had  not  been  so  apparent  while 
Lydia  was  still  a  comparatively  weak  State  ;  but  it  was  sure 

come  into  prominence  so  soon  as  she  attained  to  any 
egree  of  power.  The  weakness  of  the  strategic  position 
f  those  Greek  cities  is  not  less  striking  than  the  advan- 
tages of  their  positions  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
heir  territories,  besides  being  thus  void  of  any  line  of 
efence  towards  the  east,  were  separated  from  one  another 
y  the  ranges  which  divided  the  river  valleys  ;  and  inter- 
communication by  sea  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  long 
projecting  promontories  which  separate  the  deep  gulfs  at 
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the  head  of  which  most  of  the  cities  were  situated.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  joint  action  this  was  a  very  serious 
drawback.  Nature  had  been  doubly  unkind  to  them  in 
this  respect.  Not  content  with  having  made  a  base  of 
combination  on  land  impossible,  she  had  made  combination 
on  sea  difficult.  Prosperity  without  liberty  was  the  natural 
birthright  of  these  Asian  towns.  Even  when  backed  up  by 
all  the  naval  strength  of  the  Athenian  empire,  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  power  on  the  mainland  seems  to  have 
been  in  most  cases  partial,  and  in  all  precarious ;  and 
even  independence  gave  them  little  more  or  better  than 
a  change  of  masters, 
i.  i^,  Priene  was  taken  by  Ardys  somewhere  about  the  year 

620.  Miletus  was  next  attacked  ;  but  this  greatest  of  the 
cities  proved  no  easy  prey.  The  war  dragged  on  after 
Ardys'  death,  through  the  short  reign  of  his  successor, 
i.  17.  Sadyattes  ;  and  under  Alyattes  took  the  form  of  annual 
raids,  designed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  citizens. 
At  last,  mainly  on  the  advice  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  a 
compromise  was  effected  about  B.C.  604,  by  which  each 
side  granted  commercial  concessions  to  the  other,  though 
matters  remained  politically  in  statu  quo. 

The  comparative  failure  at  Miletus  did  not  discourage 
Alyattes  in  his  enterprises  against  the  towns.  Kolophon, 
which  had  regained  or  reassumed  its  independence  at  the 
time  of  the  Cimmerian  trouble,  was  brought  into  subjection 
i.  16.  once  more  ;  Smyrna,  as  a  town,  was  destroyed,  and  its 
inhabitants  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  in  unwalled 
settlements.  Klazomenae  well-nigh  experienced  the  same 
fate.  Alliances  were  made  with  other  cities,  such  as 
Ephesus  and  Kyme.  Alyattes  would  doubtless  have  pro- 
secuted further  his  designs  against  the  Greek  cities,  had 
not  his  attention  been  at  this  moment  called  away  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  his  kingdom. 

It  was  not  from  Assyria  that  the  trouble  threatened. 
That  great  empire  had  come  to  an  end  some  years  before, 
under  circumstances  of  which  the  details  do  not  directly 
affect  the  Greeks.  A  Scythian  incursion,  so  prolonged 
that  it  seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  permanent  settlement, 
had  broken  it.     The  final  death-blow  had  been  inflicted  by 
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two  peoples — the  Medes,  who  inhabited  the  mountainous 
uplands  beyond  the  Zagros  chain  which  bounds  the  plain  of 
the  Tigris  on  the  east  and  north-east,  and  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  ever  chafed  under  Assyrian  rule. 

Within  a  short  period  the  Medes  had  pushed  their 
frontier  westward  beyond  the  Taurus,  and  had  reduced 
to  subjection  the  country  between  that  range  and  the 
llalys,  a  region  which  at  times  came  within  the  sphere  of 
Assyrian  influence,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  formed  part 
of  that  empire. 

With  all  the  vigour  inspired  by  recent  success,  the 
Mede  sought  to  push  his  way  westward  ;  and  a  fierce 
frontier  war  seems  to  have  been  waged  for  several  years 
upon  the  Halys  between  Alyattes  and  Cyaxares,  the 
Median  king. 

Pteria,  a  town  whose  position  renders  it  the  chief 
strategic  point  in  the  Halys  region,  commanding,  as  it 
does,  the  middle  portion  of  the  cleft-like  valley  through 
which  the  river  flows,  formed  the  point  d'appui  of  the 
Lydian  defence,  and  was  the  immediate  object  of  the 
^Median  attack. 

Of  the  war  itself  but  little  is  known,  except  the  important 
fact  that  it  came  to  an  end  in  a  remarkable  way.  The 
opposing  armies  were  drawn  up  for  a  battle,  when  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  which  caused  both  sides  to  • 
shrink  from  the  engagement.  It  is  calculated  that  such 
eclipses  took  place  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  years  610  and 
585,  of  which  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  probable 
date  of  this  unfought  fight.  A  peace  was  concluded  H.  i.  74. 
through  the  mediation  of  a  Babylonian  whose  name 
Herodotus  gives  as  Labynetos  ;  but  in  what  capacity  he 
acted  as  mediator  is  not  known.  The  celebrated  Nebuchad- 
rezzar was  ruling  in  Babylon  at  the  time.  Lydia  appar- 
ently sacrificed  Pteria  and  the  region  east  of  Halys,  and 
that  river  became  the  definite  frontier  between  the  two 
States. 

The  story  of  this  Median  kingdom  has  come  down  to 
posterity  in  a  form  so  imperfect  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
tract the  small  historical  from  the  large  mythical  element 
contained  in  it.     Its  chief  importance  in  history  is  that  its 
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kings  are  the  first  of  that  series  of  Iranian  dynasties 
which,  whether  Median,  Persian,  or  Parthian,  were  para- 
mount in  the  eastern  world  for  many  centuries.  From  this 
time  forward  the  Iranian  took  the  place  of  the  Semite  as 
the  suzerain  of  the  East ;  for  the  Babylonian  realm  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  was  but  of  comparatively  brief  splendour, 
and  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  less  civilized  but  more 
virile  power  which  became  heir  to  its  partner  in  the 
destruction  of  Assyria. 

The  Median  king  Cyaxares,  who  had  warred  with  the 
Lydians  on  the  Halys,  lived  but  one  year  after  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages, 
whose  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  brief 
line  of  Median  kings.  Little  is  known  of  him.  For  the 
Greek  the  truth  concerning  him  and  his  was  lost  in  that 
mirage  of  legends  which  accumulated  round  the  personality 
of  the  man  who  overthrew  him,  Cyrus  the  Great. 

The  myths,  fables,  and  legends  which  the  ever  lively 
imagination  of  the  East  invented  with  regard  to  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  dynasty,  have  crowded  the  greater  part  of 
the  real  story  of  his  life  out  of  the  pages  of  history.  Their 
adoption  by  Greek  historians  was  all  but  complete  ;  though 
some,  like  Herodotus,  sought  to  rationalize  a  few  of  the 
incidents  reported.  Did  there  exist  no  other  records  of 
his  life  than  those  which  have  survived  in  the  Greek 
historians,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assert  with  confidence 
which  of  the  reported  details  are  true.  Comparatively 
recent  discoveries  in  the  East  have  brought  to  light,  how- 
ever, certain  annals  of  a  Babylonian  king,  Nabonidus,  a 
successor  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cyrus. 
From  these  records  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  story 
of  some  of  the  main  events  of  what  must  have  been  a  very 
stirring  time  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Astyages  the  Mede  had  reigned  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
when  Cambyses,  the  prince  of  one  of  the  vassal  princi- 
palities of  the  Median  empire,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Kurush,  the  Cyrus  of  the  Greeks.  This  was  about 
the  year  559.  The  name  of  the  principality  appears  in  the 
records  as  Anshan.  Its  inhabitants  were  the  Persians  of 
history. 


»>: 
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This  people,  which  was  destined  to  play  so  great  a  part 
in  the  two  following  centuries,  were  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Medes.  The  only  possible  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
subsequent  events  is  that  the  connection  between  the  two 
nations  was  very  close.  Its  exact  nature  can  only  be  guessed 
at.  Any  difference  between  the  two  must  have  been  rather 
nominal  than  real ;  for  the  supremacy  of  the  one  race  does 
not  appear  to  imply  the  subjection  of  the  other ;  and 
when,  somewhere  about  552,  Cyrus  revolted,  and  defeated 
Astyages,  the  Median  army  came  over  immediately  to  his 
side.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  such  a  thing  should  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  Medes  regarded  Cyrus  and  his 
family  as  being  in  some  very  real  sense  a  part  of  them- 
selves, and  as  possessed  of  some  title  to  be  their  rulers. 
Both  races  were  certainly  Iranian.  They  were  alike  in 
religion  and  very  near  akin  in  language.  It  may  even  have 
been  that  the  Persian  was  a  tribesman  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  name  Mede  was  given.  Their  nearest  neighbours,  the 
Babylonians;  recorded  the  change  of  ruler,  but  not  in 
language  which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they 
regarded  it  as  an  event  of  great  magnitude.  They  seem 
to  have  looked  upon  it  as  more  or  less  of  a  domestic  matter, 
an  internal  revolution. 

The  Persian  empire  was  indeed  the  empire  of  the  Mede 
under  a  new  name  ;  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  its 
forerunner,  because  the  helm  of  government  passed  into 
abler  hands.  The  Greeks  themselves  hardly  recognized 
the  distinction  between  the  two,  and  used  the  names 
Mede  and  Persian  in  a  general  sense  as  synonymous 
terms.  Nor  has  the  perspective  of  centuries  sensibly 
altered  the  nature  of  the  picture  as  it  presented  itself  to 
ose  who  regarded  it  from  a  nearer  point  of  view.  The 
two  nations,  one  in  religion,  one  in  civilization,  one  in 
social  system,  appear  as  one  in  the  making  of  the  history 
of  the  three  centuries  during  which  they  played  the  fore- 
most part  in  Western  Asia. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  Astyages'  rule  in  Media,  the 
Lydian  kingdom  enjoyed  a  continuous  career  of  expan- 
sion. Whether  owing  to  troubles  at  home,  or  to  the 
severity  of  the  check  administered  in  the  campaign  on  the 
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Halys  before  585,  Astyages  made  no  attempt  to  extend 
the  Median  frontier  towards  the  West.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  his  hands  full  with  the  work  of  consolidating 
the  wide  dominion  which  his  race  had  so  recently  won,  and 
the  revolt  of  Cyrus  may  have  been  but  the  last  of  a  series 
of  insurrections  on  the  part  of  his  subordinate  rulers.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Lydia  was  given  a  breathing  space  from 
attack,  which,  under  the  energetic  rule  of  Alyattes,  she  used 
to  the  full. 

The  renewal  of  the  assault  on  the  liberties  of  the  Greek 
towns  of  the  ^gean  coast  followed  immediately  upon  the 
close  of  the  fighting  with  the  Medes.  Before  five  years 
had  elapsed,  the  Troad  and  Mysia,  with  the  ^olian  Greek 
cities  of  the  Hellespontine  region,  had  been  reduced.  Even 
Bithynia  seems  to  have  been  invaded  about  this  time,  and 
part  of  it  secured  by  strongholds  built  at  important 
strategical  points.  In  the  south-west  Caria  proved  a  harder 
conquest.  Its  population,  from  which  the  earliest  pro- 
fessional soldiery  in  the  Levant  had  been  drawn,  did  not 
give  up  the  struggle  until  about  the  year  566,  well-nigh 
at  the  close  of  Alyattes'  reign.  The  Dorian  cities  on  the 
coast  seem  to  have  shared  its  fate.  On  this  occasion,  at 
any  rate,  they  were  partners  in  its  adversity. 

It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Croesus,  that  figure  of 
pathetic  magnificence,  destined  later  to  cast  both  light  and 
shadow  on  the  historical  records  of  the  Greek,  first  came 
into  prominence.  The  mingled  admiration  and  com- 
miseration of  after-time  exaggerated  his  personality  into 
the  very  type  of  human  fortune  and  misfortune ;  and  the 
picture  of  his  life  as  drawn  by  Herodotus  is  probably  no 
more  than  a  truthful  reproduction  of  the  impression  of 
him  which  prevailed  a  century  after  his  death.  Neverthe- 
less the  thread  of  fact  runs  unbroken  through  the  maze  of 
fiction,  and  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  his  history  with 
more  reliability  than  can  be  claimed  for  the  records  of  his 
predecessors. 

As  a  youth  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
father  Alyattes  by  his  extravagance,  and  had  imperilled 
his  chances  of  succession  by  the  distrust  which  his  conduct 
excited   among  an    influential   section  of  the   population, 
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composed  probably  of  staid  merchants,  who  would  be 
unlikely  to  sympathize  with  irresponsible  and  expensive 
frivolity.  The  danger  brought  him  to  his  senses  ;  and  he 
apparently  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Carian  war 
ifforded  him  an  opportunity  of  winning  a  good  opinion  he 
had  never  tried  to  earn.  How  he  succeeded  is  not 
known.  He  did  succeed  ;  for  the  fortunate  issue  of  the 
war  was  largely  attributed  to  his  exertions  and  ability. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  save  the  situation  for  himself,  since 
the  years  of  his  father's  life  were  numbered.  About  B.C. 
561,*  Alyattes  died,  not  before  he  had  raised  the  Lydian 
kingdom  to  a  greatness  beyond  what  it  hitherto  had 
known. 

It  stood,  indeed,  on  the  same  level  as  the  great  con- 
temporary monarchies  of  the  East,  while  as  yet  the  Mede 
had  not  succeeded  to  the  full  heritage  of  that  Assyria 
which  he  had  helped  to  destroy.  It  absorbed  for  the  time 
the  attention  of  the  Greek,  when  he  gave  his  attention 
to  anything  beyond  his  home  affairs.  Its  very  splendour 
became  a  barrier  of  light  which  the  Greek  eye  could  not 
pierce  so  far  as  to  see  clearly  what  was  going  on  in  the 
region  beyond,  so  that  even  the  great  Cyrus  came  not 
within  the  field  of  Hellenic  vision  until  he  had  emerged 
from  the  comparative  darkness  of  the  lands  beyond  the 
Halys. 

Archaeological  discovery  within  Lydia  itself  has  done 
far  more  than  the  meagre  records  of  contemporary  history 
towards  disclosing  the  characteristics  of  the  civilization 
which  was  thus  brought  into  strong  contrast  with  that  of 
the  Hellenic  lands  and  cities.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to 
it ;  yet  the  possibilities  of  the  future  were  at  the  moment 

I  Croesus'  accession  so  significant,  and  of  such  world-wide 
iportance,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
ain  features  of  a  social  system  whose  influence  upon  the 
ro 


It  would  be  misleading  to  claim  any  exact  accuracy  for  the 
ronologyof  this  period.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  dates  given 
are  nearly  correct.  It  is,  therefore,  undesirable  to  use  the  preposition 
"  in  "  when  the  preposition  "  about "  represents  in  reality  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge. 
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Hellenic  world  must  have  been  very  great,  and  might 
have  been  much  greater. 

The  Lydians,  a  people  of  undeniable  genius,  seem  to 
have  built  upon  an  indigenous  foundation  a  composite 
civilization,  made  up  largely  of  elements  drawn  from  foreign 
lands.  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt  all  contributed  to 
its  formation  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Greek  of  the  Asian 
coast  and  of  Europe  is  unmistakable,  especially  in  the 
last  years  of  its  independent  existence.  It  was,  indeed,  in 
the  main  a  "civilization  of  intercourse,"  due  to  the  im- 
portant trading  relations  of  the  kingdom  with  the  various 
nations  which  lay  within  its  reach.  Its  main  characteristics 
in  the  sixth  century  are  Oriental,  though  the  tendency 
towards  its  hellenization,  fostered  greatly  by  its  rulers,  is 
strikingly  apparent.  It  must,  indeed,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  influenced  the  social  life  of  the  Greek  cities  within 
the  borders  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  difiicult  to  say  how 
far  this  influence  might  have  aflected  the  civilization  of 
the  West,  had  not  the  process  of  infiltration  been  brought 
to  a  sudden  standstill. 

It  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  variety  of  its 
origin,  a  strange  compound  of  good  and  evil.  From  his 
very  vocation  the  Lydian  trader  evolved  a  system  of 
cosmopolitan  humanity,  rare  in  those  ages,  rare,  indeed, 
in  any  age  in  eastern  lands.  Living  at  ease  himself,  he 
was  naturally  inclined  to  live  and  let  live.  The  width  of 
his  trade  connections,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  safe 
passage  through  foreign  countries,  would  tend  to  make 
him  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  people  around 
him.  One  thing  that  he  evolved  from  the  necessities  of 
his  mode  of  life  has  had  as  much  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  world  as  any  single  invention  of  man  before 
or  since.  The  awkwardness  of  exchange  and  barter  to  a 
merchant  whose  trade  had  distant  roots,  and  who  had  to 
make  long  overland  journeys  in  the  course  of  his  business, 
led  him  to  invent  and  gradually  adopt  one  medium  of 
exchange,  which  all  peoples,  however  various  their  home 
products,  would  appreciate.  It  required  but  little  education 
in  taste  to  make  even  the  rudest  of  races  set  value  on  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  metals  ;  and  the  gold  and  silver 
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which  Lydia  produced  so  freely  was  stamped  into  the  first 
currency  of  which  there  is  record  in  history.  Greek  and 
Persian  alike  lost  but  little  time  in  adopting  so  magnificent 
an  invention. 

The  Lydian  works  of  art  which  have  survived  show  that 
the  nation  had  attained  to  considerable  skill  in  that  respect. 

But  if  the  virtues  of  this  civilization  were  great,  its 
vices  were  equally  so.  The  grossest  form  of  immorality, 
that  pest  which  the  East  seems  to  inherit  like  a  moral 
leprosy,  was  prevalent.  Certain  tales  in  Herodotus  show 
this  to  have  been  the  case.  The  Greek  did  not  escape  the 
disease,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  from  the  Lydian  that  he 
first  caught  it.  Wholesale  immorality  of  another  kind 
was  not  merely  prevalent,  but  received  a  religious  sanction 
in  the  guise  of  that  Aphrodite  worship  which  in  various 
forms  sapped  the  vigour  of  the  East.  The  town  populations 
of  Greece,  especially  those  which,  like  the  Corinthians,  had 
closest  intercourse  with  the  Asian  coast,  caught  this 
infection  also. 

It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of 
things  had  the  Greeks, — a  race  peculiarly  apt  to  learn  both 
evil  and  good, — escaped  altogether  the  influence  of  this 
Oriental  social  system  at  their  doors.  It  is  fortunate  for 
posterity  that  its  influence  was  short-lived.  The  very 
excellence  of  the  general  relations  between  the  Lydia 
of  Croesus  and  the  Greeks  as  a  body  made  the  Lydian 
influence  the  more  dangerous.     It  was  the  bitter  hostility 

Ivhich  sprang  up  in  after  times  between  the  Greeks  and 
lie  representatives  of  that  new  Orientalism  which  was 
kiperimposed  upon  the  Lydian  form,  which  saved  the 
&reek  civilization  from  becoming  itself  orientalized.  The 
langer  which  Greece  ran  in  the  great  war  of  480-479  was 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  danger  Hellenism  would 
have  run  had  the  war  never  taken  place.  The  bitter,  last- 
ing hostility  which  it  roused  was  far  less  dangerous  than 
friendly  intercourse  with  a  great  empire,  the  heir  of  all  the 
ages  of  a  world-old  civilization,  which  might  have  made 
a  moral  conquest  of  the  Hellene,  had  it  refrained  from 
attempting  a  physical  one.  It  was  the  war  itself,  rather 
than  its  issue,  which  proved  the  salvation  of  Greece. 
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Crcesus'  succession  to  the  great  dominion  which 
Alyattes  had  left  was  not  undisputed.  But  the  son  had 
inherited  the  vigour  of  his  father.  He  anticipated  the 
plans  of  his  rival.  The  pretender  disappeared, — how  or 
whither  is  not  known  ;  and  his  supporters,  who  were  largely 
drawn  from  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  land,  met  death  in 
many  grievous  forms.  Some  of  the  Greek  cities  had  more 
than  sympathized  with  his  antagonist,  so  to  these  he 
now  turned  his  attention.  All  of  them,  ^olian,  Ionian, 
and  Dorian  alike,  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  Lydian 
dependencies,  though  in  matters  purely  local  they  remained 
autonomous,  if  the  name  of  autonomy  can  be  given  to  a 
form  of  government  in  which  a  local  tyrant  played  the 
part  of  administrator  and  political  agent.  Yet  unpromising 
as  was  their  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  theoretical 
politics,  they  were  in  actual  fact  treated  with  marked  con- 
sideration by  Croesus. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  sound  the  motives 
which  underlay  the  attitude  which  this  extraordinary  man 
adopted  to  the  Greeks  alike  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  It 
may  have  been  from  pure  self-interest ;  it  may  have  been 
because  Hellenism  had  cast  over  him  the  glamour  which 
it  cast  over  other  barbarian  monarchs.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  fact  remains  that,  when  once  he  had  reduced  the 
Greek  cities  to  that  position  of  dependence  which  was 
necessary  for  the  political  homogeneity  of  his  empire,  he 
seems  to  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  his  Greek  subjects  and  of  their  kinsmen 
beyond  the  seas.  At  Branchidae  and  at  Ephesus  he 
enriched  the  Greek  temples  with  splendid  offerings ;  and 
the  wealth  of  the  gifts  he  gave  to  Delphi  excited  the 
admiration  of  centuries.  If  contemporary  report  be  not 
exaggerated,  the  value  of  his  dedications  to  the  great 
Hellenic  shrine  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  a 
million  pounds  sterling  of  the  money  of  the  present  day. 
Gifts  of  great  value  were  also  sent  to  the  lesser  Greek 
oracles. 

The  authorities  at  Delphi  would  have  been  exceptional 
among  similar  societies  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  had  they 
not   shown  appreciation  of  a  devotee  so  wealthy  and   so 
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willing.  He  was  made  a  citizen  ;  to  his  embassies  were 
given  a  precedence  over  all  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Croesus  should  have 
expended  such  enormous  sums  on  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  Greeks  of  Europe  for  purely 
sentimental  reasons.  The  oracles  were  not  the  only  re- 
cipients of  his  gifts.  The  friendship  of  prominent  and 
powerful  families  in  various  States,  such  as  the  Alkmaeo- 
nidc-E  of  Athens,  was  bought  with  a  price. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  may  be  sought  and  found  in  the 
previous  and  later  policy  of  the  king.  He  had  subjugated 
the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast,  and  by  so  doing  had  advanced 
his  kingdom  to  its  extreme  limits  on  the  west.  Unless  he 
converted  Lydia  into  a  naval  power,  further  expansion  on 
this  side  was  impossible.  So  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  East,  where  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
offered  what  must  have  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  extension  of  his  empire. 

It  must,  however,  have  been  quite  evident  to  him  that 
any  policy  of  expansion  eastward  could  only  be  carried 
out  with  safety  in  case  his  rear  was  secured  from  attack, 
where  danger  lay,  not  merely  in  the  recently  subdued 
Greek  cities,  but  also  in  the  possibility  of  any  movement 
on  their  part  being  supported  by  help  from  their  kinsmen 
in  Europe. 

Considerations  such  as  these  must  have  had  a  large 
influence  upon  his  policy. 

The  story  of  his  operations  in  the  East  has  survived 
in  history  in  what  is  manifestly  a  very  mutilated  form.  It 
is  fortunate  that  Strabo  has  preserved  some  reliable  details 
which  Herodotus  does  not  mention  in  his  somewhat 
legendary  account  of  the  last  days  of  the  rule  of  Croesus. 
The  Lydian  frontier  had  been  extended  to  the  Halys  ; 
but  the  motley  collection  of  races  and  states  included 
within  the  dominion  was  in  some  cases  bound  to  the  ruler 
of  Sardes  by  comparatively  loose  ties.  These  ties  Croesus 
strengthened. 

Affairs  in  Asia  beyond  the  Halys  were  at  the  moment, 
when  Croesus  brought  his  plans  to  maturity,  about  the  year 
548,  in  a  condition  which  made  all  certain  calculation  as 
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to  their  issue  impossible.  The  Median  dynasty  had  come 
to  an  end  some  four  years  before,  and  with  it  the  treaty 
concluded  by  Lydia  with  the  Mede  in  585  had  come  to 
an  end  also.  Cyrus  must  have  been  an  unknown  factor 
to  the  Lydian,  though  doubtless  the  merchant  travellers 
had  brought  back  from  the  East  many  a  tale  of  his  energy 
and  success.  He  was  certainly  a  danger  :  and  the  question 
probably  suggested  itself  to  Croesus  whether  he  were 
not  a  danger  which  it  would  be  wise  to  forestall,  by  push- 
ing forward  the  Lydian  frontier  to  that  mass  of  mountains 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  Taurus  with  the  Armenian 
chains.  Such  a  precautionary  measure  would  be  rendered 
the  more  attractive  to  the  Lydian  trader  by  the  fact  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  inclusion  within  the  empire  of  that 
rich  mineral  district  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Euxine 
wherein  the  famed  Chalybes  dwelt. 

Croesus  was  wise  enough  not  to  enter  upon  this  venture 
single-handed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  comparative  indifference  with 
which  Nabonidus  and  the  Babylonians  had  originally 
regarded  the  change  of  rulers  in  the  Median  empire,  had 
by  this  time  given  place  to  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  if  not 
of  actual  alarm.  The  easy-going,  peace-loving  antiquarian 
of  Babylon  might  well  be  apprehensive  as  to  what  might 
be  the  next  object  of  the  uncomfortable  enterprise  of  his 
energetic  neighbour.  Even  then  the  faint  outlines  of  the 
writing  on  the  wall  were  well-nigh  decipherable. 

Amasis  of  Egypt  had  far  less  grounds  for  alarm  ;  but 
even  he  seems  to  have  caught  the  infection  of  fear. 

With  these  two  states  Croesus  entered  into  negotiations, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  grand  alliance,  having 
for  its  object  the  suppression  of  the  power  which  was  so 
rapidly  developing  in  the  East. 

The  negotiations  of  Croesus  were  not  confined  to  the 
great  powers.  He  sought  and  obtained  allies  in  European 
Greece.  The  Lydian  kings  had  had  a  long  experience  of 
the  value  of  the  Greek  heavy-armed  infantryman.  Greek 
hoplites  had  fought  many  a  time  both  with  and  against 
them.  The  addition  of  a  contingent  of  them  to  the  grand 
army  which  the  king  was  now  gathering  together  would  be 
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of  inestimable  value.  There  was  evidently  a  difficulty 
about  his  obtaining  such  a  force  from  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  where 
that  difficulty  lay.  These  cities  had  within  the  last  few 
years  been  robbed  of  much  of  that  measure  of  autonomy 
which  they  had  up  to  that  time  enjoyed,  and  upon  which 
they  had  set  a  value  out  of  proportion,  doubtless,  to  its  real 
worth.  The  vivid  discontent  which  such  a  loss  must  have 
aroused  in  Greek  minds,  a  discontent  the  depth  of  which 
the  experience  of  ages  would  enable  the  Lydian  to  gauge, 
would  inevitably  render  them  dangerous  elements  in  a 
Lydian  army.  The  cities  did,  indeed,  with  one  ex- 
ception, remain  proof  against  Cyrus'  attempts  to  tamper 
with  their  loyalty ;  but  their  attitude  at  the  time  was 
probably  as  much  due  to  caution  as  to  fidelity.  Their 
geographical  position  would  not  allow  them  to  accept  risks 
against  Lydia. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  Greece  itself  that  Croesus  turned. 
The  relations  which  he  had  so  assiduously  cultivated  with 
Delphi  enabled  him  to  obtain  its  assistance  in  the  negotia- 
tions. The  outcome  was,  so  Herodotus  says,  that  Sparta,  II.  i.  69. 
partly  persuaded  by  the  oracle,  partly  flattered  by  the 
Lydian  embassy,  consented  to  give  aid  in  the  war.  More- 
over, the  way  to  this  alliance  had  been  previously  paved 
with  Lydian  gold. 

It  is  true  that  this  contingent  never  reached  Lydia. 
Ere  it  had  actually  started,  Sardes  had  fallen  and  Croesus 
was  either  dead  or  a  prisoner.  Whether  the  delay  in 
despatching  it  was  intentional  or  not,  the  satisfactorily 
attested  fact  of  such  an  alliance  having  been  made  is 
evidence  that  the  Lydia  of  that  day  exercised  a  very  real 
influence  in  Greece.  Of  the  danger  to  which  Hellenic 
civilization  was  exposed  by  Lydian  friendship,  enough 
has  been  already  said. 

That  friendship  was  genuine  and  unaflected  on  the 
side,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Greeks.  The  relations  of  Croesus 
with  Delphi  must  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  forming 
it  ;  but  what  happened  in  relation  to  this  very  war  showed 
clearly  that  the  feeling  of  Greece  towards  Croesus  was 
built  upon  wider  foundations.     The  Greeks  had  come  to 
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regard  him  as  a  distinguished  convert  to  that  Hellenism 
they  so  much  loved.  The  impression  may  have  been  false, 
but  it  was  powerful.  "  He  loveth  our  nation  "  is  an  article 
in  a  national  creed  whose  possibilities  can  be  hardly  ex- 
aggerated. That  the  feeling  had  become  independent  of 
the  relations  with  Delphi  is  conspicuously  shown  in  the 
present  instance,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  Delphi  which 
administered  to  it  a  shock  which  the  Greek  world  took 
long  to  forget.  The  remembrance  of  it  was  evidently 
vivid  a  hundred  years  later  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

It  came  about  as  follows.  Anxious  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  great  venture  upon  which  he  was  entering,  Croesus 
sought  to  fortify  or  defeat  his  own  resolution  by  inquiring 
of  the  oracles  as  to  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him. 

H.  i.  53-  Two  of  the  oracles  consulted,  of  which  Delphi  was  one, 

answered  that  "if  he  warred  with  the  Persians  he  would 
overthrow  a  mighty  empire."  The  response  was  capable 
of  two  interpretations,  of  which  Croesus  seized  upon  the 
most  obvious  ;  and  was  thus,  so  the  Greeks  thought,  led 
to  his  undoing.  Despite  the  pious  faith  with  which 
Herodotus  regards  the  utterances  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
he  is  unable  to  conceal  the  tremendous  shock  which  this 
apparent  deception  caused  to  Hellenic  sentiment  all  the 
world  over.  To  the  Greek  it  appeared  as  though  the 
oracle  had  betrayed  its  best  friend  and  his  also.  Even  in 
the  cities  of  Asia,  chafing  though  they  were  under  recent 
subjugation,  this  feeling  must  have  found  some  echo, 
whose  resonance  lasted  till  Herodotus'  own  time.  It  is 
unlikely  that  he  would  ever  have  disclosed  its  exist- 
ence had  not  the  feeling  been  very  widespread  in  the 
Hellenic  world  he  loved.     The  legendary  story  which  he 

II.  i.90,  relates  of  the  conversation  between  Croesus  and  Cyrus, 
expresses  evidently  a  feeling  entertained  by  many  besides 
Croesus  himself;  and  in  the  chapter  which  follows  upon 
this  tale,  he  shows  that  the  Delphic  oracle  was  forced  by 
public  opinion  to  attempt  to  explain  away  the  apparent 
deception  it  had  practised.  The  true  explanation,  which 
would  have  relieved  it  of  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of 
the  moral  guilt,  was  one  it  dare  not  give  in  view  of  the 
prophetic    character    which    it    had    to    maintain    before 
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the  l:)(j.>  o(  tlie  world.  Prophecy  founded  upon  intimate 
knowledge  of  Greek  affairs  was  very  far  from  being  the 
mere  guesswork,  wrapped  in  enigma,  of  its  utterances 
relative  to  matters  deep  in  Asia,  of  which  it  can  have  had 
no  real  ken. 

The  account  of  the  campaign  given  by  Herodotus  is 
full  of  inconsistencies  ;  but  by  comparison  of  his  story  with 
other  incidental  references  to  it  in  various  sources,  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  main  outlines 
of  what  took  place. 

The  great  coalition  might  have  taken  Cyrus  by  surprise, 
had  not  the  plans  of  Croesus  been  divulged  to  him  by  an 
Ephesian  traitor,  if  a  tale  preserved  by  Diodorus  is  to  be 
believed.  The  mere  fact  that  he  was  able  to  anticipate 
the  designs  of  Croesus  renders  it  probable  that  some 
disclosure  of  the  kind  did  take  place. 

Forewarned  and  forearmed,  Cyrus  executed  a  rapid 
and  adventurous  march  through  the  northern  territories 
of  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  and  must  have  been  already 
near  the  Taurus  before  Croesus  received  from  his  ally 
Nabonidus  news  of  the  coming  attack.  He  was  but  half- 
prepared  ;  but  the  danger  was  so  imminent  that  he  had 
to  take  the  field  with  the  force  he  had  with  him,  while 
he  sent  urgent  messages  to  his  allies  to  come  with  all 
speed  to  help  him.  He  crossed  the  Halys  into  the  district 
of  Pteria,  which  he  laid  waste  as  a  defensive  measure.  H.  i.  75. 
The  historians,  Herodotus  and  Polyaenus,  are  hopelessly 
at  variance  as  to  what  happened  in  the  actual  fighting 
that  ensued.  A  great  battle  did  take  place  :  that  is  certain. 
It  is  also  certain  that  after  the  battle  Croesus  retired 
through  Phrygia  to  Sardes  ;  but  whether  he  did  so  because 
he  had  been  defeated,  or  because  he  had  inflicted  a  severe 

Iieck  on  Cyrus,  and  expected  that  a  diversion  on  the 
irt  of  the  Babylonians  would  make  it  impossible  for  him 
\  advance  towards  Sardes  in  the  winter,  is  unknown.  In 
ly  case,  Nabonidus  did  not  move,  and  Cyrus  surprised 
roesus  in  Lydia.  Croesus,  caught  unprepared,  made  a 
desperate  defence  with  such  forces  as  he  could  collect ; 
but  he  was  shut  up  in  Sardes.  Of  the  real  history  of  the 
siege  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  known  little  or  nothing  ; 
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their  chroniclers  give  the  most  contradictory  accounts 
of  it.  But  the  town  fell  within  a  short  time — taken,  it 
would  seem,  by  escalade.  What  became  of  Croesus  is 
not  known.  It  is  probable  that  he  immolated  himself 
Bakchy-  upon  a  burning  pyre.  The  tale  was  too  shocking  for 
hd^ill.  Qj-ggj^  g^irs,  and  was  softened  down  by  a  legendary  addition 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  saved  from  the  flames  by  divine 
intervention. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  Lydia  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  in  history. 

It  fell  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  never  to  rise  again  ; 
and  it  fell,  not  in  the  decadence  of  age,  but  at  the  very 
height  of  its  young  and  vigorous  life.  To  the  Greek  the 
spectacle  was  bewildering :  nor  is  it  strange  that  a  cata- 
strophe so  sudden  and  complete,  unparalleled,  indeed,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  should  have  so  dazed  the  senses 
of  those  who  were  spectators  of  it,  that  they  were  never 
able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  how  it  came  to  pass. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

PERSIAN    AND   GREEK   IN    ASIA.       THE   SCYTHIAN 
EXPEDITION. 

Despite  the  great  catastrophe  which  had  just  taken  place 
before  their  eyes,  the  Greek  cities  had  no  mind  to  make 
an  unconditional  surrender  to  the  power  which  had  van- 
quished their  old  master.  It  was  unfortunate  that,  after 
coming  to  such  a  decision,  they  did  not  combine  in  a 
common  resistance.  The  inherent  weakness  of  their 
strategical  position,  together  with  the  incompleteness  of 
the  sympathy  between  ^Eolian,  Ionian,  and  Dorian  Greek, 
made  such  united  action  difficult.  There  is  a  terrible 
sameness  in  the  drama  of  history  as  played  upon  this 
coast  of  the  JEgea.n.  The  scenery  admitted  of  but  one  plot, 
of  which  the  leading  motive  was  disunion.  In  the  present, 
as  in  other  instances,  the  Dorian  states  of  the  Carian  coast 
went  their  own  way.  They  threw  in  their  lot  with  their 
Carian  neighbours.  The  ^olians  and  lonians  were  not 
altogether  blameless  in  the  matter.  They  did  not  at  first 
show  a  bold  front  to  the  Persian,  but  offered  to  submit  to 
him  on  the  terms  on  which  they  had  submitted  to  Crcesus. 

Save  in  the  case  of  Miletus,  the  largest  and  most  for- 
midable of  the  towns,  Cyrus  would  not  hear  of  terms  ;  and 
so  the  cities  prepared  to  fight  for  their  liberty. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  winter  ;  and,  as  the  Persians 
did  not  possess  the  means  for  assaulting  the  cities  from  the 
side  of  the  sea,  the  latter  had  a  few  months'  respite  wherein 
to  make  preparations.  They  appealed  to  Sparta  for  help. 
That  cautious  government,  which  was  probably  congratu- 
lating itself  on  having  escaped  from  involving  its  citizens 
in  the  Lydian   d/Mc/e,  refused   active   assistance,  but  sent 
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an  embassy  to  Cyrus  to  warn  him  against  interference. 
Cyrus,  whose  notions  as  to  the  geography  of  this  part  of 
the  world  may  well  have  been  vague,  asked  who  the 
ambassadors  were,  and  whence  they  came.  On  being 
told,  he  warned  them  that,  all  well,  he  would  give  them 
cause  to  talk  about  their  own  woes  and  not  those  of  the 
lonians.  This  rough  humour  must  have  seemed  in  great 
contrast  to  the  politeness  with  which  Croesus  had  addressed 
the  foremost  race  in  Greece. 

Cyrus  was  obliged  to  entrust  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  to  one  of  his  lieutenants. 
The  news  of  the  fall  of  Sardes  had  scared  Babylon  into 
inactivity  ;  but  the  Baktrians  and  Sakse  on  the  extreme 
eastern  borders  of  his  dominion  had  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  western  campaign  to  rise  in  revolt. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  homeward  march 
before  nev  s  reached  him  of  a  rising  in  Lydia.  Paktyas, 
a  renegade  Lydian  who  had  embraced  his  cause,  and  to 
whom  the  conqueror  had  entrusted  the  care  of  the  trans- 
port of  the  spoils,  had  intrigued  with  the  Ionian  Greeks  ; 
and,  having  ample  funds  at  his  disposal,  had  hired  mer- 
cenaries from  them.  Tabalos,  the  Persian  lieutenant  whom 
Cyrus  had  left  behind  him,  was  besieged  in  the  citadel  of 
Sardes  ;  and  there  was  every  prospect  that,  if  the  place 
fell,  all  the  work  of  the  late  campaign  would  have  to  be 
done  again.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost :  nor  was  Cyrus 
the  man  to  lose  time.  He  despatched  an  army  under 
Mazares  the  Mede  to  rescue  the  besieged,  and  Sardes  was 
saved.  Paktyas  fled  to  Kyme,  and  thence  to  the  islands. 
He  neither  deserved  nor  received  sympathy,  and,  after 
various  adventures,  was  handed  over  by  the  Chians  to  the 
Median  commander. 

With  the  flight  of  Paktyas  the  insurrection  in  Lydia 
came  to  an  end  ;  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  extant  records  go, 
the  Lydians  themselves  played  but  little  part  in  it.  The 
passive  and  entire  submission  of  this  people,  their  accept- 
ance, once  and  for  all,  of  the  yoke  laid  upon  them,  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  this  extraordinary 
time.  It  might  well  have  been  expected  that  a  nation 
with  a  past   so   recent   and  so  glorious  would  have  seized 
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the  first  and  every  opportunity  of  attempting  to  regain  the 
freedom,  if  not  the  dominion  they  had  lost.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  took  place  ;  and  even  the  great  efifort  of  the 
Ionian  revolt  failed  to  rouse  them  from  the  apathy  of 
defeat. 

The  circumstances  of  Paktyas'  rebellion  showed  Mazares 
that  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  could  no  longer  be  left 
in  a  position  to  be  the  instruments  of  trouble  in  the  newly- 
won  territory.  To  them,  accordingly,  he  immediately  turned 
his  attention.  He  first  attacked  Priene  and  sacked  it ;  but, 
before  he  had  completed  the  reduction  of  Magnesia  on  the 
Mseander,  he  died,  and  Harpagos,  who  succeeded  him  as 
governor,  took  up  the  task  of  reduction.  Phokaea  and  Teos 
were  besieged.  Ere  they  fell,  the  mass  of  their  inhabitants 
went  into  voluntary  exile— the  Phokseans  to  Corsica  in  the 
farthest  west,  the  Teans  to  the  near  coast  of  Thrace. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  departure  of  these 
peoples  was  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  Greek 
towns  of  Asia.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  at  the 
present  day  the  strength  of  resolution  which  prompted 
the  Phoka;ans  to  undertake  their  long  and  perilous  journey. 
They  are  the  New  Englanders  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  Their  presence  fifty  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt,  might  have  given  the  Ionian  resistance  that  "stiffen- 
ing "  which  it  seems  to  have  lacked  ;  indeed,  a  member  of 
the  remnant  they  left  behind  them,  that  dare-devil  old 
pirate  Dionysius,  is  the  one  prominent  person  on  the  Greek 
side  in  that  distressful  time  whom  later  historians  consented 
to  praise.  One  by  one  the  other  Ionian  and  ^olian  cities 
fell  into  Persian  power.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  real  combined  resistance.  Nature  had  made 
them  units  without  unity.  The  islanders  of  Samos  alone 
escaped  subjection. 

Caria  was  next  attacked.  It  yielded  practically 
without  a  blow,  and  the  Dorian  colonies  fell  with  it  into 
Persian  hands  —  a  fate  in  their  case  not  wholly  unde- 
served. Lycia  fought  for  its  liberty,  but  in  vain  ;  and  with 
its  subjection  the  establishment  of  Persian  rule  on  the 
continent  of  West  Asia  was  complete. 

The    rest  of  the   career  of  Cyrus,    important   though 
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it  is,  has  little  influence  on  Greek  history.  His  campaign 
in  the  East  was  a  prolonged  one.  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended the  borders  of  his  empire  to  the  Thian-Shan  and 
Suleiman  ranges,  if  not  into  the  plains  of  India  itself. 
His  aim  can  hardly  have  been  the  mere  acquisition  of 
these  enormous  areas  of  comparatively  unproductive  terri- 
tory. The  reason  lying  behind  his  policy  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  fact  that  the  races  of  this  region  were 
near  akin  to  his  own,  and  that  he  wished  to  advance 
against  the  Semitic  peoples  at  the  head  of  a  forced  coali- 
tion of  the  Iranian  races. 

The  turn  of  Babylon  for  attack  was  soon  to  come. 
Nabonidus'  antiquarian  researches  absorbed  more  and 
more  of  his  time,  and  the  real  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
Bel-sharuzar,  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  In 
the  final  struggle,  indeed,  Nabonidus  seems  to  have  come 
to  the  front  again. 

By  538  Cyrus  was  ready.  He  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  invasion,  probably  in  anticipation  of  a 
much  harder  task  than  it  actually  proved.  The  collapse 
seems  to  have  been  rapid,  so  that  within  a  short  time 
Babylon  was  taken,  Nabonidus  a  prisoner,  and  the  brief 
revival  of  the  Chaldsean  empire  at  an  end.  The  whole 
of  the  Babylonian  dominions  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
and  the  empire  of  Cyrus  now  stretched  unbroken  from 
the  ^gean  and  Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  the  borders 
of  India  on  the  east. 

Of  the  three  rival  kingdoms,  Egypt  alone  survived. 
Doubtless  Cyrus  had  designs  upon  it ;  but  after  the  fall 
of  Babylon  in  538,  he  seems  to  have  wisely  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  consolidating  the  empire  he  had 
won  so  rapidly  in  the  previous  fourteen  years.  Before 
his  plans  were  ripe  for  an  expedition  beyond  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  disturbances  in  the  far  east  called  him  thither. 
There  he  died,  probably  in  a  great  battle  about  the  year 
529.  The  halo  of  legend  which  rapidly  formed  about  his 
great  personality  concealed  not  merely  the  real  man,  but 
even  his  real  history.  Four  versions  of  the  story  of  his 
death,  each  differing  wholly  from  the  other,  were  known 
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>  tlic  Greeks.  But  whatever  fate  he  met,  his  body  was 
brought  to  his  home-land,  where  the  remains  of  his  tomb 
may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  "  I  am  Cyrus,  the  king, 
the  Achc-emenian,"  is  the  only  part  of  his  epitaph  which 
survives.  It  would  be  too  little  for  a  lesser  man.  It  is 
sufficient  for  him  even  now  that  he  has  been  twenty-five 
centuries  dead. 

The  new  Orientalism  with  which  the  Asian  Greek  was 
brought  into  contact  by  the  conquest  of  Lydia  was,  in 
many  respects,  of  a  different  character  to  that  which  had 
preceded  it  in  Western  Asia.  As  years  rolled  on,  and  the 
specially  Persian  characteristics  of  it  became  more  and 
more  merged  in  the  general  Oriental  type,  the  difference 
tended  to  disappear  ;  but  even  until  quite  late  times  the 
hardy  races  from  the  mountains  of  Iran  had  many 
national  customs  which  were  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
typical  civilization  of  the  Euphrates  plain.  Though  far 
from  ideal,  there  were  certain  grand  elements  in  it  which 
struck  the  imagination  of  some  of  the  finer  minds  of 
Greece,  and  which,  through  them,  must  have  influenced 
Greek  life,  though  in  ways  which  it  is  not  possible  now 
to  trace.  Had  the  Greek  come  much  under  its  influence, 
that  influence,  though  it  would  have  been  disastrous  in 
many  respects,  would  not  have  tended  wholly  for  evil. 

The  civilization  was  indeed  essentially  of  an  Eastern 
type.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  significance  of 
such  a  general  characteristic.  The  Mede  and  Persian  had 
been  for  centuries  next-door  neighbours  of  the  population 
of  the  great  plains,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should 
have  borrowed  from  their  brilliant  life.  Yet,  despite  their 
nearness,  there  was  a  triple  gulf  between  the  two,  which 

i^^e     intercourse    even     of    centuries    could     not    bridge. 

Indifference  of  race,  difference  of  habitat,  and,  above  all, 
difference  of  religion  sundered  them.  The  Iranian  and 
Semite  regarded  the  world  and  life  in  it  from  different 
points  of  view.  The  struggle  for  existence  presented 
itself  in  wholly  different  aspects  to  the  mountaineer 
and  the  man  of  the  plain.  The  monotheist  could  have 
but  little  sympathy  with  a  polytheistic  creed. 

The  Medo- Persian  was  a  strange  product  for  an  Asiatic 
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soil.  He  was  an  Asian  apart.  His  religious  belief  was 
alone  calculated  to  make  him  remarkable  among  his  con- 
temporaries. The  Asiatic  of  this  time  had  a  natural 
tendency  towards  polytheism.  The  monotheism  of  even 
the  Israelites  was  spasmodic.  But  with  the  Persian 
monotheism  was  the  set  religion  of  the  race.  It  had 
a  legendary  origin  in  the  teachings  of  Zarathustra,  or 
Zoroaster,  as  he  appears  in  Western  history.  Ahura- 
mazda  was  the  one  god.  There  were,  indeed,  other 
objects  of  worship, — the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  fire, 
beautiful  and  incomprehensible  works  of  Ahura-mazda  ; 
but  he  was  god  alone.  Other  spiritual  beings  there  were 
too,  represented  as  deified  virtues  and  blessings — Good 
Thought,  Perfect  Holiness,  Good  Government,  Meek 
Piety,  Health,  and  Immortality  ;  and  these  stood  nearest 
to  Ahura-mazda's  throne. 

The  national  religion  had  not,  indeed,  wholly  escaped  the 
contamination  of  the  less  spiritual  cults  of  the  neighbour- 
ing peoples.  The  animalism  of  the  worship  of  the  Baby- 
lonian goddess  Mylitta  had  been  introduced  into  the  land 
under  the  guise  of  the  adoration  of  the  nymph  Anahita. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  Persian  the  deification  of  the 
various  forms  of  nature  took  a  special  form.  The  deities 
themselves  were  treated  as  demi-gods,  rather  than  gods  ; 
creations  of  the  great  spirit  of  Ahura-mazda.  One  power 
alone,  the  power  of  evil,  seemed  to  contest  his  supremacy. 
In  opposition,  therefore,  to  the  god  of  that  light  which- 
he  looked  upon  as  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  Good,l 
the  Persian  conceived  the  existence  of  a  god  of  darkness, 
a  god  of  evil,  a  god  of  the  under-world,  a  god  of  death. 
This  god,  Angro-mainyus,  possessed,  indeed,  the  attributes 
both  of  Satan  and  of  Pluto.  There  was  no  hope  for  the 
complete  triumph  of  good  over  evil  in  this  life.  "  Choose 
ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve," — in  that  lay  the  whole 
alternative,  the  ultimate  possibility  for  good  or  evil,  in  so 
far  as  the  world  of  the  present  was  concerned.  Only  in 
an  after-life  could  the  final  triumph  of  the  good  be  looked 
for, — in  a  life  after  that  resurrection  of  the  dead  which  the 
prophets,  the  sons  of  Zoroaster,  awaking  from  their  long 
sleep,  should  bring  to  pass. 
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It  seems  at  first  strange  that  the  Persian  creed  never 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  Greek.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  doubted  whether  it  was  ever  presented  to  him  in  its 
highest  and  purest  form.  The  ideal  was,  perhaps,  too 
elevated  for  the  ordinary  devotee,  and  its  full  appreciation 
confined  to  the  initiated  few.  The  Greek  learnt  indeed  in 
after  times  to  admire  certain  of  the  virtues  which  the 
Persian  displayed ;  but  never  grasped,  apparently,  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  basis  which  underlay  them.  It 
was  long,  too,  ere  the  bitter  hostility  to  the  barbarian 
allowed  the  Greek  to  view  him  and  his  ways  with  unpre- 
judiced eyes  ;  and  in  that  lapse  of  time  the  barbarian  had 
deteriorated,  and  his  life  had  become  more  and  more 
tainted  with  the  baser  side  of  Oriental  civilization,  which 
could  only  excite  contempt  in  the  Hellenic  mind. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  during  the  later 
years  of  Cyrus  and  the  brief  reign  of  his  successor, 
Cambyses,  but  little  is  known.  Samos  alone,  as  has  been 
said,  retained  its  independence.  During  the  last  years  of 
Cyrus,  somewhere  about  533,  a  certain  Polykrates  made 
himself  tyrant  of  the  island,  and  under  his  rule  the 
Samians  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  prosperity,  so  great  that 
it  remained  proverbial  in  after-history.  Polykrates  used 
to  the  full  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  Cyrus'  deten- 
tion in  the  East.  Separated  as  he  was  by  only  a  few  miles 
of  sea  from  the  great  empire,  he  could  not  but  recognize 
the  danger  of  his  position,  a  danger  which  was  rendered 
far  greater  by  the  fact  that  the  acquisition  of  Phoenicia 
had  given  the  Persians  that  arm  they  had  up  to  that  time 
lacked,  a  fleet.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  island,  due, 
no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  its  being  the  only  Greek 
ading  community  on  the  Asiatic  side  which  was  not 
der  the  Persian  dominion,  enabled  him  to  raise  and 
maintain  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 

K hundred  fifty-oared  war-ships.  He  furthermore  entered 
to  negotiations  with  Egypt,  with  a  view  to  mutual 
tfence. 
At  home  in  the  ^gean,  he  played  a  many-sided  part, 
iracy,  trade,  engineering,  and  territorial  acquisition  were 
all   included   in  the   field   of  his   manifold    activity.     The 
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piracy  was  probably  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  those 
traders  who  did  not  use  Samos  as  an  entrepot  between  East 
and  West.  It  involved  him  in  many  a  quarrel  with  the 
Asiatic  Greek  towns,  whose  anomalous  position  at  the  time 
is  shown  by  the  recorded  fact  that  Polykrates  actually 
took  possession  of  parts  of  their  territory  on  the  mainland, 
although  they  were  under  the  Persian  dominion.  This 
somewhat  wild  career  was  interrupted,  if  not  positively 
checked,  by  events  which  were  preparing  on  the  far  side  of 
the  Levant. 

Cambyses  had  made  up  his  mind  to  complete  by  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  the  work  which  his  father  had  done. 
With  a  view  to  so  doing,  he  was  collecting  a  great  arma- 
ment, in  which  a  powerful  fleet  was  to  play  a  part.  This 
method  of  invasion,  thus  adopted  for  the  first  time,  served 
as  a  precedent  for  all  the  great  Persian  expeditions  of 
after  years.  The  fact  that  it  was  Cambyses  who  conceived 
the  design  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  picture  which  Herodotus 
draws  of  him  as  a  copy  of  a  somewhat  clumsy  Egyptian 
caricature,  even  if  other  evidence  did  not  tend  the  same 
way. 

Ships  were  levied  from  Phoenicia,  and  the  Greeks  of 
Cyprus  had  also  to  contribute  to  the  fleet.  The  latter, 
after  the  fall  of  Assyria,  to  which  they  had  been  in  a 
position  of  nominal  subordination,  had  enjoyed  a  short 
period  of  absolute  liberty.  Amasis  of  Egypt  had  reduced 
them  to  subjection  ;  but,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Persi.an 
power  in  the  Syrian  region,  they  had  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  to  Egypt  and  tendered  their  submission  to  the 
new  empire. 

Polykrates  began  to  reconsider  his  position.  A  Greek 
legend,  which  Herodotus  has  preserved,  represents  him  as 
having  been  thrown  over  by  Amasis  out  of  superstitious 
apprehension.  His  hitherto  unvarying  success,  so  thought 
the  Egyptian  king,  must  end  in  some  terrible  disaster 
proportionate  in  greatness.  Herodotus  could  not  resist  a 
tale  which  so  entirely  harmonized  with  his  views  of  life. 

In  actual  fact,  the  reverse  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 
Polykrates  broke  off  the  alliance  with  Amasis  ;  and  not 
merely  did  so,  but  actually  despatched  forty  ships  to  aid 
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the  Persian  expedition.  He  tried,  indeed,  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  and  missed  both  ;  for  he  manned  these 
vessels  with  Samian  suspects,  who  had  no  mind  to  lend 
their  bodies  for  this  experiment  in  diplomacy,  and  forth- 
with turned  Polykrates*  own  weapons  against  himself 
by  sailing  back  with  the  fleet  and  making  an  attack  on 
Samos.  Failing  in  that,  they  sailed  away  to  Laconia,  with 
a  view  to  getting  help  of  Sparta.  Polykrates'  great  bid 
for  Persian  favour  had  miscarried. 

What  followed  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  being  the 
first  example  of  the  way  in  which  Corinth  could,  and  did, 
force  the  hand  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  matters  of 
policy. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  indeed  grievances  against 
the  Samians  ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  have 
undertaken  the  expedition,  had  they  not  been  urged 
thereto  by  Corinth.  The  grievance  on  the  side  of 
Corinth  was  of  a  kind  that  was  fated  to  reappear  on  many 
momentous  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  next  century. 
Corinthian  trade  had  been  interfered  with  by  the  Samians. 
The  piratical  enterprise  of  Polykrates  was  sure  to  be 
directed  against  the  trade  of  a  state  which  had  broken  off 
its  old  commercial  relations  with  Samos  and  transferred 
its  connection  to  Miletus. 

The  expedition  took  place  about  524.  It  failed.  After 
a  fruitless  siege  of  forty  days  the  Lacedaemonians  returned 
to  Peloponnese. 

Soon  afterwards  Polykrates  met  his  end.  He  was 
enticed  to  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  by  Oroetes,  Satrap 
of  Sardes,  and  there  put  to  death. 

His  secretary,  Maeandrios,  carried  on  the  tyranny  for 
some    years;    but    about   the    year    516   a   Persian    force 
invaded  the  island,  and  established  Sylosori,  a  brother  of  ii.iii.  13^ 
Polykrates  who  had  won  the  favour  of  Darius,  as  tyrant  ^'^^' 
in  the  Persian  interest.     A  brother  of  Maeandrios  made 

iie  vigorous  but  vain   attempt  to  win   the  island  back, 
he  acquisition  of  Samos  completed  the  Persian  conquest 
'  the  Asian  coast. 
It   is   significant   that    Sparta,   when   appealed    to    by 
[aeandrios  for  help,  not  merely  refused  it,  but  dismissed 
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him  from  the  Peloponnese,  lest  he  should  bring  about 
political  complications.  Sparta's  policy  on  this  occasion, 
and  her  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  show 
that  the  fear  of  experience  had  taken  the  place  with  her 
of  that  courage  of  ignorance  which  she  had  shown  in  her 
alliance  withLydia. 

Cambyses'  short  reign  came  to  an  end  in  522.  He 
had  added  to  his  dominions  Egypt  and  the  Libyan  coast 
as  far  as  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  had  even  made  an 
expedition  up  the  Nile  into  Ethiopia.  The  Greeks  in 
Egypt  had  been  involved  in  the  disaster  which  fell  upon 
their  adopted  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  Persian  enterprise  in  the  West  was 
for  the  time  being  at  a  standstill ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Samians,  seem  to  have  passed 
seven  uneventful  years  of  submission  to  their  new  ruler. 

The  last  few  months  "of  Cambyses'  life  had  been 
troubled  by  the  plots  of  a  Magian  named  Gaumata,  who 
is  said  to  have  borne  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Smerdis, 
a  brother  whom  Cambyses  had  caused  to  be  murdered. 
The  rising  was  no  doubt  encouraged  by  the  state  of 
Cambyses'  health.  He  had  certainly  suffered  from  serious 
illness  in  Egypt ;  there  is,  indeed,  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  was  an  epileptic. 

The  story  of  this  false  Smerdis  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
mysteries  of  the  period.  But  few  reliable  details  of  it 
survive,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  contained  in  the 
great  inscription  of  Darius  on  the  rocks  at  Behistun. 

The  usurpation  was  certainly  popular  in  the  home 
provinces  of  the  empire,  if  the  rapid  spread  of  the  insur- 
rection be  any  criterion.  On  his  way  home  from  Egypt 
to  suppress  it,  Cambyses  died, — a  violent  death,  it  seems 
certain,  though  historians  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  its 
exact  form. 

For  some  years  the  pseudo-Smerdis  concealed  his 
identity,  and  maintained  his  power  ;  but  at  last  the  sus- 
pected deception  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  gr^at 
Persian  nobles,  among  whom  was  Darius,  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  Achnemenid  family.  Of  the  events  that 
followed,   nothing  is   known   for  certain,   save  that  these 
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nobles  assassinated  the  pretender,  and    Darius  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  power. 

He  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a  king  without  a  king- 
dom ;  for  the  great  satraps  of  the  provinces,  whose  position 
placed  at  their  disposal  large  resources  of  men  and  money, 
revolted  with  well-nigh  one  consent.  The  province  in 
Asia  Minor  was  one  of  the  few  which  did  not  join  in  the 
rising.  If  a  tale  preserved  in  Herodotus  be  true,  its  J^j 
governor  Orcetes  meditated  insurrection  ;  but,  before  he 
could  carry  his  plans  into  action,  he  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  bodyguard,  in  obedience  to  written  orders  sent  by 
Darius. 

The  whole  of  the  work  of  Cyrus  seemed  undone. 
The  conquest  of  the  great  Empire  had  to  be  carried  out 
again,  as  it  were,  from  the  beginning.  How  Darius  carried 
it  out  is  no  real  part  of  the  present  story.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  did  the  work,  and  that  he  seems  to  have  done 
it  thoroughly. 

This  formidable  upheaval  showed  Darius  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  empire  a  new  organization,  under  which  its 
recurrence  would  be  difficult  or  impossible.  The  time  of 
Cyrus  had  been  fully  taken  up  with  the  military  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  the  great  realm.  Cambyses  had  been 
similarly  occupied  during  his  short  reign  ;  though  it  may 
also  be  doubted  whether  he  possessed  the  capacity  required 
for  carrying  out  so  huge  a  scheme.  Under  these  two  rulers 
the  old  Assyrian  method,  or  want  of  method,  of  adminis- 
tration had  largely  prevailed,  a  system  which  seems  to 
have  been  admirably  designed  for  goading  the  subject 
populations  into  rebellion,  but  which  provided  no  machinery 
by  which  insurrection  could  be  rendered  difficult  or  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  The  central  power  was  ever  kept 
on  the  strain  by  repeated  revolts  in  the  provinces,  if  the 
term  "province"  can  be  applied  to  regions  which  were 
not  in  any  real  sense  "areas  of  administration,"  but  were 
merely  regarded  as  lands  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  conquerors. 

There  are  two  important  reasons  why,  in  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  relations  between  Greek  and  Persian, 
prominence  should  be  given  to  this  organization  of  the 
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empire  upder  Darius.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  destined 
to  be  the  permanent  political  system  of  the  Persian  dominion 
for  all  the  ages  during  which  that  empire  continued  to  be 
the  neighbour  of  the  Greek  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  ability  of  the 
Persian  race  at  its  highest  point  of  development,  and  the 
enlightened  character  of  some,  at  least,  of  its  rulers,  without 
fully  appreciating  the  main  details  of  the  great  scheme  of 
imperial  and  provincial  government  which  Darius  promul- 
gated. In  certain  respects,  indeed,  its  methods  may  seem 
rude  when  compared  with  those  of  later  ages ;  but  in 
judging  of  them  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
designed  for  the  government  of  peoples  most  of  whom 
recognized  no  law  save  that  of  the  strong  hand,  and 
furthermore,  that  its  creators  were  creators  in  a  very  literal 
sense  of  the  term,  in  that  their  work  was  so  far  in  advance 
of  anything  on  the  same  scale  which  had  preceded  it,  that 
its  originality  is  beyond  question.  The  decay  of  the 
empire  for  whose  government  it  was  formed  was  not  due 
to  faults  in  the  scheme  itself,  but  to  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  those  who  administered  it.  It  erred  perhaps  on 
the  side  of  centralization  ;  but  then  the  East  does  not 
understand,  and  never  has  understood,  anything  but 
centralization  in  government.  Still,  this  feature  was,  owing 
to  special  circumstances,  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  it ;  for 
it  was  at  the  centre  of  the  empire,  in  the  reigning  family 
itself,  that  the  decay  set  in  which  corrupted  the  whole. 

The  first  danger  to  be  provided  against  by  the  new 
scheme  was  caused  by  the  isolation  and  comparative  in- 
dependence of  the  provincial  governors,  especially  in  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  form  of  danger 
common  to  all  great  empires  at  all  ages  of  the  world, 
one  against  which  the  central  government  must  ever  make 
provision.  Darius'  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  conceived 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  were  followed  in  later  days 
by  the  Caesars  in  dealing  with  the  Caesarean  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Not  merely  was  the  area  of 
administration  of  the  governor  limited  within  the  province, 
but  also  his  actions  were  placed  under  immediate  observa- 
tion  by   the   appointment   of   high    officials,  with  special 
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ucpartments  of  their  own,  who  were  not  under  his  control, 
but  were  directly  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  empire. 
The  plan  had  its  disadvantages  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  governed  ;  and  there  were  doubtless  many  instances 
in  which  the  subjects  of  the  Great  King,  like  the  Roman 
provincial  of  later  days,  complained  that  "  discord  and  Tac. 
harmony  between  those  set  over  them  were  alike  disastrous  ^"^*  ^^' 
to  those  they  ruled."  For  the  end  for  which  it  was  devised, 
however,  the  method  seems  to  have  been  effective. 

The  empire  was  divided  into  satrapies,  whose  number 
varied  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  at  different  periods  of 
Darius'  reign.*  Persia  proper  was  alone  excluded,  receiving 
special  treatment  as  the  home  of  the  ruling  race. 

The  civil  and  military  powers  in  these  satrapies  or 
provinces  were  divided.  Three  independent  officials,  with 
separate  departments  of  administration,  were  appointed 
to  each.  In  the  case  of  Ifhportant  provinces  the  satraps 
were  generally  drawn  from  great  families  connected  with 
the  Achaemenids  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  others  the  field 
of  choice  seems  to  have  been  practically  unlimited,  and 
governors  were  selected  from  among  the  comparatively 
poor  as  well  as  from  the  wealthy,  from  the  subject  races 
as  well  as  from  the  Persians.  The  instances  in  which 
persons  not  of  Persian  or  Medic  extraction  were  appointed 
to  these  important  posts  seem,  however,  to  have  been  rare 
and  exceptional.  There  was  no  set  period  for  the  tenure 
of  the  office.  The  duration  of  the  governor's  administra- 
tion depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Great  King. 

In  all  civil  matters  the  governor  had  absolute  authority. 
He  controlled  the  administration  of  the  taxes  and  the  dis- 
pensation of  justice ;  he  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
As  viceroy,  representing  the  king,  he  was  allowed  to  main- 
tain a  court  and  bodyguard,  with  other  minor  attributes  of 
regal  power.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  neither 
commanded  nor  even  controlled  the  military  forces  in  his 
province  ;  in  fact,  a  common  policy  of  the  central  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been   to  place   a  personal  enemy  of 

*  Herodotus,  speaking  probably  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign, 
mentions  twenty.  The  Behistun  inscription  enumerates  twenty-three  ; 
the  inscription  of  Naksh-i-Rustem  twenty-eight. 
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the  governor  in  command  of  the  troops,  whose  relations 
with  the  king  were,  of  course,  direct.  It  may  be  that 
under  exceptional  circumstances, — as,  for  instance,  when 
Artaphernes  was  satrap  of  Sardes  at  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  revolt, — the  supreme  direction  of  military  operations 
was  entrusted  to  a  governor  of  peculiarly  high  distinc- 
tion. 

The  secretary  of  state  within  the  province  was  a  third 
official  who  had  immediate  relations  to  the  king.  Though 
nominally  the  chief  assistant  of  the  governor,  he  was  in 
reality  appointed  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  to  report 
irregularities  or  suspicious  circumstances  to  the  central 
government  at  Susa. 

In  his  general  relations  with  the  subject  populations 
and  vassal  kingdoms,  the  Persian  seems  to  have  followed 
a  policy  of  forbearance  and  liberality  which  is  extra- 
ordinary at  that  period.  The^nguage,  customs,  religion, 
and  local  laws  of  the  various  peoples  were  respected  ;  even 
their  rulers  were  in  many  cases  allowed  to  remain  in 
power,  provided  always  that  their  rule  was  in  conformity 
with  Persian  interests.  The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  are  an 
instance  in  point.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  such  local 
self-government  as  they  had  possessed  under  their  Lydian 
suzerain,  with  the  exception  that,  for  any  democracies 
which  had  existed  in  them,  either  an  aristocracy,  or  a 
Greek  tyrant  ruling  in  the  Persian  interest,  was  substituted. 
Such  was  the  case,  at  any  rate,  before  the  Ionian  revolt. 
Motives  of  self-interest  obviously  contributed  to  this,  policy. 
The  maintenance  of  local  institutions  in  the  empire,  and 
the  avoidance  of  complete  unification,  were  eminently 
calculated  to  keep  the  various  populations  separate,  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  any  rebellion  over  a  wide  area. 
To  use  a  modern  simile,  the  provinces  were  converted,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  into  compartments  fireproof  against  the 
flame  of  insurrection. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  throughout  the  vast 
area  of  the  empire  as  a  whole,  the  condition  of  the 
population  generally  was  greatly  ameliorated  in  com- 
parison with  its  life  in  the  past.  Precautions  were  taken 
to  safeguard  the  subject  from  oppression  by  high  officials. 
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Apart  from  the  check  which  the  triple  division  of  direct 
responsibihty  placed  on  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  a 
special  body  of  officers,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  king's 
"eyes"  or  "ears,"  went  on  annual  circuits  through  the 
empire,  and  reported  any  case  of  abuse  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  intention,  at  any  rate,  was  good  ;  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  system  could  guarantee  the  pro- 
vincial from  acts  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  officials  who 
had  a  mind  to  act  in  arbitrary  fashion. 

But  there  was  another  most  important  side  to  the  policy 
of  the  government.  The  ordinary  conditions  of  daily  life 
within  the  empire  were  certainly  made  much  better  than 
they  had  been  before  its  establishment.  It  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  government  to  preserve  peace,  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  a  continent  which  only  knew  the  peace  of  ex- 
haustion. Petty  states  were  no  longer  allowed  to  wage 
war  on  one  another.  Lire  became  more  secure.  The 
highways  of  the  land  and  sea  were  rendered  safe  by  the 
suppression  of  brigandage  and  piracy.  The  great  roads 
were  improved  in  character,  to  the  benefit  of  internal 
trade.  Moreover,  to  facilitate  trade,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  revenue,  Darius  instituted  a  system  of 
currency,  whose  coins  were  notorious  for  the  purity  of 
their  metal.  The  gold  Daric  became,  indeed,  the  sovereign 
of  the  ancient  trading  world ;  for  the  Greeks  had  not 
command  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  precious  metal  to 
introduce  a  gold  standard  into  their  coinage  system. 
The  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  the  bringing  of 
waste  lands  into  cultivation,  was  not  merely  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  government ;  it  was  actually  inculcated  by 
the  Persian  religion. 

The  revenue  and  taxation  of  the  empire  was  conducted 
on  business-like  principles  during  the  days  of  Darius  ;  and 
though  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  subject  populations 
were  not  light,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  received  a  fair  return 
for  their  contributions  in  the  shape  of  that  prosperity 
which  followed  upon  the  greater  security  they  enjoyed.  The 
financial  levy  was  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  or  in  both, 
according  to  the  nature  and  products  of  a  province.  The 
great  defect  of  the  system  was,  however,  that  the  satraps, 
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after  handing  over  the  provincial  quota  to  the  imperial 
treasury,  had  thereafter  to  raise  from  the  province  the  ex- 
penses of  themselves  and  their  following.  Given  a  strong 
central  government  and  a  good  satrap,  the  system  was 
probably  as  free  from  abuse  as  such  a  system  could  be  ; 
but  if,  as  must  too  often  have  been  the  case,  either  of 
these  circumstances  were  unfavourable,  much  evil  must 
have  resulted  to  the  subject  populations,  and  many  of 
the  outbreaks  which  took  place  must  be  assigned  to  such 
a  cause. 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  heaviest  burden  laid 
upon  the  provincial  population  was  the  obligation  to  furnish 
contingents  for  the  army  of  the  empire.  Considering  the 
nature  of  the  monarchy,  the  actual  standing  army  seems 
to  have  been  curiously  small,  little  more,  in  fact,  than  what 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  within  the 
frontiers.  In  case,  therefore,  *f  external  war,  unsparing 
levies  of  the  subject  population  were  inevitable.  The 
burden  seems  also  to  have  been  unevenly  distributed  :  it 
would  naturally  fall  most  heavily  on  those  peoples  who 
made  the  most  effective  soldiers.  From  a  military  point 
of  view,  this  feature  of  the  imperial  system  was  a  mistake. 
An  army  formed  of  heterogeneous  elements  deficient  in 
military  training  cannot  under  such  a  system  have  been 
welded  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Only  its  multitude 
could  be  strikingly  formidable. 

But  in  every  other  respect  the  new  empire  with  which 
the  Greeks  had  been  brought  into  contact  was  not  a  mere 
aggregation  of  barbarism,  but  a  highly  organized  piece  of 
machinery,  controlled  by  a  people  who,  in  certain  sides  of 
their  civilization,  compared  not  unfavourably  with  the 
Greeks  themselves. 

This  great  scheme  of  organization  was  in  all  probability 
not  carried  out  in  one  piece,  though  the  greater  part  of  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  years  which  followed  the  com- 
pletion of  the  re-conquest. 

After  securing  the  empire  from  disturbance  from 
within,  the  next  step  was  to  secure  it  against  disturbance 
from  without ;  and  it  was  in  carrying  out  this  policy  that 
Darius  came  into  conflict  with  the  Greek  in  Europe. 
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An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  that  the  weakest 
part  of  the  whole  frontier,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
that  portion  immediately  east  of  the  Caspian,  lay  along 
the  shores  of  the  /Egean  and  the  Propontis.  But  whereas 
on  the  eastern  frontier  the  races  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary  were  probably  alien  and  hostile  to  one  another, 
on  the  western  border  the  peoples  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  seas  were  akin,  and  in  close  sympathy.  The 
Thracian  races  of  North-west  Asia  Minor  were  within 
sight  of  the  lands  of  their  free  brethren  in  Europe  ;  the 
Greek  of  the  Ionian  coast  was  within  an  easy  and  safe 
voyage  of  twenty-four  hours  of  his  mother  country.  Blood 
was  thicker  than  water  even  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ ;  and  the  sympathy  of  kindred 
races  so  near  at  hand  must  have  seemed  to  Darius  and 
the  Persians  a  standing  menace  to  this  extremity  of  the 
empire.  The  possibility  of  its  taking  an  active  form  in 
case  of  a  revolt  was  also  an  obvious  danger. 

Had  the  Greeks  of  Asia  been  different  from  what 
they  were,  had,  indeed,  they  not  been  Greeks,  it  is  possible 
that  Darius  would  not  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
take  action. 

The  character  of  this  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race  at 
this  period  of  its  history  is  difficult  to  realize.  The  extant 
evidence  on  the  question,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments  of  the  writings  of  historians  most  of  whose 
works  have  perished,  is  demonstrably  hostile  to  the 
Ionian  Greek,  and  not  merely  that,  but  demonstrably  un- 
fair. Herodotus,  as  will  be  shown  in  dealing  with  his 
account  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  mistaken  impression  of  the  nature  of  this  people 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  after-time.  His  whole 
view  of  the  Ionian  Greek  was  coloured  by  the  belief  that 
he  was  originally  responsible  for  all  the  trouble  which  fell 
upon  European  Hellas  in  the  years  succeeding  the  revolt ; 
that  he  imperilled  the  very  existence  of  that  Hellenic 
liberty  which  was  destined  to  produce  the  greatness  of 
that  after-time  under  whose  influence  he  wrote.  He 
looked  upon  the  revolt  as  having  been  from  beginning  to 
end   a  colossal  mistake.     Begun  in  culpable  ignorance,  it 
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was  carried  out  with  contemptible  pusillanimity, — so  he 
thought.  Its  authors  were  a  people  of  whom  the  Hellenic 
race  was  ashamed.  Even  their  nearest  relations  among 
the  Greeks  were  loth  to  claim  relationship  with  them. 

Apart  from  the  facts  which  Herodotus  himself  gives 
tending  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  the  previous  history  of 
this  branch  of  the  Greek  race,  and  especially  of  the 
Ionian  section  of  it,  tends  in  every  way  to  deductions 
which  are  irreconcilable  with  the  views  of  the  historian. 
These  lonians  were  the  descendants  of  men  who  had 
been  conspicuous  for  ages  as  the  boldest  navigators  of 
their  time  ;  who  had  planted  colonies  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  making  voyages  to  lands 
previously  unknown  to  the  Greek,  undeterred  by  the 
partly  fabulous,  partly  real,  perils  of  such  enterprises. 
The  Ionian  Greek  had  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to 
take  his  life  in  his  hands,  facing  all  the  manifold  dangers 
incident  to  early  navigation,  to  intercourse  with  barbarous 
tribes  and  life  among  them.  And  though  by  the  end ,  of 
the  sixth  century  custom  and  experience  must  have 
diminished  the  perils  attached  to  such  adventurous  exist- 
ence, yet  even  then  the  Ionian  had  only  one  rival,  the 
Phoenician,  in  the  boldness  of  his  seamanship.  The 
dangerous  trade  route  with  Egypt  across  the  expanse  of 
the  Levant  was  in  his  hands  ;  the  corn  trade  with  the 
stormy  Euxine  was  still  for  the  most  part  under  his 
control. 

Such  a  mode  of  life,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  Asiatic  Greek  towns  must  have  shared, 
was  not  calculated  to  produce  a  people  lacking  in  courage 
or,  indeed,  in  perseverance.  It  is  true  that  by  the  time 
that  Darius'  organization  of  the  empire  had  been  brought 
to  something  like  completion,  the  race  had  been  for  more 
than  half  a  century  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Judged  by  the 
standard  of  those  days,  the  yoke  had  been  a  light  one  ;  it 
could  hardly  have  been  accounted  heavy  at  any  period  of 
history.  It  might  easily  have  been  much  heavier.  It 
would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  conqueror  to 
have  made  it  so,  had  the  subject  cities  displayed  the 
temper  of  passive  submission. 
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Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  these  cities  during 
the  half  century  which  intervened  between  the  fall  of 
Crcesus  and  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt.  If  they  tamely 
submitted  .to  their  fate  during  this  period,  the  revolt  itself 
becomes  incomprehensible.  There  is  absolutely  no 
adequate  immediate  cause  for  it ;  and  Herodotus'  own 
account  of  its  beginning  shows  by  certain  significant 
phrases  which  he  uses  that,  though  the  actual  outbreak 
was  premature,  the  design  had  existed  before  ever  Arista- 
goras  made  his  failure  at  Naxos.  There  is  no  record  of 
an  actual  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Persia  towards 
the  towns  during  the  years  which  immediately  preceded 
it,  which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  relations 
between  them  had  become  suddenly  embittered. 

The  cause  which  lay  behind  the  whole  of  the  history 
of  Darius'  dealings  with  the  West  is  the  feeling  with  which 
the  Greek  regarded  the  very  idea  of  subjection.  He 
must  have  been  at  the  period  the  most  restless  subject 
that  ever  empire  had.  Darius  seems  to  have  recognized 
from  the  very  first  that  the  presence  of  this  wayward,  bold, 
intriguing  race  on  the  western  fringe  of  his  dominions 
constituted  an  ever-present  danger.  The  intensity  of  the 
political  feeling  within  the  cities  themselves  with  regard 
to  their  internal  affairs,  which  is  known  to  have  existed 
within  them  at  this  time,  indicates  the  intensity  of  the 
feeling  with  which  they  regarded  the  foreign  yoke. 
Democrat,  aristocrat,  and  tyrant  did  not  fight  their  fierce 
battles  with  one  another  to  win  the  prize  of  pre-eminence 
in  servitude.  The  opponents  would  seek,  too,  for  external 
support ;  and  the  satraps  of  the  West  must  have  been 
continually  worried  by  appeals  for  assistance  from  v/hat- 
ever  side  assumed  for  the  time  being  the  philo-Persian 
role ;  and  must  have  known,  too,  that  the  opposite  side 
would  seek  for  help  elsewhere.  And  what  was  "else- 
where "  likely  t6  mean,  save  beyond  the  narrow  seas,  in 
European  Greece  }  Nor  can  the  intense  desire  for  freedom 
in  the  mass  of  the  populations  of  the  Greek  cities  have 
remained  in  any  way  a  secret  from  the  Persian  governors. 
There  were  plenty  of  people  in  every  city  whose  interest 
it  would   be   to   tell   tales   of  their   neighbours,  and   it    is 
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perhaps  the  blackest  blot  on  the  character  of  the  Greek 
that  he  was  but  too  ready  to  betray  his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  problem  which  presented  itself  to  Darius  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
must  have  been  very  similar  to  that  which  presented  itself 
to  Caesar  five  and  a  half  centuries  later  in  North-west  Gaul. 
Just  as  the  Gaul  of  that  period  was  likely  to  remain  a 
restless  subject  of  Rome  so  long  as  kinsmen  beyond  the 
Channel  remained  free,  and  so  long  as  he  might  look  to 
them  for  support  in  case  of  revolt,  so  was  the  Greek  of 
Asia  likely  to  be  restive,  even  under  the  lightest  yoke,  so 
long  as  his  kin  beyond  the  ^gean  remained  unsubdued, 
and  so  long  as  their  aid  might  be  hoped  for  whenever 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom. 

The  policy  thus,  in  a  way,  forced  upon  Darius,  was 
carried  out  in  three  steps,  of  which  the  second  came  near 
to  being  a  retrograde  one,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  programme,  while  the  third  was  certainly  not  one 
of  advance. 

These  are : — 

(i)  The  Scythian  Expedition  ; 

(2)  The  Suppression  of  the  Ionian  Revolt ; 

(3)  The  Expeditions  of  492  and  490.  ^ 
It  may  seem  strange  to  include  the  so-called  Scythian 

Expedition  in  any  design  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  in 
Western  Asia.  The  name  commonly  attributed  to  it,  for 
which  Herodotus  is  mainly  responsible,  is,  however,  mis- 
leading. Neither  he  nor,  in  all  probability,  those  Greeks 
who  were  contemporary  with  it,  or  even  took  part  in  it,  were 
likely  to  understand  its  object.  The  Persian  Government 
had  the  most  overwhelming  interest  in  concealing  that 
object  from  the  Greeks. 

Greek  imagination,  however,  could  not  resist  the 
attractions  of  a  subject  so  unknown  and  so  vast,  and 
absolutely  ran  riot  in  dealing  with  it.  Herodotus  repro- 
duces in  detail  the  fantastic  legend.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  reproduce  it  here.  The  first  aim  must  be  to  try  and 
discover  any  solid  facts  in  the  story  of  the  expedition. 
The  next,  in  view  of  the  mass  of  modern  literature  which 
has  sprung  up  with  regard  to  it.  must  be  to  show  what 
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the  expedition   was  not.     Lastly,  it  will  be   necessary   to 
^int  out  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis  as  to  what  it 
was,    and   to    show   its  connection   with   such   designs   as 
Darius  had  upon  Greece. 

The  very  date  of  the  expedition  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
uncertainty.  Dates  ranging  from  515  to  508  before  Christ 
have  been  suggested  by  various  authorities.*  On  the 
whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  took  place  in  512. 

A   twofold    tctc-di{-p07it  had    already  been  accjuired   in 

urope  by  the  reduction  of  Byzantion  and  of  the  Thracian 

Lhersonese,   over    the   latter   of  which   Miltiades,   son   of 

Ivimon,  who  was  destined  to  become  famous  at  Marathon, 

bore  rule. 

The  standing  army  of  the  Empire  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  small,  little  more,  indeed,  than  what  was  requisite 
for  police  duties  at  home  and  in  the  provinces.  It  was 
therefore  necessary,  when  any  great  expedition  was  con- 
templated, to  call  for  levies  from  the  subject  races.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this  peculiar  policy  in  military 
matters.  It  was  manifestly  an  economy  in  time  of  peace. 
It  made  it  unnecessary  to  entrust  large  bodies  of  troops, 
save  under  exceptional  circumstances,  to  commanders  in 
the  remote  provinces.  The  levy  system  was  also  an 
effective  one  when  dealing  with  such  enemies,  within  and 
without,  as  the  Empire  would  have  to  meet  in  Asia,  and 
this  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  in  many  years  of  cam- 
paigning. It  never  really  failed  until  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  infinitely  better  armed  foe,  the  Greek  of  Europe. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  force  collected  is  reported 
by  tradition  to  have  amounted  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  j     Here  let  it  be  said,  as  will  frequently  have  to  be 

*  Any  date  after  511  is  highly  improbable,  because  in  that  year 
Hippias  was  driven  out  of  Athens  and  retired  to  Sigeum.  Had  the 
expedition  taken  place  after  his  arrival  there,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
he  would  have  accompanied  Darius.  Other  considerations  tend  in 
the  same  direction. 

t  Herodotus  says  seven  hundred  thousand  men  and  six  hundred 
ships.  This  would  imply  that  somewhat  more  than  the  ordinary 
general  levy  of  the  Empire  was  called  out  for  the  expedition.  The 
numbers  are  almost  certainly  exaggerated. 

The  number  of  ships,  viz.  six  hundred,  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  is 
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said  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  these  wars,  that  the 
numbers  which  the  Greeks  attributed  to  the  Persian 
armies  in  various  campaigns  are,  without  doubt,  invariably 
exaggerated.  There  is  no  fixed  ratio  in  the  exaggeration. 
Sometimes  it  is  manifold  ;  sometimes  it  is  not.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  Greek  estimate  of  numbers  is  that  the 
forces  which  Persia  could  put  into  the  field  when  occasion 
demanded  were  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude  than  any  of 
which  the  Greek  had  experience.  Even  the  myriad  stood 
with  him  for  a  countless  number. 

In  the  present  instance  the  force  must  indeed  have 
been  a  large  one,  for  the  undertaking  was  great ;  and  the 
Persian,  unless  he  is  much  misrepresented  in  history, 
preferred  on  all  occasions  to  have  a  large  numerical 
margin  of  safety.  Possibly  he  thought  Ahura-mazda  was 
"  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions." 

The  crossing  into  Europe  was  affected  by  throwing  a 
bridge  over  the  Bosphorus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kalchedon.* 

somewhat  suspicious.  The  Persian  fleet  at  Lade  is  stated  to  have 
been  six  hundred  (H.  vi.  9).  At  Marathon  it  is  the  same  (vi.  95). 
These  may  be  mere  vague  calculations  without  any  real  foundation  ; 
it  may  be  that  six  hundred  was  the  ordinary  official  number  of  vessels 
that  belonged  to  the  Persian  war  fleet,  and  that  Herodotus  has 
assumed  that  on  each  of  these  occasions  the  whole  fleet  was  employed. 
In  the  present  instance,  he  does  not  mention  any  save  the  Greek  con- 
tingents. It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Greeks  could  furnish  six 
hundred  vessels.  They  could  only  raise  three-fifths  of  that  number 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lade.  Still,  Herodotus  knows  so  little 
about  the  present  expedition,  that  his  omission  to  mention  other 
contingents,  if  not  a  mere  oversight,  may  be  due  to  the  want  of 
information. 

*  As  it  is  important  to  note  the  exact  nature  of  the  traceable 
evidence  on  which  Herodotus  bases  the  various  details  he  gives  of 
the  campaign,  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  present  case  that  he  states 
that  Darius  set  up  pillars  with  bilingual  inscriptions  at  the  point  of 
crossing,  and  that  the  Byzantians  removed  them  to  their  city,  and 
used  them  for  the  altar  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthosia.  One  stone, 
covered  with  Assyrian  letters,  was  left  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus. 

This  is  apparently  the  statement  of  one  who  has  seen  them  there  ; 
and  the  sentence  which  follows,  in  which  Herodotus  gives  his  own 
view  as  to  the  position  of  the  bridge,  tends  to  confirm  this  impression. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  terrific  current  off  Seraglio  Point  at 
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After  crossing  into  Europe,  Darius  commanded  the  II.  iv,  89. 
lonians,  /Eolians,  and  Hcllespontines,  who  conducted  the 
fleet,  to  sail  to  the  Ister,  and  while  waiting  for  him  there, 
to  build  a  bridge  over  the  river.  They  went  two  days' 
sail  up  the  stream,  and  constructed  one  at  or  near  the  head 
of  the  Delta.*  The  first  point  indicated  in  the  route  taken 
by  the  army  is  the  source  or  sources  of  the  Tearos.  This 
was  a  subtributary  of  the  Agrianes  (the  modern  Ergene), 
which  was  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Hebrus.f  The  Arteskos 
river,  which  is  the  next  point  mentioned,  is  not  capable 
of  certain  identification  at  the  present  day. 

The  tribes  of  the  coast  of  the  modern  East  Rumelia  h.  iv,  93. 
or  South  Bulgaria  yielded  without  a  blow.  The  Getae, 
between  the  Ha^mus  (Balkans)  and  the  Ister,  were  the 
first  to  offer  any  resistance ;  but  they  were  subdued. 
So  far  the  tale  is  comprehensible.  The  army  must  have 
passed  near  to  the  Greek  colonies,  Salmydessos,  ApoUonia, 
and  Mesembria,  which  are  indeed  mentioned  in  relation 
to  the  tribes  south  of  the  Haemus.  From  these,  probably, 
vague  tales  of  this  part  of  the  expedition  arrived  in 
Greece. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  story  is  full  of  inconsis- 
tencies and  improbabilities. 

Arrived  at  the  Ister,  Darius,  a  commander  of  great  and 
manifold  experience,  is  represented  as  having  ordered  the 
Ionian  Greeks  to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  river 
after  he  had  passed  it,  and  to  follow  him  into  the  unknown 

Constantinople  will  understand  that  the  bridge  could  hardly  have 
been  constructed  opposite  Kalchedon. 

Herodotus'  residence  at  Samos  would  enable  him  to  obtain  some 
sort  of  information  with  regard  to  the  work  of  a  Samian  architect. 
He  must  have  seen,  too,  the  picture  of  the  bridge,  with  the  accom- 
panying inscription,  dedicated  by  Mandrocles,  the  engineer,  in  the 
temple  of  Hera. 

*  Probably  further  up,  since  there  are  great  marshes  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  near  the  mouths  of  the  Sereth  and  Pruth.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  between  Tchernavoda  and  the  great  bend  to 
the  Delta. 

t  An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  that  this  point,  though 
its  exact  identification  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
j  must  have  been  on  or  close  to  the  direct  route  from  Byzantion  north- 
wards. 
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north.  No  reason  is  either  given  or  is  conceivable  for 
such  a  suicidal  plan.  The  ships,  moreover,  are  to  remain 
in  the  Ister.  He  was  dissuaded  from  this  by  the  advice 
of  Koes,  the  Greek  tyrant  of  Mytilene.  He  then  gave 
orders  that  the  Greeks  should  remain  at  the  river  sixty 
days,  and  if  he  did  not  return  in  that  time,  should  loose 
the  bridge  and  sail  away. 

No  advantage  can  possibly  be  gained  by  treating  this 
as  serious  history.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  general  of 
experience  should  either  propose  to  deliberately  cut  his 
own  line  of  communications  when  about  to  enter  an 
unknown  region,  or  even  that  he  should  have  appointed 
a  set  limit  of  time,  and  that  not  very  long,  after  which  it 
might  be  cut. 

The  story  is  in  all  probability  merely  a  peg  whereon  to 
hang  an  indictment  of  the  Greek  tyrants  of  the  Asian 
coast,  and  is  designed  for  the  glorification  of  the  part 
played  by  Miltiades  in  the  subsequent  debate  on  the 
advisability  of  leaving  Darius  to  his  fate. 

The  truth  it  contains  may  amount  to  no  more  than 
that  the  fleet  did  not  go  farther  than  the  Ister,  and  that 
Darius  did  not  intend  to  remain  north  of  the  river  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  tale  of  the  actual  campaigning  in  Scythia  is  more 
extraordinary  still.  The  Persians  are  represented  as  having 
penetrated  beyond  the  river  Tanais  (Don)  to  the  Oarus, 
(probably  the  Volga),  on  which  they  built  a  series  of  forts. 
They  then  returned  to  the  Ister  by  a  circuitous  route,  and, 
as  might  indeed  be  expected,  the  sixty  days  had  elapsed 
before  their  arrival.  Such  is  Herodotus'  story. 
Strabo,  A    reference   to   this    campaign   in    the   works   of  the 

vii.  305.  geographer  Strabo  shows  that  Herodotus'  version  of  its 
history  was  not  the  only  one  current  among  the  Greeks. 
He  says  that  the  king  and  his  army,  when  between  the 
Ister  and  the  Tyras  (Dniester),  were  compelled  to  turn 
back  under  stress  of  thirst. 

Ktesias,  a  Greek  who  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  at 
the  Persian  Court,  and  who,  though  unreliable,  is  not  likely 
Ktes.         to    understate    Persian   exploits,   says  that  the  king  only 
Pers.  17.    penetrated  fifteen  days'  march  beyond  the  Ister. 


J 
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The  impossibilities  of  Merodotus'  story  are  so  manifest 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  them  out.  How  could 
the  commissariat  of  a  large  force  have  been  provided  for 
on  a  march  of  that  length  through  a  hostile  country  where 
the  natives,  according  to  the  historian's  own  account, 
destroyed  all  local  food  supplies  in  advance  of  the  army  ? 
How  could  the  army  and  the  transport  required  for  it  have 
been  carried  across  such  rivers  as  would  have  to  be  passed 
ere  the  Volga  was  reached, — the  Sereth,  the  Truth,  the 
Dniester,  Dnieper,  Boug,  and  Don,  not  to  mention  numerous 
minor  unfordable  streams  ?  If  this  long  march  was  under- 
taken, why  did  not  Darius  employ  the  fleet  for  commissariat 
purposes,  as  was  the  custom  in  Persian  campaigns  of  this 
age,  where  the  fleet  could  possibly  be  employed  ? 

If  the  fleet  did  remain  at  the  Ister,  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  absolutely  reliable  statements  in  the  story, 
the  fact  itself  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  Darius 
did  not  intend  to  go  far  beyond  that  river.  Ktesias  says 
he  only  proceeded  fifteen  days'  march.  Strabo  implies  that 
he  never  reached  the  Dniester. 

Inasmuch  as  the  reliability  of  Herodotus  as  an  historian 
is  in  question,  it  is  important  to  make  an  attempt  to  sur- 
mise, in  so  far  as  possible,  what  was  the  source  or  sources  of 
this  extraordinary  tale  which  he  has  preserved. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote,  anything  of  the  nature  of  reliable 
information  with  regard  to  events  before  the  war  of 
480  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  palpable 
gaps  in  the  story  of  the  Ionian  Revolt,  the  confusion 
in  the  account  of  the  relations  between  Athens  and  .^gina, 
the  meagreness  of  the  story  of  Marathon,  are  striking 
proofs  that  such  was  the  case  ;  and  if  he  experienced  such 
manifest  difiiculty  in  arriving  at  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  great  events  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
which  Greeks  played  a  foremost  part,  how  much  greater 
difliculty  must  he  have  experienced  in  gaining  information 
as  to  the  events  of  the  later  years  of  the  sixth  century,  in 
which  the  part  played  by  the  Greeks  was  but  secondary  ? 

It  seems  probable  that  his  sources  of  information  in  the 
present  instance  were  two  in  number : — 
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(i)  A  tale  current  in  the  Athens  of  his  own  day,  which 
had  come  thither  by  way  of  the  principaHty  of  Miltiades 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

(2)  Reports  collected  by  the  historian  himself,  either  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  to  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  or  from  persons  who  were  natives  of 
those  parts,  or  had  visited  them. 

To  the  first  of  these  must  be  attributed  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  events  on  the  Danube,  and  especially 
the  celebrated  tale  of  the  proposal  of  Miltiades  to  break 
down  the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  his  fate. 

The  story  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Greek  History. 
Twice,  it  is  said,  did  the  Scythians,  while  Darius  with  his 
army  was  still  far  north  of  the  river,  ride  down  to  the  Ister 
H-iv.  133,  and  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  break  down  the  bridge.     On 
^^  '  the  first  occasion  the   lonians  promised  to    do  so.      The 

tale  seems  to  imply  that  the  promise  was  merely  made 
with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  the  Scythians.  On  the  second 
occasion  the  Scythians  made  much  the  same  appeal,  calling 
on  the  lonians  to  strike  one  grand,  effective  blow  for  their 
freedom. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  minor  difficulties  of 

the  tale,  how,  for  instance,  it  came  about  that  the  Scythians 

knew  of  Darius'  orders  that  the  bridge  should  be  loosed 

after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days. 

H.  iv.  137.        After  this  second  appeal  the  lonians  held  a  consultation. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  Miltiades — the  Athenian  who  com- 
manded, and  was  tyrant  of  the  Hellespontine  Chersonesites — that 
they  should  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Scythians  and  give  liberty 
to  Ionia.  His  views  were  opposed  by  Histi^us  the  Milesian. 
The  argument  of  the  latter  was  that  the  tyrants  individually  owed 
their  position  to  Darius,  and  that,  if  Darius'  power  were  destroyed, 
neither  would  he  himself  be  able  to  rule  in  Miletus,  nor  any  of  the 
rest  to  rule  elsewhere,  for  all  the  states  would  prefer  a  democracy 
to  a  tyranny.  After  this  statement  of  opinion  by  Histiseus,  all  of 
them  forthwith  went  over  to  it,  though  they  had  previously  assented 
to  that  of  Miltiades." 

A  list,  intended  doubtless  as  a  black  list,  of  these 
tyrants  is  given. 
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To  prevent  the  Scythians  seizing  the  bridge,  and  to 
ive  them  the  impression  that  they  were  going  to  follow 
their  advice,  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge  was  removed 
for  the  space  of  a  bow  shot.  The  Scythians  accordingly 
withdrew.  Some  time  afterwards  Darius  and  his  army 
rotijfned,  and  were  alarmed  to  find  the  bridge  apparently 
removed.  They  soon  discovered  their  mistake.  The  bridge 
was  restored  by  Histiaeus.  "Thus  the  Persians  escaped."  ii.iv.  141 
The  Scythians'  judgment  of  the  lonians,  as  reported  by  ^^2. 
Herodotus,   is  pot   without  its  significance    in   the    story: 

Their  cowardice  as  free  men  was  only  equalled  by  their  H.  iv.  142 
fidelity  as  slaves." 

Herodotus  himself  would  be  naturally  inclined  to  seize 
upon  a  tale  which  so  strikingly  confirmed  his  own  estimate 
of  the  lonians. 

But  is  the  story  true  ^ 

The  historian  Thirlwall  suggested  that,  in  its  existing 
form,  it  is  an  excerpt  from  the  defence  made  by  Miltiades 
in  answering  the  charge  of  "  tyranny  "  brought  against  him 
at  Athens  about  the  year  493.  Such  stories  are,  however, 
very  rarely  pure  fabrications  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  general  probability,  it  is  more  likely 
than  unlikely  that  it  contains  a  considerable  element 
of  truth.  There  are,  furthermore,  certain  considerations 
deducible  from  evidence  outside  the  story  itself  which  tend 
to  support  the  view. 

Herodotus  regards  the  expedition  as  the  one  great 
disaster  of  Darius'  career.  Regarded  as  evidence,  this  is 
not  of  itself  very  important.  The  story  as  he  told  it  was 
intended  to  point  the  great  moral  which  runs  throughout 
his  history, — that  special  phase  of  the  great  Hellenic  idea 
of  the  "tragedy"  of  life  in  which  he  most  firmly  believed. 
The  career  of  Darius,  without  this  great  disaster,  would 
have  formed  too  startling  an  exception  to  that  divine  and 
natural  law  of  the  incontinuity  of  human  fortune  which  he 
had  so  consciously  and  conspicuously  illustrated  in  his 
account  of  the  lives  of  Cambyses,  Croesus,  and  Polykrates 
of  Samos. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
expedition  was  not  without  disaster,  rumours  of  which, — 
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probably,  too,  emanating  from  the  Greeks  at  the  Ister, — 
reached  the  cities  of  the  Propontis. 

Ktesias  states  Darius'  losses  to  have  been  80,000  men. 
Even  if  the  actual  number  stated  be  untrustworthy,  it 
shows  that  this  historian,  who  would  be  naturally  inclined 
to  minimize  them,  had  reason  to  regard  them  as  serious. 

But,  furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  during  Darius' 
absence  north  of  the  Danube,  a  large  number  of  the 
Hellespontine  cities  had  seized  the  opportunity  for  revolt. 
Byzantion,  Kalchedon,  Antandros,  and  Lamponion  were 
among  the  number.  This  caused  Darius  to  return  to  Asia 
by  way  of  Sestos.  It  is  inconceivable  that  these  towns 
should  have  chosen  this  time  of  all  others,  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  levy  of  the  Empire  was  actually  under  arms^ 
for  insurrection,  had  they  not  some  reason  to  believe  that 
it  had  gone  whence  it  could  never  return  their  way.  They 
must  have  received,  either  from  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
North  Euxine,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  Greeks  on  the 
Ister,  some  tidings  of  a  great  disaster. 

Even  if  the  Greeks  on  the  Ister  were  not  the  authors 
of  such  tidings,  it  is  unlikely  that  reports  which  came  to 
the  tow^ns  of  the  Propontis  failed  to  reach  them. 

May  it  not  then  be  that  the  fictitious  element  in  the 
report  of  the  discussion  on  the  desertion  of  Darius,  in  so 
far  as  the  general  details  of  the  lines  which  the  discus- 
sion itself  followed  are  concerned,  is  confined  to  the  part 
which  Miltiades  is  alleged  to  have  played  in  it }  It  is  not 
necessary  on  this  assumption  to  further  assume  the  veracity 
of  the  tale  of  the  orders  given  by  Darius  to  the  guardians 
of  the  bridge.  That  tale  simply  served  to  heighten  the 
colouring  of  the  picture  of  the  treason  of  those  Asiatic 
Hellenes  to  Hellenic  freedom,  in  that  it  robbed  them  of 
the  excuse  of  fidelity  to  a  trust  imposed  upon  them. 

It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  some  report  of  disaster 
did  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  plot  in  which  all  the  tyrants 
were  more  or  less  implicated,  bul  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  never  came  to  a  head.  If  it  had  been  a  one-man 
plot,  in  which  Miltiades  had  played  a  solo  part,  surely  his 
design  must  have  become  known  to  Darius.  And  yet 
on    return    to    Asia    Darius    passed     through    Miltiades' 
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duminioiis,  the  only  part,  apparently,  of  the  Hellespontine 
region  to  which  the  infection  of  rebeUion  had  not  spread. 
If  Miltiades  had  taken  part  in  the  plot,  and  if  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  general  practice  of 
Persian  kings,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  lived  to  fight  at  Marathon. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  briefly  how  the  extraordi- 
nary story  of  the  march  beyond  the  Ister  can  possibly 
have  originated. 

Doubtless  the  Greeks  in  the  cities  on  the  north  coast 
had  many  a  tale  brought  to  them  by  the  native  traders 
from  the  interior  of  the  commotion  caused  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  this  strange  army  within  the  Scythian 
borders. 

These  tales,  probably  wild  exaggerations  even  in  their 
original  form,  would  not,  it  may  be  certain,  lose  aught  in 
the  course  of  their  evolution.  An  element  common  to  all 
of  them  would  be  that  somewhere  in  the  Hinterland  this 
army  had  appeared  ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  within  a 
comparatively  short  period  the  most  easterly  of  the  Greek 
cities  came  to  regard  their  own  Hinterland  as  the  scene 
of  its  operations.  This  would  bring  the  imaginary  march 
of  the  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don  and  the 
Volga. 

In  actual  fact,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  most  extreme  point  ever  reached  by  Darius  was  far 
north  of  the  Ister.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  he  ever  passed  the  well-defined  boundaries  set  by  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Pruth. 

With  regard  to  the  motives  of  the  expedition,  Hero- 
dotus declares  that  it  was  intended  as  a  retaliation  for  the 
Scythian  invasion  of  Western  Asia,  which  spread  desola- 
tion through  part  of  the  continent,  and  was  about  synchro- 
nous with,  and  largely  the  cause  of,  the  fall  of  the  Ass}- 
rian  Empire.  Apart  frdm  the  improbability  of  Darius 
cherishing  resentment  for  occurrences  of  such  ancient  date, 
or  for  injuries  of  which  he  was  in  no  real  sense  heir,  he 
was  probably  aware,  though  Herodotus  was  not,  that  the 
people  who  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  were  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Sakre,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Scyths.  who 
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had  troubled  the  continent  more  than  a  century  before 
this  time. 

The  unreHabiHty  and  vagueness  of  the  story  of  the 
campaign  have  led  to  the  formation  in  modern  times  of 
many  conjectures  as  to  the  object  with  which  it  was 
undertaken. 

It  has  been  represented  as  an  attempt  to  make  the 
Euxine  a  Persian  lake.  Such  a  theory  must  assume  that 
Darius  carried  his  operations  far  beyond  the  Ister.  On 
this  point  sufficient  has  been  said.  But  apart  from  this 
the  theory  is  met  by  two  other  difficulties.  What  object 
could  be  gained  by  success  in  so  bald  a  design  ^  And  if 
such  a  design  existed,  why  was  the  fleet  left  at  the  Ister .? 

Again,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  mere  lust  of  conquest. 
That  is,  indeed,  not  an  uncommon  characteristic  with 
Eastern  rulers.  But  Darius  was  not  an  Eastern  ruler  of 
the  ordinary  type.  His  wars,  in  so  far  as  their  history  is 
known,  are  not  waged  from  mere  irrational  land-hunger, 
but  in  obedience  to  rational  policy,  whose  main  lines  are 
even  now  distinguishable.  That  he  intended  in  this 
campaign  to  conquer  something  is  obvious.  But  did  he 
intend  to  make  conquests  in  Scythia  ?  Had  he,  too,  no 
other  conceivable  motive  than  mere  land-hunger  behind 
the  intention  of  conquest  ? 

A  more  attractive  theory  which  has  been  put  forward 
in  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  is  that,  in 
accordance  with  his  commercial  policy,  he  attempted  to 
open  up,  possibly  to  acquire,  the  rich  region  north  of  the 
Euxine.  In  that  case  it  would  certainly  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  have  made  one  of  the  Greek 
harbours  on  the  north  coast  of  that  sea  the  base  of  his 
operations,  and  have  transferred  his  fleet  thither.  He 
could  have  got  plenty  of  information  on  the  subject  from 
his  Asiatic  Greek  vassals. 

A  theory  which  has  been  recently  put  forward  is  that 
his  real  object  was  to  get  hold  of  that  gold  region  in  the 
land  of  the  Agathyrsi,  a  tribe  mentioned  in  Herodotus' 
account  of  the  campaign.  This  gold-bearing  region  must 
be  identified  with  that  on  the  western  border  of  the 
modern  province  of  Transylvania,  which  was   included    in 
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the  Roman  province  of  Dacia.     It  is,  however,  impossible 
)  say  that  there  is  even  presumptive  evidence  of  such  an 
intention  on  Darius'  part. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  evidence  is  not  of  such 
nature  that  any  theory  as  to  the  object  of  the  campaign 
can  be  put  forward  with  confidence.  There  are,  however, 
two  questions  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
theory  on  the  subject  which  is  to  have  the  merit  of 
plausibility : — 

(i)  What  were  the  net  results  of  the  campaign  > 
(2)  Did   the   acts   of   Darius   in    any  way   declare    his 
intentions  ? 

The  net  results  of  the  campaign  were  the  submission 
of  the  Thracian  tribes  on  the  Euxine  coast  south  of 
Haemus,  and  the  conquest  and  apparent  submission  of  the 
Getre  between  H?emus  and  the  Ister. 

The  intention  of  Darius  to  cross  the  Ister  existed 
apparently  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  He  sent 
the  fleet  thither  with  orders  to  prepare  a  bridge  ;  but  the 
intention  not  to  proceed  far  beyond  that  river  is  almost 
equally  clearly  shown  by  his  leaving  his  fleet  at  the  point 
of  crossing.  Whether  this  second  intention  was  part  of 
the  original  design  is  another  question.  The  tale  of  the 
countermanding  of  the  orders  given  to  the  Greeks  at  the 
river,  absurd  though  it  is,  may  rest  on  a  remote  foundation 
of  fact  ;  and  the  fact  may  have  been  that  Darius  did 
actually  modify  his  original  plans  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Ister. 

The  expedition  north  of  that  point  seems  to  have  been 

either  of  the  nature   of  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  on  the 

results  of  which  the  king  decided  against  further  advance 

and  attempt   at  conquest,  or  a  display  intended  to  strike 

l^nve    into    the    tribes    beyond    the   newly    won    territory. 

^^■^hether  any  attempt  at  conquest  in  these  northern  regions 

^^^fcrmed  part  of  the  original  programme  may  be  doubted  : 

one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  expedition  in  the  form  it  was 

^made  was  not  anything  of  the  kind. 

^H    It  is  noticeable  that  at  this  period  the  great  river  formed 

^T   very    marked     and    striking    ethnographical    boundar>' 

between  the  tribes  of  Thracian  stock  and   the  Scyths  of 
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Europe.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Darius  had 
within  his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor — mainly  in  the  region 
of  Bithynia — people  of  Thracian  origin.  May  he  not  have 
undertaken  the  expedition  with  intent  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  disturbance  on  the  weak  imperial  frontier  formed 
by  the  Propontis  and  its  two  straits  by  subduing  the  free 
kinsmen  of  his  Thracian  subjects  .?  It  is  a  precaution  such 
as  the  rulers  of  empires  at  every  time  in  history  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world  have  frequently  had  to  take.  It 
may  be,  then,  that  Darius  was  in  search  of  an  ethnic 
frontier,  and  vv^hen  he  had  found  it  on  the  Ister  he  sought 
not  for  further  conquest,  but  confined  himself  to  measures 
intended  to  secure  what  he  had  won. 

The  Ethnic  Frontier, 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  importance  of 
an  ethnic  frontier.  It  is,  of  course,  frequently  coincident 
with  a  physical  frontier.  Where  such  a  coincidence  exists, 
a  "  scientific  "  frontier  is  attained.  But  in  cases  where  the 
two  are  not  coincident,  history  has  shown  again  and  again 
that  the  ethnic  is  the  more  '*  scientific  "  of  the  two. 

Regarding  the  question  from  another  point  of  view, — 
it  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  for  a  state  to  have  on  its 
borders  a  race  who  have  kin  immediately  beyond  the 
border  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  form  of  government  which 
assures  them  their  independence,  or  in  which  they  are 
paramount,  than  to  have  on  its  frontier  a  race  alien  to 
their  neighbours  beyond  the  border. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  is  an  almost  inevitable 
source  of  trouble  and  danger  to  the  state  in  which  the 
circumstances  exist.  The  danger  is  twofold.  It  may  arise, 
from  the  desire  of  those  within  the  frontier  to  attain  to 
the  position  enjoyed  by  their  kinsmen  outside  it,  or  from 
the  sympathy  of  the  latter  with  those  of  their  race  who 
are  in  subjection  to  aliens. 

Such  considerations  are  not  the  mere  abstractions  of 
political  philosophy,  but  are  plain,  practical  questions  which 
have  called  for  practical  solution  from  men  to  whom  the 
very  idea  of  political  philosophy  may  never  have  been 
presented.  They  appear  in  actual  history  in  a  concrete 
form,  and  are  therefore  hard  to  recognize  amid  the 
numerous  factors  which  are  involved  in  the  complicity  of 
human    action.     The   very  use   of  such  modern  terms  as 
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scientific  "  or  "  ethnic  "  frontier  in  reference  to  policies 
()[  ancient  date  has  a  tendency  to  create  the  idea  that 
tiie  person  using  them  is  mistakenly  attributing  to  the 
past  conceptions  which  are  essentially  of  modern  date. 
Hut  are  such  conceptions  of  modern  date  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  form  in  which  they  are  expressed  which  is  of  recent 
(  ication  ?  The  very  creation  of  such  a  form  of  expression 
indicates,  indeed,  that  the  conception  itself  has  become 
i  carer  in  course  of  time  ;  it  rarely,  if  ever,  indicates  the 
actual  birth  of  the  conception.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
grossly  exaggerate  the  difference  between  the  nature  of 
the  problems  presented  to  the  rulers  of  empire  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  and  those  which  call  for  solution  at 
I  he  present  time. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  illustrate  from  both  ancient  and 
modern  history — 

(i)  The  dangers  of  a  frontier  which  is  not  ethnic  ; 

(2)  The  appreciation  of  this  practical  fact  by  those  who 
have  had  to  face  the  circumstances. 

The  circumstances  present  themselves  in  a  complex 
lorm,  consequently  the  traceable  motive  which  induces 
those  in  power  to  deal  with  them  is  never  simple.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  for  the  student  of  history  to  abstract 
from  the  complex  motive  that  part  with  which  he  wishes 
specially  to  deal  ;  and  that  must  be  done  in  the  present 
as  in  every  other  instance  in  which  human  motive  is  in 
question. 

The  problem  of  the  ethnic  frontier  was  one  which 
presented  itself  at  every  stage  of  the  making  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  was  perhaps  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
relations  with  the  Gauls  and  Germans. 

The  original  Gallic  province  had  indeed  a  marked 
physical  frontier  in  that  elevated  region  of  Auvergne  and 
the  Cevennes,  together  with  those  ranges  which  come  from 
the  Alps  to  meet  the  Gallic  mountain  system  on  the  middle 
Rhone.  It  was,  however,  bordered  on  two  sides  by  the 
lands  of  the  free  Gauls.  So  long  as  this  continued  its 
history  was  a  stormy  one.  The  Gauls  of  the  province 
were  ever  restive  under  the  Roman  yoke.  Every  com- 
motion outside  the  province  was  echoed  within  it.  The 
haphazard  provincial  policy  of  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  ignored,  in  so  far  as  possible,  discomforts  which 
it  had  not  the  energy  to  remedy.  It  was  not  until  Caesar 
became  governor  that  the  w^ork  was  undertaken  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Gauls  who  remained  free. 

Hut    while   solving   one    ethnic  problem.  Ciesar   found 
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himself  face  to  face  with  another.  Germans  had  made 
their  way  into  Gaul,  and  showed  every  disposition  to  go 
farther.  He  invented  a  new  solution.  He  converted  the 
German  settlements  along  the  river  into  a  military  frontier, 
allowing  the  immigrants  to  retain  their  lands  on  condition 
that  they  prevented  their  kinsmen  from  crossing  the  Rhine. 
He  sought  to  create  an  antipathy  of  interests  where  there 
existed  no  antipathy  of  race.  The  plan  was  but  partially 
successful,  and  in  the  end  the  Roman  legionary  had  to  do 
the  work  that  the  German  provincial  was  intended  to  do. 
Caesar  evidently  aimed  in  his  Gallic  wars  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  physical  frontier  in  the  shape  of  the  Rhine.  The 
same  policy  has  been  tried  again  and  again  since  his  day. 
It  has  invariably  been  unsuccessful  in  modern  tiiyies,  simply 
because  the  Rhine  is  not  an  ethnic  boundary.  Caesar  left 
the  problem  unsolved,  and  his  successors  had  to  take  it 
up  where  he  left  it.  Under  Augustus  the  policy  of  advance 
was  first  tried.  Its  failure  was  due  to  various  causes, — 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  preventible  ;  but  one,  and  perhaps 
the  major,  reason  for  failure  was  the  impossibility  of  reach- 
ing the  far  borders  of  the  Germanic  races.  The  problem 
presented  itself  on  the  Elbe  in  a  still  more  difficult  form 
even  than  on  the  Rhine,  in  that  the  new-sought  frontier 
was  farther  from  the  Roman  base. 

After  the  disaster  to  Varus  in  A.D.  9,  the  policy  of 
advance  was  given  up.  The  apparently  natural,  but  really 
artificial,  frontier  of  the  Rhine  was  definitely  decided  upon. 
The  maintenance  of  it,  owing  to  its  artificiality,  absorbed 
for  well  nigh  a  century  a  large  part  of  the  military 
resources  of  the  empire.  But  the  denationalization  and 
romanization  of  the  Germans  within  the  border  created  in 
course  of  time  an  ethnic  boundary  where  none  had 
previously  existed,  and  with  its  creation  the  problem  was 
for  the  time  being  solved.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Roman 
Imperial  policy  created  an  ethnic  boundary  where  it  found 
none. 

Britain  furnishes  at  least  two  prominent  examples  of  the 
problem.  Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  motive 
underlying  the  expedition  of  Julius  Csesar.  Agricola,  the 
greatest  and  the  most  humane  of  the  governors  of  the 
province  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  found  himself 
dragged  ever  farther  northwards  by  sheer  necessity  of  con- 
quest. By  his  time,  moreover,  the  problem  had  taken  a 
more  or  less  definite  shape  in  men's  minds.  Tacitus,  his 
biographer,  recognized  at  least  one  side  of  it.  "  Germania," 
he  says,  "a  Sarmatis  Dacisque  mutuo  metu  aut  montibus 
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scparatur " — iui  ethnic  or  physical  frontier.  He  reports, 
too.  a  sii,niiricant  remark  of  Agricohi  in  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland:  "  Idqiie  etiam  adversus 
Britanniam  profuturum,  si  Romana  ubique  arma  et  velut  e 
conspectu  libertas  tolleretur."  The  practical  ethnic  question 
was  evidently  in  Tacitus'  time  in  process  of  becoming  crys- 
tallized into  a  political  theory. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  recount  in  detail 
all  the  examples  of  the  ethnic  problem  which  have  been 
conspicuous  in  mediaeval  and  modern  history.  It  has 
cropped  up  again  and  again  within  the  memory  of  the 
living  generation. 

Austria  had  to  face  it  in  Italy  in  1859-60.  She  has 
to  face  it  now  in  the  Sclav  provinces  of  the  North. 

Denmark's  attempted  solution  of  the  problem  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  cost  her  those  provinces  in  1864. 

The  demand  for  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871 
would  hardly  have  been  made  by  Germany  had  not  the 
problem  in  these  regions  presented  itself  to  her  in  a 
seemingly  favourable  form. 

The  Turkish  Empire  presents,  and  has  presented, 
numerous  examples  of  the  problem — Servia  in  1876; 
Bulgaria  in  1878  ;  the  Greek  populations  of  the  ^gean 
coast  at  the  present  day. 

In  South  Africa  Great  Britain  has  been  within  the  last 
year  forced  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  special  phase  in 
which  it  presented  itself  to  her  there. 

To  sum  up,  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the 
ethnic  problem  are,  stated  briefly,  of  the  following  nature — 

(i)  The  existence  within  but  on  the  borders  of  a  state 
of  a  race  alien  to  the  ruling  race,  but  akin  to  the  race 
beyond  the  frontier. 

(2)  The  real  or  fancied  inferiority  in  respect  to  liberty 
of  the  aliens  within  the  state  to  their  kinsmen  outside  it. 

(3)  The  consequent  setting  up  of  two  currents  of  feeling, 
one  from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  and  another  from  the 
inside  to  the  outside  of  the  state.  These  are  usually  co- 
existent, though  in  exceptional  cases  one  may  exist  without 
the  other. 

(4)  The  dangers  to  the  state  arising  from  the  existence 
nf  circumstance  (3). 

The  various  solutions  which  have  been  tried  by  different 
•elates  at  different  periods  of  histoiy  have  taken  one  of 
two  main  forms  of  policy — 

Either  (i)  the  pushing  forward  of  the  borders  by  con- 
quest to  the  ethnic  frontier  ; 
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Or  (2)  the  denationalization  of  the  ahen  race  within  the 
border. 

Of  these  the  second  requires  time.  Any  attempts  to 
bring  it  about  rapidly  must  end  in  failure,  and  may  end 
in  disaster;  witness  the  case  of  Denmark  in  1864. 

Rome  under  the  early  Principate  adopted,  by  the 
precept  of  Augustus,  the  policy  of  denationalization  as 
against  that  of  conquest.  Augustus  had  tried  both  policies, 
but  had  deliberately  laid  aside  the  latter  in  A.D.  9. 

But  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  Rome  of 
Augustus  and  the  Persia  of  Darius.  Two  centuries  of  past 
existence  as  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  made  the 
Roman  regard  the  future  with  a  confidence  with  which 
Darius,  heir  to  the  maker  of  a  new  empire,  and  himself 
its  re-maker,  can  never  have  regarded  it.  The  Roman 
speculated  in  eternity,  the  Persian  in  time  ;  hence  the  latter 
was  naturally  led  to  adopt  methods  which  promised  to 
bear  fruit  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  question  whether  this  is  the  sole  motive  which 
can  be  suggested  for  the  expedition  remains  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  real  drift  of  the  policy  of  Darius 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  sixth  century  is  so 
obscure  and  uncertain,  that  there  has  been  much  debate 
among  historians  as  to  whether  this  expedition  was  the 
first  deliberate  step  in  a  large  scheme  of  conquest  in 
Europe.  In  order  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  question  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  imme- 
diate sequel  of  the  expedition,  but  also  the  history,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  of  the  years  which  intervened  between 
it  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Ionian  revolt. 

Darius  took  back  with  him  to  Asia  the  greater  part  of 
the  great   army  which  he  had  employed  in  the  Scythian 

H.iv.  143;  expedition  ;  but  he  left  his  general  Megabazos  in  Europe 
*  ^'  ^*  with  a  considerable  force  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest 
which  he  had  begun  in  Thrace,  and,  presumably,  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Propontis.  This  force  is  reported  by  Herodotus 
to  have  amounted  to  80,000  men. 

I-I.  iv.  144.  Megabazos  proceeded,  says  the  historian,  to  reduce 
"the  Hellespontians  who  had  not  medized."  Who  are 
these     Hellespontians }      They    are    certainly    in    P^urope. 
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They  are  also  not  the  populations  of  the  revolted  cities,* 
for  he  expressly  states  that  these  were  subsequently  reduced 
by  Otanes.  They  must  be  some  small  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Miltiades'  principality  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese. 

Of  the  history  of  this  campaign    Herodotus  gives  no  H. 
detail,  save  that  he  says  that  Perinthos  was  taken  ;   and 
this  incident  is  obviously  mentioned  in  order  to  introduce 
a  story  which  has  but  a  very  remote  connection  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  time. 

After  the  capture  of  this  town  "Megabazos  marched 
his  army  through  Thrace,  reducing  every  state  and  race 
of  those  parts  to  subjection  to  the  king ;  for  Darius  had 
ordered  the  reduction  of  Thrace." 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  statement.  The  coast  districts 
of  the  Euxine  had  submitted  to  Darius  on  his  advance  to 
the  Danube.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  submission 
was  very  real  or  permanent. 

But  now  Megabazos  appears  to  be  represented  as  having 
reduced  the  whole  of  Thrace,  of  which  region  Herodotus 
takes  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion. Bearing  in  mind  the  language  of  the  sentence  which 
suggested  the  description,  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  read 
in  the  closing  sentence  of  it  the  words,  "  Megabazos  then  H. 
reduced  the  coast  regions  (of  Thrace)  to  subjection  to  the 
Persians." 

These  two  apparently  conflicting  statements  form 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  highly  composite 
character  of  the  sources  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his 
history  of  these  obscure  years.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  the  one  is  true  and  the  other  false.  It  is  probably 
the  case  that  here,  as  in  some  other  similar  instances  in 
Herodotus'  history  where  two  irreconcilable  accounts  of 
the  same  thing  are  either  deliberately  or  inadvertently 
given,  that  either  both  are  true  in  a  sense,  or  that  both 

*  It  may  seem  strange  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the  words 
could  apply  to  those  cities  whose  subjection  to  Persia  is  certainly 
implied  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  account  of  the  Scythian  expedition. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Herodotus  never  mentions  the 
circumstances  or  even  the  fact  of  their  previous  reduction. 

F 
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contain  elements  of  the  truth.  May  it  not  be  that  this  is 
an  instance  of  the  first  of  these  two  alternatives,  and  that 
the  assertion  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  Thrace  refers  to 
a  position  of  weak  dependence,  whereas  that  with  regard 
to  the  coast  region  refers  to  actual  subjection  } 

It  will  be  seen  later  that  this  matter  is  not  unimportant 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn 
as  to  the  history  of  the  years  which  follow. 

The  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  though  in 
those  thirty  years  the  coast  region  does  appear  to  be,  save 
during  the  interval  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  under  Persian 
rule,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  real  subjection  of  the 
hinterland. 

Herodotus  next  recounts  two  incidents,  the  first  of 
which  is  connected  indirectly,  the  second  directly  with  this 
campaign. 

These  are  (i)  the  grant  of  Myrkinos  to  Histiaeus  ; 
(2)  The  removal  of  the  Paeonians  to  Asia. 
Of  the  prominent  Greeks  who  had    accompanied   the 
king  to  the  Danube,   Koes  the  Mytilenian,  and  Histiaeus 
the  Milesian  were  singled  out  for  special  rewards.    To  Koes 
was  given  the  tyranny  of  Mytilene,     Histiaeus  was  already 
H.  V.  II.    tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  he  asked  not  for  further  tyranny, 
but    requested    the   grant   of   Myrkinos    on    the    Strymon. 
This  Darius  gave  him. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  he  knew  for  what  he  was 
asking.  This  place,  which  stood  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  site  of  Amphipolis  of  later  days,  was  the  key  of  the 
North  iEgean  lands.  It  commanded  not  merely  the  great 
coast  route  from  east  to  west,  but  the  trade  route  which 
ran  up  the  Strymon  valley  towards  mid-Europe.  It  may 
well  be  that  it  was  the  latter  circumstance,  together  with 
its  nearness  to  the  Thracian  gold  region,  which  made  its 
value  known  to  the  tyrant  of  the  great  trading  city. 

The  sequel  to  this  story  is  in  all  probability  not  uncon- 

H.  V.  12,    nected  with  the  policy  which  led  to  the  removal  of  the 

^3-  Paeonians  to  Asia.     It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  had  no 

idea    of   the    reasons   which   induced   Darius   to   adopt    a 

measure   which,    though   not   uncommon    in   the    previous 

history  of  the   Eastern  empires,  was  an  unusual  one  with 
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him.  The  tale  which  he  tells  in  order  to  account  for  it 
was  doubtless  a  commonplace  among  the  stories  of  his  time, 
and  one  which  was  told  in  relation  to  more  than  one  event 
in  the  history  of  the  past.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce 
it  here,  and  still  more  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  motive  which  it  suggests. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  country  occupied  by 
this  people  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  policy 
which  Darius  adopted  with  regard  to  them.  They  com- 
manded  the  short  stretch  of  the  Strymon  river  between 
Lake  Prasias  *  and  the  sea,  and  were  thus  in  a  position 
whose  natural  strength  was  again  and  again  demonstrated 
in  later  history,  and  whose  importance  lay  in  the  fact, 
already  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Myrkinos,  that  it 
commanded  not  merely  the  trade-route  north,  but  also 
the  great  route  westward  from  Eastern  Thrace  and  the 
Hellespont  region. 

The  substantial  details  in  the  account  of  the  incident 
indicate  t|iat  it  must  have  taken  place  during,  not  after, 
that  conquest  of  the  coast  districts  of  Thrace  of  which 
Herodotus  has  already  spoken. 

The  story  is  told  as  follows  : — 

"  Then  Darius  wrote  letters  to  Megabazos,  whom  he  had  left  H. 
in  command  in  Thrace,  ordering  him  to  remove  the  Paeonians 
from  their  homes,  and  to  bring  them,  their  children  and  wives,  to 
him.  A  horseman  immediately  hurried  off  to  the  Hellespont 
bearing  the  message,  and,  having  crossed  over,  handed  the 
despatch  to  Megabazos.  After  reading  it,  Megabazos  took  guides  * 
from  Thrace  and  marched  against  Pseonia." 

From  the  last  detail  it  must  be  presumed  that  he  had 
not  as  yet  been  campaigning  in  the  Paeonian  region. 

"The  Paeonians,  on  hearing  that  the  Persians  were  coming 
against  them,  collected  their  forces  on  the  side  towards  the  sea ; 
thinking  that  the  Persians  would  attempt  the  invasion  at  that 
point." 

The  Persians,  however,  turned  the  position  by  taking 
the  inland  road. 

♦  I  take  it  that  the  Lake  Prasias  of  Herodotus  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  lower  of  the  two  lakes  of  the  Strymon,  and  not  with  the 
Upper,  as  in  Kiepert's  recent  Atlas. 
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V.  1 6.  The    Paeonians    between   Lake    Prasias    and   the    sea 

immediately  surrendered  and  were  removed  to  Asia. 
Herodotus  then  adds  that  those  about  Mount  Pangaeus 
were  ''  not  substantially  "  subdued  by  Megabazos.* 

If  this  were  indeed  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the 
assertion  which  he  has  previously  made  to  the  effect  that 
Megabazos  reduced  the  "  coast  districts  "  of  Thrace  must 
be  understood  in  a  restricted  sense  in  so  far  as  this  part 
of  the  country  is  concerned. 

The  net  result  of  this  part  of  the  campaign  seems  to 
have  been  that  Megabazos  got  possession  of  the  most 
critical  point  of  the  coast  road. 

V.  17.  In  accordance,  it   may  be  presumed,  with  his  instruc- 

tions, Megabazos  next  sent  seven  Persians  of  high  rank 
to  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  demand  the 
earth  and  water  of  submission  from  Amyntas,  its  then  ruler. 
The  extraordinary  tale  of  this  embassy, f — how  it  came 
to  Amyntas  ;  how  he  agreed  to  give  earth  and  water ; 
how  the  envoys  were  murdered  at  a  banquet  at  the 
instigation  of  his  son  Alexander ;  how  the  murder  was 
hushed  up : — contains  what  are  evidently  elements  of 
fact  combined  with  a  large  amount  of  fiction  whose  intent 
is  to  glorify  Alexander  in  the  sight  of  the  Greeks.^  That 
such  a  murder  could,  if  it  ever  took  place,  be  hushed  up, 
is  incredible.  The  parts  of  the  story  which  appear  to  be 
true,   are   (i)    that   Macedonia   did  in    some  way   tender 

V.  21,    submission  to  Persia  ;  (2)   that  a  Persian,  Bubares,  probably 

fi^^'  the  son  of  the  general  Megabazos,  did  marry  a  Macedonian 
princess.  It  is,  however,  a  doubtful  question  whether  thei 
submission  was  very  real. 

After  the  negotiations  with  Macedon,  Megabazos  went 
to  the  Hellespont  and  thence  to  Sardes,  taking  the  Paeonians 
with  him. 

V.  23.  On  arriving  there  he  heard,   says   Herodotus,  of  the 

grant  of  Myrkinos  to   Histiaeus ;  and  that  the  latter  was 

*  OvK  .  .  .  dpxV-  Translation  very  uncertain,  vide  Liddell  &  Scott's 
Lexicon.    May  mean  "  not  originally,"  or  even  "  not  at  all." 

t  I  would  refer  those  who  wish-to  examine  it  in  detail  to  the 
excellent  notes  on  the  subject  in  Macan's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  p.  162,^ 

X  Macan,  ad  loc.  cit. 
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fortifying  the  place.  If  this  be  true,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  he  had  not  marched  direct  from  Paeonia  to  the 
Hellespont  and  Sardes,  otherwise  he  would  have  known 
all  about  the  proceedings  of  Histiaeus  at  Myrkinos.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  probable  that  Darius  first  heard  from 
him  the  measures  which  Histiaeus  was  taking  to  secure 
his  new  possession.  Megabazos  was  evidently  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  this  Greek  tyrant  holding  a  position  which 
commanded  the  North  ^gean  route  ;  and,  if  the  matter 
of  his  representations  to  the  king  be  truly  reported,  he 
pointed  out  to  Darius  the  possibility  of  Histiaeus  establish- 
ing Myrkinos  as  a  rallying  centre  for  the  Thracians,  which 
might  become  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  state. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Histiaeus  shows  conclusively 
that  the  great  Persian  officials  had  the  deepest  distrust 
of  this  scheming  Greek. 

Megabazos'  representations  had  their  effect.  Histiaeus 
was  recalled  to  Sardes,  and  when,  later,  Darius  went  up  to 
Susa,  he  took  him  with  him,  an  honoured  but  unwilling 
guest. 

Before  departing  for  Susa,  Xerxes  appointed  Artaphernes  h.  v.  25, 
satrap  of  Sardes,  and  Otanes  to  succeed  Megabazos  in  the  ^^• 
command  in  Thrace. 

Otanes  proceeded  to  take  Byzantion  and   Kalchedon. 
He   also  took  Antandros  in  the  Troad,   and  Lamponion. 
Then,  by  means  of  ships  obtained  from  Lesbos,  he  reduced  h.  v.  26. 
the  islands  of  Lemnos  and    Imbros.     That,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  the  sum  of  his  exploits. 

There  follow  words,  one  at  least  of  which  has  got 
corrupted  in  the  text  ;  but  there  seems  little  cause  to 
doubt  that  Herodotus  wrote  either :  "  After  this  there  was 
d  respite  from  troubles,  though  not  a  long  one : "  or, 
"After  no  long  time  there  was  a  renewal  of  troubles."  * 

He  then  enters  upon  the  description  of  that  affair  at 
Naxos  which  immediately  preceded  the  Ionian  revolt. 

The  story  of  these  operations  in  Thrace  which  are 
subsequent  to  and  the  direct  outcome  of  the  so-called 
Scythian  expedition,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  chapters 

*  Manuscript  text  iveus  or  &P€os  gives   no   sense.     Restorations 
proposed  iveais  or  avav4u<Tis.     Vide  Macan,  note,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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in  Herodotus'  history.  He  had  manifestly  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  information  with  regard  to  the 
events  of  the  time.  That  which  he  did  get  he  got  from 
various  sources,  whose  discrepancies  he  only  partially 
succeeded  in  reconciling. 

The  modern  writer  is  obliged  to  face  the  historical 
situation  with  the  courage  alike  of  necessity  and  despair  ; 
of  necessity,  inasmuch  as  the  history  of  these  years  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  story  of  the  Persian  relations 
with  Europe,  and,  consequently,  with  Greece  ;  of  despair, 
in  that  he  must  feel  that  detailed  criticism  of  such  material 
must  border  on  mere  eclecticism.  On  the  main  outlines  of 
the  question  it  is,  however,  possible  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  have  some  sound  foundation  in  evidence. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  these  campaig^ns  of  Megabazos 
and  Otanes  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  the  Thrarian  races 
in  Europe.  In  ordering  them  Darius  was  probably  pursuing 
the  policy  which  had  underlain  the  so-called  Scythian 
expedition.  His  stay  at  Sardes,  for  what  cannot  have 
been  less  than  the  better  part  of  a  year  after  his  return 
from  that  expedition,  indicates  certainly  that  he  considered 
that  the  affairs  of  the  westernmost  extremity  of  his  empire 
demanded  his  personal  attention  more  imperatively  than 
affairs  elsewhere,  and  may  well  imply  that  they  were  of  a 
nature  to  cause  him  some  anxiety.  There  had  certainly 
been  some  disaster  in  the  Scythian  expedition.  It  had 
been  followed  by  the  revolt,  not  merely  of  the  towns  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Propontis,  but  of  places  like 
Antandros  in  the  Troad,  which  Otanes  had  subsequently 
to  reduce. 

The  strategic  policy  observed  in  the  campaign  of 
Megabazos  is  striking  in  that  the  revolted  cities  are 
practically  ignored.  Its  results  are  in  many  respects 
uncertain.  Herodotus  describes  them  in  a  descending 
scale  ; — first,  as  having  consisted  of  the  subjugation  of  all 
the  Thracians  ;  secondly,  as  being  confined  to  the  conquest 
of  the  coast  regions  ;  thirdly,  as  leaving  even  the  conquest 
of  these  regions  incomplete  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Pangaeus.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  first  two  state- 
ments may  be  reconciled  ^s  implying  subjugation  in  two 
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iififerent   degrees;   but   the  third    constitutes,  in  whatever 
way  it  be  regarded,  a  significant  exception. 

As  far  as  the  revolted  cities  are  concerned,  it  is  possible 
that  Darius  thought  he  could  bide  his  time  for  dealing  with 
them,  and  that  the  larger  Thracian  policy  first  demanded 
his  attention.  The  cities  were  not  powerful  enough  to  do 
any  active  damage  meanwhile. 

How  far  was  Megabazos  successful  in  carrying  out  this 
larger  policy  ?  If  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  Darius  before  leaving  Sardes  put  Otanes  in 
command  in  place  of  him,  it  is  that  the  king  was  not  satis- 
fied with  what  he  had  achieved.  Nevertheless,  the  success 
of  his  operations  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  convince 
the  Macedonian  king  Amyntas  of  the  advisability  of  sub- 
mitting to  Persian  suzerainty.  What  Megabazos  certainly 
did  was  to  open  up  the  coast  road  to  the  West ;  and  this, 
if  the  tale  of  the  Paeonians  is  to  be  regarded  as  significant, 
he  seems  to  have  done  by  the  express  orders  of  the  king. 
In  any  case  the  advance  along  this  line  is  certainly  a 
significant  fact. 

The  objects,  then,  of  Megabazos'  campaign  appear  to 
have  been — 

(I)  To  complete  the  reduction  of  Thrace: 
{2)  M^o  open  up  the  route  westwards. 
Of  these  the  first  seems  to  have  been  but  half  accom- 
plished ;  and  though  more  success  had  been  attained  with 
the  second,  the  failure  to  fully  accomplish  the  first  made 
it  impossible  for  Darius  to  avail, himself  for  the  time  being 
of  the  advantages  won  along  that  western  route.  He  had 
found  the  Thracians,  as  others  found  them  in  later  days, 
a  much  more  difficult  conquest  than  he  had  in  all  proba- 
bility anticipated. 

It  is  now  possible  to  consider  whether  the  attempt  to 
arrive  at  an  ethnic  frontier  is  the  only  object  which  may 
be  suggested  as  guiding  the  policy  with  regard  to  Thrace. 
Despite  the  obscurity  of  the  evidence,  it  seems  clear  that 
Darius  intended  the  conquest  of  Thrace  to  be  a  prelude 
to  further  conquest  westwards^  and  that,  in  pursuance  of 
this  design,  European  Greece  was  to  De  the  next  object  of 
attack.     Whether  the  conquest  of  Greece  was  to  be  merely 


u 
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a  second  stage  in  a  great  scheme  of  conquest  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  designed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  western 
borders  of  the  empire  by  subjugating  the  free  kinsmen  of 
the  most  western  subjects  of  the  empire,  cannot  now  be 
said,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence  which  throws  light 
upon  the  question. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  evidence, — 

(i)  As  to  Darius'  design  of  conquest  westward  ; 

(2)  As  to  the  reasons  why  the  attempts  to  carry  it  out 
was  postponed  for  many  years. 

The  operations  of  Megabazos  on  the  Strymon,  followed 
by  the  demand  for  the  submission  of  Macedonia,  are 
certainly  strong  indications,  if  not  conclusive  evidence  of, 
the  design  to  get  hold  of  the  coast  route  to  Northern 
Greece. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  operations  on  the  scale  requisite 
for  an  expedition  aiming  at  the  reduction  of  Greece  as  a 
whole,  the  command  of  a  land  route  was  necessary.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  a  ship  of  those ,  days  was  so  small 
that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
transport  a  force  of  the  magnitude  required  across  the 
-^gean.  The  expedition  of  490  represents  in  all  probability 
the  utmost  that  Persia  could  accomplish  by  sea  transport, 
and  that  was  merely  directed  against  Athens  and  Eretria, 
and  had  as  its  declared  object  the  punishment  of  the  only 
two  states  of  European  Greece  which  had  interfered  in  the 
Ionian  revolt. 

But  the  results  of  Megabazos'  campaign,  if  unsupported 
by  other  facts,  would  afford  very  inadequate  evidence  of 
a  design  on  Greece. 

There  is,  however,  a  tale  in  Herodotus,  the  very  telling 
of  which  by  that  historian  argues  strongly  for  its  general 
truth.  It  is  the  story  of  Demokedes,  the  famous  physician 
Fi.  iii.  of  Kroton,  who,  having  been  in  the  service  of  Polykrates 
[29-138.  of  Samos,  was  captured  by  the  Persians  at  the  time  of  his 
murder,  and  after  a  series  of  adventures  became  court 
physician  at  Susa.  About  the  time  when  Darius  was 
starting  for  the  Scythian  expedition,  this  Demokedes  had 
rendered  a  great  service  to  Atossa,  the  wife  of  Darius,  who, 
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instructed  by  him,  persuaded  Darius  to  send  him  with  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Greece,  with  a  view  to 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  country.  Accompanied  by  H.iii.  136. 
some  prominent  Persians,  Demokedes  went  down  to  Sidon 
in  Phoenicia,  where  the  expedition  embarked  on  two 
triremes  and  set  sail  for  Greece.  They  circumnavigated 
the  land,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  surveying  the  coasts, 
and  making  notes  thereof  in  writing.  "At  length,  having 
examined  the  greatest  part  of  it,  they  proceeded  to  Taren- 
tum  in  Italy."  What  happened  thereafter  is  not  so  im- 
portant. Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  tyrant 
of  Tarentum,  Demokedes  made  his  escape,  and  went  to 
Kroton,  whither  the  Persians  followed.  The  Krotonians 
refused  to  surrender  him.  The  Persians  accordingly  sailed 
back  to  Asia,  but,  "not  having  their  guide,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  explore  Greece  any  further."  It  is  not  neces- 
sar>'  to  recount  the  rest  of  their  adventures.  Herodotus 
closes  the  tale  by  remarking  that  they  were  the  first 
Persians  who  came  from  Asia  to  Greece,  and  that  they  H.iii.  138. 
were  spies. 

This  tale,  like  other  tales  of  the  time,  did  not  lose  in 
the  telling.  It  manifestly  contains  fanciful  elements.  But 
there  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  exist  any  grounds  what- 
ever for  disbelieving  its  main  details, — namely,  that  such 
an  expedition  was  actually  sent  with  a  view  to  explore  the 
lands  of  Greece,  and --in  accordance  with  an  intention  to 
invade  the  country  when  the  necessary  steps  for  such  an 
invasion  had  been  taken. 

Megabazos'  campaign  in  Thrace  was  such  a  step.  But 
when  this  is  said,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  remark 
is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  was  the  sole 
or  even  the  main  motive  of  that  campaign.  Sole  motives 
are,  as  it  has  been  said,  rare  in  the  history  of  policies. 
The  .desip^n  on  Greece  was  the  corollary  to  the  problem  to 
be  solved  in  Thrace.  It  was  not  neressarily  regarHeH  as 
either  superior  or  inferior  in  importance  to  the  Thracian 
problem. 

It  is  possible  that  the  designs  on  both  Thrace  and 
Greece  were  parts  of  a  larger  design  which  aimed  at  a 
simultaneous  advance  of  the  Persian  frontier  along  both 
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sides  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  noticeable 
that  at  the  time  of  these  operations  in  Europe,  if 
Herodotus'  rough  chronology  is  to  be  accepted,  Aryandes, 
the  Persian  satrap  in  Egypt,  was  engaged  in  a  campaign 
H.  iii.  13 ;  in  Cyrene.  Cyrene  had  been  tributary  to  Persia  for  some 
*^'  '  ^'  time  past ;  but  troubles  had  arisen  there  which  called  for 
Persian  interference  ;  and  this  resulted  in  the  Persian  frontier 
being  advanced  as  far  as  Euesperides. 

There  still  remains  what  is,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
evidence,  the  very  difficult  question  as  to  the  reasons  which 
prevented  or  dissuaded  Darius  from  carrying  out  his 
designs  on  Greece  in  the  years  which  intervened  between 
the  campaign  of  Megabazos  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Ionian 
revolt.  That  may  be  calculated  to  have  actually  broken 
out  in  499.  But  what  is  the  date  of  the  end  of  Megabazos' 
campaign  .? 
H,  V.  23.  It  certainly  took  place  some  time  before   Darius  left 

Sardes.  Megabazos  finds  him  there  on  his  return  ;  and 
Histiaeus  is  subsequently  recalled  to  Sardes  before  Darius 
leaves  the  place. 

Unfortunately,    it    is   not   possible   to   fix   the   date  of 

Darius'  departure  from  Sardes. 

II.  V.  73.  He  had  certainly  gone  to  Susa  before  the  arrival  of 

the  Athenian  embassy  which  appealed  to  Persia  for  aid 

against  Spartan  aggression,  because  it  is  to  Artaphernes 

that   the   appeal   is   addressed.      But   even   if  the  date  of 

Hippias'  expulsion  be  taken  as  fixed,  who  is  to  say  what 

time  elapsed  between  that  and  the  sending  of  this  embassy  ? 

H.  V.  66    Much  happened  at  Athens  during  the  interval — the  political 

70,  72,  73.  struggle  between  Kleisthenes  and  Isagoras  ;  the  demand  of 

Kleomenes  of  Sparta  for  the  expulsion  of  Kleisthenes  ;  the 

retirement   of  Kleisthenes ;    the    disastrous   expedition   of 

Kleomenes,  ending  in  his  own   defeat,  and  in  disaster  to 

the  party  of  Isagoras  ;  the  return  of  Kleisthenes,  and  the 

carrying  out  of  the  reforms  which  bear  his  name. 

All  these  things  must  have  taken  a  considerable  time; 
but  in  so  far  as  the  history  of  Persian  affairs  in  Asia  is 
concerned,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  but 
vague.  It  comes  to  no  more  than  this, — that  Artaphernes 
was  acting  alone  in  Sardes  some  years  after  the  expulsion 
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of  Hippias,  at  a  date  which  can  hardly  be  later  than  B.C. 
507,  and  that  therefore  Darius  had  gone  up  to  Susa  before 
that  time ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  how  long  before  that  time  his  departure  had  taken 
place. 

Darius'  departure  seems  to  indicate  clearly  that  he  had 
for  the  time  being  given  up  all  idea  of  the  immediate 
prosecution  of  large  designs  in  the  West. 

There  are  gg^y^roi  r^aqnn.q  which  may  be,_suggested  for 
the  temporary  abandonment  of  his,  plans. 

There  can,  in  the  first  place,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
campaign  in  Thrace  had  not  ended  in  anything  resembling 
the  complete  subjugation  of  that  difficult  countty.  Disaster 
in  the  Scythian  expedition  had  seriously  shaken  Persian 
prestige,  not  merely  on  the  European,  but  also  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis ;  and  though  Megabazos' 
campaign  may  have  staved  off  actual  danger,  its  positive 
results  appear  to  have  been  but  partial,  and  not  such  as 
to  warrant  further  advance. 

By  the  time  that  campaign  came  to  an  end  Darius 
must  have  been  absent  from  Susa  for  a  space  of  well-nigh 
two  years  ;  and  so  prolonged  an  absence  in  one  remote 
corner  of  the  empire,  far  away  from  the  real  centre  of 
government,  must  have  had  its  inconveniences,  if  not  its 
dangers,  in  a  dominion  so  wide  and  so  recently  reduced 
to  obedience. 

The  postponement  of  success  in  Thrace  was  the  first 
cause  ofthe  postponement  of  the  designs  on  Greece.  ' 

During  the  years  between  the  departure  of  Darius  from 
Sardes  and  the  occurrence  of  those  incidents  which  led  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Ionian  revolt  Persian  history  is  almost 
a  blank.  Darius,  the  central  figure  of  the  whole  drama, 
vanishes  from  the  stage  for  a  long  interval  of  years.  Had 
he,  like  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  been 
driven  forth  among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  his  efTacement 
from  written  record  could  hardly  have  been  more  complete. 
There  is  an  incidental  tale  in  Herodotus'  Egyptian  history  h.  ii.  no. 
which  refers  to  a  visit  of  Darius  to  Egypt,  made  possibly 
during  this  time.  If  the  tale  be  true,  the  incident  certainly 
occurred  after  the  Scythian  expedition  ;  and  the  campaign 
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in   Cyrene,  or  the  settlement  of  affairs  after  it,  may  have 
called  for  his  presence  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 

Otherwise,  in  so  far  as  is  known,  he  spent  these  years 
at  Susa,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Ionian  revolt. 

Otanes,  Megabazos'  successor,  is  engaged  in  a  campaign 
against  the  revolted  Greek  cities  of  the  Hellespontine 
region,  which  are  once  more  brought  into  subjection  ;  but 
there  is  no  means  of  judging  how  long  the  campaign  lasted. 
Did  he  carry  on  the  operations  in  Thrace  ?  Probable 
though  the  conjecture  may  be,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  did  so,  save  the  very  indecisive  fact  that  he  is  still  in 
Asia  Minor  at  the  time  of  the  revolt. 

Artaphernes  is  satrap  at  Sardes  throughout  the  interval, 
and  during  his  tenure  of  office  there  is  a  distinct  and 
striking  development  of  the  relations  between  Persia  and 
European  Greece.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  from  the 
side  of  Greece, — from  Athens,  above  all, — that  the  first 
advances  are  made. 

That  state  had  been  for  some  years  past  in  the  throes 
of  a  revolution,  in  which  the  Spartan  king,  Kleomenes, 
had  played  various  parts.  After  being  instrumental  in 
expelling  Hippias  in  511  B.C.,  he  had  discovered  that  by 
so  doing  he  had  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
democratic  party  at  Athens.  He  sought  to  remedy  the 
mistake  by  espousing  the  cause  of  Isagoras  and  the  oli- 
garchs. His  interference  was  disastrous  to  himself  and 
fatal  to  them.  In  spite  of  his  failure,  his  action  caused 
great  alarm  at  Athens,  and  an  idea  sprang  up  there  that 
he  aimed  at  making  the  country  subservient  to  Sparta. 
There  was  no  power  in  Greece  itself  to  which  Athens 
could  turn  for  protection  against  Sparta,  and  in  her  per- 
plexity she  cast  her  eyes  over  sea  to  the  great  empire  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  -^gean,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
Artaphernes  asking  for  his  assistance. 

It  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  very  remarkable  fact  that 
Artaphernes  abstained  from  making  full  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered  him  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece  ;  but  the  fact,  remarkable  as  it  is,  is  in  accord  with 
such  other  indications  as  exist  of  the  position  of  affairs  at 
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this  time  in  the  West  Asian  satrapies.  It  is  probable  that 
Artaphernes  had  his  hands  full  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  dominion  which  Persia  had  won  in  that  region,  and 
that  he  had  at  the  time  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
spare  such  resources  as  he  had  at  his  disposal  on  the  direct 
acquisition  of  further  territory.  He  made  a  pretence, — his 
ignorance  can  hardly  have  been  real, — of  not  knowing  who 
the  Athenians  were.  On  being  informed,  he  offered  them 
alliance  on  condition  they  gave  earth  and  water,  an  offer 
which  the  Athenian  ambassadors  took  upon  themselves  to 
accept.  When,  however,  they  returned  to  Athens  their 
conduct  in  so  doing  was  strongly  condemned,  and  the 
terms  were  repudiated. 

Shortly  after  this  the  storm  which  the  Athenians  had 
foreseen  broke  upon  them.  Kleomenes  collected  a  for-  h.  v.  74. 
midable  army  from  Peloponnesus  and  invaded  Attica, 
while  the  Boeotians  and  the  Chalkidians  of  Euboea  prepared 
to  attack  from  the  north.  The  main  danger  was  averted 
by  the  disruption  of  Kleomenes'  army.  The  defection  not 
merely  of  the  Corinthians,  but  also  of  Demaratos,  Kleo- 
menes' partner  in  the  dual  kingship  of  Sparta,  brought 
the  expedition  to  a  premature  close  after  it  had  actually 
entered  upon  Attic  territory.  This  was  disastrous  for  the 
northern  allies.  The  Bceotians  and  the  Chalkidians  were 
both  defeated.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  disaster  was 
irreparable.  Their  great  city,  foremost  in  early  Greek  trade 
and  colonization,  lost  its  independence,  and  its  lands  were 
occupied  by  Athenian  settlers.  Athens  had  acquired  one 
of  the  great  strategic  positions  of  Greece ;  and  Corinth  had 
made  the  first  of  those  fatal  mistakes  of  policy  which  were 
to  have  such  momentous  consequences  in  the  next  century. 

The  Boeotians  did  not  accept  defeat.  Left  in  the  lurch 
by  their  Peloponnesian  allies,  they  sought  and  obtained 
aid  from  ^gina,  which  great  trading  state  seized  the 
opportunity  of  inflicting  damage  on  an  old  enemy  and  H.  v.  89. 
growing  rival  in  commerce,  and  harried  the  Attic  coast 
with  piratical  raids. 

Meanwhile  events  were  preparing  for  a  second  inter- 
^ference  of  Persia  in  Athenian  affairs.    The  Lacedaemonians  H.  v.  90. 
had   discovered    the    fact    that  they  had   been   tricked    by 
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the  Delphic  Oracle,  which,  bribed  by  the  Alkmaeonidae, 
had  urged  them  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from 
Athens.  Seeking  to  amend  this  mistake,  they  recalled 
Hippias  from  Sigeon  in  the  Troad,  to  which  principality 
he  had  retired  after  his  expulsion,  and  where  he  must 
have  been  living  for  some  years  as  a  vassal  prince  of 
Persia.  Their  intention  was  to  reinstate  him  in  the  tyranny 
at  Athens.  It  was  again  the  Corinthians  who  wrecked 
the  plan.  At  a  conference  of  the  Peloponnesian  League 
called  to  consider  the  question,  they  bitterly  opposed  the 
proposal,  and  carried  the  other  allies  with  them.  Hippias, 
having  had  his  journey  for  nothing,  returned  to  Asia  more 
than  ever  embittered  in  feeling  against  Athens  and  Greece 
alike ;  and  he  seems  to  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
induce  Artaphernes  to  reinstate  him  in  his  tyranny.  In 
the  end  he  prevailed  so  far  that  Artaphernes  called  upon 
the  Athenians  to  receive  him  back.  Whether  he  intended 
to  take  action  in  case  of  their  refusal  will  never  be  known, 
but  events  were  imminent  in  Asia,  even  if  they  had  not 
already  occurred,  which  rendered  all  idea  of  his  active 
interference  out  of  the  question  ;  for,  if  Herodotus'  chrono- 
logy be  correct,  this  demand  was  made  by  him  either 
immediately  before  or  after  the  first  actual  step  had  been 
taken  in  the  great  revolt.  The  demand,  says  Herodotus, 
II.  V.  96,  convinced  the  Athenians  that  thereafter  there  could  only 
97-  be  open  enmity  with  Persia ;  and  while  they  were  in  this 

mind  Aristagoras  came  to  Athens. 


(     79     ) 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  IONIAN  REVOLT. 

The  mist  which  hangs  over  the  history  of  the  last  decade 
of  the  sixth  century  Hfts  somewhat  when  the  historian 
enters  upon  the  narrative  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
fifth  ;  but  it  does  not  wholly  vanish.  Striking  incidents 
occur  indeed  within  the  range  of  vision  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  beyond  that  range  many  events  took  place  which  had 
much  influence  on  the  history  of  the  time  ;  and  the  causes 
of  the  known  lie  largely  in  the  region  of  the  unknown. 

It  is  impossible  to  accept  the  accounts  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  the  Ionian  revolt  or  of  the  Marathonian  campaign 
as  a  full  history  of  either  of  those  events.  There  are  wide 
gaps  in  both  narratives  ;  and  much  that  is  recorded  is  wholly 
unaccounted  for  by  anything  in  the  rest  of  the  story,  or  is, 
in  some  cases,  wholly  inconsistent  with  other  facts  which 
are  mentioned.  In  tracing  the  course  of  events  the  modern 
inquirer  is  in  the  position  of  an  astronomer  who,  having 
observed  aberrations  in  the  course  of  a  far-off  planet  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  known  causes,  seeks  in  the 
dim  distance  beyond  for  the  disturbing  influence.  There, 
alas !  the  parallel  between  the  two  inquirers  ceases,  inas- 
much as  mathematical  formulae  have  not  yet  been  made 
applicable  to  human  action. 

The  imperfect  character  of  the  information  which  Hero- 
dotus furnishes  with  regard  to  the  story  of  the  great  Revolt 
is  so  evident  that  the  historian  himself  must  have  been 
conscious  of  it.  The  peculiarity  of  his  narrative  was  there- 
fore due  in  all  probability  to  some  simple  reason  ;  either,  it 
may  be,  to  the  difficulties  which  met  him  in  his  search  for 
reliable  information,   and  to  his  disinclination  to  insert  in 
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his  history  anything  which  he  personally  regarded  as  unre- 
liable ;  or  to  a  determination  to  deal  with  only  the  most 
prominent  and  striking  incidents  of  a  part  of  history  which 
was,  after  all,  merely  a  preface  to  the  great  tale  which  he 
had  set  himself  to  tell — the  story  of  the  war  in  Europe 
in  the  years  480  B.C.  and  479  B.C. 

It  is  possible  that  both  causes  had  their  effect  on  his 
narrative.  But  if  any  judgment  can  be  formed  from  data 
furnished  by  the  general  characteristics  of  the  history  as  a 
whole,  the  first  of  these  two  suggested  causes  is  the  more 
credible.  If,  as  is  manifestly  the  case,  he  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  truth  concerning  events 
which  were  comparatively  recent  at  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote,  and  which  had  been  of  a  nature  such  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world  of  his  day,  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  if  he  experienced  much  greater  difficulty 
in  getting  at  the  facts  concerning  what  occurred  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  about  events  which,  though  striking,  were 
infinitely  less  remarkable  than  those  of  the  period  which 
immediately  followed  them. 

The  defects  in  the  story  of  the  Ionian  revolt,*  to  what- 
ever cause  they  be  due,  are  in  the  main  of  three  kinds : — 

(i)  Omissions  ; 

(2)  Lack  of  chronological  data  ; 

(3)  Anti-Ionian  bias. 

The  main  chronological  difficulty  is  to  attribute  the 
events  recorded  to  the  years  in  which  they  actually  took 
place.  The  only  fact  obtainable  from  Herodotus  is  that 
the  outbreak  took  place  in  the  sixth  year  before  the  capture 
H.  vi.  18.  of^Miletus.  It  is  possible  to  calculate  With  satisfactory 
certainty  that  the  latter  event  took  place  in_^^^ J|^C.  ;  and 
therefore  the  revolt  must  have  broken  out  in  499. 


*  In  attempting  to  write  the  history  of  the  revolt,  I  have  been 
immensely  aided  and  considerably  influenced  by  the  acute  analysis  of 
that  section  of  Herodotus'  history  which  is  contained  in  Mr.  Macan's 
edition  of  H.  iv.,  v.,  vi.  I  have  not  in  all  cases,  as  will  be  seen,  adopted 
his  conclusions  in  detail.  The  very  excellence  of  Mr.  Macan's  work 
renders  it  all  but  impossible  to  avoid  plagiarism  in  matter  if  not  in 
actual  words.  But  if  I  am  guilty,  I  am  guilty  of  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery. 
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The  actual  outbreak,  of  the  rising  was  brought  about  in 
a  somewhat  indirect  way  by  an  event  or  series  of  events 
which  appear  in  Herodotus'  narrative  as  wholly  independent 
of  what  had  happened  in  the  previous  years.  It  may, 
however,  be  seen  that  these  events  could  hardly  have  taken 
place  had  they  not  promised  an  issue  such  as  would  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  tentative  policy  which  Artaphernes 
had  been  following  for  some  time  past  in  his  relations 
with  European  Greece. 

He  had  already  on  two  occasions  shown  a  wish  to 
mierfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Athens.  On  both  occa- 
sions he  had  made  demands  which  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  an  area  of  Persian  influence  west  of  the  ^Egean  ; 
but  on  both  occasions  also  he  had  omitted  to  back  up 
those  demands  by  even  the  display  of  force,  unless, — which 
is,  indeed,  possible, — the  demand  for  the  reinstatement  of 
Hippias  was  made  at  the  time  that  the  Persian  expedition 
was  preparing  to  start  for  Naxos,  if  not  on  its  way  thither.* 

The  affair  at  Naxos,  which  afforded  Artaphernes  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  forward  his  policy  towards  Greece, 
arose  from  circumstances  which  were  but  too  common  in 
Greek  communities.  The  island  was  at  the  time  the  most 
opulent  in  the  JEgesLU.  When  Samos  lost  its  position  as 
the  easternmost  land  of  the  free  Greeks  on  the  great  trade 
route  which  followed  the  line  of  islands  which  all  but 
bridge  the  middle  of  that  sea,  much  of  its  trade  must  h.  v.  28. 
have  passed  to  the  most  important  of  the  islands  which 
now  became  the  outworks  of  Greek  liberty.  Prosperity  did 
not  bring  peace  in  its  train.  Political  dissension  was  rife ; 
and  certain  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  were  driven  out 
from  the  island,  and  sought  refuge  at  Miletus. 

There  ruled  at  this  time  in  Miletus  Aristagoras,  a  cousin 
and  son-in-law  of  that  Histiaeus  w^hom  Darius  had  taken 
up  to  Susa.  To  him  the  exiles  applied  for  assistance. 
He  told  them  that  he  could  not  unaided  supply  them  with 
a  force  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  the  eight  thousand 

*  Cf.  H.  V.  96,  ad/iu.  and  97,  where  Herodotus  clearly  /;;////Vj  that 
the  demand  had  been  made  no  long  time  before  Aristagoras  arrived  at 
Athens,  which  was,  of  course,  after  the  events  at  Naxos,  and  after  the 
die  of  revolt  had  been  cast. 
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hoplites  which  Naxos  could  put  into  the  field,  but  that  he 
would  get  help  from  Artaphernes.  To  Artaphernes  at 
Sardes  he  accordingly  went.  The  great  satrap  required 
but  little  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  enter  upon  an  under- 
taking so  promising  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  designs  upon 
Greece  ;  for  Aristagoras  held  out  the  prospect  of  the  acqui- 
sition not  merely  of  Naxos,  but  of  the  other  Cyclades  and 
of  the  great  island  of  Euboea, 

The  circumstances  seemed  favourable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  base  which  would  immediately  threaten  the 
European  shore. 

Aristagoras  had  asked  for  one  hundred  ships  ;  and,  for 
some  reason  which  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in 
the  story,  had  offered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition. 

So  thoroughly  did  Artaphernes  approve  of  the  plan 
that,  in  order  to  ensure  its  success,  he  offered  to  furnish 
double  the  number  of  ships  for  which  Aristagoras  had 
asked,  provided  Darius  assented  to  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  custom,  if  not  the  constitution, 
of  the  empire  under  Darius  did  not  permit  even  a  great 
satrap  like  Artaphernes,  who  was  the  king's  own  brother, 
to  call  out  a  force  of  considerable  magnitude  without  leave 
from  the  king  himself  Artaphernes  further  promised  that 
the  ships  should  be  ready  in  the  coming  spring,  which 
shows  that  Aristagoras'  visit  to  Sardes  must  have  been 
made  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  century,  probably  in 
the  winter  of  500  B.C. 

Aristagoras  returned  to  Miletus  elated  at  his  diplomatic 
success. 

A  few  months  must  have  elapsed  ere  Artaphernes 
received  a  despatch  from  Susa  approving  of  his  proposal. 
The  assent  of  Darius  is  important,  as  showing  that  the  king 
was  quite  willing  to  resume  his  designs  on  Greece  when 
fair  opportunity  offered. 

The  true  tale  of  what  followed  is  one  of  the  many 
unsolved  riddles  of  this  period.  As  told  by  Herodotus,  it 
runs  as  follows  : — 

Artaphernes  prepared  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  triremes, 
together  with  a  considerable  force  of  Persians  and  other  allies, 
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and  appuinted  Megabates,  a  member  of  the  Achaemenid 
famil}-,  and  cousin  of  Darius,  to  the  command.  This 
armament  he  despatched  to  Miletus  to  pick  up  Aristagoras 
together  w  ith  the  Ionian  contingent  and  the  Naxian  exiles. 
Thence  the  expedition  sailed  to  Kaukasa  in  Chios,  with 
the  pretended  object  of  operating  in  the  Hellespontine 
district, — a  pretence  which  would  not  have  been  very 
effective  had  the  operations  of  Otanes  left  it  in  a  wholly 
satisfactory  state  of  subjection.  It  was  at  Kaukasa  that 
the  design  of  the  expedition  was  fated  to  be  wrecked. 
Megabates,  going  his  rounds,  found  a  Myndian  vessel 
without  any  guards  set,  and  punished  the  Greek  captain 
b\'  causing  him  to  be  tied  with  his  head  through  one  of 
the  oar-holes.  On  this  being  reported  to  Aristagoras,  l\e 
made  protest  to  Megabates  ;  but  as  this  had  no  effect, 
he  himself  released  the  man.  A  quarrel  ensued  between 
the  two  commanders,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
Megabates  sent  a  ship  and  gave  warning  to  the  Naxians 
of  the  coming  expedition.  The  latter  prepared  in  all  haste 
to  meet  the  danger,  and  successfully  resisted  a  four  months' 
siege.  The  attempt  turned  out  a  complete  failure,  and 
Aristagoras  found  himself  in  the  position  of  guarantor  of 
the  expenses,  without  the  means  of  meeting  the  guarantee. 
Such  is  the  tale  in  Herodotus. 

It  is  necessary  to  pursue  the  story  somewhat  further 
Dcfore  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  true  explanation  of  some  of  the  incidents  in  this 
narrative. 

Aristagoras  had  brought  his  affairs  into  a  very  critical 
position.  He  had  quarrelled  with  Megabates,  and  had 
made  himself  surety  for  a  debt  to  Artaphernes  which  he 
had  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay.  He  had,  indeed, 
reason  to  fear  that  he  would  lose  his  tyranny  of  Miletus. 

"  Fearing  these  two  things,  he  proceeded  to  plan  a  revolt.    For  H.  v.  35. 
it  so  fell  out  that  the  man  with  the  tattooed  head  *  arrived  at  this 
time  from    Histiaeus  at  Susa,  suggesting  to  Aristagoras  that  he 

*  As  Macan  points  out,  the  story  was  in  all  probability  a  celebrated 
story  of  the  period  ;  and  "  the  man  with  the  tattooed  head  "  played  the 
same  part  in  Greek  legend  as  "  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  "  in  that 
of  later  days. 
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should  revolt  from  the  king.  For  Histiseiis  when  wishing  to 
suggest  this  revolt  to  Aristagoras,  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
roads  being  watched,  no  other  way  of  so  doing  except  by  shaving 
the  head  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  slaves  and  tattooing  the  message 
upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  hair  had  grown  again  he  sent  him  off  to 
Miletus,  merely  bidding  him  when  he  came  to  Miletus  to  ask 
Aristagoras  to  cut  off  his  hair  and  look  at  his  head.  The  tattoo 
marks,  as  I  have  already  said,  indicated  revolt.  Histiaeus  did 
this  because  he  looked  on  his  retention  at  Susa  as  a  great  mis- 
fortune. If  a  revolt  took  place  he  had  every  hope  that  he  would 
be  sent  down  to  the  sea,  but  he  reckoned  that  if  no  disturbance 
took  place  at  Miletus  he  would  never  get  there.  Such  was  the 
intent  of  Histiaeus  in  sending  the  message.  But  for  Aristagoras  it 
came  about  that  all  these  things  befel  at  the  same  time.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  consult  the  conspirators,  laying  before 
them  his  own  views  and  the  message  which  had  come  from 
Histiaeus." 

There  are  certain  strange  inconsistencies  in  this  tale. 

Megabates,  though  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
though  responsible  to  Darius  and  Artaphernes  for  its 
success,  is  represented  as  wrecking  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  well-devised  plan  by  giving  information  to  the 
unsuspecting  objects  of  attack.  Yet  he  is  neither  disgraced 
nor  discredited.  His  alleged  treachery  might  have  been 
concealed  ;  his  failure  was,  however,  patent. 

Again,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Hero- 
dotus to  ascribe  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  to  this  failure 
at  Naxos  ;  the  insurrection  is  set  on  foot  by  Aristagoras 
merely  for  the  sake  of  ^rescuing  himself  from  a  position  of 
great  embarrassment.  And  yet,  when  he  proceeds  in  all 
haste  to  plan  revolt,  he  finds  fellow  conspirators  already  in 
existence.  It  is  'impossible  to  suppose  that  any  long 
interval  can  have  elapsed  between  the  return  from  Naxos 
and  the  first  act  of  the  revolt,  for  that  took  place  on  the 
fleet  which  had  just  returned  from  the  attack  on  the  island. 
Th^^  rnrmpirpry  ranryol;  have  been  of  recent  origin. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Herodotus'  incidental 
f^ference  to  the  "  conspirators  "  or  "  insurgents  "  indicates 
that  the_plan  oLreyolt  had  been  made  before. — it  may  be, 
long  before, — _the  expedition  to  Naxos. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  account  of  the  Scythian  expe- 
dition, and  of  the  campaigns  which  followed  it,  that  some- 
thing had  taken  place  in  it  which  had  for  the  time  being 
seriously  shaken  the  Persian  position  in  West  Asia ;  in 
other  words,  that  Herodotus  is  not  wrong  in  his  general 
view  of  it  as  a  disaster  to  the  Persian  arms. 

The  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  would  watch  with  the 
closest  interest  the  development  of  events.  It  would  be  a 
hostile  vigilance  ;  and  with  such  a  race  as  the  Greeks  the 
step  from  hostile  vigilance  to  conspiracy  is  a  short  one. 
For  the  ^nrrp^^fi^l  ar.cnmplishment  of  anv  desig-n.  howevf^r. 
against  a  power  so  grea^  as  Persia,  combination  was  neces- 
sary, and  any  attempt  at  practical  combination  between 
the  cities,  except  under  unusually  favourable  r■irr■llm^1-an^p^^ 
must  wreck  the  design  by  disdosinq-  it  prematurely  to  the  . 

satrap  at  Sardes.     It  was  the  gathering  of  the  Ionian  fleet   V^ 
for  the  attack  on   Naxos   which   offered  the  opportunity, 
the  favourable  circumstances,  for  which  they  had  waited. 
The  affair  at  Naxos  was  rightly  regarded  by  Herodotus 
as  the  |rT]tnediate  effirient  r.ause  of  the  revolt 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  part  which  Aristagoras 
played  in  the  matter.  In  so  doing  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
a  strong  distinction  between  the  facts  which  Herodotus 
states  and  his  interpretation  of  them.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  compare  the  facts  which  he  records  in  one  connection 
with  those  which  he  records  in  another. 

Taking  his  account  as  it  stands,  it  seems  clear  that 
Aristagoras  was  in  the  conspiracy  before  he  enterf^H  ^rj-inn 
the  Naxian  expedition.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  astute 
Greek  conspirator  would  have  admitted  into  his  confidence 
a  man  who  held  the  position  of  tyrant  in  the  Persian 
interest  in  one  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  who  had  just  been 
engaged  in  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  free  Greeks, 
unless  that  man  had  been  beforehand  thoroughly  involved 
in  the  conspiracy. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  imagine  that  Aristagoras  would 
have  ventured  on  a  journey  to  European  Greece  with  a 
view  to  getting  help  thence  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
expedition  to  Naxos  had  taken  place,  had  he  not  had  some 
valid   defence  to  offer  for  the  part  he  had  played  in  an 
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affair  which  cannot  but  have  caused  the  most  serious  alarm 
in  Greece. 

It  is  possible  to  explain  away  either  of  those  difficulties 
taken  separately  ;  but  taken  together  they  constitute  a  very 
serious  question,  which  the  student  of  history  must  face  if 
he  is  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  story  of  these 
years.  The  evidence  on  which  the  account  of  Herodotus 
is  to  be  tested  is  that  which  he  himself  supplies. 

The  critical  question  is  whether  Aristagoras  in  urging 
upon  Artaphernes  the  expedition  against  Naxos  did  not 
merely  aim  at  bringing  about  the  mobilization  and  concen- 
tration of  the  Ionian  fleet, — to  provide,  in  other  words,  the 
only  possible  means  tor""that  combination  between  the 
Greek  cities  which  was  absolutely  npress^ry  for  the  slicces£ 
of  the  revolt. 

What  had  Aristagoras  to  hope  for  from  success  at 
Naxos  .? 

The  fate  of  his  predecessor,  Histiaeus,  must  have  shown 
him  clearly  that  the  Persian  authorities  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  allowing  even  the  most  faithful  and  most 
favoured  Greek  tyrant  to  acquire  a  position  of  real  power 
on  the  coast.  He  could,  then,  hardly  hope  for  further^ 
extension  of  rule.  Had  he  one  particle  of  interest  in  the 
expedition  except  in  so  far  as  it  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  the  gathering  of  the  Ionian  fleet } 

Did  Megabates  send  the  message  to  Naxos  }  He  had 
every  motive  for  not  doing  so.  Why  should  motive  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  court  of  history  when  it  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  factor  in  a  court  of  law^?  The  problem, — the 
human  problem, — is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Again,  in  a 
court  of  law  the  credibility  of  a  witness  is  not  regarded 
by  those  expert  in  the  testing  of  evidence  as  being  de- 
pendent solely  on  the  assertions  made  by  that  witness 
with  respect  to  the  case  before  the  court.  Inquiry  is  made 
into  the  origin  of  his  assertions,  and  into  the  possibility  of 
personal  prejudice  on  his  part. 

Was  a  man  like  Herodotus,  a  Greek  to  the  very  back- 
bone, likely  to  be  free  from  the  bitter,  hostile  prejudice  which 
the  Greek  entertained  against  a  tyrant  and  all  his  works  ? 

The  tale  of  the  affair  at  Naxos  was  not,  maybe,  of  his 
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\  II  making  ;  but  it  was  one  which  he  was  not  hkely  to 
subject  to  severe  criticism.  The  very  idea  of  tyranny 
stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  the  free  Greek.  He  refused  to 
recognize  the  part  played  by  a  Sicilian  tyrant  in  the  great 
war  of  liberation.  With  what  feelings  must  he  have 
regarded  those  tyrants  of  the  Asiatic  coast  who  inflicted 
on  their  fellow-countrymen  the  twofold  tyranny  of  servitude 
to  themselves  and  to  the  barbarian  ?  It  would  have  been 
a  strange  thing  if  Herodotus  had  been  able  to  obtain  in 
after  times  a  true,  unprejudiced  account  of  the  part  played 
by  a  man  in  the  position  of  Aristagoras. 

Even  prejudice  could  not,  however,  deny  that  he  had 
been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  It  contented 
itself  with  placing  the  worst  complexion  on  his  motives. 
Having  failed  to  enslave  the  free,  he  tried  to  free  the  slave. 

There  is  one  further  question  which  demands  considera- 
tion. If  this  hypothesis  as  to  the  designs  of  Aristagoras 
be  correct,  why  did  he  not  take  the  first  steps  in  the  revolt 
before  the  expedition  actually  started  from  the  Asian  coast } 

There  are  two  facts  stated  in  Herodotus  w^hich  may 
possibly  account  for  this  delay.  Artaphernes  had,  perhaps, 
been  only  too  eager  in  taking  up  the  proposed  design. 
Aristagoras  had  asked  for  one  hundred  ships  ;  Artaphernes 
had  given  two  hundred.  This  accession  of  numbers  may 
have  been  actually  embarrassing  to  Aristagoras,  as  render- 
ing the  expedition  of  .^such  magnitude  as  to  demand  the 
presence  of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  non-Greek  element 
on  board  the  fleet  than  he  had  either  hoped  for  or  reckoned^ 
upon.  The  ships  and  crews  seem  to  have  j^een  Q^ppI- ; 
but  it  must  be  concluded  from  Herodotus'  account  of  the  h.  v. 
gathering  of  the  expedition  that  a  considerable  Persian  ^^^fi^ 
force  was  embarked.  So  long  as  this  force  was  with  the 
fleet  such  a  measure  as  that  with  which  the  revolt  was 
opened  could  hardly  have  been  adopted  with  success,  and 
would,  indeed,  hardly  have  been  attempted.  Xhg  con- 
SDJrators  would  have  to  w^ait  until  the  non-Greek  element 
had  disembarked  and  ^one  up  country,  and  then  would 
have  to  strike  quickly  before  the  fleet  was  dispersed  by 
official  orders. 

Another  possible  reason  for  this  delay  is  that  Aristagoras 
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wished  to  defer  the  outbreak  until  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paigning  season,  when  he  would  nave  tune  to  make  pre- 
parations to  meet  the  coming  storrn.  The  four  months' 
duration  of  the  fruitless  siege  of  Naxos  would  be  in  that 
case  all  in  his  favour.  He  had  to  waste  time  at  Naxos  in 
order  to  gain  it  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  A  sturdy  defence 
on  the  part  of  the  Naxians  was  the  very  thing  from  which 
he  had  most  to  hope. 

Did  Megabates  or  Aristagoras  send  the  fatal  message  ? 

The  tale  of  "the  man  with  the  tattooed  head"  was  evi- 
dently a  celebrated  tale  of  the  time.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suspect  the  truth  of  it.  In  the  plot  as  given 
in  Herodotus  it  plays  the  part  of  a  second  motive.  All 
that  Herodotus  knows  of  the  message  is  that  it  "signified 
revolt,"  and  that  Aristagoras  imparted  it  to  his  fellow- 
conspirators.  The  method  of  communication  implies  that 
the  message  cannot  indeed  have  been  a  long  one. 

It  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
coincidence  that  it  should  have  arrived  in  the  very  brief 
period  which  must  have  intervened  between  the  return  from 
Naxos  and  the  first  act  of  insurrection.  It  must,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  have  suggested  some  powerful  motive  for 
revolt.  It  cannot  possibly  be  imagined  that  Aristagoras 
wanted  Histiaeus  back  on  the  coast.  The  Greek  con- 
spirators were  very  unlikely  to  desire  the  return  of  the 
favoured  friend  of  the  great  king,  except  on  one  assumption, 
namely,  that  Histiaeus  had  been  in  the  plot  before  ever  he 
made  the  involuntary  journey  to  Susa. 

But  whatever  the  full  contents  of  the  message,  whatever 
the  reasons  which  made  it  contribute  to  the  determination 
of  the  conspirators,  there  are,  as  has  been  already  said,  no 
grounds  whatever  for  doubting  that  the  message  did  come. 
The  question  is  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  came. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of  the  revolt  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  clearly  the  exact  status,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  of  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  here 
suggested  as  to  the  circumstances  of  its  outbreak. 

It  is  an  hypothesis,  and  cannot  pretend  to  be  more 
than  that.  The  evidence  in  the  version  of  Herodotus,  while 
it  justifies  destructive  criticism  of  the  story  as  told  by  him, 
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is  not  sufficient  to  afford  anything  that  can  be  clajmed  as 
a  sure  basis  for  constructive  history.  Herodotus  was 
naturally  disposed  to  accept  a  version  which  brought  into 
relief  the  haphazard  want  of  method  in  the  first  act  of 
those  who  were  responsible  for  a  design  which,  however 
laudable  its  aims,  was,  as  seemed  to  him,  carried  out  from 
beginning  to  end  with  a  strange  mixture  of  pusillanimity 
and  criminal  folly. 

The  meeting  of  the  conspirators  took  place  immediately  h.  v.  36. 
aftqr  the  return  from  Naxos.     The  place  of  meeting  was  Cf.  v.  36, 
presumably  Miletus.     It  certainly  was  not  held  on  board  ^'^Z''- 
the  fleet. 

On  the  question  of  revolt  the  conspirators  were  unani- 
mous, with  one  prominent  exception.  Hecataeus  the 
historian  spoke  words  of  serious  warning.  He  pointed  out 
the  magnitude  of  the  resources  of  the  great  king  when 
compared  with  their  own.  Failing  to  dissuade  them,  he 
advised  that,  as  they  were  bent  on  revolt,  they  should 
secure  the  command  of  the  sea.  This,  he  considered, 
offered  the  sole  chance  of  success.  For  its  successful 
maintenance  capital  was  necessary ;  and  this,  he  suggested, 
might  be  obtained  from  the  great  treasures  of  the  temple 
of  the  Branchidae,  a  shrine  which  had  been  enriched  by 
the  offerings  of  Croesus.  This  plan  was  also  rejected  by 
the  meeting. 

The  express  mention  of  Hecataeus'  name  in  connection 
with  two  proposals,  of  one  of  which  Herodotus  must  have 
cordially  approved,  is  noticeable  as  an  indication  of  the  origin 
of  much  of  the  "  prejudice  "  which  is  discoverable  in  Hero- 
dotus' work.     Either  from  jealousy  or  from  conviction,  he  cf.  H.  ii. 
had  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  Ionian  historio-geographers,  .^^ » ^^-  3^ 
and  of  the   Ionian   intellect  generally.     One  of  his  most  ii.  123. 
depreciatory    remarks    about    them    is    in    all    probability  H.  iv.  36. 
directed  against  Hecataeus  personally. 

Yet  though  he  entertained  so  poor  an  opinion  of  one 
side  of  Hecataeus'  work,  though  he  was  probably  jealous 
of  his  reputation  as  a  historian,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
reproduce  from  his  sources  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
practical  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  man. 

The  statement  of  the  absolute  rejection  of  the  second 
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proposal  of  HecatcX'u.s  must  be  understood  in  a  modified 
sense.  The  lonians  did  in  the  subsequent  campaign  allot 
a  very  prominent  part  to  their  fleet.  The  meaning  of  the 
proposal  was  that  the  offensive  should  be  taken  on  sea ;  and, 
above  all,  that  the  sea  should  be  regarded  as  the  real  base. 

But  Aristagoras,  as  his  subsequent  language  at  Sparta 
makes  clear,  was  convinced  that  the  Greek  hoplite  was 
infinitely  more  than  a  match  for  any  soldiery  which 
Persia  could  put  into  the  field ;  and  others  apparently 
shared  his  opinion.  The  events  of  twenty  years  later 
proved  the  truth  of  his  general  judgment  on  this  point. 
He  and  his  fellow  conspirators  may  have  made  a  mistake, 
when  they  took  the  offensive  on  land,  in  expecting  too 
much  from  the  land  forces  which  the  insurgents  could  put 
into  the  field.  But  in  great  ventures  great  risks  have  to 
be  taken  ;  and  the  attack  on  the  Persian  base  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  498,  had  it  been  successful,  must 
have  brilliantly  justified  the  plan. 

It  is  easy  now,  in  the  light  of  knowledge  after  the  event, 
to  see  that,  if  the  revolt  was  to  be  successful,  it  must 
succeed  on  both  elements ; — on  sea,  because  only  by  means 
of  the  fleet  could  the  concentration  of  a  large  land  force  be 
brought  about :  on  land,  because  only  on  that  element  could 
an  effective  blow  be  struck  against  the  Persian  dominion 
in  Western  Asia. 

Aristagoras'  estimate  of  the  strategic  position  of  the 
insurgents  was  singularly  justified  by  the  history  of  the 
subsequent  warfare  of  the  century.  The  sea  was,  indeed, 
and  must  be,  the  Ionian  base.  The  strategic  weakness  of 
the  position  of  the  cities  rendered  any  other  alternative 
impossible.  But  ages  of  fighting  were  destined  to  prove 
that  no  mortal  blow  could  be  inflicted  on  Persia  by  sea 
alone.  The  ^gean  might  be  made  a  Hellenic  lake.  The 
islands  on  the  Asian  coast  might  be  liberated.  But  so  long 
as  Persia  maintained  her  hold  upon  the  continent,  the  cities 
of  the  mainland  must  be  ultimately  at  the  mercy  of  a  great 
land  power  holding  the  central  position  in  Western  Asia. 
If  the  revolt  was  to  be  successful,  it  was  at  this  central 
position  that  the  blow  must  be  struck.  Sardes  must  be 
the  objective  of  the  insurgents. 
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It  was  cxiclent  that  nothin(T  could  be  done  with  the  II. 
fleet  until  the  tyrants  who  were  in  command  of  its  contin- 
gents were  removed.  A  certain  latragoras  was  accordingly 
sent  to  seize  them.  He  did  so  '*  by  a  trick,"  whose  nature 
is  not  specified.  He  seized  four  who  are  mentioned  by 
name,  and  "many  others."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
not  one  of  the  four  is  Ionian.  Two  are  ^olian,  and  tw^o 
are  Hellcno-Carian.*  Aristagoras,  of  his  own  accord,  "  nomi- 
nally "  laid  aside  the  tyranny  of  Miletus.  He  then  proceeded 
to  depose  other  tyrants  in  Ionia,  besides  those  whom  he  had 
caught  upon  the  fleet,  and  handed  over  the  whole  number  to 
their  various  cities.  The  Mytilenians  slew  their  tyrant  Koes  ; 
the  others  were  allowed  to  depart.  Inasmuch  as  those  tyrants 
had  all  been  acting  in  the  interests  of  Persia,  their  deposition 
was  necessarily  the  first  step  in  the  revolt. 

This  measure  must  have  been  taken  later  in  the  autumn 
of  499,  just  at  the  close  of  the  campaigning  season;  for 
Aristagoras  could  not  otherwise  have  ventured .  on  the 
journey  to  Greece  which  he  immediately  undertook  with 
a  view  to  getting  assistance. 

It  was  to  Sparta  that  he  first  turned  for  help. 

The  tale  of  his  visit  to  Kleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  is 
told  at  considerable  length.  As  told,  it  contained  at  least 
one  incident  which  was  likely  to  render  it  famous  in  Greek 
stor\^  The  version  of  it  which  Herodotus  has  preserved 
is  of  Lacedaemonian  origin. f 

Aristagoras  brought  with  him  a  map  of  the  world 
engraved  on  a  bronze  tablet,  the  work  of  one  of  the 
Ionian  geographers, — possibly  of  the  famous  Hecataeus. 
The  strong  appeal  which  he  addressed  to  Kleomenes  as 
leader  of  the  foremost  state  in  Greece  to  save  the  lonians 
from  their  slaver)^  comes  strangely  from  the  mouth  of  one 
who  has  just  been  represented  as  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  bring  one  of  the  European  islands  into  that  state  from 
which  he  now  begged  Kleomenes  to  save  the  Asiatic 
Greeks.  It  is  still  more  strange  that  in  this  story,  whose 
origin  is  manifestly  different  from  that  of  the  aflair  at 
Naxos,   there   is   no   mention    whatever   of  any   suspicion 
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having   been    excited   by    Aristagoras'    conduct ;    and    no 
explanation  of  it  was  demanded  from  him. 

Coming  to  the  practical  question  of  the  possibilities 
offered  by  a  campaign  in  Asia,  Aristagoras  emphasizes  in 
a  very  remarkable  way  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  military 
equipment  over  that  of  the  Persian.  His  proposal  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  liberation   of  Ionia:   he   even   holds 

V.  49.  out  the  prospect  of  the  conquest  of  the  rich  lands  of  Western 
Asia.  To  the  men  of  the  time  at  which  Herodotus  wrote, 
this  part  of  the  story  must  have  seemed  a  striking  example 
of  the  wild  exaggeration  of  the  Ionian  imagination.  As 
an  estimate  of  possibilities  it  was,  however,  far  more  near 
the  truth  than  they  can  have  supposed — nearer,  perhaps, 
than  Aristagoras  supposed  himself.  "When  it  is  in  your 
power,"  said  he,  "  to  rule  all  Asia  with  ease,  will  you  choose 
aught  else .? " 

Kleomenes  took  three  days  for  consideration,  and  then, 
at  a  second  conference,  asked  Aristagoras  how  far  the  king 
was  from  the  Ionian  sea.  When  informed  that  it  was  a 
journey  of  three  months  up  country  to  Susa,  he  broke  off 
negotiations  and  dismissed  Aristagoras  at  once. 

Aristagoras  would  not  accept  dismissal,  but  returned  once 
more,  and,  so  the  story  goes,  in  the  presence  of  the  king's 
little  daughter  Gorgo,  tempted  him  with  ever-increasing 
bribes.  The  child,  with  more  than  childish  wisdom,  brought 
the  interview  to  a  conclusion  by  saying,  '*  Father,  the 
stranger  will  corrupt  you,  unless  you  go  away." 

Whether  the  story  itself  be  truth  or .  fiction  the  fact 
remains  that  Sparta  abided  by  that  policy  which  she  had 
followed  for  some  years  past,  and  refused  to  become  em- 
broiled with  the  great  empire  of  the  East. 

V.  55.  From  Sparta  Aristagoras  went  to  Athens.     His  arrival 

was,  in  a  sense,  opportune.  The  demand  of  Artaphernes 
for  the  reinstatement  of  Hippias  had  created  an  intensely 
bitter  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  Persian.  Introduced 
before  the  public  assembly,  he  used  the  same  arguments  as 
he  had  employed  at  Sparta,  and  further  claimed  that  the 
Milesians  were  Athenian  colonists.  "  There  is  nothing  that 
*  he  did  not  promise,  so  urgent  was  his  request,  until  he 
persuaded  them," 
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Herodotus  is  at  considerable  pains  to  show  the  depth 
of  the  folly,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  with  which  Athens 
entered  upon  a  fatal  venture. 

In  the  end  the  Athenians  voted  an  aid  of  twenty  ships  ; 
not  a  small  number,  when  it  is  remembered  that  their  navy 
at  this  time  was  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  twenty  years 
later.  "  These  ships  were  a  source  of  woes  to  the  Greeks  H.  v.  97. 
and  the  barbarians,"  says  Herodotus.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  He  regarded  this  as  the  decisive 
moment  in  the  relations  between  Persia  and  European 
Greece. 

The  tale  of  the  revolt  is  that  part  of  his  history  in 
which  he  allows  his  own  personal  views  to  be  most  clearly 
seen.  To  him  it  seemed  the  great  mistake  of  the  century ; 
that  is  clear  from  his  story  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  why  he  so  utterly  condemned  it,  unless  he  regarded  it 
as  leading  to  the  renewal  of  those  designs  on  Greece  which 
Darius  had  been  obliged  for  ten  years  past  to  lay  aside. 

But  that  cannot  have  been  all.  It  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  whole  story  as  told  by  him.  That  alone  can 
afford  some  clear  clue  to  the  causes  which  brought  about 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  strange  perversion  of  his  judgment. 

Aristagoras,  he  says,  returned  from  Athens  to  Miletus,  H.  v.  98. 
"  having  devised  a  plan  from  which  no  advantage  was  fated 
to  come  to  the  lonians." 

It  must  have  been  in  the  winter  of  499  B.C.  or  early 
spring  of  the  year  498  that  Aristagoras  returned. 

His  first  act  was  to  send  a  message  to  those  Paeonians 
whom  Darius  had  removed  from  the  Strymon  to  Asia, 
telling  them  that  they  were  free  to  return,  as  all  Ionia  had 
revolted  from  the  king.  Unless  his  object  in  so  doing  were 
to  create  an  impression  in  the  Persian  sphere  of  influence 
in  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  a  motive  to  any 
othenvise  apparently  causeless  act.  Herodotus  looks  upon 
it  as  simply  designed  to  give  annoyance  to  Darius,  an  end 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  Aristagoras  had  sufficiently 
attained  by  raising  the  standard  of  revolt.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  sought  to  carry  out  the  policy  attributed 
to  his  father-in-law,  Ilistiseus,  some  ten  years  before,  and 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  the   Thracians  in  a  struggle  with  the 
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Persian  power  in  Western  Asia.  If  this  was  the  intent^ 
the  design  did  not  meet  with  success.  The  Thracians  did 
not  take  any  active  part  in  the  revolt,  though  they  took 
advantage  of  the  events  on  the  Asian  side  to  throw  off 
whatever  allegiance  they  had  hitherto  owed  to  the  king. 

In  the  spring  of  498  the  twenty  Athenian  ships,  acco^n- 
panied  by  five  triremes  from  Eretria,  arrived  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  The  Eubcean  city  had  apparently  sent  her  aid 
unasked,  influenced  by  those  trade  relations  of  which  so 
little  is  heard  from  the  two  great  historians  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  which  must  have  played  so  decisive  a  part  in 
the  shaping  of  events.  The  academic  atmosphere  of  the 
Athens  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  excluded  such 
banaustic  details  from  a  cultured  narrative  of  events. 

Hitherto  the  offensive  operations  of  the  insurgents  had 
been  confined  to  the  deposition  of  the  tyrants  of  the  Greek 
cities. 

Herodotus  is  absolutely  silent  as  to  the.  measures 
which  Artaphernes  took  in  consequence  of  this  bloodless 
act  of  war.  He  can  hardly  have  entertained  any  illusions 
as  to  its  significance  ;  yet,  if  Herodotus'  account  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  complete  narrative  of  events,  the  lonians  took 
the  offensive  in  the  spring  of  498,  some  months  ,at  least 
after  this  act  of  unmistakable  hostility,  without  meeting 
at  first  with  any  opposition. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from  European  Greece 
Aristagoras  sent  an  expedition  against  Sardes.  He  did 
not  accompany  it  himself,  but  placed  his  brother  Charo- 
pinos  and  another  Milesian  in  command.  The  expedition 
went  by  sea  to  Ephesus,  and,  leaving  the  ships  at  Koresos 
in  the  Ephesian  territory,  went  up  country  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Ephesians.* 

Following  first  the  river  Kayster,  they  afterwards  crossed 
Mount  Tmolos,  and  took  Sardes,  except  the  Acropolis, 
without  opposition.  That  was  saved  by  Artaphernes  "  with 
no  inconsiderable  force." 

The  town  was  composed  of  houses  either  thatched  with 
reeds  or  wholly  constructed  of  them.     One  of  these  was 

*  The  detail  of  the  "guides"  is  improbable.  The  road  the 
expedition  followed  was  the  high  road  from  Ephesus  to  Sardes. 
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kindled  by  a  Greek  soldier,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
and  the  whole  place  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  A  statement 
is  then  made  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  assertion 
that  the  town  had  been  taken  without  opposition,  to  the 
cftect  that,  in  consequence  of  the  conflagration,  the  Lydians 
and  Persians  were  compelled  to  defend  themselves  in  the 
market-place,  and  that  the  lonians,  by  reason  of  their 
numbers,  found  it  advisable  to  retreat  under  cover  of 
night  to  their  ships. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  story,  as  it  stands 
in  Herodotus,  is  its  lack  of  consequence.  Cause  and  effect 
are  as  little  apparent  in  it  as  in  the  narrative  of  a  dream. 
Artaphernes,  after  months  of  warning,  is  caught  unprepared. 
Sardes  is  taken  without  opposition  ;  yet,  when  the  con- 
flagration takes  place,  a  host,  not  merely  of  Lydians,  but 
of  Persians  also,  springs  from  its  very  ashes,  and  in  such 
formidable  numbers  that  the  lonians  are  obliged  to  with- 
draw under  cover  of  night. 

If  Greek  history  is  to  bear  the  guise  of  history,  this 
stor>'  requires  examination.  No  useful  end  can  be  served 
by  accepting  as  fact  that  which  is  incapable  of  rational 
interpretation.  Human  motive  springs  from  human  thought ; 
and  if  thought  has  its  formal  laws,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  is  a  formality  in  motive  also. 

It  happens  that  in  the  present  instance  there  exists 
evidence  which  puts  a  complexion  on  these  events  very 
different  to  that  which  is  given  by  Herodotus. 

Plutarch  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  at  the  time  at  Pint,  de 
which     the     expedition    against    Sardes    took    place    the  j^Jafil^ii. 
Persians  were  engaged   in   the   siege  of  Miletu.s,  and  that  tate,*24. 
one  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  force  the  Persians  to 
raise  the  siege.     The  bitter  animus  of  the  treatise  in  which 
this  assertion  is  made  makes  it  impossible  to  accept  state- 
ments in  it  without  consideration.     In  the  present  instance, 
however,  the  statement  is  so  manifestly  in  accord  with  the 
situation  at  the  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  reject  it  as 
antrue. 

Miletus  had  been,  through  Aristagoras,  the  author  of 
he  revolt.  Artaphernes  had  had  a  whole  winter's  warning. 
t  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  allowed  months  to 
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elapse  without  taking  measures  to  crush  the  rising  before 
it  became  formidable  ;  and  this  end  could  best  be  attained 
by  an  attack  on  that  centre  at  which  the  conflagration 
had  had  its  origin,  and  from  which  it  was,  if  left  unchecked, 
but  too  likely  to  spread  far  and  wide.  Artaphernes  was 
no  child  playing  at  empire,  but  a  practised  administrator, 
who  had  governed  a  great  outlying  province  for  nearly 
ten  years  of  a  critical  period  of  its  history. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  bold  design  of  a 
direct  attack  on  Sardes  completely  upset  his  plans.  It 
forced  him  not  merely  to  raise  the  siege  of  Miletus,  but 
also  to  hurry  with  all  speed  to  save  the  Persian  capital  in 
the  west,  which  must,  from  its  very  position,  be  his  base 
of  operations  in  the  coming  struggle.  An  examination  of 
the  map  will  show  that  the  loss  of  Sardes  would  have 
necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  that  base  far  to  the  east. 
It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  another  could  have  been 
found  west  of  Halys.  The  attack  was  a  brilliant  venture 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  a  brilliant  idea  on  the 
part  of  the  one  man  to  whom  it  can  be  attributed, — Arista- 
goras. 

Aristagoras  has  come  down  in  history  with  the  ill 
reputation  of  one  who  dared  to  lead  brave  rnen  to  their 
death,  but  dared  not  die  with  them.  This  feature  of  his 
life's  story  has  tended  to  obscure  the  true  picture  of  the 
man.  The  added  selfishness  of  motive  is  not  calculated 
to  present  him  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

Such  is  the  general  impression  created  by  the  picture 
which  Herodotus  draws  of  him. 

Yet  the  details  do  not  altogether  bear  out  the  impres- 
sion which  is  created  by  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  he  acted  from  selfish 
motives.  It  may  be  that  his  highest  aim  was  to  become 
the  first  man  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  coast ;  but 
he  must  at  least  be  credited  wath  a  spirit  that  ventured 
much  to  gain  more.  He  miscalculated  the  means  to  the 
end  he  sought.  But  was  the  miscalculation  more  discredit- 
able to  him  than  to  those  European  Greeks  on  whose  aid 
he  had  calculated  ^  They  had,  no  doubt,  their  excuse ; 
but  he  had  his. 
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Even  in  the  hostile  pages  of  Herodotus  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  measures  he  took  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal  showed  high  ability,  if  not  genius.  He  all  but 
checkmated  the  Persians  at  Sardes  ;  and  the  period  during 
which  the  revolt  was  formidable  was  coincident  with  the 
time  at  which  he  played  the  foremost  part  in  it. 

The  incidental  light  which  Herodotus'  narrative  throws 
on  the  events  at  Sardes  is,  in  some  respects,  of  more 
historical  importance  than  his  direct  story  of  events. 

The  attitude  of  the  Lydians  towards  the  revolt  is 
clearly  marked  from  the  very  first.  This  people,  for  some 
reason  which  it  is  not  possible  to  conjecture  with  anything 
approaching  certainty,  not  merely  stood  apart  and  remained 
neutral,  but  actually  fought  on  the  Persian  side,  in  Sardes 
at  any  rate.  This  deed  of  active  hostility  may  have  been 
exceptional,  and  both  it  and  the  absence  on  the  part  of 
the  Lydians  of  all  sympathy  with  the  revolt  may  be  due 
to  the  destruction  of  their  chief  city,  and  especially  of 
their  national  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Kybebe,  which  n.  v.  102. 
perished  in  the  conflagration.  This,  so  Herodotus  says, 
served  as  an  excuse  for  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
Greek  temples  ;  but  if  it  also  served  to  alienate  the  sympa- 
I  thies  of  the  Lydians  from  the  struggle  for  freedom,  it  can 
'  only  be  regarded  as  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
the  cause  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.* 

The  Greek  occupation  of  the  town  of  Sardes  does  not  h.  v.  102. 
seem  to  have  been  a  matter  of  a  few  days.     Not  merely 
had  the  news  of  its  seizure  time  to  spread  to  the  region 
west  of  Halys,  but  the  Persian  commanders  f  in  that  wide 

*  The  ifioi^diov  roL(Ti  Avhoiai  in  H.  V.  102  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
expression.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  it  was  Artaphernes, 
I  cooped  up  in  the  citadel  of  Sardes,  who  would  be  first  in  the  thoughts 
.  of  the  Persian  commanders.  Did  the  Lydians  still  remember  against 
I  the  Greek  the  betrayal  of  Croesus  ?  Or  had  Persia  been  favouring 
\  the  Lydian  against  the  Greek  trade,  and  so  forwarded  the  conspiracy 
I-  of  revolt?  It  appears  as  if  we  have  a  faint  trace  of  one  of  those 
)    numerous  lost  motives  of  the  history  of  the  fifth  century. 

t  The  irpoiruvdayuij.ei/oi  indicates  that  they  had  early  information  of 
:  the  attack.  It  cannot,  however,  have  reached  them  prior  to  the 
'^  landing  near  Ephesus,  for  Artaphernes  was  caught  unprepared,  and 
I  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  received  later  intelligence  than  the 
■     commanders  farther  inland. 
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stretch  of  country  had  time  to  assemble  a  large  levy  for 
the  rescue  of  the  capital ;  and  though  when  they  arrived 
there  the  Greeks  had  departed,  their  departure  had  been 
so  recent  that  the  relieving  force  actually  overtook  and 
fought  an  action  with  them  before  they  reached  their  ships. 

The  spreading  of  the  news  and  the  gathering  of  this 
force  must  have  been  at  least  an  affair  of  some  weeks  ; 
and  the  summer  of  498  must  have  been  at  its  height  ere 
the  Greek  retreat  began. 

It  was  near  Ephesus  that  the  Persian  reinforcements 
overtook  the  Greeks.  In  the  battle  which  followed  the 
-lonians  were,  so  Herodotus  says,  badly  defeated,  and  a 
great  many  prominent  men  were  slain,  while  the  survivors 
dispersed  to  their  various  cities.  Evalkides,  the  Eretrian 
general,  was  one  of  those  who  perished  ;  and  the  record 
of  his  death  has  all  the  appearance  of  truth.  There  are 
several  very  serious  reasons,  however,  for  believing  that 
the  result  of  the  battle  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

After  the  battle  the  Athenian  contingent  sailed  off  home. 
This  was  probably  in  the  autumn  of  498.  It  is  the  last 
event  recorded  by  Herodotus  which  can  be  attributed  with 
certainty  to  that  year. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Athenians  had  a  valid  excuse 
for  this  apparent  desertion,  in  that  they  had  just  become 
engaged  in  a  war  with  ^gina ;  but  the  date  of  the  out- 
break of  that  war  is  quite  uncertain,  and  the  real  cause 
of  withdrawal  may  have  been  that  the  Athenians  took  too 
pessimistic  a  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  revolt.*  The 
non-participation  of  the  Lydians  was  calculated  to  set  them 
thinking.  If  the  latter  of  these  alternatives  were  the  case, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  tale  of  the  results  of  the  battle 
of  Ephesus  is  of  Athenian  origin,  put  forward  in  part 
justification  of  the  withdrawal. 

Herodotus  t  evidently  attributed  it  to  the  results  of  the 
battle  of  Ephesus,  and  this  may  be  taken  to  indicate,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  Athenians  thought  badly  of  the  prospects 
of  the   revolt.     Aristagoras   sent   message   after   message 

*  Another  possible  cause  may  have   been  a  change  in   the   pre- 
ponderance of  poHtical  parties  at  Athens  during  this  year, 
t  Cf.  opening  words  of  v.  103. 
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during  the  winter  of  498-97,   imploring  them  to   return  ; 
but  they  refused  to  come  back. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Athenians  greatly  miscalcu- 
lated the  possibilities  of  the  moment ;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  actual  facts  were  not  such  as  to 
justify  their  decision.  Save  for  the  assistance  given  by 
their  own  small  contingent  and  by  the  five  ships  from 
Eretria,  the  lonians  had  gone  through  the  first  season  of 
the  war  single-handed.  The  revolt  had  merely  excited 
opposition  in  Lydia ;  and  its  remarkable  extension  in  the 
next  year  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen.  Even  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  coast  were  not  unanimous  in  supporting 
it.  Herodotus,  himself  a  Dorian  of  Asia,  is  so  significantly 
silent  as  to  any  part  which  the  Dorian  cities  played  in  it, 
that  it  must  be  concluded  that  they  played  no  part  at  all. 

The  winter  of  498-97  was  passed  by  the  lonians  in 
preparation  for  the  continuance  of  the  struggle.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Athenians  was  not  a  great  loss  to  the  actual 
fighting  power  of  the  insurgents.  It  seems,  moreover,  to 
have  had  but  little  moral  effect  upon  them,  and  none 
whatever  upon  their  relations  and  friends  in  Asia. 

The  Ionian  fleet  opened  the  year's  campaign  by  sailing 
to  Byzantion,  and  bringing  about  the  revolt  of  the  whole 
region  of  the  Propontis.*  From  the  Propontis  the  fleet 
returned  to  Caria,  which  also  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
Carian  district  of  Kaunos  had  apparently  been  invited  to 
join  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Sardes,  but  had  deferred 
doing  so  until  the  arrival  of  the  fleet. 

The  action  of  the  fleet,  and  the  sudden  spread  of  the 
\  revolt  at  this  time,  tend  to  throw  light  on  certain  obscurities 
I    in  the  history  of  the  campaign  of  the  previous  year. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Ionian  fleet  must,  in  spite  of  Arista- 
(  goras'  refusal  to  recognize  the  fact,  have  formed  the  real 
i    base  of  the  insurgent  operations,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 

'  ♦  Mr.  Macan  attributes  the  spread  of  the  revolt  from  Cyprus  to 

1  Byzantion  to  the  autumn  of  498  (vol.  ii.  p.  69).     I  do  not  understand 

j  his   reasons  for  so  doing.     Herodotus   (v.    103)   seems   to  cite  the 

[  expedition  to  Byzantion  as  an  example  of  the  energy  which  the  lonians 

i  threw  into  the  revolt  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to  give 

\  further  aid,  a  refusal  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  winter  of  498-97. 
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Persians  should  have  omitted  to  bring  up  the  Phoenician 
fleet  to  cope  with  it.  This  would  be  the  first  measure 
which  would  suggest  itself  to  them.  Yet  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  campaigning  season,  at  least  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  first  act  of  revolt  had  placed  the  Ionian  fleet 
in  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  that  fleet  is  free  to  leave 
the  JEgean  coast  undefended,  and  to  go  to  the  Propontis 
to  stir  the  Hellespontine  region  into  activity !  Where  was 
the  Phoenician  fleet  meanwhile  >  The  artifice  of  Arista- 
goras  in  bringing  about  the  mobilization  of  the  Ionian 
fleet  had  indeed  given  the  Asiatic  Greeks  a  long  start  in 
naval  operations  ;  but  at  least  eighteen  months  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  shown  his  hand. 

Had  the  revolt  of  Cyprus  already  taken  place,  and  had 
the  Phoenician  fleet  been  obliged  to  make  the  reduction 
of  that  island  its  first  objective }  There  are  at  least  three 
reasons  which  render  this  assumption  unlikely:  — 
104,  (i)  Herodotus  is  certainly  under  the  impression  that 
^'  the  Cypriote  revolt  took  place  about  the  same  time  as 
that  of  Caria.* 

(2)  Cyprus  was  so  important  to  the  revolt  that,  had  the 
Phoenician  fleet  been  in  a  position  to  threaten  it  at  this 
time,  the  lonians  could  hardly  have  ventured  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Hellespontine  region. 

(3)  The  revolt  in  Cyprus  had  been  in  progress  for  many 
months  before  the  Ionian  fleet  went  thither. 

It  seems  probable  that  Plutarch  has  preserved  the  record 
of  an  important  incident  in  the  history  of  this  time,  which 
Herodotus  had  either  forgotten,  or  of  which  he  had  never 
heard.  He  refers  to  a  victory  gained  by  the  Ionian  fleet 
off  the  Pamphylian  coast.  This  would  account  for  the 
non-appearance  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  in  the  ^gean  in 
the  campaign  of  498. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  victory  took  place  early 
in  that  year— that  is,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer, — and 
that  it  was  won  over  a  fleet  which  was  coming  up  to  assist 

*  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  words  us  kuI  robs  "lavas 
iirvdero  airarrdvai.  But  I  would  Suggest  that,  reading  them  with  their 
context,  they  point  to  the  beginning  of  a  plot  of  revolt,  rather  than  to 
its  actual  outbreak. 
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Xrtaphcnies  in  the  siege  of  Miletus.  It  would  account 
ilso  for  the  spirit  shown  by  the  lonians  in  the  bold  venture 
of  the  attack  on  Sardes. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  revolt  in  497  makes  it  almost  H. 
iinpossible  to  accept  Herodotus'  version  of  the  battle  at 
I'^phesus.  If  he  is  to  be  believed,  the  reverse  there  sus- 
tained more  than  compensated  for  any  success  won  at 
Sardes.  If  that  be  so,  the  impetus  given  to  the  revolt  by 
the  burning  of  Sardes  becomes  inexplicable.  It  must  be 
concluded  that  Ephesus  was  not  the  disaster  which  Hero- 
dotus represents  it  to  have  been. 

The  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  had  thrown  the 
Cypriote  Greeks  into  a  state  of  ferment.  The  island  had 
been  for  many  ages  past  divided  between  the  Greek  and 
Phoenician  interests.  The  Greek  section  of  the  population 
^cems  to  have  hitherto  adopted  an  attitude  of  passive  or 
secretly  active  resistance  to  the  Persian,  while  the  Phoe- 
nician formed  the  Medic  party.  Persian  and  Phoenician 
interests  in  the  island  were  mutual.  The  Persian  com- 
munications were  dependent  on  the  Phoenician  fleet,  w^hile 
the  Phoenicians  could  only  hold  their  ground  against  the 
])reponderating  numbers  of  the  Greeks  by  means  of  Persian 
support.  Salamis  and  Amathus  (Hamath)  were  respectively 
the  foremost  towns  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  regions. 

The  leader  of  the  movement  in  the  island  was  Onesilos,  H. 
the  younger  brother  of  Gorgos,  the  Greek  king  of  Salamis. 
"  He  had  frequently  before  this  time  advised  his  brother 
Gorgos  to  revolt  from  the  king ;  but  now,  when  he  heard 
that  even  the  lonians  had  revolted,  he  was  very  urgent 
in  his  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  do  so."  Failing  to 
persuade  Gorgos,  he  seized  the  city  during  his  temporary 
absence,  and  Gorgos  fled  to  the  Persians.  The  revolt  spread 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  island  except  Amathus.  Onesilos 
proceeded  accordingly  to  besiege  this  place. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  a  certain  date  to  these 
events.  One  thing  may,  however,  be  confidently  assumed, 
namely,  that  when  Onesilos  made  his  urgent  representa- 
tions to  his  brother,  and,  still  more,  when  the  revolt  broke 
out,  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  for  the  time  being  hors  de 
combat.      The    absolutely    indeterminate   element    in    the 
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matter  is  the  length  of  time  which  intervened  between 
the  first  urgent  representation  of  Onesilos  and  the  depo- 
sition of  Gorgos.  Certain  facts  stated  in  the  subsequent 
story  of  the  campaign  render  it  probable  that  Onesilos' 
representations  were  made  after  the  battle  off  the  Pam- 
phylian  coast,  if  not  after  the  burning  of  Sardes,  and  that 
they  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  autumn  of  498  ; 
while  the  first  step  in  revolt,  the  deposition  of  Gorgos, 
took  place  in  the  following  winter,  and  the  siege  of 
Amathus  began  in  the  spring  of  497. 

The  customs  or  necessities  of  campaigning  in  the  fifth 
century  rendered  the  winter  the  natural  time  for  planning 
insurrection,  and  the  summer  the  time  for  carrying  it  out. 

This  chronology  of  the  prelude  to  the  revolt  in  Cyprus 
is  not  merely  in  accord  with  calculations  which  may  be 
made  from  Herodotus'  statements,  but  is  also  in  agreement 
with  his  general  assumption  that  the  outbreak  concurred 
with  the  similar  outbreaks  in  the  Hellespontine  region  and 
in  Caria. 

After  mentioning  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Amathus, 
Herodotus  transfers  the  scene  of  his  narrative  to  Susa, 
where  he  describes  the  reception  by  Darius  of  the  news 
of  the  burning  of  Sardes  by  the  Athenians  and  lonians. 
The  details  of  the  story  cannot  be  cited  as  serious  history, 
but  it  contains  the  record  of  what  are  undeniably  historical 
events.  As  is  so  often  the  case  with  famous  stories,  the 
historical  matter  has  become  involved  in  a  mass  of  graphic 
detail  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  rest  on  anything  but 
the  slenderest  foundation  of  fact. 

There  are  two  features  of  Herodotus'  version  which, 
though  not,  it  may  be,  historical,  are  of  both  interest  and 
importance  to  the  student  of  Herodotus'  history ;  they  are 
(i)  the  prominence  given  to  the  Athenian  participation  in, 
the  opening  campaign  of  the  revolt ;  (2)  an  incidental 
reference  to  the  lonians. 

H.  V.  105.  "  When  the  news  was  brought  to  King  Darius  that  Sardes  had 
been  captured  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians  and  lonians,  and  that 
Aristagoras  the  Milesian  had  been  leader  of  the  coalition,  so  that 
he  had  devised  those  things,  he  is  said  in  the  first  instance,  on 
hearing  this,  to  have  recked  nothing  of  the  lonians,  knowing  well 
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that  they  would  not  come  off  unpunished  for  their  revolt,  but  to 
have  asked  who  the  Athenians  were;  and  afterwards,  when  he 
had  been  informed  on  this  point,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  for  his 
bow,  and  to  have  taken  an  arrow,  and,  placing  it  in  the  bow,  to 
have  shot  it  towards  heaven,  exclaiming  in  so  doing  :  '  Zeus, 
grant  that  I  be  avenged  on  the  Athenians.'  Having  thus  said,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  attendants  that  whenever  his  dinner  was  laid 
before  him,  he  should  say  three  times,  '  Master,  forget  not  the 
Athenians.' " 

The  tale  then  passes  on  to  a  reported  conversation  with 
Ilistia^us. 

The  historical  fact  underlying  this  story  amounts  in  all 
probability  to  no  more  than  that  Darius  was  both  exas- 
perated and  alarmed  at  this  first  instance  of  an  active 
interference  of  the  European  Greeks  in  his  West  Asian 
dominions.  It  was,  indeed,  the  realization  of  a  trouble 
which  he  seems  to  have  foreseen. 

The  references  to  the  Athenians  and  lonians,  though 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  historical,  are  undoubtedly 
made  with  intent  to  give  a  certain  colouring  to  the  history 
of  the  time.  It  is  therefore  important  to  try  and  form 
some  judgment  as  to  their  significance.  Whatever  their 
origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  give  that  colouring 
to  events  which  Herodotus  himself  believed  to  be  the  true 
one. 

His  judgment  as  to  the  part  played  by  Athens  in  the 
great  events  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century  is  a 
very  striking  one,  and  bears  the  impress  of  genuine  con- 
viction. 

Of  the  attitude  of  that  state  in  the  great  war  of  480- 
479  he  has  nothing  but  good  to  say  ;  but  he  is  evidently 
convinced  that  Athens,  and  Athens  alone,  was  really 
responsible  for  that  war  having  taken  place  at  all.  This 
judgment  of  his  must  have  been  a  purely  personal  one, 
formed  upon  his  reading  of  the  events  of  the  period  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history.  It  can  be  seen  now  that 
he  was  not  wholly  mistaken.  His  mistake  consisted  in 
assuming  that  what  was  only  a  contributory  cause  was 
the  whole  efficient  cause  of  what  occurred  subsequent  to  the 
revolt.      His  attitude  towards  the  lonians  cannot,   on  the 
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other  hand,  be  attributed  to  purely  personal  judgment.  His 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  revolt,  which  had  their  origin 
largely,  it  may  be,  in  those  Dorian  cities  of  Asia  which  had 
not  taken  part  in  it,  were  evidently  of  a  nature  to  prejudice 
his  mind  against  the  Ionian  Greek.* 

The  second  part  of  the  story  which  relates  to  Histiseus 
is  probably  a  piece  of  Greek  invention,  describing  what 
might  well  be  supposed  to  have  happened  at  Susa  in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  which  his  near  relative  Aristagoras 
had  played  in  the  revolt.  It  served  also  to  bring  into 
relief  the  duplicity  of  this  Ionian  tyrant  towards  a  master 
and  a  friend  who  trusted  him  but  too  implicitly. 

But  in  the  case  of  this  story,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
similar  stories  in  Herodotus,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  though  the  story  itself  may  be  fiction,  it  is  extremely 
likely  to  contain  historical  matter  in  the  shape  of  chance 
disclosures  of  the  views  which  its  framers  or  their  contem-  • 
poraries  held  as  to  the  events  of  the  time.  There  is  in 
this  very  story  a  remark  which  indicates  that  some  contem- 
porary opinion  was  not  disposed  to  regard  the  revolt  as 
the  hurried  creation  of  Aristagoras.  "  The  lonians  seem," 
Histiaius  is  represented  to  have  said,  "after  losing  sight  of 
me,  to  have  done  what  they  long  desired  to  do." 

Whatever  persuasion  Histiaeus  used,  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  Darius  to  let  him  go  down  to  the  coast. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  deduce  from  the  juxta- 
position of  these  two  imaginative  tales  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  time  at  which  Histiaeus  started  from  Susa. 
Cf.  IT.  vi.         The  only  real   indication  of  the  date  of  his  return  is 
^'  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  where  it  is  clearl)^  implied 

that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  Aristagoras  from 
Miletus,  if  not  to  his  death  at  Myrkinos, 
H.  V.  108.        From  Susa  the  story  shifts  back  to  Cyprus.     The  siege 
of  Amathus  is  still  proceeding,  and  Onesilos  has  just  received 
word  of  the  coming  of  a  Phoenician  fleet  with  a  large  Persian 

*  Mr.  Macan  proposes  an  Athenian  origin  for  this  tale  of  the 
events  at  Susa.  Yet  the  Athenians  were  not  likely  to  suggest  to  the 
world  that  they  had  brought  on  Greece  all  the  trouble  of  the  period  of 
the  great  war.  Herodotus  may  have  simply  reproduced,  with  additions 
by  himself,  a  pan-Hellenic  version  of  a  famous  tale. 
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lorcc  aboard  of  it,  under  the  command  of  Artybios.  He 
accordingly  despatched  messengers  to  Ionia  to  ask  for  help. 
Herodotus  emphasizes  the  promptness  with  which  the  Ionian 
fleet  was  despatched  to  aid  the  Cypriotes. 

It  is  plain  that  both  sides  recognized  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  the  part  which  Cyprus  had  to  play  in  the  great 
struggle.  The  peculiar  configuration  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, which  brings  the  only  really  practicable  military  line 
of  communication  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Euphrates 
valley  into  immediate  contact  with  the  shore  of  the  Levant 
at  that  corner  of  the  sea  which  is  commanded  by  Cyprus, 
renders  this  island  a  strategical  position  of  inestimable 
value  either  to  a  power  assailing  Asia  Minor  from  the  east, 
or  to  one  defending  it  from  the  west.  The  Cypriote  Greeks, 
backed  by  the  Ionian  fleet,  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  threaten  at  its  weakest  point  the  Persian  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  Western  satrapies.  From  it  as  a  base 
also,  the  Ionian  fleet  might  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Phoenicians  to  sail  to  the  ^gean.  Cyprus  was  then,  as  it 
is  now,  the  key  of  the  Levant. 

Of  its  value  as  a  strategic  position  the  Greek  was,  more- 
over, fully  aware.  The  alacrity  with  which  the  lonians 
accepted  the  invitation  in  the  present  instance  was  equalled 
by  the  eagerness  with  which,  twenty  years  later,  the  Greeks 
on  the  fleet  under  Pausanias  sought  to  seize  it,  even  when 
the  liberation  of  the  ^gean  coast  was  as  yet  in  its  initial 
stage.  They  knew  that  its  possession  \yould  inevitably 
facilitate  their  task  nearer  home.  Had  not  Kimon  died 
so  inopportunely,  Athens  might  have  realized  the  dream 
of  its  permanent  acquisition. 

But  it  was  not  merely  its  strategic  position  that  rendered 
it  so  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  trading  cities  of  Ionia. 
From  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  would  have  supplied 
an  ideal  base  for  trade  with  the  wealthy  East,  and  would 
have  placed  the  Greek  trader  in  possession  of  a  sea  route 
of  his  own,  instead  of,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sea  route  on 
which  he  had  to  face  the  fierce  Phoenician  competition,  and, 
on  the  other,  a  land  route  through  Asia  Minor,  inconvenient 
alike  from  the  expense  of  traffic  along  it,  and  from  its 
passing  through  man}-  alien  peoples. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  the  Ionian  fleet  had  already 
in  this  campaigning  season  brought  about  the  revolt  boti 
of  the  Hellespontine  region  and  of  Caria,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  expedition  to  Cyprus  was  undertaker 
earlier  than  the  late  summer  of  this  year  497. 

Apart  from  the  time  spent  in  the  actual  operations  a1 
these  two  comparatively  distant  points,  the  ships  of  those 
days  were  not  able  to  keep  the  sea  for  any  prolonged 
period  without  a  refit. 
H.  V.  108.  The  Ionian  fleet  seems  to  have  arrived  at  Cyprus  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Persian  expedition.  The 
Phoenician  fleet  transhipped  the  Persian  army  from  the 
Cilician  coast  to  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  whence  it 
marched  overland  towards  Salamis.  The  fleet  then  rounded 
the  islands  called  "the  Keys,"*  and  so  sailed  towards  the 
same  destination. 

Herodotus  describes  an  interview  between  the  Cypriote 
tyrants  and  the  Greek  commanders,  in  which  the  former 
ofler  to  embark  their  men  on  board  the  fleet  and  let  the 
lonians  fight  on  land.  The  latter,  however,  replied  that  the 
Common  Council  of  the  lonians  had  sent  them  to  fight  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  on  board  the  fleet  they  intended  to 
fight. 

Of  the  battle  by  sea  which  ensued,  Herodotus  says  but 
little,  save  that  the  lonians  fought  well  and  beat  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  and  that,  of  the  lonians,  the  Samians  fought  best. 

Whatever  the  measure  of  success  attained,  it  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  on  land. 
There  was  grievous  treachery  in  the  Cypriote  army.  Ste- 
senor,  tyrant  of  Kourion,  with  a  large  band,  deserted  during 
the  battle ;  and  part,  at  least,  of  the  Salaminian  contingent 
followed  his  example.  Onesilos  and  one  of  the  Greek 
tyrants  perished  in  the  battle. 

The  Ionian  fleet  seems  to  have  remained  some  time 
longer  upon  the  coast,  until,  at  any  rate,  the  Persians  began 
the  siege  of  the  various  Greek  cities.  Then,  finding  itself 
powerless  to  effect  anything,  it  sailed  away  home.  One  of 
the   towns.   Soli,   held  out  for   five   months,  but  with   its 

*  Herodotus  applies  the  name  to  a  promontory,  but  Strabo,  682, 
says  that  the  Keys  are  two  islands  off  the  east  coast  of  Cyprus. 
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pture  the  revolt  of  Cyprus  came  to  an  end  ;  and  **thus," 
\'s  Herodotus,  "the  Cyprians,  after  a  year  of  freedom, 
re  enslaved  anew." 

Five  months  of  siege  would  protract  the  revolt  far  into 
I  the  winter  of  497-96.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  chrono- 
logical details  deducible  from  the  account  of  the  revolt  in 
Cyprus  are  in  reasonable  agreement  with  the  general  state- 
ly ments  as  to  its  duration.     This  chapter  of  the  history  of 
the  revolt  as  a  whole  is,  indeed,  conspicuous  as  being  the 
only  one  in  which  chronological  data  can  be  said  to  be 
?  stent. 

From  the  end  of  the  revolt  in  Cyprus  in  the  winter  of 

1497-96   until   the  siege  of  Miletus  in   494,  the  course  of 

recorded  events  does  not  admit  of  any  certain  chronological 

"rangement,  and,  apart  from  this,  the  record  is  manifestly 

d  most  fragmentary  character. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  carry  back  the  story  to  the 
^gean  coast.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  Ionian  fleet  had 
brought  about  the  revolt  of  Caria  and  the  district  of  the 
iiPropontis.  These  events  can  be  attributed  with  some 
assurance  to  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  497.  But  the 
chronology  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Persians  to  reduce 
these  revolted  regions  to  submission  is  so  hopelessly 
involved  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  it.* 

The  greatness  of  the  chronological  discrepancy  will  be  H.  v.  116, 
best  appreciated  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  Herodotus  in^ 
one  chapter  ascribes  the  reduction    of  the   revolt  on  the 
Hellespont  and  in  Caria  to  a  period  which,  if  the  data  of 
r«a  previous  chapter  be  correct,  must  have  been  from  four  to  11.  v.  103. 
six  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  those 
regions.     Of  the  two  series  of  chronological  data  the  earlier 
?Dne  is  by  far  the  more  trustworthy.     It  is  connected  with 

*  To  show  the  utter  confusion  of  Herodotus'  narrative  in  this 
-espect,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  he  implies  that  Daurises 
mmediately  (v.  116)  after  the  battle  near  Ephesus  proceeded  to 
educe  part  of  the  Hellespontine  district,  which,  if  his  previous 
iccount  of  the  course  of  affairs  is  to  be  credited  (v.  103)  did  not 
evolt  until  months  after  the  battle.  Moreover,  Daurises  (v.  117)  wins 
apid  successes  in  this  region,  and  then  is  recalled  by  the  revolt  in 
Taria,  which  cannot  have  been  brought  about  (v.  103),  at  the  most 
noderate  calculation,  within  six  months  of  the  battle  near  Ephesus. 
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the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  by  a  continuous  chain  of  event, 
whose  dates  can  be  fixed  with  reasonable  probability.  The 
later  chronological  series  is  not  merely  in  disaccord  witl 
the  previous  one,  but,  if  adhered  to,  renders  the  whole  stor} 
of  the  revolt  incomprehensible.  The  reader  wanders  amic 
a  maze  of  circumstances  without  cause  and  without  effect. 

The  main  incidents  attendant  on  the  suppression  of  th( 
revolt  on  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor  seem,  in  so  far  a^ 
they  are  told,  to  be  correctly  told  by  Herodotus,  in  al 
save  their  chronological  setting.  The  modern  world  has 
at  any  rate,  no  other  evidence  on  the  subject.  On  the 
question  of  fact  the  position  must  be  accepted.  On  the 
question  of  chronology,  Herodotus  must  be  corrected  by 
his  own  chronological  statements,  and  by  the  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  his  own  statements  of  fact.  The 
direct  evidence  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  measures 
undertaken  by  the  Persians  for  the  suppression  of  the  wide- 
spread revolt  were  not  undertaken  at  the  time  to  which  he 
attributes  them.  His  statements  of  fact  render  it  possible 
to  form  some  conclusion  as  to  when  they  were  undertaken. 

It  is  not  possible  to  assign  an  earlier  date  than  the 
summer  of  497  to  the  despatch  of  the  Ionian  fleet  to 
Cyprus.  Herodotus  himself  says  that  the  General  Council 
of  the  lonians  were  prompt  in  their  decision  to  send  it.  It 
may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
insurrection  on  Asia  Minor  were  at  the  time  in  a  favourable 
condition.  The  lack  of  hesitation  would  be  otherwise  in- 
comprehensible, inasmuch  as  the  combination  of  the  cities 
against  attack  was,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  dependent 
upon  the  fleet. 

It  is  not  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  the  circumstances 
must  have  been  favourable.  The  formidable  character  of 
the  rising  had  been  well-nigh  quadrupled  by  the  accession 
of  the  Hellespont,  Caria,  and  Cyprus  to  the  insurrection  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  year  497.  The  forces  which  Arta- 
phernes  had  at  his  disposal  were  sufTficient  to  save  the 
citadel  of  Sardes  in  498,  and  to  inflict  some  sort  of  reverse 
on  the  retreating  lonians  at  Ephesus  ;  but  were  they  suffi- 
cient to  cope  with  the  infinitely  more  dangerous  situation 
in  the  early  months  of  the  following  year  ? 
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The  Tersian  Empire  appears  in  history  as  a  great 
military  power  because  it  only  appears  in  extant  records 
when  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Greek.  But  it  was  not 
I  military  monarchy  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word.  It 
did  not,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  empire,  keep  a  large 
standing  army  on  foot.  It  met  military  necessities  by  the 
calling  forth  of  levies,  the  gathering  of  which  must  have 
demanded  time.  The  Persian  king,  like  the  Roman 
jmperor  of  later  days,  did  not  entrust  the  governors  of 
jistant  provinces  with  the  disposal  of  large  bodies  of 
troops,  unless  circumstances  rendered  such  a  step  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  reverse  suffered  by  the  Greeks  at  Ephesus  cannot 
have  been  serious ;  but  it  had  clearly  demonstrated  the 
^act  that,  on  land,  Artaphernes  was  able  to  hold  his  own 
igainst  the  insurrection,  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to 
Ionia.  At  sea  the  circumstances  were  not  so  promising. 
The  defeat  off  Pamphylia  had  placed  the  Phoenician  fleet 
'tors  de  combat  for  the  time  being,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
i  magine  that  at  least  a  year  would  have  to  pass  before  the 
cities  of  the  Syrian  coast  could  turn  out  a  fleet  sufficiently 
X)werful  to  cope  with  that  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  This  second 
leet  would  be  that  one  which  was  defeated  off  Cyprus  in 
^.97.  But  in  the  course  of  that  year  the  whole  balance  of 
nilitary  power  on  land  had  been  completely  changed  by  the 
opread  of  the  revolt  to  Hellespont  and  Caria.  This  would 
lecessitate  the  despatch  of  reinforcements  from  Susa  to  the 
^Vestern  satrapies,  reinforcements  which  would,  doubtless, 
^lave  reached  Sardes  by  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of 
197,  had  not.  the  state  of  affairs  in  Cyprus  rendered  it 
lecessary  to  divert  them,  as  well  as  the  new  Phoenician 
i-leet,  to  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  that  island.  That 
vas  an  affair  of  some  months  ;  and  these  reinforcements 
annot    have    reached    Sardes    until    early    in    the    year 

.96. 

There  is,  and  there  must  be,  a  certain  arbitrariness  in 
ny  scheme  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  confused  chrono- 
jgy  of  those  years.  All  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of 
he  one  here  set  forth  is  that  it  is  of  a  piece  with  Herodotus' 
'Wn  chronology  of  the  opening  year  of  the  revolt,  and  is 
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in  accord  with  the  facts,  other  than  chronological,  state- 
by  him.* 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  at  Sardes  in  the  late  winte 
or  early  spring  of  496  made  it  possible  for  the  Persia; 
generals  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  simultaneous  suppres 
sion  of  the  revolt  in  Hellespont  and  Caria.  The  events  0 
498  had  shown  that  the  lonians  were  not  formidable  01 
land  unless  the  Persians  were  taken  by  surprise. 

H.v.  116.  The  three  chief  commanders  were  Daurises,  Hymee.^ 
and  Otanes,  the  last  of  whom  had  been  the  successor  o 
Megabazos,  nigh  ten  years  before,  in  the  command  ii 
Thrace. 

H.v.  117.  Daurises  began  operations  in  the  district  of  the  Helles 
pont,  and  took  Dardanos,  Abydos,  Perkote,  Lampsako; 
and  Paisos.  These  places  he  is  reported  to  have  taken  witl 
incredible  rapidity.f  From  these  successes  he  was  callec 
away,  so  Herodotus  says,  by  the  revolt  of  Caria.  Wh\ 
Caria  should  have  revolted  at  a  time  when  the  structure  o: 
revolt  in  the  Hellespont  was  falling  like  a  house  of  cards 
and  why,  above  all,  the  Common  Council  of  the  lonians 
after  bringing  about  the  revolt  of  both  the  Hellespont 
and  Caria  by  means  of  its  fleet,  should  have  unhesi- 
tatingly despatched  the  fleet  to  Cyprus  at  a  time  when  a 
large  part  of  the  one  district  had  been  resubjugated,  and 
the  other  was  on  the  point  of  being  attacked,  Herodotus 
does  not  explain.  The  chronological  combination  of  events 
in  these  chapters  is  intended  to  heighten  the  impression  of 
the  hopelessness  of  the  revolt  which  has  been  conveyed  by 
the  story  of  the  disaster  at  Ephesus,  and  with  that  intent 
these  events  are  brought  into  close  juxtaposition  with  it. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  defection  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  must  have  been  closely  linked  with  that  of  the 
Hellespontine  region,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
revolt  in  these  parts  was  of  so  feeble  a  nature  that  it  could 
be  suppressed  within  what,  if  Herodotus'  second  chrono- 
logical series  is  to  be  accepted,  cannot  have  amounted  to 
more  than  a  few  weeks  from  its  outbreak — so  feeble,  too, 

*  My  view,  stated  briefly,  is  that  the  events  recounted  in  H.  v.  116, 
ff.y  cannot  be  earher  than  496. 

t    ToUTttS  yXv  cV  ^jUe/JJ)  €KO<rT77  «/p€€. 
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that   a   large   number   of  the  most  prominent  cities  were 
captured  with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  campaign  of  Daurises  in  the  Hellespont  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  spring  of  496.  It  seems,  moreover, 
to  have  been  successful.  The  European  shore  was,  indeed, 
left  alone  for  the  time  being,  but  the  revolt  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Hellespont  must  have  been  practically  stamped 
out. 

Herodotus  represents  Daurises  as  having  been  called  H.  v. 

I  away  to  Caria  before  his  work  in  the  Hellespontine  region 

! was  done.     It  may  be  that  he  was  called  away  from  the 

lorth ;   but,  even   on    Herodotus'   own   evidence,   he  had 

lone    his   work   thoroughly   on    the .  Asiatic   side  of   the 

i  Propontis. 

The  reconquest  of  Caria  was  a  much  more  difficult 
matter.  The  Carians  were  not  mere  amateurs  in  the  art 
of  war,  but  numbered  among  them  men  who  had  seen 
'  ighting  in  many  lands,  the  soldiers  of  fortune  of  their 
ime.  The  race  was  infected  with  that  strange  fever  which 
las  at  different  periods  driven  members  of  some  of  the 
vorld's  most  virile  peoples  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  quarrels 
lot  their  own. 

Herodotus  makes  no  attempt  to  place  the  striking  events 
bf  this  war  in  Caria  in  a  chronological  setting.  Three  great 
»attles  take  place,  of  which  the  first  two  are  great  Persian 
f/ictories,  while  the  last  is  a  tremendous  disaster  to  their 
urms.  There  is  no  means  of  judging  of  the  interval  between 
[the  victories  and  the  disaster ;  though,  from  the  way  in 
vhich  the  narrative  is  told,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
3arians  recovered  almost  instantaneously  from  two  serious 
and  successive  defeats. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  campaign  it  may  be  said 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  great  design  planned 
it  Sardes  in  the  winter  of  497-96,  to  be  carried  out  so 
lioon  as  reinforcements  came  up  from  the  east. 

The  Carians  were  not  caught  unprepared.  The  insur- 
;<ents  of  the  iEgean  coast  must  have  spent  a  winter  of 
mxious  expectation  as  to  what  would  happen  when  the 
'^ersian  reinforcements  arrived.  The  Ionian  fleet  had  in 
he  autumn  brought  back  news  of  the  disastrous  failure 
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of  the  revolt  in  Cyprus ;  and  from  that  time  it  was  a 
question  where  the  next  blow  would  fall,  and  how  it  could 
best  be  parried.  The  danger  of  the  situation  arose  from 
the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  497  the  opportunity 
for  a  vigorous  offensive  on  land  in  the  west  had,  for  the 
time  being,  vanished.  The  absence  of  the  Ionian  fleet  in 
Cyprus  in  the  late  summer  of  that  year  would  prevent 
any  combined  movement  of  the  insurgents  at  a  time 
when  the  available  fighting  strength  of  Persia  in  the 
satrapy  of  Sardes  can  hardly  have  been  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  force  which  might  have  been  collected  had  the 
fleet  been  there.  The  Ionian  towns,  the  moral  and 
geographical  centre  of  the  revolt,  had  for  the  moment 
staked  their  all  on  success  in  Cyprus,  and  had  despatched 
thither  their  fleet,  the  sole  means  by  which  the  concentra- 
tion necessary  for  a  formidable  combined  movement  could 
be  brought  about.  So  the  revolted  were  reduced  to  a 
passive  state  of  expectancy,  confined  to  a  defensive, 
which,  inasmuch  as  Persia  held  the  inner  line  in  Western 
Asia  Minor,  was  most  disadvantageous  to  them  from  a 
strategical  point  of  view.  The  Persian  council  of  war  saw 
this  weakness.  The  revolted  regions  could  be  taken  in 
detail. 

The  plan  adopted  seems  to  have  been  to  deal  with  the 
Hellespont,  the  Ionian  towns,  and  Caria,  as  three  areas 
of  operations,  and  to  take  a  vigorous  offensive  in  one 
region  at  a  time,  while  threatening  the  other  two  with  a 
number  of  troops  sufficient  to  prevent  their  sending  any 
substantial  help  to  the  region  attacked.  With  the  reduc- 
tion of  one  region,  the  troops  which  had  been  employed 
in  it  would  be  largely  available  for  the  second  attack. 

The  Hellespont,  certainly  the  weakest  of  the  three, 
was  first  invaded  and  reduced,  while  Ionia  and  Caria  were 
merely  threatened.  This  accomplished,  a  twofold  force 
was  directed  against  Caria,  while  Ionia  was  watched  ;  and, 
finally,  the  combined  armies  fell  upon  the  land  which 
formed  the  heart,  the  life-centre  of  the  revolt. 

The  first  step  in  this  design  seems  to  have  succeeded. 
The  second  proved  a  harder  task. 
H.  V.  118.        Forewarned,    and     therefore    forearmed,    the     Carians 
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•llected  their  forces  at  a  place  called  **  the  White  Pillars," 
near  a  river  named  Marsyas,^  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander, 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  the  Persian  invasion  at  that 
point.     Arrived  there,  a  discussion  arose  among  the  com- 
manders as   to  whether  it  would  be   better  to  fight    with 
the  river  at   their  backs,  and   so  animate    their  men  with 
the   courage  of  despair,   or  to  retire  somewhat  from  the 
I    river  and  make  the  Persians,  as  the  assailants,  take  up  a 
I    position  which,  in  case  of  their  defeat,  would  be  infinitely 
I    disastrous  to  them.f 

The  second  of  these  alternatives  was  wisely  chosen. 
There  must  have  been  many  experienced  soldiers  in  the 
Carian  army  who  would  be  well  aware  of  the  error  which 
the  first  proposal  involved.  The  fact  that  it  was  made, 
cind  the  stated  reason  for  its  being  made,  suggests,  however, 
the  difficulty  under  which  the  insurgents  laboured,  in 
that  they  had  to  meet  the  Persian  levies  with  armies 
which  must  have  been  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
untrained  men.  The  period  of  subjection  to  Persia  was 
now  half  a  century  old,  and,  during  that  time,  the  subject 
population  must  have  been  afforded  the  minimum  of 
opportunity  for  anything  resembling  military  training. 
Persia  did  not  call  out  levies  except  under  stress  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  would  never  have 
allowed  any  subject  race  to  practise  its  people  in  arms. 

The  battle  on  the  Marsyas  was  fiercely  contested.     No  H.  v.  119. 
details  of   it    are    given,  except    that    the    Carians   were 
finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  sustained  a  loss  of 
10,000  men,  whereas  the  Persian  loss  was  only  2000. 

The  fugitives  took   refuge    in  the   temple   and  sacred 
{precinct  of  Zeus  Stratios  at  Labraunda,  a  village  on  the 

! mountain    pass    between   Alabanda   and    Mylassa,    about  Strabo, 

659. 
*  Not  the  celebrated  stream  of  the  Marsyas  legend. 

t  Herodotus  mentions  Pixodaros  of  Kindys,  a  son  of  Mausolos,  as 
[proposer  of  the  first  of  those  alternative  plans.  The  connection  of 
■  the  name  Mausolos  with  Halikarnassos  a  century  later,  377-353  [vide 
"Macan),  suggests  the  possibility  that  this  man  had  also  a  connection 
with  Herodotus'  native  town,  and  that  the  story,  like  those  tales  of 
Artemisia  in  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  of  480,  is  a  part  of  the 
^historian's  work  which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  a  Halikarnassian 
source. 
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seven  miles  from  the  latter.  They  seem  to  have  regarded 
their  position  as  a  desperate  one  ;  for  they  are  reported  to 
have  debated  the  question  of  leaving  Asia  altogether. 

This  place  was,  however,  near  Miletus,  and  the  Mile- 
sians and  their  allies,  presumably  Greeks  from  the  smaller 
towns  near  Miletus,*  sent  help  to  the  Carians.  This  put 
new  heart  into  them.  Instead  of  capitulating  or  deserting 
their  post,  they  resisted  the  Persian  attack,  only,  however, 

H.  V,  120.  to  sustain  a  defeat  worse  than  that  at  the  Marsyas  river, 
a  disaster  in  which  their  Milesian  allies  suffered  severely. 

H.  V.  121.  "  But  after  this  disaster  the  Carians  recovered  and 
fought  once  more,"  says  Herodotus.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  their  first  defeat  had  reduced  these  Carians  to 
a  state  bordering  on  despair,  and  that  their  second  defeat 
is  expressly  said  to  have  been  still  more  serious  than 
their  first,  this  statement  is  difficult  to  understand.  It 
may  reasonably  be  suggested  that,  if  the  account  of  the 
previous  operations  be  the  whole  truth,  it  is  incompre- 
hensible that  the  Carians  should  have  had  time  to  recover 
from  such  disasters  before  the  Persians  followed  up  their 
successes.  The  question  may  even  arise  whether  Hero- 
dotus is  relating  the  events  of  the  same  campaign  as  that 
in  which  the  two  defeats  took  place.  It  is  impossible  to 
pretend  that  the  available  evidence  is  in  any  way  con- 
clusive on  this  point.  The  only  detail  which  tends  to 
throw  light  upon  the  question  is  a  geographical  one.  By 
the  time  that  the  events  next  recorded  took  place,  the 
Persians  had  certainly  advanced  beyond  Labraunda ;  and 
this  fact  would  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did 
actually  occur  in  the  same  campaign.  Herodotus  recounts 
them  as  follows  : — 

H.  V.  121.  "  The  Carians,  on  hearing  that  the  Persians  were  about  to 
march  against  their  cities,  laid  an  ambush  on  the  road  in  Pedasos, 
into  which  the  Persians  fell  by  night  and  were  destroyed,  both 

*  H.  V.  I20,  MtA^ertot  re  Kal  ot  roinwv  avfxfiaxoi  Cannot  mean  a  Pan- 
lonian  force.  The  nearness  of  Labraunda  seems  to  have  encouraged 
the  Milesians  and  their  nearest  neighbours  to  venture  on  an  attempt 
to  save  Caria.  The  other  lonians,  in  all  probability,  had  their  attention 
occupied  by  a  Persian  army  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  stay  and  guard  their  homes. 
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tiiey  and  their  generals,  Dauriscs,  Amorges,  and  Sisimakes. 
With  them  perished  also  Myrsos  the  son  of  Gyges.  The  com- 
mander of  this  ambush  was  Herakleides,  the  son  of  IbanoUis, 
■^  Mylassian." 

The  scene  of  this  terrible  defeat  is  on  the  road  which 
would  be  taken  by  an  army  advancing  from  Labraunda 
southward  into  Caria. 

What  had  really  happened  can  only  be  a  subject  for 
conjecture.  The  Persians  must  have  suffered  so  severely 
in  the  battles  on  the  Marsyas  and  at  Labraunda,  that 
further  advance  was  delayed  until  reinforcements  oould 
come  up.  During  this  delay  the  Carians  rallied,  and  then 
inflicted  on  the  invaders  the  most  crushing  defeat  of  the 
whole  war. 

In  this  campaigning  season  of  the  year  496,  the  H.  v.  122. 
operations  in  the  Hellespont  region  which  Daurises  had 
left  in  an  all  but  complete  stage,  were  continued  by 
Hymees,  who  had  been  campaigning  in  the  Mysian 
district.  But  little  can  have  remained  for  him  to  do. 
His  army  accomplished  the  task,  though  he  himself  died 
before  it  was  actually  completed. 

A  little   light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  doings  of  the  H.  v.  123. 
army   which,    under    the    command    of   Artaphernes    and 
Otanes,  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  lonians  during 
the    campaign    in    Caria.       It    captured    the    towns    of 
Klazomenae  and  Kyme. 

The  outlook  towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  before 
the  great  Persian  defeat  in  Caria  took  place,  must  have 
been  a  gloomy  one  for  the  insurgents.  Cyprus  was  lost. 
The  prospects  of  the  revolt  in  Caria  seemed  desperate. 
The  Hellespont  region  had  been  reduced,  though  that  of 
the  Bosphorus  was  as  yet  untouched  ;  and  even  two  of  the 
Greek  coast  towns  of  the  JEgean  had  fallen. 

It  is  not  strange  if  Aristagoras  began  to  despair  of  the  H.  v.  124. 
future.     Herodotus  is  consistent  in  placing  his  conduct  in 
the  very  worst  light :    he  was  a  coward  at  heart :   he  had 
thrown  Ionia  into  confusion  :  he  had  stirred  up  a  mighty 
business  ;  and  now  he  planned  flight. 

As  a   preface  to  a   story  of  a  selfish    attempt   on  the 
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part  of  Aristagoras  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  regardless 
of  the  fate  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  such  bitter  condemna- 
tion of  the  man  would  have  been  justified.  But  the  tale 
which  follows  is  singularly  inconsistent  with  the  preface. 
So  far  from  stealing  away  from  Miletus,  and  seeking  to 
save  his  own  life  alone,  he  called  the  conspirators  together, 
and,  in  view  of  the  desperate  position  of  the  revolt,  he 
pointed  out  to  them  that  it  would  be  well  to  secure  some 
place  of  retreat,  in  case  they  were  driven  forth  from  Miletus, 
by  establishing  a  colony  either  in  Sardinia  or  at  Myrkinos, 
"which  Histiaeus  had  proceeded  to  fortify  after  receiving 
it  as  a  gift  from  Darius."  Hecatseus  is  reported  to  have 
opposed  the  plan,  and  to  have  suggested  the  futile  alterna- 
tive of  fortifying  the  small  island  of  Leros,  off  Miletus,  and 
of  using  it  as  a  base  for  the  recovery  of  that  town.*  The 
majority  of  the  meeting  voted  in  favour  of  Aristagoras' 
design.  Accordingly,  leaving  Miletus  in  charge  of  a 
prominent  citizen  named  Pythagoras,  Aristagoras  sailed 
for  Myrkinos,  presumably  late  in  the  year  496,  taking 
with  him  all  who  volunteered  to  go.  They  all  perished 
in  an  attack  on  a  Thracian  town,  whose  name  Herodotus 
does  not  mention,  but  which  seems,  from  what  Thucydides 
says,  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  later  Amphipolis. 

Herodotus'  story  of  this  last  scene  in  Aristagoras' 
life  cannot  be  said  to  support  the  bitter  language  of  the 
judgment  passed  on  him.  He  went  out  to  secure  a  refuge 
for  his  fellow  citizens,  and  died  in  so  doing.  He  never 
returned,  because  he  could  not  return.  Had  he  remained 
indefinitely  at  Myrkinos  ;  had  he  looked  on  while  his  native 
city  and  the  men  who  had  joined  him  in  the  great  venture 
were  destroyed,  without  making  one  effort  to  return  and  take 
part  in  the  last  struggle  for  life  and  liberty,  he  might  with 
justice  have  been  branded  with  the  cowardice  of  desertion. 
Herodotus'  account  of  the  man  and  all  that  he  did,  fails, 
when  examined,  to  support  the  picture  of  his  character 
which  the  historian  has  drawn. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  Aristagoras'  death  that  Histiaeus, 

*  On  the  manifest  improbability  of  Hecatasus  having  proposed 
anything  of  the  kind,  vide  Macan,  vol.  i.,  note  on  p.  267. 
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havinij  come  clown  from  Susa,  arrived  at  Sardcs.  There 
he  met  the  satrap  Artaphernes.  The  brief  account  of  their 
meeting  given  by  Herodotus  is  a  dramatic  scene. 

"  On  his  arrival  from  Susa,  Artaphernes,  the  satrap  of  Sardes, 
asked  him  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  reason  for  the  Ionian 
revolt.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  and  that  he  was  surprised  at 
what  had  happened,  pretending  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  causes*  of  what  was  taking  place.  Artaphernes,  however, 
seeing  through  his  dissimulation,  and  knowing  the  truth  about  the 
revolt,  said,  '  Histiaeus,  the  truth  about  these  matters  is  this  :  You 
stitched  this  sandal,  and  Aristagoras  put  it  on.'  Thus  Arta- 
l)hernes  spoke  about  the  revolt." 

It  has  been  assumed  by  modern  historians  of  Greece 
that  Artaphernes'  language  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  man 
with  the  tattooed  head.  The  assumption  involves,  however, 
certain  difficulties. 

Unless  Artaphernes'  information  with  regard  to  the 
part  played  by  Histiaeus  was  a  recent  acquisition  at  the 
time  at  which  the  latter  arrived  at  Sardes,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible that  Histiaeus  should  ever  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  Susa.  The  great  Persian  officials  would 
certainly  not  conceal  such  information  from  Darius.  They 
loathed  Histiaeus,  and  would  have  been  but  too  glad  to 
do  him  a  bad  turn.  Furthermore,  Darius  himself  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  removing  Histiaeus  to  Susa  for 
reasons  which  would  have  seemed  as  nothing  compared 
with  an  allegation  that  he  had  been  a  prime  mover  in  the 
L^reat  revolt. 

The  "truth  about  the  revolt  "  which  Artaphernes  knew 
in  so  far  as  Histiaeus  was  concerned,  can  have  amounted 
to  little  more  than  the  suspicion  that,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  fortifying  Myrkinos,  he  had  had  designs  against 
the  peace  of  the  empire.  The  remarkable  persistence 
with  which  Histiaeus  and  Aristagoras  pursued  their 
designs  upon  Myrkinos  suggests  that  behind  the  direct 
design  lay  a  larger  one,  which  is  only  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus. t 

♦  'Eirjo-Tayucvos  seems  to  be  used  emphatically. 

t  I  think  it  best  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  the  evidence  on  this 
point  until,  taken  in  its  chronological  order,  it  is  complete. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  grounds  for  Artaphernes' 
suspicions,  Histiaeus  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to   remair.    at    Sardes,  and    so   fled  by  night  to  the   sea, 

H.  vi.  2.  ''  having  deceived  King  Darius :  for  he,  having  undertaken 
to  subdue  Sardinia,  the  greatest  of  islands,  sought  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  lonians  in  the  war  with 
Darius."  He  went  to  Chios  first,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
upon  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  evil  designs  at  Darius' 
instigation.  "But  the  Chians,  learning  the  whole  story, 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  king,  released  him." 

It  is  a  strange  tale  this  tale  of  Histiaeus.  He  had 
certainly  been  playing  a  double  game  for  years  past,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  the  two  sides  of  the  game 
actually  were.  His  reception  by  the  Chians  shows  that 
some  of  the  insurgents,  at  any  rate,  were  unaware  that 
he  had  played  any  part  in  bringing  about  the  revolt.  He 
had,  moreover,  been  able  to  persuade  Darius  of  his  honesty 
of  purpose.  Probably  his  purpose  was  dishonest  to  both 
sides,  and  what  he  aimed  at  was  the  leadership  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  which  should,  if  he  could  make  it  so,  be 
independent  of  Persia.  Failing  that,  he  was  prepared  to 
serve  the  king  as  an  Ionian  satrap,  but  not  as  an  under- 
ling of  Artaphernes,  or  any  other  Persian  governor.  The 
great  Persian  officials  were,  accordingly,  his  irreconcilable 
opponents. 

H,  V.  io6.  The  words  reported  in  the  tale  of  his  conversation 
with  Darius  at  Susa  show  that  the  author  of  that  story 
had  some  reason  for  suggesting  that   Histiaeus  had   long 

H,  V.  23,    been    privy    to    a    conspiracy    of   revolt.     His    action    at 

id  fin.  Myrkinos  had  been  interpreted  by  Megabazos  as  aiming  at 
the  setting  up  of  a  great  power  hostile  to  Persian  interests. 
May  not  all  this  mean  that  this  man,  a  schemer  to  his 
very  fingers'  ends,  had,  before  he  was  taken  up  to  Susa, 
planned  the  conspiracy  which  ended  in  the  revolt,  and  that 
his  original  design  had  been  to  overturn  the  Persian  power 
in  Asia  with  the  aid  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  who  were  at  the 
time  of  his  settlement  in  Myrkinos  smarting  under  the 
recent  attempt  of  Darius  to  subjugate  them, — an  attempt 
which  had  certainly  not  turned  out  a  success  }  Is  it  not 
this  which  Megabazos  hinted  at  but  could  not  prove  to 
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Darius  ?  Is  it  not  of  these  plans  of  twelve  years  before  that 
Histiaeus  spoke  to  the  Chians,  and  so  persuaded  them  to 
release  him?  Had  not  Aristagoras  been,  in  a  sense,  an 
heir  to  these  designs  in  virtue  of  that  strange  testament 
tattooed  on  the  head  of  the  slave  ?  But  was  that  testa- 
ment of  so  late  a  date  as  Herodotus  supposed  ? 

It  was  either  late  in  496  or  early  in  495  that  Histiaeus 
came  down  to  the  coast.  The  revolt  had  not,  indeed, 
prospered,  but  it  was  far  from  crushed.  Aristagoras  had 
gone  to  Myrkinos,  if  not  to  Hades.  He  had  left  Miletus, 
in  all  probability,  before  the  great  Persian  disaster  on  the 
Pedasos  road.  That  disaster,  in  which  the  greatest  of  the 
armies,  if  not  the  major  part  of  the  whole  Persian  force  in 
Western  Asia,  had  been  wiped  out  of  existence,  now  put 
a  wholly  different  complexion  upon  affairs  ;  and  the  satraps 
seem  to  have  found  themselves  once  more,  in  495,  in  the 
position  in  which  they  had  been  in  497, — able  to  maintain 
the  existing  status,  but  without  the  means  necessary  for 
taking  further  offensive,  for  the  time  being.  Hence  the 
gap  in  this  part  of  Herodotus'  story  of  the  war.  There  is 
nothing  recorded,  because  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
to  record.  The  side  which  had  suffered  most  severely  in 
the  last  round  of  the  great  fight  had  managed  at  the  last 
moment  to  get  in  a  smashing  blow ;  and  during  the  next 
round  both  sides  were  too  weak  to  attempt  a  vigorous 
attack. 

In  one  respect  the  circumstances  were  favourable  to 
Histiaeus.  They  afforded  him  time  for  intrigue.  If 
Herodotus'  story  is  to  be  believed,  he  had  to  face  the 
bitter  reproaches  of  the  lonians  at  Chios  for  having 
brought  about  the  revolt.  It  is  doubtless  the  case  that 
the  lonians  were  dispirited  at  the  way  in  which  matters 
had  gone  in  the  last  campaign  ;  but,  apart  from  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  attitude  of  the  Chians  with  their  previous 
treatment  of  Histiaeus,  the  story  serves  to  point  the  moral 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  revolt,  and,  so  doing,  is  not 
above  suspicion.  Histiaeus  is  related  to  have  defended 
himself  by  saying  that  he  sent  the  message  because  he 
had  discovered  that  Darius  entertained  a  design  of 
removing  the  lonians  to  Phoenicia  and  the  Phoenicians  to 
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Ionia.  The  intense  rivalry  between  these  two  great 
commercial  peoples  may  well  have  rendered  such  an 
allegation  a  commonplace  with  agitators,  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  yEgean  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  had  any  foundation  in  fact. 

Histiaeus  now  proceeded  with  his  schemes.  He  was 
evidently  convinced  that  the  revolt  could  not  succeed 
without  external  support  of  some  kind.  Upon  Thrace  he 
could  not  now  reckon,  since  the  news  that  Aristagoras 
had  embroiled  himself  with  the  Thracians  on  the  Strymon 
must  have  reached  him  by  that  time.  He  had,  however, 
discovered  that  there  was  at  Sardes  a  Persian  party 
hostile  to  Artaphernes,  with  which  he  had  previously  con- 
ferred "  about  revolt."  With  it  he  now  sought  to  establish 
communications.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  messenger — 
a  certain  Hermippos  of  Atarneus, — who  carried  the  letters 
straight  to  Artaphernes.  The  latter  directed  him  to  take 
them  to  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  to  bring  back 
the  answers.  As  might  be  expected,  the  recipients  were 
executed. 

So  the  plan  miscarried. 

Histiaeus  now  persuaded  the  Chians  to  convey  him  to 
his  old  seat  of  tyranny,  Miletus.  Its  citizens,  who,  says 
Herodotus,  had  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  Aristagoras,  were 
not  in  a  mood  to  receive  him.  He  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  town,  and  was 
wounded  in  so  doing.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Chios 
and  tried  to  persuade  the  Chians  to  give  him  ships, — on 
what  excuse  or  for  what  purpose  is  not  stated.  As  they 
refused,  he  went  across  to  Mytilene  and  persuaded  the 
Lesbians  to  give  him  eight  triremes.  With  these  he  went 
to  Byzantion,  and,  "  settling  there,  they  proceeded  to  seize 
vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Pontus,  except  such  as  professed 
to  be  ready  to  obey  Histiaeus." 

Before  making  any  attempt  to  explain  the  policy 
pursued  by  Histiaeus  and  the  Mytilenians  at  Byzantion,  it 
is  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  when  he 
and  his  allies  went  thither.  Except  for  the  narrative  of  the 
adventures  of  Histiaeus,  the  history  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
revolt  (495)  appears  to  be  a   blank.     No  event   seems  to 
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nave  (.ccunccl  of  a  sufficiently  strikinf^  nature  to  find  a 
place  in  a  record  such  as  Herodotus  set  himself  to  write. 
For  the  time  matters  seem  to  have  been  at  a  standstill  in 
so  far  as  large  operations  are  concerned.  Either  side  had 
sufficient  strength  to  keep  the  other  in  check,  but  neither 
was  strong  enough  to  inflict  a  serious  blow.  The  war 
continued  ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  of  a  desultory  character, 
unmarked  by  decisive  success  or  failure.  The  Persians 
were  waiting  for  reinforcements  ;  the  insurgents  were  too 
exhausted  to  do  aught  but  wait  for  the  renewal  of  the 
real  struggle. 

The  great  defeat  in  Caria  seems,  indeed,  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  autumn  of  496 ;  and  it  may  therefore  appear 
strange  that  a  power  like  Persia  should  not  have  been 
able  to  supply  the  losses  in  time,  at  any  rate,  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  before  the  next  campaigning  season  ended. 
Had  the  losses  been  of  an  ordinary  character,  such  would, 
no  doubt,   have   been   the   case  ;   but   the  reparation  of  a 

.  great  defeat  in  those  days  of  slow  communications,  and  in 

iia  monarchy  which  did  not  keep  a  large  standing  army, 
was  essentially  a  work  of  time.  It  was  necessary  to 
communicate  with  Susa.  Susa  had  to  communicate  with 
the  provinces  from  which  the  new  levies  had  to  be  drawn. 
The  levies  had  to  be  collected  and  drilled,  and  then  had 
to    be    despatched    on    their    long,    long    march    to    the 

'Western  satrapies.  It  is  not  strange,  if  more  than  a  year 
elapsed  before  Persia  was  ready,  after  the  campaign  in 
Caria,  to  resume  a  real  offensive  in  the  west. 

If  this  be  so,  the  exploits  of  Histiaeus  constitute  the 

!  sole  record  of  events  for  the  year  495,  and  his  departure 

'  to  Byzantion  may  be  attributed  to  the  late  summer  or  to 
the  autumn  of  that  year. 

What  was  his  design  in  going  to  Byzantion  }     It  has 

.  been  assumed  that  he  went  there  to  commit  the  acts  of 
■piracy  to  which  Herodotus  is  supposed  to  refer.  But  is  it 
certain  that  this  is  the  only  interpretation  which  can  be 
put  upon  Herodotus'  language  }    Even  if  it  is,  is  it  possible 

1  to  credit  such  a  story  > 

)  Were  the  Mytilenians  in  the  slightest  degree  likely  to 
allow    their    ships   to   be   used    for   the    mere   purpose    of 
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plundering  their  allies,  for  to  them  a  large  number  of  th( 
vessels  engaged  in  the  Pontus  trade  must  have  belonged , 
Was  it  for  this  that  Histiaeus  had  come  down  to  the 
coast  ? 

But  Herodotus'  language  is  inconsistent  with  thi* 
interpretation  of  Histiaeus'  acts.  He  is  described  a* 
treating  the  passing  vessels  in  different  ways,  according 
as  they  did  or  did  not  "  obey  "  him.  No  explanation  i^ 
given  of  what  this  means,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  interpret  it  as  a  reference  to  piracy. 

Was  he  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Greek  cities 
of  the  Asian  coast, — such  as,  for  instance,  Ephesus, — which 
were  beginning  to  waver  in  their  determination,  by  inter- 
fering with  their  trade  at  an  important  point  ?  The 
Mytilenians  might  have  supported  him  in  this.  They 
might,  too,  have  supported  him  in  a  design  to  make  the 
revolt  more  active  in  these  parts,  for  it  is  a  noteworthy- 
fact  that  Byzantion  is  not  recorded  to  have  taken  any 
active  part  in  it.  Was  Byzantion  wavering }  Did  it 
require  watching  ?  Its  loss  would  have  been  a  serious 
blow,  for  it  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  the  command 
of  that  route  on  which  the  insurgents  must  have  been 
peculiarly  dependent  for  food  supplies,  amid  the  destruc- 
tion, stress,  and  turmoil  of  the  war. 
H.  vi.  6.  At  the  time  of  Histiaeus'  departure,  the  lonians  were 

living  in  expectation  of  the  renewal  of  the  attack  upon 
them.  By  the  autumn  of  495,  reinforcements  from  the 
east  must  have  begun  to  arrive  at  Sardes.  But  the  attack 
does  not  seem  to  follow  in  that  year,  in  so  far  as  any 
calculation  can  be  made  from  the  known  date  of  the 
subsequent  fall  of  Miletus.*  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  early  spring  of  494  that  the  Persians  collected  all 
their  available  troops  for  an  attack  on  Miletus,  "  consider- 
ing the  other  cities  to  be  of  less  account."  So  much  for 
the  Greek  cities.  But  what  of  Caria }  That  land  practi- 
cally disappears  from  the  story  of  the  revolt,  after  dealing 

*  The  taking  of  Miletus  is  evidently  assumed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  occurred  in  the  same  campaigning  season  as  the  battle  of  Ladd. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  winter  intervening  between  the  battle  and  its 
capture.     Cf.  H.  vi.  18. 
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i'crsia  the  .Severest  blow  she  suffered  during  all  the  years 

of  it. 

I  lerodotus  does  not  tell  the  tale  of  its  reduction.     All  H.  vi.  25. 
mat  he  says  is  that,  "after  the  fall  of  Miletus  [in  494]. 
the  Persians  immediately  got  possession  of  Caria,  some  of 
the  cities  surrendering  voluntarily,  others   being   brought 
to  submission  by  force." 

But  the  absence  of  any  record  of  Carian  participation 
in  the  revolt  during  the  long  period  intervening  between 
the  Persian  defeat  near  Pedasos  and  the  fall  of  Miletus, 
suggests  the  suspicion  that  these  "voluntary  surrenders'' 
are  not  in  all  cases  attributable  to  the  time  following  the 
fall  of  that  city. 

The  people  of  that  very  town  Pedasos  are,  in  the  n.  vi.  20 
settlement  of  affairs  made  after  the  capture  of  Miletus, 
granted  by  the  Persians  a  portion  of  the  late  Milesian 
territory.  It  would  seem  as  if  Caria,  partially,  at  any 
rate,  made  terms  with  her  old  masters  ;  as  if  Artaphernes 
made  a  successful  trial  of  diplomacy  in  the  critical  tirne 
A'hich  succeeded  the  great  defeat,  and  detached  Caria 
(from  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  by  offering  her  a  share 
n  the  spoils  of  her  allies.  This  hypothesis  explains,  at 
my  rate,  two  features  in  the  history  of  this  time  which 
.vould  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  namely,  the  apparent 
ion-participation  of  Caria  in  the  years  following  the 
Persian  defeat,  and  the  unexpected  grant  made  by  the 
'Persians  to  a  Carian  city. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  regard  to  Caria,  it  is 
)lain  that  she  was  a  negligible  quantity  at  the  time  when 
he  great  attack  on  Miletus  was  planned. 

The  attack  was  to  be  of  a  twofold  character,  by  sea  as 
veil  as  land.  The  naval  forces  of  Persia  had  already 
uffered  two  severe  defeats  in  the  course  of  the  war.  On 
hese  two  occasions  the  Phoenicians  had  proved  inferior 
o  the  lonians  on  the  sea.  But  the  fleet  in  the  present 
astance  was  drawn  not  merely  from  Phoenicia,  but  also 
rom  Cilicia  and  Egypt,  and  even  from  that  Cyprus  which, 
'Ut  two  short  years  before,  had  fought  as  an  ally  of  the 
•nians.  Both  sides  regarded  this  great  effort  as  the  crisis  H.  vi.  6. 
f  the  struggle. 
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Delegates  from  the  Ionian  towns  met  at  the  pan-Ionian 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon  near  Mykale,  to  concert  measures 
to  meet  the  great  attack.  Their  decision  was  a  somewhat 
remarkable  one.  They  determined  to  confine  the  opera- 
tions on  land  to  the  defence  of  the  actual  walls  of  Miletus, 
which  should  be  conducted  by  the  Milesians  themselves ; 
but  to  mobilize  the  whole  of  their  available  navy  and 
to  station  it  at  Lade,  a  small  island  ofif  the  town  of 
Miletus. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Ionian  cause  at  this 
time  that  the  war  operations  of  the  League  were  not 
directed  by  one  man  of  ability.  There  may  have  been 
able  men  in  the  pan-Ionian  Council ;  but  in  war  such 
a  Council  is  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  and  to  adopt 
a  purely  defensive  attitude,  when  the  offensive  would  be 
the  best  defence.  The  main  features  of  the  situation  are 
sufficiently  clear. 

The  real  Ionian  base  was  on  the  sea  ;  the  Persian  on 
the  land.  Each  side,  in  order  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  other,  must  strike  on  that  element  on  which 
the  other  was  strong.  This  Persia  did ;  and  this  the 
Ionian  Greeks  failed  to  do  in  this  campaign.  The  simple 
result  was  that  the  Persian  stood  to  win,  the  Ionian  to 
lose. 

The  story  of  Lade  is  one  of  the  very  few  sections  of 
the  history  of  the  revolt  in  which  Herodotus  attempts  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  detailed  narrative.  It  bears  all 
the  traces  of  a  compilation  from  various  sources.  It  opens 
with  a  list  of  the  fleet,  giving  not  merely  the  numbers  of 
the  contingents,  but  also  the  battle  array.  Chronologi- 
cally this  latter  feature  is  manifestly  out  of  place,  inasmuch 
as  the  battle  was  fought  some  time  after  the  gathering  of 
the  fleet. 

The  story  of  the  events  in  Lade  itself  prior  to  the  battle 
is  noticeable  for  two  elements  which  can  hardly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  same  source.  The  despicable  Ionian  tyrant  is 
made  to  appear  more  despicable  ;  and  the  Ionian  insurgents 
are  presented  in  a  most  unfavourable  light. 
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The  list  of  ships  contributed  by  the  various  States  is 
as  follows : — 


Miletus 

Prienc 

Myus 

Teos 

Chios 


So  Erythrae 

1 2  IMiokxni 

3  Lesbos 

17  Samos 

ICX) 


8 

3 
70 
60 


353 
The  Persian  fleet  is  said  to  have  numbered  600. 
The  absence  of  Ephesus  from  the  Greek  list  is  notice- 
able. There  are  other  absentees  of  less  note.  If  the 
contingent  of  Miletus,  the  object  of  attack,  be  omitted, 
the  number  of  ships  supplied  by  the  states  on  the  main- 
hiiul  amounts  to  only  43. 

The  smallness  of  this  number  is  so  remarkable  that  it 
cannot  be  passed  over  without  comment.  One  of  two 
things  must  have  occurred.  Either  some  of  the  Ionian 
towns  had  been  reduced  since  496,  and  the  story  of  their 
reduction  is  part  of  the  lost  records  of  495  ;  or  the 
resistance  was  weakening,  and  the  Greek  cities  were  with- 
drawing one  by  one  from  the  struggle,  after  making  their 
own  terms  with  the  Persian.  Of  the  two  conjectures,  the 
latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more  probable,  as  it  would  in  a  way 
justify  the  impression  of  pusillanimity  which  Herodotus 
gives  to  the  revolt,  an  impression  which,  though  on  the 
whole  unjustifiable,  must  have  rested  on  some  partial  basis. 
The  tradition  of  the  last  act  in  the  great  tragedy,  as  pre- 
served in  these  renegade  cities,  was  sure  to  be  sinister ; 
and  from  them,  or  some  one  of  them,  Herodotus  may 
have  drawn  information  which  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  his  own  opinions. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Ionian  fleet  which  gathered  at  Lade 
-  in  itself  suflicient  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the 
nsurgents  to  concentrate  their  effort  on  the  sea.  The  Persian 
fleet  was  more  than  half  again  as  numerous ;  but  it  had  already 
suffered  two  severe  defeats  off"  Pamphylia  and  off  Cyprus, 
md  it  showed  a  manifest  inclination  to  avoid  a  conflict. 
Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  station  which  it  took 
ip ;  but  it  was  presumably  somewhere  near  Miletus,  be- 
:ause  some  of  the  ex-tyrants  of  the  Greek  cities  who  were 
iboard    entered,  at   the    insticration   of  the   Persians,   into 
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communication  with  their  late  subjects,  with  intent  to 
detach  some  of  the  contingents  from  the  formidable  armada. 
For  the  moment  these  intrigues  met  with  no  success. 

Herodotus  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  even  this  resist- 
ance to  a  proposal  of  treachery  was  an  instance  of  the 

VI.  10.  wrong-headedness  *  which  the  lonians  displayed  through- 
out the  revolt. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  amount 
of  historical  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  tale  of  the 
events  which  intervened  between  this  time  and  the  actual 
battle.  It  is  manifestly  told  with  the  intention  of  present- 
ing the  lonians  in  the  worst  possible  light.  This  people, 
which  had  already  in  the  course  of  the  revolt  inflicted 
two  defeats  by  sea  upon  the  Persians,  is  now  repre- 
sented as  having  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  practise 
the  tactics  of  a  sea-fight. 

vi.  II.  After  the  fleet  had  gathered  at  Lade,  the  lonians  held 
meetings  on  land,  at  which  the  situation  was  discussed. 
Among  others  who  spoke  was  Dionysios,  who  commanded 
the  small  Phokaean  contingent. 

"Our  affairs,"  he  said,  "are  balanced  on  a  razor's  edge, 
lonians,  as  to  whether  we  are  to  be  free  men  or  slaves — more  than 
that,  runaway  slaves.  Therefore,  if  you  will  now  have  the  will  to 
bear  hardships,  toil  for  the  moment  will  be  yours,  but  you  will  be 
able  to  overcome  the  foe  and  enjoy  freedom.  If,  however,  you 
continue  to  display  a  lack  of  fortitude  and  of  discipline,  I  have  no 
hope  for  you  that  you  will  not  pay  to  the  king  the  penalty  of 
revolt.  Give  ear  to  my  advice,  and  place  yourselves  in  my 
hands.  I  promise  you,  if  the  gods  deal  fairly  by  us,  either  that 
the  enemy  will  not  give  us  battle,  or  that,  if  they  do,  will  be 
badly  beaten." 

To  this  advice  the  lonians  listened,  and  placed  them- 
selves for  the  time  being  at  his  disposal.  He  accordingly 
practised  them  in  manoeuvres  every  day,  and  especially  in 
the  manoeuvre  of  cutting  the  line,  and  kept  them  busy 
from  morning  to  night.  This  they  endured  for  seven 
days.  After  that  they  refused  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
this  "vagabond  Phokaean,  who  provided  only  three  ships." 

*  * Ayvu/ioavvTi  re  Stexpewt-TO. 
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The  language  attributed  to  them  is  that  of  men  who, 
accustomed  to  lead  a  life  of  luxury,  find  themselves  in  a 
situation  of  self-imposed  hardship,  which  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  face.  After  five  years  of  resistance  to  the 
greatest  power  of  their  time,  they  are  damned  as  mere 
" boulevardiers "  on  the  battle-field,  "men  who  had  no 
experience  of  such  hardships,"  lacking  the  very  elements 
of  courageous  perseverance.  The  condemnation  does  not 
fall  on  the  population  of  those  cities  which  are  not  repre- 
sented in  this  last  great  struggle  for  Ionian  freedom, 
but  on  those  who  fought  to  the  bitter  end.  The  extra- 
ordinary feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Herodotus 
should  have  allowed  such  a  tale  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
his  narrative  of  the  battle,  in  which  it  appears  that  part  of 
the  Ionian  fleet  fought  with  the  most  desperate  courage. 

The  "  Dionysios  "  story  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  sources  for  Herodotus'  history  of  the  revolt. 
The  personal  references  to  Dionysios  may,  like  the  subse- 
:]uent  reference  to  him,*  be  suggested  by  information  as  to 
lis  exploits  obtained  by  the  author  in  some  Greek  city  of 
■taly.  But  the  intent  of  the  whole  story  is  manifest.  It 
Drovides  an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  those  Samians  who 
leserted  in  the  battle,  to  the  tale  of  which  it  serves  as  a 
preface.  It  is  not  merely  a  story  of  Samian  origin,  but 
L  version  to  which  currency  was  given  by  certain  persons 
n  Samos,  who  found  it  necessary  to  invent  some  defence 
or  an  act  of  cowardice  for  which  the  facts  themselves  pro- 
'ided  no  excuse.f 

The  introduction  into  the  story  of  what  is  almost  cer- 
ainly  an  anachronism,  the  manoeuvre  of  "cutting  the 
ine,"  is,  however,  a  graphic  touch  of  the  historian's  own, 
uggested  to  him,  like  the   reference  to  Kythera  in  the 

*  Chapter  17. 

t  The  existence  of  such  a  tale  in  Herodotus  suggests  the  possibility 
I  lat  his  anti-Ionian  bias  was  founded  on  something  more  than 
'  lalikarnassian  or  Dorian  prejudice  ;  that  it  was,  indeed,  largely  based 
pon  the  colouring  given  to  the  story  of  the  revolt  by  those  sections  of 
10  populations  of  the  Ionian  towns  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
ay  in  which  the  operations  were  carried  on,  or  whose  conduct  had 
een  such  as  to  excite  the  criticism  of  those  insurgents  who  had 
lown  a  more  persistent  courage. 
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Persian  debate  after  Thermopylae,  by  the  incidents  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

It  is  a  strange  tendency  this,  which  the  father  of  history 
now  and  again  displays,  to  introduce  into  his  narrative  y 
page  or  two  of  matter  which  is  conspicuously  refuted  by  hi^ 
general  history.  He  is  far  too  honest  to  distort  the  stor> 
of  events  in  accordance  with  his  own  views  ;  but  he  again 
and  again,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  revolt,  yields  to  tht 
temptation  of  introducing  evidence  from  manifestly  partiai 
and  contaminated  sources,  simply  because  it  happens  tc 
agree  with  his  own  judgment  on  the  general  course  of 
events. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  actual  battle  there 
can  be  but  little  question.  It  is  also  a  Samian  version. 
But,  even  so,  it  is  not  simple  in  its  elements.  The  beha- 
viour of  the  two  sections  of  the  Samian  contingent  in  tht 
battle  rendered  it  certain  that  two  very  different  versions 
of  the  fight  would  survive  in  Samos, — one  of  them  the 
creation  of  those  who  were  faithless,  and  the  other  that  oi 
those  who  were  faithful  to  the  Ionian  cause.  Herodotus 
account  contains  features  borrowed  from  them  both.  This 
oft-repeated  characteristic  of  his  history  is  in  no  sense 
deplorable.  It  is  essentially  the  characteristic  of  his  work 
which  renders  that  work  most  valuable  at  the  present  day, 
in  that,  by  reason  of  it,  the  contemporary  evidence  is 
preserved  in  the  form  in  which  he  found  it. 

The  truth  with  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Ionian 
fleet  before  Lade  is,  in  all  probability,  that  counsels  were 
greatly  divided  on  the  details  of  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  the  battle  which  was  imminent.  On  this  occasion,  as 
on  previous  occasions,  the  lack  of  a  single  directing  mind 
made  itself  felt.  There  was  no  one  in  supreme  command. 
Even  a  Eurybiades,  not  gifted  with  the  ability  to  devise 
a  great  design,  but  possessed  of  a  common-sense  judgment 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  decide  between  the 
plans  suggested  by  others,  might  have  saved  the  situation. 

This  lack  of  leadership,  and  consequent  lack  of  una- 
nimity is  the  only  excuse  which  can  be  brought  forward 
for  the  doubly  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Samians. 
Herodotus  admits  all  the  evidence  for  their  defence  ;  but 
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he  does  not  exclude  the  damning  evidence  against  them. 
This  is  present  not  merely  in  the  matter  but  in  the  form 
of  the  history  of  the  battle.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
grounds  of  their  apology  were  in  accord  with  his  own 
general  views,  he  is  not  wholly  convinced  that  they  con- 
stituted a  valid  excuse  for  their  conduct  on  the  present 
occasion. 

"  The  Samian  commanders,"  he  says,  "  seeing  what  was  taking  il.  vi.  13. 
place  among  the  lonians,  and  their  lack  of  discipline,  proceeded 
to  accept  the  proposal  which  /Eakes,  the  son  of  Syloson,  had  kept 
sending  them  at  the  bidding  of  the  Persians,  calling  on  them  to 
desert  the  Ionian  league.  It  appeared  to  them  also  that  it  was 
impossible  to  overcome  the  resources  of  the  king,  because  they 
knew  well  that  if  the  present  fleet  were  defeated  another  would 
come,  five  times  as  large. 

"  Seizing,  then,  upon  this  excuse,  so  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
lonians  were  unwilling  to  make  a  fight  of  it,  they  thought  it  to 
their  advantage  to  save  their  temples  and  their  property." 

The  ^akes  mentioned  was  one  of  the  hated  Ionian 
tyrants  whom  Aristagoras  had  deposed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolt.  Herodotus  does  not  comment  on  his  con- 
lection  with  the  matter  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  part 
A'hich  he  played  in  it  would  weigh  heavily  against  the 
-Samian  traitors  in  the  balance  of  the  historian's  judgment 
m  their  act. 

In  giving  his  account  of  the  battle  he  suffers,  as  he  H.  vi.  14. 
jjiimself  says,  from  a  lack  of  reliable  information.*  Matter 
s,  however,  introduced  which  shows  plainly  that  he  had 
leard  at  Samos  a  version  of  the  story  told  from  a  point 
'f  view  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  tale  of  events  in 
he  previous  chapters,  and  that  this  version  was  supported 
•y  inscriptional  evidence  existent  in  his  own  day. 

"  When,  therefore,  the  Phoenicians  advanced  to  the  attack,  the 
niians  proceeded  to  put  out  against  them  with  their  ships  in 
jlumn.t  But  when  they  approached  one  another,  and  joined 
attle,    I   am    not    able    to    say   with   certainty   which    of    the 

Li.  OvK  ix^  o.Tp(Kews  (rvyypd\l/ai  ;  oW-qKovs  yap  KaTaiTiwvTai. 
t  "In  column,"  probably  a  detail  in  accordance  with  Herodotus' 
e\  ious  statement  as  to  the  "  manoeuvre  of  cutting  the  line  ;  "  in  fact,  a 
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lonians  were  cowardly  or  brave  in  the  sea-fight,  for  they  cast  the 
blame  on  one  another.  The  Samians  are  said  to  have  set  sail  at 
this  moment  and  to  have  left  the  line  of  battle,  with  the  exception 
of  eleven  ships,  and  to  have  gone  off  to  Samos,  in  accordance  with 
their  agreement  with  ^akes.  The  captains  of  these  eleven  vessels 
remained  and  fought,  disregarding  the  orders  of  the  commanders. 
The  Samian  commonwealth,  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  theirs, 
voted  that  a  pillar  should  be  set  up  in  their  honour,  with  their 
personal  and  family  names  inscribed  upon  it,  in  that  they  had 
been  brave  men :  and  this  pillar  is  in  the  market-place.* 

"  The  Lesbians,  seeing  those  next  to  them  in  the  line  in  flight, 
followed  their  example ;  and  in  like  manner  most  of  the  lonians 
did  the  same.  Of  those  who  remained  in  the  battle,  the  Chians 
suffered  most  severely,  for  they  made  a  brilliant  fight  of  it,  and 
showed  no  cowardice.  They  provided,  as  has  been  already  said, 
I  GO  vessels,  and  forty  picked  citizens  on  board  each,  serving  as 
marines.  Though  they  saw  the  majority  of  the  allies  deserting, 
they  thought  it  not  right  to  imitate  their  cowardice,  but,  left  alone 
with  'a  few  allies,  they  went  on  fighting,  using  the  manoeuvre  of 
cutting  the  line,  until,  after  capturing  many  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
they  had  lost  most  of  their  own." 

Such  of  their  vessels  as  were  in  a  condition  to  do  so, 
made  off  to  Chios;  those  which  were  seriously  damaged 
were  run  ashore  at  Mykale,  whence  their  crews  proceeded 
to  make  their  way  homeward  by  land.  On  entering 
Ephesian  territory  at  night,  however,  they  chanced  upon 
the  women  celebrating  the  Thesmophoria,  and,  being 
mistaken  for  robbers,  were  attacked  by  the  Ephesians,  and 
soiile  of  them,  at  least,  w^ere  killed. 

This  last  incident  may  admit  of  various  explanations ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  action  of  the  Ephe- 
sians was  wholly  due  to  error.  The  attitude  of  this  city 
at  this  time  excites  suspicion. 

But   the   rest   of  the   account  of  the  battle  bears  the 

conjecture  of  the  historian's  own.  The  Chians  are  described  as 
' '  5i6/c7rA eWres,"  in  the  course  of  the  battle.  Had  Dionysios  of  Phokea, 
then,  so  convinced  them  of  the  value  of  this  manoeuvre  that  they 
practised  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  forty  marines  on  board 
each  vessel,  i.e.  were  prepared  for  a  wholly  different  form  of  tactics.'' 
As  Macan  and  others  point  out,  this  dedication  was  probably 
made  after  Mykale. 
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impress  of  truth.  Anti- Ionian  or  not,  Herodotus  cannot 
withhold  his  admiration  from  those  who  fought  to  the 
bitter  end. 

One  detail  may  be  inferred  from  its  general  incident"^. 
The  ease  with  which  both  the  Samians  and  the  other  allies 
got  away,  and  with  which  the  Chians  retreated  after  the 
tight,  suggests  that  the  Greek  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  was  north  of  the  Persian. 

Dionysios   of    Phok<ea    is    the    only    hero   of   it  whose 
name  has  come  down  in  story.     That  old  sea-dog,  the  very 
prototype  of  the  seamen  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  had  no 
mind  to  return  to  Phokiea  and  share  the  slavery  of  what- 
ever small  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  had  either  remained 
in  their  old  home,  or  had  returned  thither  from  Corsica. 
With  his  three  ships  he  had,   in  the  course  of  the  fight, 
taken  three  of  the  enemy's  vessels  ;  and  now  he  sailed  off, 
not  in  any  cowardly  flight,  but  with  the  determination  to 
'*  singe  the  King  of  Persia's  beard  "  by  an  unexpected  raid 
into  his  home  waters.     To  Phoenicia  he  went,  and  there 
-fell  in  with  certain  merchant  ships,  which  he  disabled  and 
|3lundered  ;  and  then,  laden  with  spoil,  set  sail  for  Sicily, 
where  he  set  up  as  a  pirate  at  the  expense  of  the  Car- 
:haginian  and  Tyrrhenian  traders  of  those  seas.     Doubtless 
i.he  Greek  cities  of  Italy  appreciated  to  the  full  so  valuable 
m  ally  in  trade  competition,   and  from  them  Herodotus 
earnt  the  history  of  the  last  days  of  the  fierce  old  adven- 
urer.     The  world   is  poorer  in  that  further  details  of  his 
ife  have  not  survived.     Would  that  some  Sicilian  writer 
lad  taken  down  his  story  from  his  own  lips !     It  might 
lave    been    one    of   the    greatest    tales    of   adventure    in 
iterature. 

There  must  have  been  many  another  who  fought  a 
;ood  fight  for  liberty.  They  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
heir  deeds  recorded  by  men  less  brave  than  they.  But 
ven  amid  the  intense  partiality  of  the  history  of  the  time 
truth  shines  forth  that,  owing  to  the  courage  which 
y  displayed,  the  story  of  the  revolt  is  one  of  the 
lorious  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  race.  The 
lult  of  those  men  who  persevered  to  the  bitter  end  was 
ot  lack  of  courage,  but  lack  of  the  perception  that  nature 
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had  so  placed  them  in  the  world  that  their  struggle  against 
the  great  empire  was  from  its  very  outset  a  desperate,  a 
hopeless  venture.  It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that,  with- 
out the  energetic  help  of  the  European  Greek,  the  revolt 
could  have  ended  otherwise  than  as  it  did  ;  it  may  even 
be  doubted  whether,  even  with  help  from  beyond  the 
^gean,  the  struggle  could  have  been  maintained  against 
the  enormous  resources  of  Persia,  as  yet  unimpaired  by 
the  disasters  of  the  great  war  of  480  and  479.  Even  after 
that  war,  the  energy  and  strength  of  Athens  could  not 
maintain  more  than  an  uncertain  hold  on  the  cities  of  the 
continent. 

But  the  revolt  had  saved  Greece. 

The  great  blow  levelled  against  her  must  have  fallen 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  fifth  century  ;  and,  had  it  done 
so,  it  would  have  fallen  upon  a  Greece  but  ill-prepared  to 
meet  it.  The  struggle  would  doubtless  have  been  a  fierce 
one,  but  it  would  have  been  waged  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks  without  the  aid  of  that  factor  which  was  decisive 
in  the  great  struggle  of  ten  years  later — the  great  Athenian 
fleet. 

The  revolt  had  severely  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
Empire.  It  took  Persia  six  years  to  suppress  it,  and  in 
this  time  she  lost  two  fleets  and  one  great  army  with 
its  generals,  besides  the  losses  incurred  in  successfu 
operations.  It  resulted  that,  though  she  did  make  twc 
efforts  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  revolt  tc 
gain  a  footing  beyond  the  ^gean,  those  efforts  were  nol 
of  a  nature  which,  judged  in  the  light  of  knowledge  aftei 
the  event,  could  have  attained  any  measure  of  success 
She  was  unable  at  this  time  to  set  on  foot  an  expeditior 
adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking. 

It  is  impossible,  on  the  evidence,  to  say  that  the  strugglt 
was  carried  on  with  a  unanimity  of  courage  on  the  pan 
of  all  the  Ionian  towns ;  but  it  is  plain  that  this  aspect 
of  the  history  of  the  time  has  had  undue  weight  in  tht 
judgment  formed  by  Herodotus. 

The  end  was  near.  Miletus,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
revolt,  was  besieged  by  sea  and  land.  The  walls  were  under 
mined,  and  all  sorts  of  siege  engines  were  employed.    Finally 
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some  time  in  the  late  summer  or  autumn  of  494,  the  city 
fell.  The  fate  of  the  population  was  a  piteous  one.  The 
great  majority  of  the  male  inhabitants  were  massacred. 
The  women  and  children  were  enslaved,  and  carried 
captives  to  Susa.  They  and  the  remnant  of  the  male 
population  were  placed  in  a  settlement  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tigris. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  which  civilization 
has  suffered  by  the  destruction  of  this  great  city,  which 
had  been,  up  to  the  very  time  of  its  destruction,  the  fore- 
most in  the  Hellenic  world.  It  was  not  merely  in  the 
front  rank  in  Greek  commerce  ;  it  was  also  an  intellectual 
centre  unrivalled  among  the  cities  of  the  age.  Whether 
it  could  ever  have  developed  a  period  of  literary  brilliance 
equal  to  that  of  the  Athens  of  the  later  part  of  this  century, 
must  remain  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  had  a  long  start 
in  the  intellectual  race.  The  wide  interest  of  its  material 
relations  called  forth  a  corresponding  breadth  of  interest  in 
literary  speculation  of  various  kinds  ;  and  the  world  would 
certainly  have  been  enriched,  had  it  possessed  an  Asiatic 
Greek  literature  parallel  to  that  of  European  Greece. 
Difference  of  environment  and  difference  of  political  cir- 
cumstances would  have  produced  a  literary  development 
on  different  lines ;  and  the  literature  itself  could  not 
have  failed  to  display  one  side  of  the  many-sidedness 
of  the  Greeks,  which  is  lost  to  the  present  world,  save 
for  a  few  fragments,  which  point  to  a  promise  of  future 
greatness. 

At  Athens  the  fall  of  the  great  city  created  more  than  iLvi.  21, 
a  momentary  impression.  Phrynichos  composed  a  drama 
on  the  subject  which  aroused  so  bitter  a  sense  of  loss  in 
the  mind  of  the  Athenians  that  they  punished  the  dramatist 
by  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas.  It  is  possible  that  self- 
reproach  was  mingled  with  regret.  The  desertion  of  498 
was  so  sudden,  and  is,  in  certain  respects,  so  unaccountable, 
that  it  may  well  have  provoked  considerable  feeling  even 
in  Athens  itself. 

Herodotus  draws  a  contrast  between  the  emotion  of 
Athens  and  the  apath\'  of  the  Sybarites.  When  Sybaris 
«vas  destroyed   by  Kroton  about  the  year  510,  the  whole 
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Milesian  population  had  mourned  the  loss  of  their  old  com- 
mercial friend. 

The  last  twenty  years  had  been  fateful  in  the  history 
of  Greek  trade.  Sybaris,  Chalkis,  and  Miletus — three  of 
the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  Greek  commerce — 
had  successively  fallen  ;  and  their  disappearance  from  the 
stage  of  the  commercial  world  must  have  greatly  modified 
that  obscure  but  powerful  factor  in  Greek  history.  It  will 
be  a  matter  for  later  consideration  whether  the  disap- 
pearance of  these  competitors,  especially  from  the  western 
trade  route,  had  not  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the 
events  of  the  later  half  of  the  century. 

Of  the  individual  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic 
Greek  cities,  Herodotus  says  but  little.  Among  the  Samians, 
the  divided  counsels  in  their  contingent  at  Lade  seem  to 
have  given  birth  to  such  bitter  dissensions  that  a  section 
of  the  population  which  had  remained  "loyal  to  the  revolt 
left  the  island  and  set  sail  for  Sicily,  whence  an  invi- 
tation had  come  from  the  people  of  Zankle,  calling  such 
lonians  as  would  to  settle  at  Kale  Akte  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island.  Their  adventures  are  related  by  Herodotus.* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  them  thither.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  gross  treachery  of  their  conduct  to  their  would-be 
hosts  upon  their  arrival  there  afifords  one  of  those  painful 
and  striking  examples  of  the  co-existence  in  the  Greek 
race  of  great  virtues  and  great  defects. 
IT.  vi.  25.  /Lakes,  the  tyrant  who  had  negotiated  the  treachers'  at 
Lade,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  on  that  occasion,  was  re- 
instated in  Samos  by  the  Phoenician  fleet.  The  city  and 
its  temples  were  left  untouched. 

"  Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Miletus,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, "  the  Persians  got  possession  of  Caria,  some  of  the 
cities  submitting  voluntarily,  and  others  being  reduced  by 
force." 

The  part  played  by  Caria,  as  described  in  the  narrative 
of  the  revolt,  is  quite  incomprehensible.  What  had  she  been 
doing  during  the  time  that  had  intervened  since  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Persians  on  the  Pedasos  road  ?  The  interval 
cannot,  upon  any  calculation  from  the  facts  mentioned  by 
*  H.  vi.  23,  24. 
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Herodotus,  have  amounted  to  less  than  two  years.  Were 
the  Carians  during  all  this  time  inactive,  sullenly  awaiting 
their  fate  ?  Their  story  during  these  years  is  a  lost  chapter 
in  history. 

It  would  seem  unlikely  that  Herodotus  could  not  have 
obtained  any  information  with  regard  to  the  course  of 
events  in  the  land  immediately  bordering  on  the  territory  ' 
of  his  own  native  town.  The  only  possible  conjecture 
is  that  his  reference  to  the  reduction  of  Caria  as  having 
taken  place  after  that  of  Miletus,  applies  to  its  complete 
subjugation,  and  that  the  process  had  been  going  on 
for  some  time.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the 
inactivity  of  Caria  was  due  partly  to  its  resistance  having 
been  undermined  by  Persian  diplomacy  in  the  period 
following  the  great  defeat ;  and  it  may  be  that  those 
towns  which  submitted  voluntarily  had  been  gradually 
detached  from  the  insurrection  by  offers  of  fav^ourable 
terms  from  Artaphernes. 

Histiaeus  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  last  scene  of  the  H.  vi.  26. 
drama  of  the  revolt.  Whenever  this  mysterious  man 
appears  upon  the  stage  he  brings  mystery  with  him.  He 
is  still  at  Byzantion  when  the  scene  opens.  He  has  been 
there  for  at  least  a  year.  But  the  strange  feature  of  the 
matter  is  that,  though  he  has  been  there  so  long,  and 
though  during  all  that  time  he  has  been  committing  acts 
of  piracy  {sic)  against  the  Ionian  traders,  those  simple- 
minded  folk  continue  to  send  their  vessels  into  the  in- 
evitable trap. 

His  Lesbians  are  still  with  him,  presumably  the  crews  H.  vi.  26. 
of  the  eight  ships  the  Mytilenians  had  granted  him.  And 
yet  while  all  these  strange  proceedings  are  going  on  at 
Byzantion,  and  while  their  own  people  are  taking  part  in 
them,  these  very  Mytilenians  send  seventy  vessels  to  Lade ! 
Byzantion  was  less  than  two  days'  sail  from  them,  and 
with  half  that  number  of  vessels  they  could  have  put  a 
stop  to  what  was  going  on  there,  had  they  had  the  will 
to  do  so.  They  must  have  been  satisfied  that  Histiaeus 
was  acting  in  their  interest ;  and  had  that  consisted  in 
the  perpetration  of  piratical  acts  against  their  allies,  it 
is  strange  that  they  should  have  thought  it  their  interest 
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to  join  those  allies  at  Lade.  They  played,  indeed,  a 
coward's  part  there,  but  not  without  excuse. 

The  evidence,  though  anything  but  conclusive,  suggests 
the  suspicion  that  Histiaeus  was  acting  in  the  interest  of 
those  cities  who  persevered  in  the  revolt  against  those  other 
Greek  cities  who  had  made,  or  had  sought  to  make,  terms 
with  the  Persian. 

His  proceedings  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Miletus  are  less  obscure  in  motive  than  his  doings 
at  Byzantion.  His  position  in  the  Hellespontine  region 
had  certainly  developed  in  the  course  of  the  year  during 
which  he  had  been  there. 

He  left  his  affairs  in  charge  of  a  certain  Bisaltes  of 
Abydos.  His  first  objective  was  Chios.  Thither  accord- 
ingly these  "  beggars  of  the  sea,"  commanded  by  this  broken 
adventurer,  made  their  way.  Driven  to  desperation,  he  and 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  one  great  final  effort  to 
save  whatever  could  be  saved.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
Histiaeus  had  a  plan  by  which  he  thought  this  might  be 
accomplished.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct, on  the  extant  evidence,  is  that  he  once  more  turned 
his  thoughts  to  Thrace,  and  sought  to  establish  on  the 
Strymon  a  rallying-point  for  the  irreconcilables  among  the 
insurgents.  He  sought  to  resume  in  a  modified  form  a 
design  he  had  been  forced  to  lay  aside  nearly  twenty  years 
before. 

But  it  may  be  urged  :  If  this  was  so,  why  did  he  direct 
his  first  efforts  against  Chios .'' 

Did  he  go  to  Chios  with  any  hostile  intent  at  all  ? 
Were  the  hostilities  there  forced  upon  him  by  the  deep 
distrust  of  him  which  the  Chians  entertained  ?  The  evident 
and  well-founded  contempt  of  Histiaeus,  which  Herodotus 
felt  on  general  grounds,  has  influenced  his  tale  of  what 
happened  at  Chios.  He  deplores  alike  the  fate  and  folly  of 
these  Chians — their  fate,  in  that  suffering  was  added  to 
their  sufferings  ;  their  folly,  in  that  they  had  brought  these 
sufferings  upon  themselves  by  joining  in  the  revolt,  and 
by  persevering  in  it  to  the  bitter  end. 

Yet  even  so,  his  story  shows  that  Histiaeus'  action  with 
regard  to  them  was  capable  of  at  least  two  interpretations : 
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"Aftairs  in  the  Hellespont   he   committed  to  the  charge  ofll.  vi.  26. 
Bisaltes,  the  son  of  Apollophanes,  of  Abydos,  while  he  himself, 
accompanied  by  the  Lesbians,  sailed  to  Chios,"  and  engaged  with 
a  Chian  garrison  which  would  not  admit  him,  at  a  place  in  the 
Chian  territory  called  the  Hollows." 

This    seems    to  imply  that   he   had   expected   the    Chian 
garrison  to  receive  him. 

"Of  these  he  killed  many,  and,  from  a  base  at  Polichne,  in 
Chian  territory,  he  with  the  Lesbians,  got  the  mastery  of  the  rest 
of  the  Chians,  who  were  in  evil  plight  after  the  naval  battle." 

Apart  from  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  Histiaeus 
seems  to  have  expected  a  peaceable  occupation  of  Chios, 
it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  mention  of  any  bloodshed, 
save  in  the  case  of  attack  of  the  one  garrison. 

The  colouring  which  is  given  to  events  by  the  tale  of 
the  organized  attack  on  Chios  from  a  base  at  Polichne,  is 
evident.  The  whole  intent  of  it  is  to  represent  the  expe- 
dition of  Histiaeus  as  hostile  to  the  Chians,  and  to  empha- 
size the  despicable  behaviour  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
insurgents  to  one  another  when  their  fortunes  had  become 
desperate.  yEolian  attacks  Ionian,  and  Ionian  resists 
i4iolian.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Ionian  joins  ^olian 
nathat  attack  on  Thasos  which  immediately  succeeds  this 
iperiod  of  alleged  hostility. 

But  the  story  is  not  merely  inconsistent  with  itself;  it 

liopelessly  inconsistent  with  such  circumstances  of  the 
rime  as  may  be  gathered  from  Herodotus'  own  evidence. 

*  The  emphatic  mention  of  these  Lesbians  in  this  passage  has 
suggested  the  idea  that  this  attack  on  Chios  was  an  act  of  spite  on  the 
part  of  the  /Lolian  Lesbians  against  the  Ionian  Chians. 

Those  who  maintain  this  view  seem  to  leave  out  of  account  two 
Jifficiilt  questions  which  it  must  raise  : — 

(i)  What  conceivable  object  can  the  Lesbians  have  had — 
(a)  In  making  such  an  attack  for  such  a  motive ; 
I^^^H^  (d)  In  running  the  great  risk  it  involved  at  a  time  when  the 
^^^^^p  victorious  Phoenician  fleet  was  within  a  few  hours' 

^^^^^  sail  of  Chios  ? 

^^^P)  Taking  Herodotus'  tale  as  it  stands,  who  are  the  lonians 
Chap,  xxviii.,  ad  init^  who  accompany  Histi.xus  and  the  ^oliahs  in 
heir  attack  on  Thasos,  if  they  are  not  from  Chios  ? 
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What  conceivable  object  had  Histiaeus  and  these  Les- 
bians  in  attacking  Chios  at  a  time  when  its  reconquest  by 
the  Phoenician  fleet  could  not  be  long  deferred  ?  His- 
tiseus  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  scheming  knave,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  witless  man, 
unable  to  gauge  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  Chios, 
or  any  of  the  islands  on  the  Asian  coast,  after  the  disaster 
at  Lade. 

Then  why  did  he  go  to  Chios  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  dependent  on  the  answer  to  a  further  question : 
Why,  after  occupying  Chios,  did  he  immediately  attack 
Thasos  ? 

Only  one  explanation  of  his  conduct  seems  consistent  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  days  of  the  revolt  were 
numbered.  A  terrible  retribution  was  to  be  apprehended. 
There  must  have  been  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
refugees  on  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia,  seeking  for  some 
shelter  from  the  coming  storm  ;  and  whither  would  they 
turn  ^  To  the  islands  first,  as  being  safer  than  the  main- 
land, with  intent  to  secure  time  for  escape  over  seas.  Chios 
was  the  refuge  to  which  these  refugees  would  look  in  the 
first  instance.  Samos  was  anxious  only  for  itself.  Lesbos 
was  farther  from  the  centre  of  things.  Chios  was  the 
natural  rally ing-point. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Histiaeus  turned 
to  Chios  first  after  leaving  the  Hellespontine  district.  His 
action  need  not  be  attributed  to  philanthropic  motives.  It 
was  at  Chios  that  he  would  find  any  number  of  desperate 
recruits,  ready  for  any  venture  on  which  he  might  propose 
to  lead  them  ;  and  he  had  such  a  venture  planned  in  his 
mind. 

His  past  experiences  with  the  Chians  had  been  unfor- 
tunate. But  he  had  in  the  past  managed  to  persuade  them 
of  his  good  faith  towards  the  revolt ;  and  wh}-  should  he 
not  be  able  to  do  so  now  ? 

The  Chians  were  unprepared  for  his  coming,  and  his 

landing   was  resisted.     He  accordingly   withdrew  to  Po- 

lichne.     This  place  lay  near  Klazomense,*  and  commanded 

from    the  land  side  the  peninsula  off  which    Chios   lies. 

*   Vide  Kiepert's  most  recent  map  of  Asia  Minor. 
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Herodotus  says  that  he  used  the  place  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions against  the  Chians.  The  improbability  of  his  having, 
at  this  juncture  of  affairs  adopted  an  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  the  Chians,  and,  above  all,  of  his  having  delibe- 
rately entered  upon  operations  against  them  at  a  time 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  might  be  expected, 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  statement  as 
a  reliable  record  of  events.  Later  tradition  may  well  have 
interpreted  his  proceedings  at  Polichne  in  the  light  of  the 
unfortunate  incident  with  the  Chian  garrison.  Whether 
depressed  or  not  by  the  defeat  at  Lade,  it  is  beyond 
imagination  that  this  powerful  island-state  should  have 
succumbed  to  an  attack  from  such  a  force  as  Histiaeus 
could  have  brought  with  him.  It  is  infinitely  more  pro- 
bable that  he  withdrew  to  Polichne  in  order  to  be  able  to 
explain  his  attitude  to  the  Chians  before  further  collision 
took  place,  and  that  he  did  persuade  them  of  the  bona  fides 
of  his  intentions. 

His   next   proceedings   throw  considerable    light   upon 
tliose  intentions.     Having  got  the   Chians  to  his  side,  he  H.  vi.  2S. 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Island  of  Thasos,  taking  with  him 
*'  many  of  the  lonians  and  ^Eolians." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  reasons  which 
p.ompted  this  attack.  Thasos  had  considerable  possessions 
on  the  lower  Strymon. 

The  particular   reasons   may  be  matter  for   conjecture. 

It  is,  at  least,  conceivable  that  the  Thasians  had  the  strongest 

objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  power  in  a  region 

1^  in  which  they  had  so  much  at  stake,  in  the  shape  of  those 

gold-mines  which  brought  them  such  enormous  wealth  ;  and 

,^hat  Histiajus  found  it  necessary  to  subdue   them,  before 

||H|^ried  to  carry  out  his  plans  on  the  continent. 

Had  the  Thasians  participated  directly  or  indirectly  in 
'M^  disaster  which  befell  Aristagoras } 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Histiaeus  was  only  carrying  out  in  a 
form,  and  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  himself, 
a  policy  he  had  attempted  to  initiate  years  before,  the 
initiation  of  which  had  caused  his  removal  to  Susa.  He 
was  now  backed  up  b)'  a  number  of  desperate  men,  ready 
for  any  venture  which  might  save  them  from  the  hands  of 
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the  Persian.  But  time  was  all-important.  The  Phoenician 
fleet  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  such 
Carian  towns  as  still  resisted  ;  but  its  arrival  in  the  North 
JEgGSLTi  could  not  be  long  deferred. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  Thasos  that 
the  plan  miscarried.  While  he  was  besieging  the  place, 
news  arrived  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  moving  north- 
ward. This  being  so,  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  Cohans 
in  his  force  would  insist  on  an  attempt  being  made  to 
rescue  the  Lesbians,  if  not  Lesbos.  So  to  Lesbos  Histiaeus 
went. 

28.  He  arrived  there  only  to  find  that  the  food  supplies  of 
the  island,  exhausted  probably  by  the  influx  of  refugees, 
were  insufficient  to  support  his  army.  So  he  crossed  over 
with  it  to  the  mainland,  making  Atarneus  his  base,  and 
intending  to  operate  from  it  and  seize  the  harvest-produce 
of  its  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Kaikos 
river. 

Here  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  Persian  army  under 
Harpagos.  A  large  part  of  his  force  was  destroyed,  and 
Histiaeus  himself  was  captured. 

29.  "  In  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  at  Malene  in 
the  country  at  Atarneus,  the  Greeks  resisted  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  cavalry  being  afterwards  launched  against  them  fell  upon  the 
Greeks.  From  that  moment  the  attack  became  simply  a  cavalry 
affair.  On  the  Greeks  being  put  to  flight,  Histi^us,  hoping  that  he 
would  not  perish  at  the  hands  of  the  king  owing  to  his  present  trans- 
gression, conceived  such  a  desire  for  life,  that  when  in  his  flight  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  Persian,  and  being  overtaken  was  about  to  be 
stabbed  to  death  by  him,  using  the  Persian  language,  he  declared 
himself  to  be  Histiaeus  the  Milesian.  If  he  had,  when  he  was 
captured,  been  taken  forthwith  to  King  Darius,  my  belief  is  that 
he  would  have  suffered  no  harm,  but  that  the  king  would  have 
freely  forgiven  him." 

But  so  it  was  not  to  be.  The  great  Persian  officials  had 
no  intention  of  giving  their  old  enemy  a  chance  of  his  life. 
When  Harpagos  brought  him  to  Sardes,  Artaphernes  had 
him  executed  and  sent  his  head  up  to  Susa.  Greek  tradi- 
tion represented  Darius  to  have  treated  the  poor  remains 
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with  honour,  as  being  those  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Persians  and  their  king. 

Histiaius  has  come  down  in  story  as  the  arch-villain  ot 
his  time.  He  was  the  most  contemptible  member  of  a 
hated  class,  as  the  men  thought  who  created  the  story  of 
his  life,  and  as  Herodotus,  who  implicitly  copied  the  picture 
which  the}'  drew  of  him,  thought  also. 

He  cannot  be  accounted  fortunate  in  his  biographer. 
The  shadows  of  the  picture  are  so  deep  that  the  true 
lineaments  of  the  man  cannot  now  be  clearly  discerned.  But 
he  who  tries  to  play  a  double  part,  and  fails  in  the  attempt, 
as  Histi?eus  did,  is  not  likely  to  occupy  an  honourable  place 
in  history.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  great  and  selfish 
ambition,  without  the  capacity  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
means  requisite  to  carry  it  out,  and  without  any  scruple  as 
to  the  means  he  did  adopt.  He  figures  consequently  as  a 
scheming  but  somewhat  futile  villain.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  main  endeavour  must  be  to  win  the  confidence 
of  Darius,  and  that,  if  he  won  this,  he  could  afford  to  ignore 
the  great  officials.  He  forgot  how  far  a  cry  it  was  from  Susa 
to  Sardes.  He  wished  at  all  costs  to  rule  the  Asiatic  Greek 
— independent  of  Persia,  if  he  could  ;  under  Persia,  if  he 
could  not  ;  but  not  under  any  satrap  at  Sardes  or  elsewhere. 
'  His  plan,  well  conceived,  but  prematurely  executed,  of 
gaining  a  point  d'appiii  in  Thrace,  gave  away  the  whole 
design  at  its  very  inception.  There  followed  years  of  exile 
at  Susa.  He  returned  to  the  coast  to  find  the  revolt  un- 
decided. He  had,  or  thought  he  had,  two  alternative  cards 
to  play  :  either  to  help  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt, 
and  to  make  Darius  believe  that  he  had  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  its  suppression,  or  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
rising.  But  Artaphernes  forced  his  hand,  and  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  play  his  second  card.  It  might  have 
been  effective,  had  he  been  allowed  to  bide  his  time  ;  but 
the  premature  display  of  it  spoiled  his  whole  game, — in 
fact,  the  Greeks  would  have  none  of  him. 

And  in  the  last  scene  of  all,  at  Chios,  Thasos,  and 
Lesbos,  his  curse  is  still  upon  him.  He  again  miscalculated 
the  means  necessary  to  effect  his  design  in  the  limited 
-ime    within    which   it   could   possibly  be  successful.     His 
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cleverness  was  greater  than  his  ability.  He  possessed  the 
finesse  of  a  schemer,  but  lacked  the  practical  reason  of  the 
man  of  action. 

His  capture  must  be  attributed  to  the  spring  of  the 
year  493,  inasmuch  as  his  army  was  engaged  in  reaping 
the  spring  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atarneus  at  the 
time  at  which  it  was  attacked  by  Harpagos. 

The  rest  of  the  tale  of  the  revolt  is  soon  told. 

The  Persian  fleet,  having  wintered  at  Miletus,  proceeded 
in  the  spring  of  493  to  reduce  the  island  states.  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Tenedos  fell  into  their  hands.  Herodotus 
reports  that  they  "  netted "  these  islands,  that  is  to  say, 
swept  them  from  end  to  end  with  a  line  of  men  with 
joined  hands  stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  If  the  story  be 
in  any  sense  literally  true,  it  probably  means  that  the 
Persians  were  anxious  to  get  hold  of  prominent  refugees. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  what  they  did  with  those  they 
captured. 
II.  vi.  32.  Presumably  the  reduction  of  the  continental  cities  was 
proceeding  at  this  same  time.  If  the  list  of  ships  at  Lade 
be  any  criterion,  it  would  seem  as  if  but  few  of  them 
remained  to  be  reduced.  Those  that  did  remain  were 
treated  with  severity.  Children  of  both  sexes  were  carried 
away  up  country,  and  the  cities"  with  their  temples  were 
burnt  to  the  ground. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  revolt  in  Asia. 

The  operations  which  followed  in  Europe,  though  aiming 
at  the  subjugation  of  revolted  districts,  have  a  more  inti- 
mate historical  connection  with  their  sequel  than  with  the 
tale  of  the  revolt  itself. 


CHRONOLOGY   OF  THE   REVOLT. 

^         ( Aristagoras  proposes  the  Naxos  scheme  to  Arta- 

IqqS  ^^'         Phernes. 

499)  f  Artaphernes  communicates  the  proposal  to  Darius. 

q  CGathering  of  Ionian  fleet  and  of  the  expedition 

P*      (     generally. 
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S.         Siege  of  Naxos. 

(Failure  of  siege. 
Meeting  of  Greek  conspirators. 
^  Deposition  of  tyrants. 

^^[  \^-    Aristagoras  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 

/Athenian  and   Eretrian  vessels  arrive  on  Asian 
I      coast. 
Pieonians  return  to  Europe. 
Sp.        Artaphernes  besieges  Miletus. 

I  Phcenician   fleet  defeated   by   lonians  off   Pain- 

/      phylia. 

(  Expedition  against  Sardes. 

<)  Greeks    at    Sardes.       Artaphernes    besieged    in 
I     citadel. 


^. 


,,         .    (Withdrawal  of  Greeks  from  Sardes,  and  battle 
S.  or  A.  r  T.-  u 

(     oi  Epnesus. 

t'  Athenian  fleet  returns  home. 
Onesilos  plotting  revolt  of  Cyprus. 
Darius  hears  of  burning  of  Sardes. 

I  Aristagoras .  appeals   to    Athens    for    continued 
198 (  yxr         assistance. 
10- (       '  I  lonians  engaged  in  energetic  preparations. 

[Deposition  of  Gorgos  of  Salamis. 

j'  Ionian  fleet  brings  about  revolt  in  Hellespontine 
S}).      j      district. 

[  Beginning  of  siege  of  Amathus. 


or  S.    Revolt  of  Caria. 


I 


(Ionian  fleet  called  to  Cyprus. 
[Battle  by  land  and  sea  in  Cyprus. 


A.         Ionian  fleet  returns  to  /Egean. 

/Capture  of  Soli  by  Persians,  and  end  of  revolt 
.c)7\  ^Y    )     ^^^  Cyprus. 

*i       ■  i  Persian  troops  employed  in  Cyprus  forwarded  to 
\     Sardes. 

^         (Hymees  operating  in  the  Propontis  region. 

(Campaign  of  Daurises  in  the  Hellespont  region 
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/Campaign  in  Caria. 
o         (Battles  of  Marsyas  and  Labraunda. 

j  Campaign  of  Hymees  in  the  region  of  the  Troad. 
vAristagoras  departs  for  Myrkinos. 

c         A    (Continuation  of  campaign  in  Caria. 
( Great  Persian  defeat  at  Pedasos. 

A.        Death  of  Aristagoras  at  Myrkinos. 
And  ^'    H^stiseus  arrives  at  Sardes.* 

Sp.        Histiaeus  at  Chios. 
Sp.  or  S.    Histiaeus'  attempt  on  Miletus. 

iHistiaeus  goes  to  Byzantion. 
Persian  reinforcements  arriving  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  Carian  and  Ionian  cities  begin  to  make 
terms  with  the  Persian. 

494  Sp.     Miletus  attacked. 

Sp.  or  S.    Battle  of  Lade. 

S.         Capture  of  Miletus. 

[Reduction  of  Caria. 
Ulistia^us  at  Chios  and  Thasos. 


A. 


494|  w.    Persian  fleet  at  Miletus. 
4933 

iHistiaeus'  death. 
Reduction  of  the  islands  and  of  the  towns  on^ 
mainland. 

*  Artaphernes  there,  and  therefore  campaigning  season  probably 
over. 


(     M5     ) 


CHAPTER   IV. 

PERSIAN   OPERATIONS  IN   EUROPE  :   B.C.  493-49O. 
MARATHON. 

There  had  been  a  passive  as  well  as  an  active  side  to  the 
revolt.  Its  effects  had  been  more  far  reaching  than  its 
activities.  On  the  European  side  the  Hellespont  region,* 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  had  thrown  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  their  having  joined  in  the  offen- 
sive against  the  Persian.  The  Hellespontine  cities  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  had  been  already  reduced.  The  fleet  now  II.  vi.  ss- 
proceeded  to  the  reduction  of  the  further  shore  of  the  Pro- 
pontis.  Miltiades'  principality  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
Perinthos,  the  forts  Thraceward,  together  with  Selymbria, 
Byzantion,  and  Kalchedon  were  subjugated  once  more. 
From  Byzantion  and  Kalchedon  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
Pontus,  whither  the  Phoenicians  did  not,  possibly  dare  not, 
'ollow  them.     These  towns  were  burnt. 

The  position  of  Miltiades  during  the  years  of  the  revolt 
mother  of  the  many  obscure  points  of  the  history  of  the 

ime.     According  to  Herodotus,  he  had  been  driven  out  of 

lis  principality  somewhere  about  the  year  496  by  a  Scythian 
I,  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  an  act  of  revenge  for 

>cirius'  expedition  ;  and  had  only  been  restored  to  it  sub-  11.  vi.  40. 

equently  by  the  aid  of  the  Dolonki,  the  race  which  had 
.anally  handed  over  the  district  to  the  rule  of  his  family. 

•  Like  many  other  geographical  names  of  ancient  and  modern 
mes,  this  was  used  in  both  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense.  It  is 
pplied  by  Herodotus  in  some  passages  to  the  whole  region  from  the 
'ontus  to  the  Hellespont  ;  in  others  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
f  the  Hellespont.     It  is  used  here  in  the  wider  sense 

L 
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He  appears  at  Marathon  as  a  practised  general  ;  yet  there 
is  no  trace  whatever  of  his  part  in  the  revolt  having  been 
other  than  purely  passive.  His  act  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  rather  defection  than  revolt.* 

On  the  evidence  available,  nothing  is  clear  but  that 
Miltiades  considered  that  he  had  hopelessly  compromised 
himself  with  the  insurgents  ;  so  much  so,  that,  when  he 
heard  the  Persian  fleet  was  at  Tenedos,  he  placed  his  mov- 
able property  on  five  triremes  and  set  sail  for  Athens. 

His  position  as  ruler  of  this  little  principality  must 
have  been  a  very  difficult  one  while  the  revolt  was  in 
progress.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had  to  watch  the  wild 
Thracian  tribes  on  the  north  ;  and  this  may  account  for 
his  apparent  inactivity  at  the  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  to  decide  between  the  prospective  dangers  of  defec- 
tion from  Persia  and  the  more  immediate  peril  of  an  attack 
from  the  Ionian  fleet,  when,  early  in  497,  it  appeared  in 
the  Hellespont.  The  sense  of  the  certain  danger  of  the 
moment  seems  to  have  overcome  whatever  feeling  he  may 
have  had  with  regard  to  the  risk  of  throwing  off  the 
Persian  yoke. 

Of  his  five  ships,  four  reached  Athens  in  safety  ;  but 
the  fifth,  with  his  son  Metiochos  on  board,  was  overtaken 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  captured.  The  youth  was  sent  up 
to  Darius  at  Susa,  who  treated  him  with  kindness.t 
H.  vi.  42.  The  hostilities  upon  the  Asian  coast  had  been  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  complete  submission  of  the  Ionian  dis- 
tricts. The  peculiar  enlightenment  of  the  Persia  of  this 
age  in  contrast  with  other  Oriental  monarchies  is  shown  by 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  Asia  made  when  the  fighting 


*  The  practical  difficulties  of  the  history  are  rendered  all  the 
greater  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  interpretation  of  the  text  in  the 
opening  of  H.  vi.  40. 

t  The  all  but  complete  absence  of  any  details  of  Miltiades'  life 
between  the  time  of  the  Scythian  expedition  and  the  end  of  the  Ionian 
Revolt  seems  to  me  to  support  the  view  that  there  is  very  little 
documentary  evidence  underlying  Herodotus'  history,  save  that  of 
inscriptions  and  of  other  official  documents,  demonstrable  instances 
of  whose  use  are  rare.  Had  the  historian  made  large  use  of  private 
memoirs,  supposing  such  existed,  it  is  unHkely  that  he  would  have 
omitted  to  have  recourse  to  the  records  of  the  Philaid  family. 
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was  all  over.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  irony  in  the 
attitude  taken  towards  the  Greeks.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Ionian  cities  had  been,  if  not  their  own,  at  any  rate  each 
other's  worst  enemies  ;  and  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  reorganization  is  the  regulation  of  their  relations  to 
one  another. 

Artaphernes  summoned  representatives  from  the  various 
:ities  to  Sardes,  and  compelled  them  to  make  mutual 
igreements  providing  means  for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
.vhether  public  or  private,  between  the  states,  and  for  the 
Jiscontinuance  of  raids  on  neighbour's  property.  The  last 
provision  casts  a  somewhat  lurid  light  on  the  unruly 
haracter  of  these  subjects  of  the  empire. 

He  further  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  territories 

)f  the  cities,  on  which  was  founded  a  new  assessment  of 

ribute,  which,  so  Herodotus  says,  differed  but  little  from 

I  he  previous  assessment,  and  continued  in  force  until  his 

nvn  time.* 

The  reconquest  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  was  the  next 

•bject  of  the  king.     The  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the 

lature  of  the  attitude  of  these  regions  towards  Persia  at 

he  time  of  the  revolt,  renders  it  impossible  to  say  whether 

hey  had  actually  thrown  off  the  yoke,  or  whether  it  had 

lOt  rather  fallen  from  them  in  consequence  of  the  European 

hore  being  denuded  of  Persian  troops  for  the  operations 

ifi  Asia.     They  seem  to  have  lapsed  rather  than  revolted. 

fhis  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  though  they  had 

t3  be  reconquered,  that  reconquest,  apart  from  a  disaster 

ue   to   natural   causes,   seems   to   have  been  carried  out 

ithout  much  difficulty,  and  yet  effectively. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  large  naval  and 

L  'lilitary  force  which  must  have  been  present  in  Western 

i      *  The  significance  of  this  last  assertion   is  very  striking.     The 
!;  tference  is  to  the  Ionian  towns  especially,  which,  on  the  indication  of 
irely  general  evidence,  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  tributary  to 
thens  at  the  time  to  which  Herodotus  refers. 
The  question  raised   belongs  obviously  to  a  period  much  later  than 
■'  M.C.,  and  must  be  left  for  discussion  in  a  work  dealing  with  the 
'  I  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars, 
leanwhile  I  would  refer  English  students  of  Greek  history  to  the 
,  note  on  the  subject  in  Macan,  "  Herod.'-  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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Asia  during  the  last  year  of  the  revolt,  would  have  beei 
sufficient  for  the  operations  in  Europe  ;  but,  apart  from  th< 
inevitable  losses  in  the  war,  a  large  number  of  the  availabl< 
troops  may  have  been  required  for  the  occupation  of  th( 
recently  conquered  districts. 
II.  vi.  43.  Be  that  as  it  may,  very  large  reinforcements  cam* 
westward  from  Susa  in  the  spring  of  the  year  492,  unde 
the  command  of  Mardonios,  that  general  who  was  destine( 
thirteen  years  later  to  meet  his  death  on  the  field  of  Plataea 
He  superseded  Harpagos,  Otanes,  and  the  other  unnamec 
generals  in  the  command,  so  Herodotus  says.  It  is,  01 
the  whole,  unlikely  that  they  were  actually  dismissed  fron 
their  positions.  The  truth  may  be  that  Mardonios  appearec 
as  commander-in-chief. 

After  arriving  in  Cilicia,  he  went  on  board  the  fleet,  anc 
sailed  to  Ionia  along  the  coast,  while  his  army  marche( 
overland. 

His  first  reported  act  on  arrival  in  Ionia  is  the  depo 
sition  of  "all"  the  Ionian  tyrants,  and  the  establishmen 
of  democracies  in  the  cities.  Herodotus  adduces  this  a 
a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  a  story  of  his  that,  after  th( 
assassination  of  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  a  proposal  was  actual!} 
made  by  Otanes,  one  of  the  conspirators,  that  Persia  shouk 
be  constituted  as  a  democracy. 

That  democracies  were  established  in  "  all "  the  state; 
is  not  the  case.  There  were  certainly  exceptions,  as  th( 
evidence  of  Herodotus  himself  indicates.*  But  that  th( 
measure  was  a  wide  one  is  shown  by  the  great  rarity  of  th( 
instances  in  which  any  such  tyrants  appear  in  subsequen 
history,  compared  with  the  prominence  of  the  part  playec 
by  them  in  previous  times. 

This  measure  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  by  direc 
commission  from  Darius.f 

The  severity  meted  out  to  the  cities  immediately  on  th( 
suppression  of  the  revolt  is  so  strikingly  in  contrast  witl 
the  consideration  shown  them  in  the  years  immediatel) 
following  it,  that  it  suggests  the  suspicion  that  the  twc 
modes  of  treatment  were  the  outcome  of  two  policies,  on( 

*  £'.^^  Strattis  of  Chios.,  H.  viii.  132. 
t  Cf.  H.  vi.  43- 
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(ji  \vhich  was  that  of  the  satraps  and  commanders  in  the 
West,  and  the  other  that  of  Darius  himself.  The  reversal 
of  policy  shown  in  the  settlement  of  Ionia  by  Artaphernes 
tnakes  it  appear  as  if  the  great  satrap  were  acting  under 
orders  from  Susa  ;  and  the  further  measures  taken  upon 
Mardonios'  arrival  on  the  coast  are  certainly  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  the  instructions  he  had  received.* 

The  nature  of  the  measures  taken  indicates  some  of  the 
causes  of  unrest  in  the  Greek  cities  previous  to  the  revolt ; 
namely,  unfairness,  real  or  alleged,  in  the  incidence  of  the 
;ribute  ;  the  absence  of  any  peaceable  means  of  settling 
lisputes  between  the  towns,  except  by  the  obviously  un- 
Dopular  method  of  appeal  to  the  satrap  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
lated  system  of  ruling  them  by  means  of  tyrants  who  acted 
IS  political  agents  for  the  Persians. 

Darius  was  not  an  ordinary  Oriental  despot.     He  was 

I  ruler  who,  considering  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  displayed 

extraordinary  enlightenment  and  moderation  in  his  dealings 

vith  the  subject  races.    This  laudable  feature  of  his  govern- 

nent  cannot  be  ascribed  wholly  to  his  philanthropy.     It  was 

argely  the  outcome  of  a  policy  of  caution.    He  was  strongly 

iverse  to  placing  large  bodies  of  troops  at  the  disposal  of 

»he  satraps  of  the  outlying  provinces,  unless  circumstances 

ctually  demanded  it.    The  measure  taken  by  Artaphernes, 

probably,  as  it  would  seem,  by  Darius'  direct  orders,]  with 

egard   to   the   establishment   of  a   system    of  arbitration 

•etween  the  towns,  does  of  itself  show  how  inadequate  under 

rdinary  circumstances   were   the    means   at   the  disposal 

^/ven  of  a  great  satrap  for  the  repression  of  acts  of  war 

gainst  one  another  on  the  part  of  sections  of  the  subject 

opulations  within  the  provincial  area.     The  elimination  of 

auses  of  discontent  among  the  peoples  of  the  empire  was 

necessary  derivative  of  Darius'  policy  towards  the  satraps. 

*  The  employment  of  Mardonios  on  this  political  business,  in  a 
ise  in  which  Artaphernes  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  agent 
r  the  carrying  out  of  this  particular  act  of  policy,  suggests  that  Darius 
id  in  his  mind  considerations  similar  to  those  which  are  described 
{  Tacitus  as  having  influenced  the  Roman  Government  in  the  settle- 
ent  of  Britain  after  the  revolt  of  the  Iceni  :  "  Missus  igitur  Petronius 
urpilianus  tanquam  exorabilior  et  delictis  hostium  novus,  eoque 
jenitentiie  mitior  "  (Tac.  Agric.  xvi.). 
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The  main  task,  however,  which  Mardonios  was  com 
missioned  to  perform  lay  in  Europe.  Herodotus'  descrip 
tion  of  the  design  of  the  expedition  is  remarkable. 

TT.  vi.  43,         "  Having  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  ships,  they  proceeded  oi 
44-  their  march  against  Eretria  and  Athens.     These  places  were  th< 

pretended  objects  of  the  expedition.  But  as  they  intended  t( 
subdue  as  many  of  the  Greek  cities  as  possible,  they  in  the  firs 
place  reduced  the  Thasians  widi  their  fleet  without  resistance,  am 
then  with  the  army  added  the  Macedonians  to  the  number  of  those 
in  servitude.  All  the  tribes  on  the  near  side  of  Macedonia  hac 
been  already  reduced." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  this  had  been  achieved  befon 
serious  disaster  fell  on  the  expedition.  It  was  after  th( 
reduction  of  Macedonia, — a  conquest  which  the  history  o 
subsequent  years  shows  to  have  been  genuine  and  com 
plete, — that  the  fleet,  coming  from  Thasos  and  Akanthos 
was  caught  in  a  storm  off  Mount  Athos,  the  easternmos 
of  the  promontories  of  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidike.  The 
reported  loss,  says  Herodotus,  was  300  ships  and  2o,oo( 
men,  his  language  implying  that  he  was  disposed  to  regarc 
the  number  as  exaggerated. 

Another  disaster  of  a  minor  character  befel  the  lane 
forces.     They  were  attacked  at  night  by  a  tribe  in  Mace- 
donia called  the  Brygi  ;   Mardonios  himself  was  wounded 
and  the  Persian  losses  are  said  to  have  been  considerable 
but  Herodotus  expressly  adds  that — 

II.  vi.  45.  "  Not  even  the  Brygi  escaped  slavery  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
for  Mardonios  did  not  leave  the  region  until  he  had  reduced  them 
After  subduing  them,  he  took  his  expedition  back  [to  Asia],  for  tht 
army  had  met  with  disaster  at  the  hands  of  the  Brygi,  and  tht 
fleet  had  suffered  terribly  off  Athos.  So  the  expedition  went  bacl< 
to  Asia,  after  meeting  with  disgraceful  reverses." 

The  two  main  questions  with  regard  to  this  expeditior 
are — 

(i)  As  to  its  intent ; 

(2)  As  to  its  practical  results. 

Herodotus  is  plainly  of  opinion  that  it  was  ultimatel} 
aimed  against  European  Greece. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Herodotus  is  right  in  his 
view  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  expedition  was  European 
Greece.  The  fact  that  so  great  a  fleet  formed  part  of  it 
indicates  that  (i)  the  numbers  were  very  large  ;  (2)  that  its 
goal  was  distant.  Other  considerations  support  these  indi- 
cations. The  forces,  naval  and  military,  in  Western  Asia, 
which  were  very  considerable  indeed  before  ever  Mardonios 
came  down,  must  have  been  largely  available  for  service 
in  Europe  after  the  revolt  was  suppressed  ;  and  the  rein- 
forcements which  Mardonios  brought  down  with  him  are 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  very  large.  The  fleet  at 
Lade  is  reported  to  have  amounted  to  six  hundred  vessels. 
This  fleet  was  presumably  still  greater,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  land  force  would,  in  accordance  with  Persian  custom, 
be  proportionately  great.  (3)  If  Herodotus'  narrative  of 
the  sequence  of  events  is  to  be  taken  as  trustworthy, 
Macedonia  was  subdued  before  the  fleet  attempted  to  round 
Mount  Athos.  The  fleets  of  those  days,  especially  in  that 
particular  sea,  where  sudden  storms  are  notoriously  frequent, 
did  not  attempt  to  round  promontories  such  as  Athos 
without  having  good  reason  for  so  doing.  If  Macedonia 
had  been  already  subdued  before  it  attempted  the  passage, 
the  Thermaic  gulf  cannot  have  been  its  goal.  It  may  be 
urged,  perhaps,  that  the  incident  of  the  Brygi  indicates 
that  the  subjugation  of  Macedonia  was  not  so  complete 
as  Herodotus  says.  But  does  Herodotus,  by  the  order  in 
which  he  mentions  this  incident,  wish  to  imply  that  it 
occurred  subsequent  to  the  disaster  ?  It  would  seem  not. 
All  he  wishes  is  to  bring  the  minor  disaster  on  land  into 
juxtaposition  with  the  major  disaster  at  sea  ;  and,  so  far  as 
chronological  setting  is  concerned,  his  statement  that  the 
Brygi  were  ultimately  subdued  would,  taken  with  his 
previous  general  statement,  place  the  incident  of  the  Brygi 
in  its  proper  position  in  the  course  of  events — that  is  to 
say,  prior  to  the  disaster  off  Athos.  Moreover,  in  any 
case,  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  was  actually  effected 
without  the  fleet  proceeding  beyond  Athos,  and  therefore  the 
presence  of  the  fleet  in  the  Thermaic  gulf  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  operations  in  that  country.  The  road  across 
the  north  of  Chalkidike  was  short  and  easy,  and  from  an 
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anchorage  near  Akanthos,  the  commissariat  of  the  army 
in  Macedonia  could  be  efficiently  maintained. 

But  the  fleet,  after  the  disaster,  was  evidently  not  in  a 
condition  for  further  advance  ;■  possibly  because  the  actual 
loss  of  supplies  had  been  great,  possibly  because  it  was  left 
too  weak  in  numbers  and  equipment  to  face  the  inevitable 
fighting  in  Greek  waters  which  would  result,  should  any 
large  scheme  of  conquest  be  attempted  in  Greece  itself. 

Herodotus'  statements  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
objects  of  this  expedition  of  Mardonios  would  not  of  them- 
selves be  convincing  did  not  its  magnitude,  when  compared 
with  the  expedition  of  490,  imply  that  its  aims  were 
infinitely  more  ambitious.  The  fleet  which  took  part  in 
the  earlier  expedition  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  large 
as  that  of  two  years  later ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  fleet, 
Mardonios  had,  as  has  been  said,  a  very  large  land  army, 
for  he  had  brought  down  with  him  a  considerable  number 
of  troops  over  and  above  those  already  in  West  Asia  which 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  would  render  largely  avail- 
able. The  punishment  of  Athens  and  Eretria  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  programme  of  this  expedition  ;  but  it 
was  only  a  part.  The  dictates  of  policy  would  render  it 
advisable  for  Darius  to  show  the  European  Greeks  that 
they  could  not  with  impunity  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Asia.  But  the  expedition  was  not,  like  that  of  490,  limited 
in  its  scope  to  Athens  and  Eretria.  It  threatened  Greece 
as  a  whole. 

The  results  of  Mardonios'  campaign  were  that  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace  (the  southern  part  of  it)  were  re-con- 
quered, and  remained  passive  in  the  hands  of  Persia  for 
thirteen  succeeding  years.     Thasos  was  also  annexed. 

Herodotus'  estimate  of  its  result  is  coloured  by  the 
failure  of  the  design  in  so  far  as  Greece  was  concerned  ; 
but,  on  his  own  showing,  the  campaign  was  a  success  in  so 
far  as  the  operations  in  Macedonia  and  Southern  Thrace 
were  concerned. 

Darius,  now  definitely  prepared  to  carry  out  his  schemes 
against  the  liberty  of  European  Greece,  was  in  no  way 
diverted  from  them  by  the  disaster  off  Mount  Athos.  He 
only  altered  his  plan  of  action. 
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Alike  on  the  north  and  e^st  of  the  yEgean,  circum- 
stances had  been  in  492,  for  the  first  time  in  Persian 
history,  favourable  for  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  west  of 
that  sea.  The  events  of  the  past  twenty  years  had  only 
served  to  emphasize  some  of  the  more  important  considera- 
tions which  must  have  been  present  in  his  mind  when  the 
plan  was  originally  formed.  He  knew,  he  must  have  known, 
that,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  adopt  the  dangerous 
policy  of  entrusting  the  commanders  in  the  West  with  a 
large  permanent  force,  the  recurrence  of  a  rising  on  the 
part  of  the  ever-restless  Greek  might  be  looked  for  so 
long  as  the  liberty  of  his  brethren  across  the  sea  contrasted 
with  his  own  servitude  in  Asia. 

He  greatly  under-estimated  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 
quest of  European  Greece  ;    but  that  he  regarded  it  as  a 
serious  undertaking  is  shown  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  was  despatched  to  Europe  under  Mardonios. 
The   strategic  plan  of  that   campaign    was  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  expedition  of  480.      The  disaster  off 
Athos  modified  his  design.     It  showed  him  the  dangers 
ittendant  upon  the  voyage   of  a   large   fleet   by  that  cir- 
iiitous  route  in  those  stormy  seas, — a  voyage  which  would 
protracted  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  touch  with  the 
Uow  advance  of  the  army  on  land. 

He  determined,  therefore,  that  the  plan  of  the  co-opera- 
ion  between  army  and  fleet  must  be  renounced,  and  that 
he  attack  must  be  made  by  the  short  sea-route  through 
he  islands  of  the  JEgean. 

This  change  of  design  brought  a  further  modification 
n  its  train. 

The  transport  of  the  huge  numbers  of  a  Persian  levy 
if  the  first  magnitude  was  out  of  the  question  in  the 
essels  of  those  times ;  and  so  the  new  expedition  was  ex- 
pressly limited  in  its  apparent  scope  to  the  punishment  of 
hose  states  which  had  taken  part  with  the  lonians. 

In  accordance  with  the  methods  of  Persian  policy 
nder  such  circumstances,  it  was  sought  to  minimize  the 
anger  of  the  expedition  by  detaching  as  many  of  the 
ates  as  possible  from  the  defence  before  the  attack  was 
:tually  made.      So  in  the  year  491   Persian  heralds  were 
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[  despatched  to  the  various  cities  of  Greece  with  orders  to 
demand  earth  and   water   from   them.     Messengers   were 
,  also    sent    to    the   tributary  states  on  the  Asiatic    coast, 
ordering  them  to  prepare  warships  and  transports.     Hero- 
dotus   says   that    many    of   the    states   of   the   European 
mainland,   and   all   the   islands  to  which  apj!)lication   was 
I  made,  obeyed  the  demand  ;    but  it  is  noticeable  that  he 
does  not  mention  any  by  name,  save  only  the   island  of 
^^Egina. 

j  The  action  of  ^gina  provoked  alarm  at  Athens,  and 
I  this,  coupled  with  the  desire  to  get  an  old  enemy  into 
I  trouble,  caused  Athens  to  make  representations  at  Sparta 
V  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  ^Eginetans.* 

To  follow  the  confused  details  given  by  Herodotus  of 
the  relations  between  Athens  and  JEginsi  is  no  part  of  the 
purpose  of  this  work,  except  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
larger  question  of  the  relations  with  Persia.  In  the  present 
instance  Kleomenes,  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  Royal 
house  of  Sparta,  did  interfere  in  ^gina  in  consequence 
of  the  Athenian  representations.  His  first  visit  to  the 
Island  was  ineffective.  The  ^ginetans  objected  that  he 
was  acting  solely  on  his  own  authority,  and  not  on  that 
of  the  Spartan  Government ;  otherwise,  so  they  said,  the 
other  king  would  have  accompanied  him.  This  objection 
was  suggested  to  them  in  a  letter  of  Demaratos,  his  col- 
league in  the  kingship.f 

*  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  this  was,  on  the  pan  of 
Ajhens,  a  direct  recognition  of  Sparta,  not  merely  as  the  chief  power 
in  Greece,  but  as  exercising  some  sort  of  control  over  Athens  itself. 
The  assumption  is  possible,  but  not  necessary. 

t  The  second  part  of  the  objection  seems  inconsistent  with  Herod- 
otus' own  statement,  v.  75,  that  a  law  had  been  made  some  years 
before  in  Sparta  to  the  effect  that  the  two  kings  might  not  both 
accompany  a  military  expedition.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this 
law  applied  merely  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  time  of  war  (cf- 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made),  and  that  when  other 
important  Government  business  abroad  was  on  hand,  the  custom  of 
the  Spartan  constitution  provided  that  both  kings  should  take  part  in 
it,  that  each  might  act  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  It  is  evident  in  this 
instance  that  Kleomenes  was  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  his  demands, 
and  even  on  the  second  occasion  there  is  no  suggestion  of  armed 
interference. 
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The  action  of  Dcmaratos  rendered  the  relations  between 
the  two  kin^^s  so  hostile,  that  Kleomenes  intrigued  to  bring 
about  the  deposition  of  his  colleague  and  rival.  In  this 
he  was  successful,  and  Leutychides  succeeded  to  the  king- 
ship which  Demaratos  had  held. 

Accompanied  by  Leutychides,  Kleomenes  paid  a  second 
visit  to  /Egina,  and  received  ten  of  the  chief  citizens  as 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  state.  These  he  gave 
into  the  charge  of  their  "greatest  enemies,"  the  Athenians,  h.  vi.  73. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  confidence  that  the  story  is 
historical  in  all  its  details.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that 
/Egina  was  absolutely  passive  during  the  Marathonian  cam- 
paign, and  that  her  attitude  at  the  time  can  only  be  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  Athens  had  these  hostages  at  her  mercy. 

Though  Athenian  tradition  magnified  Marathon  into 
one  of  the  greatest  events  in  Hellenic  history,  till  references 
to  it  became  a  tedious  commonplace  in  Greek  diplomacy, 
the  actual  records  of  the  time  are  very  meagre.* 

*  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  design  of  this  chapter  to  discuss  in  detai 
either  (^)  the  various  palpably  unhistorical  references  to  incidents  of 
the  campaign  made  by  the  orators  of  the  fourth  century,  as  well  as  by 
later  classical  authors  ; 

or  {b)  the  numerous  and  varied  reconstructions  of  the  history  of 
the  time  which  have  been  attempted  by  modern  writers. 

The  policy  thus  adopted  with  regard  to  the  latter  is  not  due  to 
...at  of  respect,  but  to  want  of  space.  Any  full  discussion  of  these 
theories  would  make  a  book  in  itself. 

They  are  very  fully  explained  and  discussed  in — 
(i)  Busolt's  "  Griechische  Geschichte  ;" 

(2)  Macan,  Herod,  iv.-vi.,  vol.  2,  Appendix  10, 

(3)  Hauvette's  "  Hdrodote  ;  " 

and  to  these  I  would  refer  any  student  who  wishes  to  survey  the  whole 
field  of  possible  and  impossible  theory. 

I  owe  much  to  these  able  summaries  of  critical  discussion,  as  well 

10  other  papers  which  I  have  read  at  different  times  in  various 
'  ierman  periodicals. 

A  very  valuable  article  on  the  constructive  side  of  the  history  of 
the  campaign  is  that  by  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro,  in  the  Journal  of 
" 'Ueiiic  Shtdics^  vol.  xix.,  Part  II.,  1899. 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  authorities,  the  majority  of  modern 
critics  seem  to  be  in  agreement  that  the  amount  of  reliake  evidence 
outside  Herodotus  is  very  small. 

The  topographical  details  observable  at  the  present  day  which  have 
I  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  actual  fight  are  few,  though  important. 
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The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  Herodotus' 
account  of  the  campaign  is  its  brevity.  It  cannqt, 
however,  be  supposed  that  he  suffered  in  this  instance 
from  want  of  information.  Of  that  there  was,  doubtless, 
enough  and  to  spare.  Herodotus  must  have  found  in 
Athens  material  sufficient  for  a  much  longer  chapter 
in  his  history,  had  he  chosen  to  make  use  of  all  that 
came  to  his  hand.  He  had  every  temptation  to  do  so. 
The  Marathonian  legend  was  regarded  in  his  day  as  one 
of  the  most  glorious  pages  in  Athenian  history.  A  full 
reproduction  of  it  would  have  been  an  attractive  feature 
in  the  historian's  work,  when  presented  to  an  Athenian 
audience. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  this  striking  abstention  may 
not  have  been  simple  or  uniform. 

Much  of  the  material  must  have  been  unreliable. 
Popular  imagination  would  be  certain  to  come  into  play  in 
dealing  with  the  story  of  an  event  which,  whatever  its  real 
nature,  did  greatly  increase  the  reputation  of  Athens, 
raising  her  suddenly  from  a  position  of  comparative  ob- 
scurity into  a  place  among  Greek  states  but  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Sparta  itself. 

What  has  become  of  all  this  mass  of  legend  } 

Herodotus  has  certainly  rejected  the  greater  part  of  it 

as  unworthy  of  reproduction  in  history.     It  has  survived 

in  fragmentary  references  in  the  works  of  the  orators  of  a 

later  age.     Its  existence   provoked   historians   like  Theo- 

pompos  to  exaggerate  on  the  side  of  depreciation. 

Frag.  Hist.        The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  at  the  time  at  which 

Grcec.        Herodotus  wrote  must  have  been  very  great.     It  cannot 

167.    '      be  said  that  he  has  been  wholly  successful.     He  has  been 

led,   in  the  process  of  rejection,  to  omit  details  crucially 

necessary  for  the  understanding  of  his  narrative  ;  he  fails, 

for  example,  to  quote  the  most  notable  instance,  to  account 

for  the  absence  of  the  Persian  cavalry  at  Marathon. 

He  has,  again,  in  the  process  of  adoption,  inserted 
details  about  the  command  at  Marathon,  one  of  which  is 
a  demonstrable  anachronism,  while  others  render  the  exact 
position  of  affairs  very  uncertain. 

But  there  is  a  further  motive  which  must  be  taken  into 
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account  in  a  full  consideration  of  the  causes  which  modified 
his  narrative. 

To   his  tale  of  the  campaign  is  appended    a    defence  H.  vi. 
of  the  Alkma:onida:,  which  shows  that  the  current  Mara-  ^^*^' 
thonian  tradition  charged  that  great  Athenian  family  with 
having  been  in  collusion  with  the  Mede. 

The  possible  effect  of  this  feature  of  the  tradition  on 
the  narrative  of  an  author  writing  in  the  days  of  the 
greatness  of  Pericles  the  Alkmseonid  cannot  be  ignored  ; 
though  its  actual  effect,  other  than  these  apologetic 
chapters,  is  not  traceable. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  main  part  of  the 
material  for  the  history  of  the  campaign  up  to  the  point 
where  this  apology  begins,  is  taken  from  a  version  emanat- 
ing from  an  "aristocratic"  source — that  is  to  say,  from 
that  party  which  was  most  bitterly  opposed  to  Pericles 
at  the  time  at  which  Herodotus  wrote. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Persian  ex- 
pedition of  490  was  organized  on  a  less  ambitious  scale 
than  that  of  492,  and  that  it  must  consequently  be  con- 
cluded that  its  objects  were  less  ambitious. 

How  far  Herodotus  was  able  in  later  days  to  obtain 
authentic  information  from  the  Persian  side  with  regard 
to  the  end  which  Darius  had  in  view,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  accord  between  one  of  his 
statements  of  the  Persian  motives  and  his  actual  narrative 
of  facts.  This  feature  of  his  account  would  not  be  so 
striking,  were  it  not  conspicuously  absent  from  other 
important  parts  of  his  history. 

The  motives  of  the  expedition  seem  to  have  been 
twofold —  \ 

(1)  A  declared  motive, — the  punishment  of  Athens  and 
l^retria. 

(2)  A  motive  which  the  Persian  had  good  reason  for 
keeping,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  background, — the 
establishment  of  a  tete-dii-pont  on  the  European  shore  in 
Attica. 

The   first  of  these   is  expressly  stated  by    Herodotus. 
^^f  the  existence  of  the  second  he  appears  to  have  had 
inkling. 
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II.  vi.  94.  He  says  that  the  expedition  was  due  to  Darius'  desire 
for  revenge,  and  to  the  charges  and  importunities  of  the 
Peisistratidai.  He  further  says  that  Darius  wished  "  on 
this  pretext "  {i.e.  the  representations  made  by  the  Peisis- 
tratidse)  "  to  subdue  those  people  in  Greece  which  had  not 
given  earth  and  water."  From  an  historical  point  of  view, 
exception  must  be  taken  to  one  phase  of  this  last  state- 
ment ;  in  fact,  in  other  words  in  the  same  chapter 
Herodotus  narrows  it  down  to  a  noticeable  extent.  He 
omits  all  mention  of  the  recalcitrant  states,  and  says  that 
Darius  appointed  Datis  and  Artaphernes  to  the  command 
"with  orders  to  enslave  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  to  bring 
the  slaves  into  his  presence." 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  expedition  make  it  evident! 
that  Darius  was  anxious  to  limit,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
declared  scope  of  it.  It  did  not  aim  at  a  large  measure 
of  conquest  in  Greece.  The  contrast  in  point  of  numbers 
between  it  and  the  expedition  of  Mardonios  has  been 
already  referred  to.  The  Persian  war  policy  of  this  age  is 
characterized  by  one  invariable  feature — a  large  numerical 
margin  relative  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  Darius'  recent 
experiences  in  Ionia  were  not  likely  to  make  him  grossly 
underestimate  the  forces  requisite  for  any  large  design  of 
conquest  in  Greece. 

If  this   be   recognized,  certain  features  of  the  Persian 

policy  at    this    particular  time    become   explicable.      Let 

it    be    assumed    that    Herodotus'   statement    as    to    the 

wide    nature  of  the   demand   for  "earth    and   water"   is 

H.  vi.  49.  correct* 

It  was  made  before  the  expedition  started  ;  and  pre- 
sumably its  results  were  known  before  the  fleet  sailed  from 
the  Asian    coast.     Thus   the    Persian    commanders   knew 

*  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  pointed  out  that  the  statement  is  not 
above  suspicion  in  certain  respects.      Herodotus  says,  for  instance, 
that  "  many  of  the  continentals  "  and  '''  all  the  islanders  "  gave  earth 
Cf.  H.  vi.   and  water.     Did  Naxos  give  "  earth  and  water  "  ?     It  is  a  very  remark- 
96.  able  exception.     Who  were  these  "  continentals  "  ?     Of  all  the  states 

only  one  is  mentioned  by  name — yEgina.  Did  ^gina  really  Medize  at 
this  time,  or  was  it  merely  that  Athens  feared  she  might  do  so,  or 
might,  at  any  rate,  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  Persian  attack 
to  pay  off  old  scores  ? 
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what  they  had  to  expect ;  and,  if  Herodotus'  statements 
be  correct,  a  large  number  of  states  had  been  detached 
from  the  possible  defence. 

Then  there  was  Hippias.  His  presence  with  the  ex-| 
pedition  served  a  double  purpose.  He  was  an  outwardJ 
and  visible  sign  of  the  limitations  of  the  Persian  intentions/ 
He  was  to  be  re-established  as  tyrant  in  Athens.  But  the 
Persian  might  expect  more  from  him.  His  presence  mighfl 
detach  Sparta  from  the  defence.  Was  it  not  Sparta  which] 
had,  not  so  many  years  before,  called  the  Peloponnesianl 
states  together  and  proposed  the  forcible  reinstatement  oil 
Hippias  ? 

Everything,    in  fact,  points   to  the  correctness  of  one 
of  the  views  entertained  by  Herodotus,  that  this  expedi-^ 
tion  was  aimed  against  Athens  and  Eretria  alone. 

It  was  in  a  sense  the  completion  of  the  work  done  in 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and  a  precaution  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  outbreak.  Not  merely  must  the 
European  Greeks  be  taught  the  danger  of  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  the  empire,  but  the  subjugation  of  the  in- 
terfering states  must  show  the  lonians  that  in  future  they 
:ould  not  expect  help  from  their  free  kinsmen  beyond 
thg^eas. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Persian 

'design  ended   here,   and   that,   had    a    footing  been  once 

von  in  Attica,  the  Persian  Government  would  have  con- 

ented  itself  with  the  punishment  of  that  state,  and  then 

lave   withdrawn   its   troops.     The  action    with   regard   to 

.  ^faxos  and  the  other  islands  on  the  passage  of  the  ^gean  il.  vi.  96. 

I  hows  that  Persia  intended  to  acquire  this  most  effective 

ine  of  communication  ;    in   other  words,  that  the  second 

notive  of  this  expedition  was  identical  with  that  which 

lad  made  Artaphernes  the  satrap  so  keen  to  take  up  the 

lesign  of  Aristagoras  in  5c>o  B.C.,  the  desire  to  acquire  a 

ase  in   the  Western   ^gean   against   European   Greece. 

"he  expedition  was  to  be  the  preliminary  step  in  larger 

■hemes  of  conquest. 

It  was  in  accord  with  Persian  practice  at  this  time  that 
le  command  of  the  new  venture  should  be  entrusted  to 
)mc   other   general   than  the  leader  in  492.     Mardonios 
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was  deposed,  says  Herodotus,  because  he  had  mismanagec 
the  previous  expedition.  That,  as  has  been  seen,  had  nc 
been  the  case  ;  and  the  change  of  leadership  seems  to  have 
been  simply  an  instance  of  the  regular  policy  of  Dariu: 
H.  vi.  94.  with  regard  to  high  military  command. 

The  new  generals  were  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes 
the  son  of  the  great  satrap  of  the  same  name,  and  nephev 
of  Darius. 

From  Susa  the  army  was  conducted  to  the  Aleiai 
plain  in  Cilicia,  where  the  fleet  and  transports  met  it.  Or 
these  vessels  it  was  embarked  and  sailed  to  Ionia. 

Herodotus  never  mentions  the  number  of  the  force 
It  is  a  somewhat  strange  omission  on  his  part,  the  more 
so  as  it  is  his  habit  to  give  some  estimate  of  the  strengtl 
of  the  Persian  armies  on  important  expeditions.  It  i: 
probable  that,  defective  as  is  his  appreciation  of  numbers 
H.  vi.  95.  he  could  not  accept  the  exaggerated  estimates  of  late: 
tradition.  He  says  that  the  number  of  triremes  was  600.  ■ 
Whether  this  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  probable  that  if  i 
errs,  it  errs  on  the  side  of  exaggeration.  But  assuming  i 
to  be  correct,  the  numbers  of  the  expedition  were  extra 
ordinarily  small  for  a  Persian  enterprise.  Special  trans 
ports  were,  indeed,  provided  for  the  horses  ;  but  the  mer 
of  the  land  army  were  embarked  on  board  the  fleet." 
When  the  smallness  of  the  ships  of  those  days,  the  large- 
ness of  the  crews  necessary  to  work  the  oarage,  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  present  instance  a  considerable  amoun' 
of  room  was  taken  up  by  the  horses,  are  taken  into  con 
sideration,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  averagt 
number  of  men  on  board  each  vessel  effective  for  service 
on  land  can  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred  ;  il 
is  probable  that  it  amounted  to  considerably  less. 

The  available  force  in  that  case  was  60,000  at  most 
and  may  not  have  been  more  than  40,000.^ 

*  The  same  number  as  on  the  Scythian  expedition,  and  at  Lade 
and  therefore  not  on  this  account  very  rehable. 

t  Cf.  H.  vi,  94  :  ^EafiaXoficvoiSfTohs'hriTovs  isravraslras  linraywyovsPiai^ 
Kal  rhv  v^Chv  arparhv  icrfiifidaavres  is  ras  vfds,  eirAeoj/  ^aKoairjai  Tpi-qpfffi  ^ 
rijv  'I(i)vir]v. 

X  Various  exaggerated  estimates  of  these  numbers  are  given  ii 
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From  Samos  the  fleet  sailed  past  Ikarios,  and  through 
the  islands.  It  first  touched  at  Naxos,  and  attacked  it. 
There  the  success  was  partial.  The  town  and  its  temples 
were  burnt ;  but  the  mass  of  the  population  escaped  to 
the  hills. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Naxians  seem  to  have  been 
.  .iLight  unprepared  for  the  defence.  There  is  no  resistance 
such  as  had  been  successful  ten  years  before.  Up  to  this 
time  the  preparations  of  the  Greeks  to  meet  the  storm  had 
not  passed  the  initial  stage  of  vague  anticipation.  Naxos 
doubtless  warned  Athens  and  Euboea.  Even  the  pre- 
parations of  Athens  seem  to  have  been  made  in  a  hurry. 

Forewarned  by  the  events  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Naxos,  the  inhabitants  of  sacred  Delos  fled  to  Tenos. 
Datis,  however,  treated  the  pan- Hellenic  sanctuary  with 
marked  consideration,  and  is  reported  to  have  ofl'ered  sacri- 
fice there.  This  was  in  accord  with  the  manifest  intention 
of  the  Persians  to  give  the  Greeks  generally  the  impression 
that  the  expedition  aimed  merely  at  vengeance  on  those 
states  which  had  been  guilty  of  Ihe-majeste  against  the 
Great  King ;  Naxos  by  its  resistance  in  B.C.  499  ;  Eretria 
and  Athens  by  their  interference  in  B.C.  498.  Nor  would 
such  an  impression  have  been  a  false  one,  in  so  far  as  the 
jminediate  circumstances  were  concerned. 

After  the  departure  of  Datis,  there  was  an  earthquake  H.  vi.  98, 
at  Delos,  the  first  and  the  last,   so  Herodotus  says,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  writing.* 

From  Delos  the  fleet  went  round  the  islands  collecting  it. 
men,  and  finally  came  to  Karystos,  in  South  Euboea.     This 

later  historians.     Modern  authorities  have  formed  estimates  varying 
from  30,000  to  50,000. 

6400  Persians  fell  at  Marathon,  when  the  Persian  centre  must  have 
been  almost  wiped  out,  but  when  not  more  than  half  the  Persian  army 
was  engaged  in  the  battle.  This  would  suggest  20,000  as  the  number 
of  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  about  40,000  as  the  number  of  the  whole 
expedittpirrA. 

*  Thuc/ii.  8  is,  of  course,  irreconcilable  with  this  statement.  I 
do  nW„propose  to  discuss  a  question  which  really  does  not  admit  of 
any  certain  solution.  There  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  somewhere,  but  we 
cannot  pretend  at  the  present  day  to  say  where  it  lies.  For  discussion, 
vide  Mac  an,  vol.  i.  p.  353. 

M 
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town  refused  a  contingent,  until  the  ravaging  of  its  territor} 
brought  it  to  terms. 
II.  vi.  loo.  Meanwhile  Eretria  had  heard  of  the  coming  expedition 
and  had  sent  to  Athens  begging  help.  Athens  did  noi 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal ;  and,  though  she  could  no- 
spare  men  from  Attica,  she  ordered  the  4000  Atheniar 
settlers  (Kleruchs),  who  held  the  lands  of  that  Chalki? 
which  had  been  conquered  sixteen  years  before,  to  go  tc 
the  help  of  Eretria. 

The  tale  of  what  followed,  as  told  by  Herodotus,  i.' 
not  wholly  consistent  ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  pari 
of  it  was  intended  by  its  creators  to  cloke  the  cowardice  ol 
these  Kleruchs.* 

Opinions  in  Eretria,  so  the  story  runs,  were  divided 
One  party  wished  to  leave  the  city  and  take  refuge  in  the 
heights  of  Euboea  ;  the  other  planned  treason  and  surrender 
to  the  Persian.  A  prominent  citizen  of  Eretria,  yEschines, 
the  son  of  Nothos,  warned  the  Kleruchs  of  this  unsound 
state  of  things,  and  advised  them  to  go  home.  They  did 
more  than  this,  for  they  crossed  over  to  the  mainland,  and 
took  refuge  at  Oropos.  Then  the  tale  becomes  incon- 
sistent ;  for,  on  the  Persians  landing  and  disembarking  their 
cavalry,  the  Eretrians  elect  to  stand  a  siege,  and  for  six 
days  make  a  brave  defence  against  every  attack,  losing 
many  men  themselves,  but  also  inflicting  severe  losses  on 
the  enemy. 

After  that  treachery  did  its  work.  Two  prominent 
citizens  admitted  the  Persians  into  the  town.  The  temples 
were  burnt  "  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  the  temples  at 
Sardes,"  and  the  population  was  enslaved  "  according  to 
the  commands  of  Darius." 
IT.  vi.  102.  After  reducing  Eretria,  and  waiting  for  a  few  days,  the 
Persians  sailed  to  Attica  in  hot  haste,t  thinking  to  treat 
.  the  Athenians  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  treated  the 
Eretrians.     Hippias,  the  son  of  Peisistratos,  led  them  to 

*  The  tale,  or,  at  any  rate,  certain  elements  of  it,  manifestly 
originate  in  a  source  at  Chalkis. 

t  I- adopt  Stein's  suggestion  that  Karepyopres  is  used  intransitively, 
as  being  the  most  probable  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  translation  or  amendment  of  this  doubtful  passage. 
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Marathon,  as  bein^  the  most  suitable  i,n-ound  in  Attica  for  I 
cavalry,  and  nearest  to  Eretria. 

It  may  be  well,  before  seeking  to  account  for  the  choice 
,.i  Marathon  as  a  landing-place,  to  describe  briefly  the  plain 
and  its  surroundings,  as  well  as  its  lines  of  communication 
with  Athens. 


T/ie  Topography  of  Marathon. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of 
Attica,  on  the  shores  of  the  southern  Euripus,  at  a  distance 
by  road  of  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Athens.  It  is 
one  of  those  alluvial  plains  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  debris  brought  down  by  torrents  at  the  head  of  a 
broad  bay.  This  bay  is  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by 
the  long,  narrow,  rocky  promontory  of  Kynosura,  which 
projects  for  more  than  a  mile  from  the  general  line  of  the 
coast.  Longitudinally  the  plain  runs  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  having  a  length  of  from  four  and  a  half  to 
five  miles.  Its  breadth  from  the  shore  of  the  bay  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  which  surround  it  is  from  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  two  miles.  These  hills  are  not,  save  on  the 
south-west  side,  very  lofty,  or  very  steep  ;  but  their  surface 
is  of  that  peculiarly  rugged  nature  characteristic  of  Greek 
mountain  slopes. 

At  either  extremity  of  the  plain  is  a  marsh.  That  on  \ 
the  north-east  is  very  extensive,  reaching  from  the  moun- 
tains all  but  to  the  sea.  That  on  the  south-west  is  small  ; 
but  being  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  plain  where  Mount 
Agrieliki  comes  within  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  coast,  it  renders  the  passage  from  the  south 
along  the  foot  of  this  hill  very  narrow.  This  little  marsh, 
though,  of  course,  much  drier  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
was  not,  I  should  say,  traversable  in  August,  1899;  and 
this,  too,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  drought.  The  interval! 
between  the  two  marshes  is  a  little  more  than  three  miles.* 

The  interval  of  ground  is  traversed  near  its  centre  byj 
the  torrent  known  as  the  Charadra,  the  bed  of  which  is] 
sufficiently  marked  to  form  an  appreciable  military  obstacle.  | 

Herodotus'  description  of  Marathon  is  noticeable  for 
its;  absence  of  topographical  detail,  and  in  this  respect  is 

strong  contrast  with  his  descriptions  of  Thermopylae  and 

ita^a.     Topographically  speaking,  he   knows  more  even 

My  kale  than  he  does  of  Marathon. 
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There  is,  in  fact,  no  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  his 
f  ever  having  visited  the  field  ;  and  the  absence  of  all 
I  descriptive  detail  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  he 
i  never  had  done  so. 

This  may  be  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  Marathon, 
unlike  Thermopylae  and  Plataea,  is  not  on  any  of  the  main 
roads  of  Greece  ;  but,  as  it  is  only  twenty-four  miles  from 
Athens,  and  as  Herodotus  shows  himself  peculiarly 
anxious  to  give  topographical  details  wherever  he  is 
describing  events  of  first-rate  importance,  it  would  seem 
J  as  if  he  did  not  regard  Marathon  as  being  of  so  much 
'^significance  as  the  Athenians  made  it  out  to  have  been. 
Of  purely  physical  features  he  says  not  a  word.  Of  other 
details  he  simply  mentions  the  place  of  the  encampment 
of  the  Athenians,  the  sacred  precinct  of  Herakles,  the  site 
of  which  has  been  discovered  high  up  that  valley  of  Avlona 
which  leads  up  among  the  hills  from  the  south-west  verge 
of  the  plain. 

South  of  the  Charadra  the  plain  is  highly  cultivated, 
mainly  with  the  vine.  If  it  was  so  in  490  B.C.,  it  would 
not  have  been  by  any  means  unimpeded  ground  for 
cavalry,  as  the  Greek  habit  of  allowing  the  vine-tendrils 
to  run  along  the  surface  renders  the  vineyards  of  the 
country  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous,  obstacles  to  the 
passage  of  a  mounted  man  going  at  more  than  a  foot's 
pace.  North  of  the  Charadra  the  cultivation  is  more 
sparse  and  the  ground  more  open. 

From  the  plain  two  roads  lead  to  Athens  : 
(i)  An  upper  one,  which  leaves  the  plain  in  two 
branches,  one  of  which  goes  up  the  valley  of 
the  Charadra  past  the  modern  Marathona,  and 
then  bends  W.S.W.  through  the  hills  in  the 
direction  of  Athens.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  beyond  Marathona  it  is  joined  by  the 
second  branch,  which,  leaving  the  plain  near  the 
modern  Vrana,  goes  up  the  valley  of  Avlona 
and  through  the  site  of  the  precinct  of  Herakles, 
which  is  situated  near,  though  not  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two. 
From  this  point  the  road  proceeds  over  the  moun- 
tains, and,  passing  the  modern  Stamata,  descends 
into  the  Athenian  plain  near  Kephisia,  whence 
it  goes  direct  to  Athens. 
It  is  a  rugged  track,  though  not  very  difficult, 
and  is  certainly  that  which  was  used  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  advance  to  Marathon. 
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(2)    A    lower    road,    practically    coincident    with    the' 
modern  carriage  road  from  Marathon  to  Athens. 
It    is    much    easier    than    the  upper  one.     The 
country    it    traverses    is   easy.       There    are    no 
steep    gradients.       It    passes   through     a     long| 
stretch  of  thin  pine  forest.     It  leaves  the  plaint 
by  the  narrow  passage  between  the  little  marsh' 
and  Mount  Agrieliki.  ' 

The  important  feature  of  this  road  is  that  it  is,  and 
must  always  have  been,  easily  traversable  by 
cavalry.  I  mention  this,  because  some  em- 
phatic statements  to  the  contrary  have  been 
made  in  some  modern  treatises  on  the  subject 
of  the  battle. 

The  only  two  landmarks  on  or  near  the  field  which 
can  be  said  to  be  in  any  way  decisive  as  to 
the  history  of  the  battle  are  both  artificial  in 
origin. 

They  are — 
(i)    The  precinct  of  Herakles,  already  mentioned.    The/ 
site  was  determined  by  Lolling  in  1876.*  \ 

(2)    The   soros,    or  mound,   raised  over  the   Athenian  j 
dead. 

The  absence  of  any  mention  of  this  by  Herodotus 
is  of  itself  significant  evidence  that  he  had  never 
visited  the  ground. 

It  stands,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  south  of  the  Charadra. 

Fausanias  (i.  32.  3-5,  7)  mentions  it  in  his  description 
of  the  neighbourhood.  That  description  bears 
all  the  traces  of  being  founded  on  autopsy. 

Of  the  grave  of  the  Athenians  he  says,  "  There  is  a 
grave  of  the  Athenians  in  the  plain,  and  on  it 
are  columns  with  the  names  of  the  dead  upon 
them,  according  to  their  tribes." 

He  also  mentions  the  important  negative  fact  that 
he  could  not  find  any  tomb  or  mound  marking 
the  burial-place  of  the  Medes. 

The  soros,  in  its  present  state,  is  an  earthen  mound 
with  rather  steep  sides,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  high.  The  fact  of  its  being  a  tomb 
has  been  proved  by  recent  excavation. 

"    Vide  "Zur  Topographic  von  Marathon"  in  the  Mittheilungen 
lies  Deutschen  Archaeologischen  Instituts,  i.  pp.  67-94  (1876). 
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{        Why  the  Persians  landed  at  Marathon  has  always  been 

a   matter    of  dispute.     The  reason  given  by   Herodotus, 

namely  its  suitability  for  cavalry,  is  not  convincing,  because 

the  plain  of  Athens  itself,  not  to  speak  of  the  Thriasian 

plain,  is  more  suitable  for  cavalry  operations.     Moreover, 

i  the    Persians    made    no    use    of   this    arm    during    the 

i  battle. 

^       The  plan  of  the   Persian  campaign,  as  far  as  Athens 

was  concerned,  was  based   on   calculations  dependent  on 

circumstances  other   than   purely  military,  to  which  it  is 

necessary  to  turn,  in  order' to  account  for  the  adoption  of  a 

design  for  which  no  adequate  reason  of  a  purely  strategic 

nature  can  be  suggested. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  internal  politics 
at  Athens  during  the  decade  between  500  and  490  B.C.  In 
the  previous  decade  there  had  been  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  under  Isagoras  and 
Kleisthenes  respectively,  which,  after  several  turns  of  fortune, 
had  apparently  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  democrats.  But 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  direct  reference  to  this  special 
side  of  history  in  the  records  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
fifth  century,  certain  well-attested  incidents  show  that  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  parties  had  not  been 
decided  before  the  new  century  began. 

Greek  cities  were  rarely  free  from  intrigue  ;  and  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  unusually  rife  in  the  Athens  of 
490.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  a  version  of 
the  tale  of  Marathon  current  in  Plerodotus'  own  time  the 
Alkmaeonidae  were  accused  of  having  been  in  league  with 
the  Persian.  Herodotus'  defence  of  them,  by  its  manifest 
weakness,  is  strong  evidence  against  them.  They  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  hatred  of  tyranny,  he  says.  They  had 
driven  out  Hippias.  He  might  have  added  that  they  had 
also  driven  out  Peisistratos,  but  had  been  instrumental  in 
restoring  him. 

He  ignores  their  relations  with  Peisistratos,  not  to  say 
anything  of  those  with  Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon.  He  forgets 
for  the  moment  that  they  had  been  in  the  pay  of  a  Lydian. 
king. 

The  charge  made   with  regard  to  their  conduct  at  this 
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time  was  that  they  signalled  to  the  Persian  fleet  at  Marathon 
bv  means  of  a  shield,  that  Athens,  in  the   absence  of  the 
thenian  army,  lay  open,  and  that  a  party  within  the  city 
•uld  admit  the  invaders. 

Herodotus  does  not  deny  the  shield  incident.     He  con- 
ies himself  to  asserting  that  the  AlkmcEonidae  could  not 
have   had  anything   to  with  it.     It  is   noticeable  that  he 
makes  no  charge  against  any   one  else,  for  the  apparent 
ison  that   tradition  did  not  accuse  any  one  else  of  the 
treachery. 

The  defence  he  gives  is  probably  that  of  the  Alkmaeonidae 
themselves. 

The  charge  against  the  Alkmaeonidae  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  late  interpolation  into  the  Marathon  tradition. 
Pindar,  in  one  of  his  odes,  which  bears  traces  of  having  pind. 
been    composed    shortly    after    486,    hints    strongly    that  ^|J^-  Y* 
sinister  reports  on_Jh]s_subject  were  existent  even  at  that 
time.  '  ,  '''^^»* 

It  is  possible  to  fail  to  recognize   the  wide  difference 

between  the  mental  attitude  of  the  European  Greek  to  the 

jrsian  before  and  after  the  decade  of  490-480.     Before 

490,  Medism  had  not  acquired  the  loathsome  significance 

of  twelve  years  later. 

Nor,  again,  if  the  Alkmaeonidae  and  the  faction  which 
they  led  did  Medize  on  this  occasion,  was  the  act  without 
precedent  in  the  case  of  Athens  herself.  Between  fifteen 
id  twenty  years  before,  Athenian  ambassadors  had  given 
earth  and  water  to  Artaphernes  at  Sardes.  Their  act 
had,  indeed,  been  condemned  upon  their  return  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  condemnation  was 
unanimous  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  never  have  so  acted,  had  they  not  had  good  grounds 
for  thinking  that  a  majority  or  a  party  of  their  fellow- 
country-men  would  approve  of  what  they  had  done. 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  Athenian  assistance  from 
the  Ionian  reyolt  within  a  year  of  that  assistance  having 
been  granted  is  most  explicable  on  the  assumption  that 
within  that  year  a  philo-Medic  party  had  once  more  acquired 
the  ascendency. 

The  punishment  of  Phrynichos  for   his  drama  on  the 
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capture  of  Miletus  looks  very  much  like  the  work  of  the 
same  party. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  democrats  in  Athens  had  not 
found  that  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Hippias  had 
brought  unmixed  blessings  in  its  train.  They  were  there- 
after face  to  face  with  a  strong  internal  opposition,  in 
the  shape  of  a  powerful  aristocratic  party  ;  and  threatened 
from  outside  by  a  Sparta  which  repented  of  the  part  it 
had  played  in  Hippias'  expulsion,  and  was  exasperated  at 
having  been  fooled  by  Delphi  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Alkmaeonidae.  It  is  not,  then,  strange  that  the  democrats 
should  look  abroad  for  help  of  which  they  saw  no  prospect 
nearer  home. 

The  situation  of  the  democratic  party  had  been  very 
unstable.  Its  sympathies  had  been  balanced  on  a  razor's 
edge,  ready  to  incline  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  on  the 
slightest  shifting  of  the  weights  in  the  political  scale. 
The  severities  of  the  last  years  of  the  rule  of  Hippias, 
after  the  murder  of  Hipparchos,  had  been  sufficient  to 
make  it  passively  acquiesce  when  the  intrigues  of  the 
Alkmaeonidae  against  the  tyrant  were  brought  to  a  success- 
ful termination  by  the  agency  of  Sparta  ;  but  they  had 
not  wholly  blotted  out  the  memory  of  the  fact  that  the 
triumph  of  Peisistratos  had  been  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
triumph  of  democracy. 

By  the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes,  however,  the  Alkmae- 
onidae had  made  a  strong  and  successful  bid  for  popular 
favour  ;  and  from  509  onward  the  fortunes  of  the  democratic 
party  were  closely  linked  with  those  of  this  powerful 
clan. 

The  opposition,  backed  by  the  influence  of  the  repentant 
Sparta,  was  dangerously  strong.  First  one  side  and  then 
the  other  held  the  upper  hand  ;  but,  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  Marathon,  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
democrats  seem  to  have  been  at  a  low  ebb.  There  had 
been  one  great  trial  of  strength.  Miltiades  had  arrived 
in  Athens  in  493,  an  exile  from  his  tyranny  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  driven  out  by  the  Persians.  He 
was  not  likely  to  sympathize  with  any  party  which  had 
shown    leanings   towards    Persia ;   he    seems,  indeed  from 
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the  moment  of  his  return,  to  have  set  himself  up  and  to 
have  been  recognized  as  the  champion  of  the  aristocratic 
and  anti-Persian  party.  As  such  he  was  attacked  by  the 
democrats,  being  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  "  tyranny  "  in 
the  Chersonese.  His  acquittal  was  a  great  victory  for  the 
aristocrats,  and  a  severe  blow  for  their  opponents. 

From  493  to  490  his  party  seems  to  have  been  in 
power.  It  is  quite  evident,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  the 
foremost  man  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  Marathon. 

The  outlook  for  the  democrats  was  gloomy.  It  is  not 
strange  if  they  began  to  regret  the  past.  The  "  golden 
age"  of  Peisistratos  gained  in  glory  from  its  being 
far.  His  tyranny  had  been  more  of  a  blessing  than  a 
curse  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  yoke  it  had  laid 
upon  them  had  been  light  ;  and,  in  return  for  their  sub- 
mission to  it,  they  had  attained  to  a  prosperity  they  had 
never  before  enjoyed. 

The  present  was  full  of  possibilities  in  great  contrast 
to  that  past.  The  reforms  of  Kleisthenes,  that  great 
measure,  or  series  of  measures,  which  had  purchased  their 
oblivion  of  a  beneficent  tyranny,  seemed  likely  to  be  un- 
done. The  Demos  was  not  bound  any  longer  to  forget,  if 
it  was  like  to  be  robbed  of  the  price  of  forgetting. 

Thus,  not  unnaturally,  the  thoughts  of  a  section  of  the 
Athenians,  headed  by  the  Alkmaeonidae,  turned  to  Hippias. 
His  restoration  would  be  a  lesser  evil  than  a  return  to  the 
old  oppressions  of  the  days  before  Peisistratos. 

It  is  a  satisfactorily  attested  fact  in  the  history  of  this 
time  that  there  was  "  treason  "  at  Athens ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  was  a  party  in  the  state  which  would  have 
welcomed  the  return  of  Hippias.  Herodotus  would  have 
denied  it  if  he  could  honestly  have  done  so ;  but  he 
emphatically  admits  the  truth  of  it* 

Apart  from  the  general  political  circumstances  of  the 
time,  Hippias  and  the  Peisistratidae  might  reckon  on  the 
assistance  of  many  old  family  adherents  in  Athens. 

When  it  came  to  a  question  as  to  the  possible  means 
of  bringing  about  the  restoration,  neither  Hippias  nor  his 

*  H.  vi.  124  :  oyeScx^j?  fJ.eu  yap  aairis'  Koi  tovto  ovk  earj  &A\ws  diruu, 
*7€V€To  yap-  hs  fifvroi  ^y  6  avaSe^as,  ovk  exo)  irpoawTfpu  eiVeti/  tovtuv. 
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adherents  had  any  choice.*  It  could  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Persian — a  dangerous 
means,  perhaps,  but  the  only  means  ;  and  those  who  risked 
the  danger  were  not,  before  490,  in  a  position  to  estimate 
the  full  extent  of  it.  The  real  policy  of  Persia  cannot  as 
yet  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  in  what  way  these  political 
circumstances  affected  the  strategy  of  the  campaign,  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  at  the  general  form  which  the  Mara- 
thonian  tradition  took  in  later  days. 

Marathon  greatly  enhanced  the  reputation  of  Athens. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Athenians  were  not 
slow  in  discovering  this.  Therefore  the  process  of  evolution 
by  which  the  tradition  became  a  tale  of  a  great  national 
effort  would  be  an  eminently  natural  one.  As  such  the 
Athenian  would  present  it  to  those  outside  the  bounds  of 
Attica.  The  ugly  features  of  the  story  would  certainly  be, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  suppressed  in  all  editions  of  it  given 
to  the  world  in  general. 

Those  features  would,  however,  be  certain  to  survive  in 
an  edition  evolved  in  the  party  struggles  within  Athens 
itself,  and  the  aristocrat  would  regard  Marathon  as 
excellent  material  whereon  to  base  an  attack  on  a  political 
opponent. 

Aristophanes,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  after 
the  battle,  was  much  more  inclined  to  emphasize  its  im- 
portance as  a  triumph  of  aristocracy  over  democracy,  than 
as  a  victory  of  Greek  over  barbarian.  With  him  the 
"  party  "  tradition  had  more  weight  than  the  "  national." 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  assumed  that  the  Athenian  democrat 
had  no  honest  claim  to  a  share  in  the  victory  ?  This  is  a 
question  which,  on  the  extant  evidence,  is  very  difficult  to 
answer. 

One  negative  fact  is  quite  certain.  Marathon  was  uol^ 
a  crowning  victory  for  the  new  democracy.  The  opposite 
was  rather  the  case. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  at  the 
last  moment,  certain  circumstances  saved  a  large  number 

*  Sparta,  doubtless,  would  not  act  with  the  Alkmaeonidse. 
t  As  represented  in  some  histories  of  Greece. 
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oi   tliosc   in    the    plot    from    themselves,    and    so   brought 
about  its  failure. 

The  Persians  made  a  gross  blunder  in  treating  EretriajjJ 
as  they  did,  above  all  at  that  particular  time.  The  news 
of  what  had  happened  there  reached  Athens  before  even 
the  Persians  landed  at  Marathon.  The  effect  of  the  news 
would  necessarily  be  to  show  the  party  supporting  Hippias 
their  error  in  supposing  that  the  Persians  intended,  in  case 
ji  of  success,  to  allow  anything  but  their  own  feelings  and 
their  own  interests  to  dictate  their  policy  towards  the 
conquered  states.  Such  a  disclosure  must  have  given  the 
resistance  a  solidarity  which  it  would  otherwise  have  lacked. 
Many  of  those  originally  in  the  plot  must  have  been  present 
in  the  army  at  Marathon.  It  is  quite  certain,  apart  from 
the  necessities  of  the  military  levy,  that  Miltiades  would 
not  have  left  any  considerable  body  of  the  malcontents  in 
Athens.  Yet  there  is  no  mention  of  any  difficulties  in  the 
army  itself  when  at  Marathon  ;  nor  is  there  any  "  voluntary 
cowardice  "  in  the  battle.  There  the  democrat  seems  to 
have  fought  just  as  well  as  his  political  opponent. 

The  fate  of  Eretria  was  a  lesson  which  the  Athenian 
democrat  never  forgot.  Persia  had  undeceived  him  once 
and  for  all.     The  shock  of  awaking  to  the  terrible  nature 

the  danger  in  which  he  had  involved  his  country  by 
Hipposing  his  own  interests  to  be  identical  with  those  of 
Persia  was  so  rude  that  its  effects  were  permanent. 

But  the  Persians  went  to  Marathon  in  the  expectation 
that  disaffection  in  Athens  would  do  its  work. 

The  position  at  Marathon  offered  several  advantages. 

(i)  They  could  afford  to  bide  their  time  there  until 
they  received  word  that  the  conspiracy  in  Athens  was 
ripe  for  fulfilment,  because  the  fact  of  the  ground  being 
suitable  for  cavalry  would  either  deter  the  Greeks  from 
attacking  them,  or  would  give  them  a  great  advantage  in  I 
case  they  did  so. 

(2)  If,  as  they  no  doubt  hoped,  and  might  well  expect, 
the  Greek  army  marched  thither  to  meet  them,  the  con- 
spiracy in  Athens  might  proceed  unimpeded  ;  and,  when  it 
was  ripe,  they  might  leave  part  of  their  army  at  Marathon. 
-1  long  day's  march  from  Athens,  to  occupy  the  attention 
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]  of  the  Athenians,  while  with  the  remainder  they  sailed  rounc 
I  to  occupy  the  capital. 

This  last  seems,  at  any  rate,  to   have  been  the  plai 

^  which  they  attempted  to  carry  out.     It  may  or  may  not  havt 

existed  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  time  of  the  landing  at 

Marathon. 

^  ■        The  Persian  did  not  want  to  Ji£-/it  at  Marathon,  though 

he  was  prepared  to  do  so  in  case  the  Athenians  decided 

I  to  attack  on  ground  of  his  own  choosing.* 

y|        His  great  object  was  to  get  the  Greek  army  as  far  af- 

5  possible  from  Athens,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  it  there. 
^f     The  fact  that  the  Persians  did  not,  in  spite  of  theii . 
knowledge   of  the  treachery  within   the  town,  attempt  a 
direct  assault  on  Athens,  points  to  the  same  conclusion 
which   is  suggested   by  other  considerations,  namely  that 
the  expedition  was  not  on  a  very  large   scale.     It  was, 
indeed,   formed,    and  it   acted   throughout,   upon   the   as- 
sumption that  it  would  receive  a  large  measure  of  assist- 
ance from  Athens  itself. 
H.  vi.  103.        On  hearing  that  the  Persians  had  landed  at  Marathon, 
the  Athenian  army  marched  to  that  place. 

Before  leaving  the  city,  the  generals  had  despatched  a 
professional  despatch  runner  named  Philippides  t  to  Sparta, 
to  summon  assistance.  He  made  a  marvellously  quick 
journey,  for  he  is  stated  to  have  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the 
day  after  leaving  Athens  ;  and  if,  as  would  be  presumably 
the  case  in  a  matter  so  urgent,  he  communicated  his 
message  immediately  to  the  Spartan  authorities,  he  arrived 
H.  vi  106.  there  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month,  and  thus  left  Athens 
on  the  8th.  t 

*  As  the  object  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  refute  the  theories  of  others, 
but  to  examine  and  explain  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  campaign, 
I  do  not  propose  to  point  out  defects  in  theories  which  differ  from  m|j 
own.  I  am  most  nearly  in  agreement  with  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro.  I] 
had  formed  my  opinions  on  the  main  questions  of  the  campaign  before 
I  read  his  article,  but  it  has  supplied  me  with  arguments  of  an  important 
character  which  certainly  had  not  occurred  to  me  before  I  read  it. 

t  In  the  accepted  text  of  Herodotus  the  name  is  Pheidippides. 
which  is  almost  certainly  a  textual  error. 

X  These  chronological  details  are  important,  as  they  enable  us  to 
construct  a  diary  of  events,  which  is  not  without  its  significance  in 
the  narrative  of  the  truce. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  verbal  accuracy  of  H.  vi.  106, 
the  message  which  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  Herodotus  ; 
but  the   matter  of  it   contains   what   are,   no  doubt,   the 
historic  facts : — 

(i)  That  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Eretria  reached  thejf 
Athenians  before  they  started  for  Marathon.  I 

(2)  That  Philippides  was  despatched  after  this  news 
arrived,  but  (inasmuch  as  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  landing  of  the  Persians  in  Attica)  before 
the  news  of  their  landing  had  reached  Athens. 

The  appeal  to  Sparta,  and  the  Spartan  answer,  show  ^ 
that  there  must  have  existed  some  agreement  between  the  j 
two  states,  to  the  effect    that   Sparta  would  come  to  the  'f 
aid  of  Athens  in  case  of  invasion.     If,  then,  the  Persians  ; 
had  reckoned  that  the  presence  of  Hippias  with  their  army 
would  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  Spartan  interference,  they 
had  reckoned  on  the  stable  policy  of  a  government  whose 
policy  was   in  those   years   most    markedly  unstable   and 
uncertain. 

But,  though  expressing  themselves  willing  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  Athens,  the  Spartans  alleged  that  they  could 
not,  without  breaking  the  law,  start  before  the  full  moon  ; 
in  other  words,  that  their  coming  would  be  delayed  at 
least  a  week.* 

On  what  day  of  the  month  the  Athenians  received 
the  news  of  the  landing  at  Marathon,  Herodotus  does 
not  say ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  battle  must  have  taken 
place  about  the  i6th,t  and  the  armies  were  face  to  face 
with  one  another  for  several  days  before  the  engagement  ^ 
took  place,  the  news  can  hardly  have  arrived  later  than 
the  loth  day  of  the  month. 

On  receipt  of  it,  the  Athenians  started  for  Marathon. 
It  would  be  a  long  day's  march,  and  a  hard  journey  over 

*  It  is   impossible  to    say  how    far  this   excuse  for  delay  was 
nuine. 

t  The  Persian  dead  are  still  unburied  when  the  Spartans  visit  the 
field.    They  leave  Sparta  on  the  15th,  and  arrive  at  Athens  on  the  11.  vi.  120. 
17th.    A  period  of  several  days  intervened  between  the  arrival  of 
the  Athenians  at  Marathon  and  the  battle. 

Plutarch  (De  Herod.  Malign.  26)  asserts  that  the  battle  took  place 
on  the  6th  of  Boedromion.     He  accuses  Herodotus  of  suppressing  the 
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the  rugggH  ■■iipp£r_road.  On  arriving  there  they  encampec 
s/    in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Herakles. 

An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  how  well  th( 
position  was  chosen.  It  lay  high  up  the  rocky  vallc) 
of  Avlona,  so  near  the  point  where  the  two  forks  of  tht 
upper  road  to  Athens  from  the  Marathonian  plain  joir 
II.  vi.  108.  one  another,  that  it  commanded  them  both.  Moreover 
the  army  in  this  position  would  threaten  the  flank  o 
any  body  of  troops  who  tried  to  march  on  Athen.' 
by  the  lower  road,  which  left  the  plain  between  the  fooi 
of  Mount  Agrieliki,  (to  use  its  modern  name),  and  the 
little  marsh. 

Herodotus*  account  of  the  system  of  command  existent 
at  this  time  in  the  Athenian  army  service  is  confused,  and 
contains  at  least  one  serious  anachronism.  It  leaves  the 
reader  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  polemarch 
Kallimachos  or  the  "  general "  Miltiades  was  the  actual 
commander-in-chief.* 


On  the  Command  at  Marathon. 

*  He  says  (ch.  103):  "They  were  led  by  ten  generals, 
of  whom  Miltiades  was  the  tenth."  The  last  phrase  closely 
resembles  the  quasi-official  phraseology  of  Thucydides,  where 
he  is  mentioning  the  generals  in  command  of  an  expedition, 
and  wishes  to  indicate  the  one  who  had  been  appointed 
first  in  command.  Though  the  phraseology  of  Herodotus 
does  not  exactly  correspond  with  that  of  the  later  author, 
yet  the  resemblance  is  so  close  that  it  seems  probable  that 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  "  strategi  "  of  490 
held  a  position  more  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  strategi 
of  his  own  day  than  was  actually  the  case.  It  seems  to 
imply  that  the  command  of  the  army  lay  with  them,  and 

fact  that  the  Athenians  held  a  festal  procession  in  honour  of  the 
battle  on  the  6th  of  this  month. 

It  is  true  that  the  festival  did  take  place  on  this  date ;  but  the 
day  was  chosen,  not  because  it  was  the  date  of  the  battle,  but  because 
it  was  the  festival  of  Artemis  Agrotera,  to  whom  a  vow  had  been 
made  in  case  of  success,  probably  before  the  army  started  from 
Athens. 
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that  in  490,  as  in  later  times,  one  of  them  was  appointed 
to  be  first  in  command  for  a  particular  expedition. 

This  last  was  certainly  not  the  case.  The  ten  strategi 
or  "  generals  "  in  490  seem  to  have  been  the  commanders 
of  the  contingents  of  the  ten  tribes  which  Kleisthenes  had 
instituted  less  than  twenty  years  before  ;  and,  in  so  far  as 
the  control  of  the  army  as  a  whole  was  concerned,  to  have  ^ 
formed,  under  the  presidency  of  the  polemarch,  a  council  of 
war. 

In  a  later  chapter  (no),  Herodotus  says  that  each  held 

TTpvravtui}    Trig    i]iLiipi]g.     In    whatever    sense    the    term 

Trpuro !'>//>;  may  have  been  used,  it  is  plain  from  the  context 

that  Herodotus  intends  to  imply  that  each  of  the  strategi 

ill  rotation  commanded  the  army  for  one  day. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Herodotus  is  mistaken  in  this 
view  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  the  mistake  arose.  The 
most  probable  explanation  is  that  he  was  trying  to  account 
for  the  prominent  part  played  by  Miltiades  in  the  version  of 
the  battle  which  he  followed,  by  assigning  him  a  much 
higher  official  position  in  the  army  than  he  actually  held. 
Herodotus'  account  of  the  events  at  Marathon  is  obviously 
taken  from  a  source  wholly  different  to  that  of  his  defence 
of  the  Alkmaeonidae.  The  former  is  a  current  tradition, 
relating  the  story  from  an  aristocratic  point  of  view.  The 
other  is  an  AlkmcTonid  (and  therefore,  in  a  sense,  demo- 
cratic) denial  of  a  charge  preserved  in  the  "  aristocratic  " 
tradition. 

Herodotus  had  more  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
position  of  Miltiades  than  we  have  at  the  present  day. 

His  mistake  with  regard  to  Miltiades  precludes  him 
from  giving  any  definite  account  of  the  position  of  the 
polemarch  Kallimachos.  He  does  not  make  any  positive, 
direct  statement  as  to  his  military  rank,  though  he  repre- 
sents him  (chap.  109)  as  a  sort  of  chairman  of  the  council 
of  the  strategi. 

He  evidently  supposes  that  he  is  not  commander-in- 
chief,  though  he  mentions  that  he  commanded  the  right 
wing,  the  post  of  honour,  in  the  battle. 

He    further   speaks   of  the    polemarch    as    an    official 
hosen  by  lot." 

We    know    from   the    "  Constitution   of  Athens "   this  [Arist.] 
choice  of  lot  was  not  introduced  into  the  selections  for  the  Ath.  Pol. 
archonship  till  487.     Herodotus'  statement  is  therefore  an  ~^' 
anachronism. 

So  far,  then,  as  Herodotus'  meaning  can  be  unravelled 
rom  the  confused  account  which  he  gives  of  the  system 
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of  command    at  this  time,  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it 
to  have  been  constituted  on  the  following  lines  : — 

1.  Supreme      Control — Board    or     Council     of    War. 

Composed  of — lo  strategic  i  polemarch  (chosen, 
like  the  other  archons,  by  lot),  who  is  apparently 
President  of  the  Board. 

2.  Command    in    the    field  —  Held    by    each    of    the 

strategi  in  rotation  for  one  day  at  a  time. 

3.  Post   of  honour  in  the  battle — Held  by  polemarch, 

as  commanding  the  right  wing. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  took  any  very 
great  interest  in  the  question  of  organization.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  reliable  in- 
formation about  the  matter.  It  would,  in  fact,  seem  as  if 
he  had  deduced  the  general  system  of  command  in  490 
from — 

(i)  The  system  of  command  prevalent  in  later  times. 

(2)  Two  circumstances  in  his  own  narrative — 

{a)  The  prominent  part  played  by  Miltiades  ; 
{h)   His    belief   that    the    polemarch    and    other 
archons    were    selected    by    lot    as    early 
as  490. 

From  (i)  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  supreme 
control  lay  with  the  board  of  strategi,  as  it  did  in  his 
own  time. 

From  (i)  and  {2a)  he  concluded  that  the  system 
prevalent  in  his  time  of  appointing  one  of  the  strategi  as 
superior  to  his  colleagues  in  the  command  of  some  special 
expedition  or  department  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
Marathon  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Miltiades  was  in  a  position 
analogous  to  that  which  Perikles  had  held  on  several 
occasions  in  Herodotus'  own  time. 

Still,  he  is  evidently  uncertain  on  this  point ;   and  he 

accounts  for  Miltiades'  position  by  assuming  a  system  of 

diurnal  rotation  in  the  command,  and  by  representing  that 

some   of  Miltiades'   colleagues   surrendered   their  days  of 

II.  vi.  110.  command  to  him. 

From  {2b)  he  draws  the  very  important  conclusion  that 
the  polemarch  was  no  longer  commander-in-chief 

He  has  ante-dated  this  particular  application  of  the 
system  of  lot  by  three  years.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Athenian  citizen  would  not  entrust  his  life  when  serving 
in  the  field  to  a  commander  appointed  by  such  a  method. 
His  belief  in  Providence,  as  represented  by  the  lot,  had  its 
limitations.  Herodotus  was  probably  well  aware  that, 
from  the  moment  of  the  introduction  of  the  lot  into  the 
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election    of   the    archons,    the    polemarch    had    ceased    to 
command  the  army. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  main  difficulty  which  would  be 
experienced  by  an  inquirer  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century  into  the  system  of  command  existent  in  490, 
would  arise  from  the  fact  that  that  year  fell  within  what 
was  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  transition  in  the 
Athenian  army  system,  intermediate  between  the  old 
organization  existent  before  the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes, 
and  the  completely  new  organization  which  was  introduced 
between  490  and  480,  probably  in  487,  and  prevailed  with 
hardly  any  modification  during  the  rest  of  the  century. 

The  reforms  of  Kleisthenes,  by  substituting  ten  tribes 
for  four,  had  rendered  a  certain  amount  of  army  re- 
organization necessary.  Thereafter  the  army  was  consti- 
tuted in  ten  tribal  regiments,  each  commanded  by  one  of 
the  strategi :  *  "  they  chose  the  generals  by  tribes,  one  from 
each  tribe."  What  other  novelties  there  were  in  the  system 
we  do  not  know ;  but  of  the  system  itself,  as  existent  at 
Marathon,  we  derive  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  from 
the  Aristotelian  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  and 
with  its  aid  we  may  now  proceed  to  set  in  order  the  con- 
fused and  mistaken  account  of  Herodotus. 

That  treatise  distinctly  states  (Ch.  22)  that  the  pole- 
march  was  chief-in-command  at  Marathon.  This  is, 
perhaps,  a  conclusion  at  which  a  close  student  of 
Herodotus'  uncertain  account  would  arrive.  The  attitude 
of  Miltiades  towards  him  at  the  celebrated  Council  of  War  H.  vi.  109. 
is  that  of  an  official  inferior.  His  command  of  the  right 
wing  would  argue  that  he  was,  at  least  de  jure,  the  chief 
of  the  army. 

Of  the  position  of  the  strategi  the  treatise  says  but 
little.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that,  in  addition  to 
commanding  the  tribal  contingents,  they  formed,  as 
Herodotus  implies,  a  council  of  war  presided  over  by 
the  polemarch. 

This  council  of  war  seems  to  have  had  considerable 
)owers.  The  more  important  and  general  questions  of 
var  policy  seem  to  have  been  decided  by  its  vote,  rather 
han  by  the  orders  of  the  polemarch. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  feature  that  we  may  attribute 
he  undoubted  power  which  Miltiades  exercised  at  this 
ime.  Herodotus  sought  to  account  for  it  by  ascribing 
0  him  a  higher  official  position  than  he  actually  possessed. 

*  Cf.  (Arist.)  Athen.  Polit.  22. 
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He  had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  that  position  was, 
and  limited  himself  to  making  two  vague  and  inconsistent 
suggestions  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  see 
that  Miltiades'  prominence  at  the  time  arose  from  his  being 
the  author  of  a  plan  which  he  persuaded  the  council  of 
war  to  adopt.  It  may  be  even  the  case  that  Kallimachos 
and  the  council,  when  once  the  plan  was  definitely 
adopted,  left  him  with  a  free  hand  to  carry  it  out ;  and 
that  this  feature  in  the  history  of  the  time  has  survived 
in  Herodotus'  tale  of  the  surrender  to  Miltiades  by  the 
other  generals  of  their  days  of  command. 


The  historian  himself  makes  no  positive  pronouncement 
^  on  the  matter.  He  is  aware  that  the  victory  was  due  to 
Miltiades,  and  he  therefore  seeks  to  invest  that  general 
with  special  powers  such  as  could  be  conferred  on  particular 
generals  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote.  Until  the  discovery 
of  the  treatise  on  the  "  Constitution  of  Athens,"  an  Aris- 
totelian work,  if  not  a  work  of  Aristotle,  the  explanation 
of  the  difficulties  in  Herodotus  could  only  be  a  subject  of 
conjecture. 
[Arist.]  That  treatise,  however,  states  definitely  that  the  pole- 

A.  P.  22.  jy^ai-ch  was  commander-in-chief  at  Marathon,  and  that  the 
ten  generals  were  elected  one  from  each  tribe.  They 
were,  in  fact,  commanders  of  the  tribal  contingents. 

But  they  were  more  than  this.  They  formed  a  council 
of  war  at  which  the  polemarch  presided.  The  major 
decisions  with  regard  to  all  operations  were  made  by  the 
council  and  not  by  the  polemarch  ;  and  Miltiades'  promi- 
nence at  the  time  was  due  to  his  having  persuaded  the 
council  to  adopt  his  strategic  and  tactical  plans.  He 
seems,  furthermore,  to  have  been  given,  either  by  Kalli- 
machos or  by  the  council,  a  free  hand  in  carrying  them 
out. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  this  should  have  come  to  pass. 

The  plan  was  good  enough  to  recommend  itself;  it 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  designs 
traceable  in  the  history  of  Greek  warfare  ;  and  it  was  very 
ably  carried  out. 

The   designer   was,    moreover,    at   the   time   the   most 
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^jiominent  and  most  powerful  man  in  Athens.  He  pro- 
bably enjoyed  a  far  greater  military  reputation  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  having  seen  more  service  than 
any  one  else,  and,  above  all,  as  being  acquainted  with 
Persian  methods  of  warfare.  He  was  eminently  a  man  to 
whom  Kallimachos  might  defer,  although  his  titular  position 
was  not  higher  than  that  of  the  other  generals. 

While   the   Athenians   were   encamped   at   the  sacred  H.  vi.  108. 
precinct  of  Herakles,  they  were  joined  by  a  contingent 
from  the  Boeotian  town  of  Plataea. 

Some  twenty-nine  years  before  this  time  the  Athenians  v 
had  taken  the  little  city  under  their  protection  against 
its  formidable  neighbour  Thebes,  which  had  tried  to  force 
it  to  become  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  It 
was  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  then  given,  and  for  the 
protection  afterwards  extended  to  them,  that  the  Platreans 
now  shared  the  perils  of  their  benefactors. 

While   the   Athenian    position    at   Marathon   is  clearly 
determined  by  the  identification  of  the  precinct  of  Herakles, 
the  station  taken  up  by  the  Persian  army  must  remain  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.     No  topographical  detail  by  which  it  V 
can  be  identified  has  survived.    The  "  Soros  "  shows,  indeed,\ 
where  the  actual  fight  took  j)lace  ;  but  it  does  not  define  y 
the^posftioh  of  the  Persian  army  during  the  days  of  waiting  / 
before  the  battle  was  fought.     The  only  detail  preserved  in 
the  various  traditions  of  the  battle  which  can  be  said  to  cast  /] 
any  light  on  the  position  of  the  original  encampment  off/ 
the  Persian  force  is  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  "  anchored 
it  Marathon,  not  drawn  up  on  shore.* 

The  truth  of  the  detail  is  rendered  probable  by  the\ 
neral   history   of  events,    in    which   it    is   conspicuously! 
^hown  that  the  Persian  design  demanded  that  a  portion,  \ 
;it  least,  of  their  fleet  should  be  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  l)^ 
notice. 

*  The  original  passage  in  which  this  is  mentioned  is  the  scholion 
Aristophanes,    Knights,   778  :  iv  MapaOwyi :  rS-iros  t^s  'AttiktIs  fis  tv 
^'pfiTfaav  Aaris  Kal  'AprajBo^os  M-qSiKol  iroTpciiroi,  etc. 

Suidas,  a  very  late  author  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries  of  our 
I,  reproduces  the  information,  drawing  it  evidently  from  the  above- 
lUioned  source. 
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Except  at  the  northern  end,  where  the  promontory  of 
Kynosura  forms  a  natural  breakwater,  the  bay  of  Marathon 
is  open  and  exposed.  As  an  anchorage  for  vessels  the 
northern  end  would  naturally  be  chosen.  It  may  be  pre-j 
sumed  that  the  army  would  be  encamped  in  the  immediate, 
neighbourhood  of  the  fleet ;  and,  if  so,  its  original  position | 
must  have  been  north  of  the  Charadra,  hidden  from  the| 
Greek  encampment  by  the  rise  of  the  modern  Mount 
Kotroni.  Doubtless  both  sides  had  outposts  in  view  of  the 
enemy's  camp. 
II.  vi.  109.  On  their  arrival  at  Marathon  the  Athenians  held  a 
)^  council  of  war.  Herodotus'  account  of  it,  though  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  time,  is  somewhat  distorted  by  the  evident  fact  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  Greek  generals  were  faced.  He  represents  the 
question  under  discussion  as  having  been  of  an  absolute 
character,  namely,  whether  the  Athenians  should  take  the 
offensive  or  remain  on  the  defensive.  He  involves  himself 
consequently  in  an  inconsistency.  Miltiades  urges  the 
immediate  offensive,  lest  delay  may  give  treachery  time 
to  do  its  work  in  Athens  itself.  The  opinions  of  the  ten 
generals  are  divided  on  the  question  ;  and  it  is  to  Kalli- 
machos  the  polemarch,  who  has  the  deciding  vote,  that  the 
earnest  appeal  of  Miltiades  is  addressed.  Kallimachos  is 
persuaded,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  four  generals  who 
have  voted  for  Miltiades'  plan  hand  over  their  days  of  com- 
mand to  him.  The  latter,  however,  with  singular  incon- 
sistency, though  he  has  urged  the  immediate  offensive, 
defers  the  attack  until  his  own  day  of  command  has  come 
round. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herodotus,  or  the  creator 
of  the  traditions  which  he  followed,  has  misunderstood 
the  position  at  the  time.  The  question  of  the  offensive, 
as  discussed  by  the  Athenian  council  of  war,  was  not  an 
absolute  question,  but  was  relative  to  circumstances  which 
might  at  any  moment  supervene.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
what  those  circumstances  were.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
Greek  generals  must  have  been  cognizant  of  them. 

The    Persians    must   have    landed    at    Marathon    some) 
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forty-eight  hours  before  the  Greeks  arrived  there.  The  news  f 
of  their  landing  had  to  be  carried  to  Athens  ;  then  the 
army  had  to  march  twenty-four  miles  over  a  rugged  road 
to  reach  its  position  at  the  Herakleion.  The  Athenian 
generals  must  have  started  under  the  impression  that  the 
Persian  army  intended  to  march  from  Marathon  upon 
Athens.  Scouts  would,  however,  inform  them  in  the  course 
of  the  march  that  the  Persians  showed  no  signs  of  moving. 
Arriving  near  Marathon,  they  would  find  the  strong  defen- 
sive positions  in  the  passes  leading  from  the  plain  unoccu- 
pied. Surely  this  would  convince  the  quick-witted  Greek 
that  the  Persian  design  was  not  what  he  had  supposed  it 
to  be, — an  immediate  advance  on  Athens, — but  that  either! 
the  landing  at  Marathon  was  a  mere  feint,  or  that  the 
Persian  wished  to  choose  his  own  ground  for  the  battle.  \ 
Once  at  the  Herakleion  the  position  would  further  develop. 

Strategically  the  Greek  had  attained  a  highly  advan- 
tageous position. 

The  Persian  could  not  advance  on  Athens  by  land 
without  eitlier  exposing  his  flank  in  an  attempt  to  pass 
along  the  lower  road,  oi^  committing  himself  to  an  assault 
on  the  strong  position  at  the  Herakleion,  where  he  could 
not  use  his  cavalry,  and  where  the  heavy-armed  Greek 
would  have  an  immense  advantage. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  he  embark  and  attempt 
the  sea  passage  round  Sunium,  without  exposing  himself 
to  serious  danger  in  the  process  of  embarkation. 

From  the  purely  military  point  of  view,  there  was 
absolutely  no  reason  why,  unless  circumstances  developed 
in  one  of  these  two  directions,  the  Greek  should  not  bide 
his  time.  The  only  risk  involved  in  so  doing  was  the 
possible  working  of  treachery  in  Athens,  a  risk  which  must 
have  been  very  sensibly  decreased  since  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  fate  of  Eretria.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
day's  delay  rendered  the  arrival  of  the  Spartans  more 
possible.  / 

The  question  debated  by  the  council  of  war  was  not 
the  mere  abstract  question  of  the  offensive,  but  whether,  in 
case  the  Persians  attempted  to  move  on  Athens  by  land 
or   by  sea,    they    should   be    attacked    in   the   attempt  ;  or 
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whether,  at  the  first  sign  of  movement,  the  Athenians  should 
return  to  defend  Athens. 

The  position  on  the  Persian  side  was  certainly  less 
advantageous.  Their  design  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the 
record  of  what  they  did  and  did  not  do. 

Their  omission  to  seize  the  passes  leading  from  the 
Marathonian  plain  towards  Athens,  although  they  had 
plenty  of  time  to  do  so,  must  be  taken  to  imply  conclu- 
sively that  they  never  intended  at  any  time  to  try  to 
advance  by  land  from  Marathon. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  their  primary  intention 
to  fight  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  They  were  prepared 
to  do  so  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing,  if  the  Athenians 
showed  a  disposition  that  way  ;  but  their  main  design 
was,  having  attracted  the  Athenians  to  Marathon,  to 
keep  them  there  while  treachery  in  Athens  had  time  to 
*7\  do  its  work.  So  far,  they  had  everything  to  gain  by 
delay. 

But  there  was  another  factor  on  which  they  had  to 
reckon,  and  that  was  the  Spartan  army.  It  is  impossible 
-  to  doubt  that  they  were  kept  well  informed  by  their  friends 
^  in  Athens  of  all  that  had  passed.  They  must  have  known 
of  the  message  sent  to  Sparta,  of  the  reply  received,  and 
of  the  date  at  which  the  arrival  of  the  Spartans  might  be 
expected.  The  Spartans  would  start  at  full  moon,  on  the 
15th  of  the  month.  To  the  Persian,  then,  the  period  of 
possible  delay  was  limited. 

During  the  days  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the. 
Athenians  at  the  Herakleion,  the  Persians  must  havd 
waited  impatiently  for  that  signal  which  was  to  tell  them 
that  the  conspirators  had  done  their  work  in  Athens, — 
that  signal  which  never  came  until  too  late.  Day  after 
day  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  sign.  The  Spartans 
would  be  starting  now  :  it  was  the  fifteenth.  It  was  not 
merely  a  question  of  their  arrival  at  Marathon  :  even  if 
they  reached  Athens,  the  game  was  lost. 
.  It  was  probably  on  the  i6th  day  of  the  month  that  the 

r*  Persians  made  up  their  minds  that  something  must  be 
done.  Unless  they  acted  promptly,  they  might  as  well 
not  act  at  all.     The  Spartans  might  be  expected  at  Athens 
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.>ii  the  1 8th  or  19th.     They  arrived  there  on  the  17th,  as  a  - 
fact,  making  a  march  rapid  beyond  expectation. 

It  was  probably  on  the  night  between  the  15th  and 
.  uth  that  the  Persian  preparations  were  made.  Herodotus 
knows  little  about  what  happened  until  the  armies  faced 
one  another  for  battle.  Yet  there  are  indications  and 
•  )missions  in  his  story  which  point  to  the  course  which 
,  ents  followed. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  the  Greeks  in  the  valley  of/ 
\vlona  found  a  Persian  army  facing  them  in  the  southern   C 
irt  of  the  Marathonian  plain.     It  was  evidently  drawn  up  IK  vi. 
in   battle  array,  for  the  Greek   formation   seems   to  have   J 
been  modified  to  suit  that  of  the  enemy.* 

What  was  this  Persian  force  which  faced   the  Greeks  .? 
There  are  two  circumstances  in  Herodotus'  account  which 
render  it  practically  certain  that  only  a  moiety  of  the  land 
army  of  the   expedition    actually   fought    in    the    battle. 
Herodotus  never  mentions  the  Persian  cavalry  as  having    ,. 
played   any  part  at  all   in   it.     They  had  been   landed   in  >A 
Eubcea  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Eretria.      Marathon  11.  vi.  102. 
had  been  chosen  as  a  landing-place,  because,,  says  Hero- 
dotus, it   was  suitable  for  cavalry.      Yet   in    the   account 
of  the  battle  they  are  never  mentioned.!     Had  they  been 
in  the  battle  they  must  have  played  a  prominent  part  in 
it.      It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that   they  were  not 
there.     If  they  were  not,  where  were  they  ?     Many  con- 
jectures have  been  made  on  this  subject. 

It  seems   almost  certain  that  they  were  on  the  fleet  ; 

♦  The  fact  that  the  Persians  were  in  battle  array  seems  to 
invalidate  the  theory  which  has  been  put  forward,  that  the  Persians, 
when  the  Greeks  rushed  upon  them,  were  marching  towards  the  lower 
road,  with  intent  to  reach  Athens  that  way.  If  that  had  been  so,  it 
is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  the  battle  could  have  been  the  set 
battle  which  it  appears  to  have  been  according  to  Herodotus'  descrip- 
tion. His  description  of  the  main  incidents  of  the  fight  seems  the 
most  absolutely  reliable  part  of  his  narrative. 

t  In  the  late  author  Suidas  there  is  a  note  which  gives  a  positive 
support  to  this  negative  fact  of  Herodotus'  silence.  He  says  that  the 
expression  x^p^s  linrus  had  become  a  proverbial  expression,  originating 
from  the  fact  that  when  Datis  invaded  Attica,  the  lonians  who  were 
with  him  informed  the  Athenians  that  the  cavalry  were  away,  and  so 
Miltiades  attacked  and  won  the  victory. 
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that    they  had    been    already  embarked,  together   with   a 
large,  if  not.  the  larger,  part  of  the  Persian  army.* 

No  rational  estimate  can,  on  the  extant  evidence,  place 

"/T.  the  numbers  of  those  who  fought  on  the  Persian  side  in 
the  actual  battle  at  much  above  20,000.  It  might  even  be 
reasonably  argued  that  they  did  not  amount  even  to  that 
sum. 

Those  numbers  grew  in  the  evolution  of  the  tradition, 
until  they  reached  an  enormous  magnitude.  Herodotus  is 
silent  on  the  subject.  He  is  fond  of  giving  numbers  on 
such  occasions.  It  must  be  concluded  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  evidence  on  this  point.f 

Tradition    surviving    in    various    authors     later    than 

y  Herodotus  gives  the  number  of  the  Athenians  and  Platseans 
at  about  10,000  men.  It  is  probable  that  few  had 
been  left  in  Athens,  so  that  the  major  part  of  the  levy 
would  be  present  at  Marathon.  If  any  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  number  of  Athenians  stated  to  have  been 
present  eleven  years  later  at  Platsea  it  would  seem  as 
if  tradition  did  not  grossly  underestimate  the  number  of 
those  present  on  the  Greek  side.  J 

*  The  total  loss  of  the  Persians  is  given  by  Herodotus  at  6400. 
This  is  not  likely  to  be  an  understatement.  In  that  6400  must  have 
been  included  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian  centre,  which  seems  to 
have  been  all  but  annihilated,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  thus  against  probability  that  more 
than  20,000  Persian  troops  took  part  in  the  engagement. 

The  comparative  smallness  of  the  Persian  numbers  is  further 
indicated  by  the  words  which  tradition  attributed  to  Miltiades.  He 
is  said  in  the  course  of  his  appeal  to  Kallimachos  (ch.  109)  to  have 
spoken  confidently  of  success  in  case  the  Greeks  took  the  offensive. 
There  is  no  reason  to  insist  on  such  words  having  been  actually  used 
by  Miltiades.  The  important  historical  point  is  that  in  the  tradition 
of  the  battle  which  Herodotus  followed  such  language  was  attributed 
to  him,  language  which  could  not  conceivably  have  been  used  had  the 
Persians  very  greatly  outnumbered  the  Greeks. 

t  Numbers  varying  from  100,000  to  500,000  are  given  by  various 
later  authors. 

X  Cornelius  Nepos,  Justin,  Suidas,  give  estimates  of  from  9000  to 
10,000  Athenians,  and  1000  Plataeans.  Herodotus  (ix.  28,  29)  gives  the 
Athenian  numbers  at  Platasa  as  8000  hoplites  and  8000  light-armed,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  many  citizens  were  serving  on  the  fleet  at  IMykale. 
The  number  lOjOoo  at  Marathon  is  probably  an  understatement, 
though  not  one  of  a  gross  character. 

I 
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On  the  available  evidence,  positive  statement  as  to 
the  proportion  of  numbers  between  the  two  armies  which 
fought  in  the  battle  is  impossible.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Persians  outnumbered 
the  Greeks  by  two  to  one,  and  quite  possible  that  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  two  armies  was  not  very  great* 
^^It  may  be  well  now  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  'the  . 
strategy  which  prompted  the  Persian  general  to  make  this^ 
disposition  of  their  forces.  It  would  seem  that,  fearing  the 
arrival  of  the  Spartans  at  Marathon,  or  even  at  Athens, 
they  had  determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  they  had  in- 
tended to  put  into  operation  as  soon  as  they  should  receive 
the  signal  from  their  Athenian  confederates.  The  signal 
had  not  been  given  ;  but  they  could  not  wait.  They  must 
take  their  chance  at  Athens,  and  hope  to  find  the  treason 
there  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state  to  render  their  entrance 
into  the  city  possible.  So  they  divided  their  forces,  leaving  a 
sufficient  number  at  Marathon  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Athenians  and  to  make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  move 
on  Athens.  These  troops  had  also  to  cover  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  major  part  of  the  army,  including  the  cavalry. 
With  this  latter  part  of  their  force  they  intended  to 'sail 
round  and  to  attack  Athens  before  either  the  Athenians 
could  come  up  from  Marathon  or  the  Spartans  could  arrive 
from  Sparta. 

It  was  for  some  such  eventuality  as  this  that  Miltiades 
I  been  waiting.     He  and  his  colleagues  must  have  seen  '■ 
clearly  that  the  Persians  could  not  afford   to  continue    in- 
definitely a  policy  of  delay.     They  must  have  divined  also 
that  the  delay  could  have  but  one  meaning,  namely,  that 
-he   enemy   were  waiting  for  a  sign  from  their  friends  in 
Athens.     It    is    not    difficult    to    understand   the   motives  • 
A  hich  actuated  either  side  at  this  crisis  in  the  campaign. 
The  Persian  troops  left  at  Marathon  had  a  double  duty 
perform. 

They  had  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  the  rest  of  the 
irmy. 

They   had,  also,  to    do   everything   in    their   power   to 

IIB^^"   ^he    Athenian    army    at   Marathon.     Had   not   this 

^ond  duty  devolved  upon    them,   they   would    doubtless 
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have  remained  north  of  the  Charadra,  and  would  probabb 
have  defended  the  Hne  of  that  stream-bed.  But  in  tha 
case  the  Athenians  would  have  been  given  so  long  a  st^ 
in  their  retirement  upon  Athens,  that  it  would  have  b^ei 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  harass  and  delay  their  march 
Thus  it  became  necessary  to  move  nearer  to  the  Atheniai 
encampment.  They  crossed  the  Charadra,  and  took  up 
position  prepared  alike  for  battle  or  pursuit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Persian  generals  reckoned  rathe 
on  the  latter  alternative.  At  this  time  the  balance  c 
military  prestige  was  greatly  on  their  side.  The  conqueror 
of  a  continent  were  face  to  face  with  the  army  of  a  cantor 
and  were,  moreover,  superior  in  numbers  to  the  enemj 
They  may  well  have  expected  that  the  Greek  would  nc 
dare  to  fight,  or,  if  he  did  fight,  would  be  badly  beater 
The  successes  gained  against  them  by  the  lonians  ha 
not  been  on  land  ;  and  they  doubtless  judged  of  th 
trained  hoplite  of  European  Greece  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  the  imperfectly  trained  Ionian  hoplite  the 
had  recently  had  encountered  in  Asia. 

It  is  now  possible  to  conjecture  the  reasons  which  ha 
induced  them  to  re-embark  their  cavalry.  The  circurr 
stances  of  transport  forbid  the  supposition  that  they  wer 
numerically  very  strong  in  this  arm.  Had  they  left  it  i 
Marathon,  it  would  not  have  been  of  service  in  pursuin 
the  Greeks  along  the  rugged  upper  road.  Even  had 
been  sent  round  by  the  lower  road,  its  strength  cannc 
have  been  such  as  to  render  it  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
strong  unbeaten  army  making  straight  for  its  goal  i 
Athens. 

But  on  board  the  fleet,  cavalry  might  be  of  immen.' 
value  for  a  dash  on  the  capital  immediately  on  the  arrival  i 
Phaleron.  There  every  minute  would  be  of  importance 
and,  furthermore,  in  the  open  Athenian  plain,  it  would  h 
able  to  get  round  opposition,  if  unable  to  sweep  it  aside. 

There  is  no  evidence  on  the  subject  ;  but  it  is  almo. 
inconceivable  that  the  lower  road  was  not  watched  an 
guarded  by  some  body  of  Athenian  troops  ;  and,  thoug 
the  road  itself  is  easy,  there  are,  even  at  the  present  da^^ 
places   in    the   great  tract  of  woodland  through   which 
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I.  Valley  of  Vrana,  or  Avlona. 
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passes  which  an  unsupported  body  of  cavalry  would  find 
V  <Mv  difficult  to  force  in  face  of  opposition. 

The  situation  of  the  Athenian  army  was  more  simple, 
in   that  the  council   of  war  had   already  provided    for  it. 
There  was,  indeed,  as  Miltiades  had  foreseen,  no  alternative 
but  to  attack.     An   attempted   retreat   along  the  rugged  , 
upi^er  road,  harassed  by  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers  and      ^ 
lighter  in  equipment,  might  end  in  disaster,  and  must  end      ^ 
in  the  army  arriving  at  Athens  too  late  to  meet  the  force       / 
which  was  going  round  by  sea. 

Thus  the  battle  was  inevitable. 

It  must  have  been  on  the  plain  immediately  off  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Avlona  that  the  Athenians  formed 
their  battle  array. 

Kallimachos  the  polemarch  commanded  on  the  right 
wing,  which,  together  with  the  centre  and  left  centre,  was 
formed  of  the  Athenian  tribal  regiments,  while  on  the 
extreme  left  stood  the  Plataeans.  The  length  of  front  was  H.vi.  m. 
deliberately  made  equal  to  that  of  the  Persians.  A  special 
formation  was  however  adopted.  The  centre  was  w^eakened, 
being  only  a  few  ranks  deep,  while  the  wing*  were 
strengthened.  The  purpose  of  this  becomes  evident  in  the 
nurse  of  the  fight. 

The  position  of  the  Persians  seems  to  have  been  parallel   y 

\  nil  the  sea-shore,  their  centre  being  somewhere  near  where 

.he  "  Soros  "  now  stands.     They  had  evidently  moved  that , 

,:)art  of  their  fleet  which  w^as  destined  to  remain  behind  at , 

Marathon  to  the  shore  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Charadra, 

inhere  it  w'as  drawn  up  in  rear  of  the  army.* 

1^^  The  Persian  position  is  indicated  by  three  circumstances  : — 

i)  The  position  of  the  "Soros,"  which  would  presumably  be  situated 

..ere  the  majority  of  the  Athenians  must  have  fallen,  z.e.  in  the  centre 

>f  the  line  ;  and  where,  too,  the  decisive  blow  of  the  battle  was  struck. 

(2)  The  fact,  expressly  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  the  Greek 
entre  was  (Chap.  113)  driven  inland  (4s  t)]v  fieaSyaiau). 

'3)  The  fact  that  (Chap.  115)  the  barbarians  who  escaped  seem  to 

c  reached  their  ships  without  difficulty.. 

Hauvette,  in  assuming  the  Persians  to  have  been  in  a  position 
lose  to  the  Charadra,  parallel  to  it,  and  south  of  it,  ignores  these 

c  points,  and  places  the   Persians  in  about  the  most  disadvan- 

Miis  imsition  they  could  have  chosen  in  the  whole  plain. 
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H.  vi.  112.        The  interval  between  the  two  armies,  before  the  mov 

ment  of  attack  began,  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  be( 

V.     "  not  less  than  eight  stades,"  that  is  to  say,  slightly  le 

^     than  one  mile — a  statement  of  distance  which  is  in  acco 

with  those  circumstances  which  have  been  already  notic( 

as  determining  the  position  of  the  two  armies. 

H.vi.  112.  When  they  were  in  array,  and  the  sacrifices  becar 
favourable,  then  the  Athenians,  in  accordance  with  th( 
orders,  advanced  at  the  quick  step  *  upon  the  barbarian 

So  rapid  a  method  of  advance  was  unparalleled, 
Herodotus  says,  in  Greek  warfare  up  to  that  time.  T 
Greek  hoplite  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  rap 
movement.  In  his  equipment  everything  was  sacrificed 
the  effectiveness  of  his  defensive  armour.  He  was  indc' 
the  product  of  a  country  in  which  the  extremely  limit 
extent  of  cultivable  land  rendered  it  necessary  for  t 
citizens  of  each  state  to  fight   on    behalf  of  their, anni 

Cf.  H.viii.  produce.      Hence   in    ordinary    Greek    warfare    the   slo 

^  ^^''  moving,  heavy-armed  hoplite  could  always  force  a  bat 
on  ground  suited  to  his  offensive  tactics, — the  alluvial  pla 
— and  had  to  be  met  with  a  force  similarly  equipped. 
That  the  Greek  advance  was  not  altogether  expect 
^  by  the  Persians  may  well  have  been  the  case  ;  they  m 
even  have  thought,  as  Herodotus  says,  that  they  wc 
rushing  upon  their  destruction.  But  when  the  histori 
adds  that  the  Athenians  were  the  first  Greeks  to  face  t 
Medes  and  their  strange  dress,  he  is  obviously  quoti 
the  exaggerated  Athenian  tradition  of  Marathon. 

*  This  seems  the  most  probable  translation  of  the  word  Sp 
Apart  from  the  physical  impossibility  of  a  heavy-armed  infantrym 
advancing  a  space  of  nearly  one  mile  "  at  a  run,"  or  "  at  the  doubl 
the  word  SpS/jiC}}  seems  to  be  used  in  a  technical  sense,  taken,  as  it  we 
from  the  Greek  infantry  "  drill-book  "  of  Herodotus'  own  time,  imp 
ing  a  pace  faster  than  that  denominated  by  the  technical  word  )3aS 
(For  &dSriv,  vide  Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  53,  etc.)  There  cannot  be  any  c 
tainty  on  this  point,  because  we  know  so  little  of  Greek  infantry  d 
at  this  period. 

Another  possible  explanation  of  the  passage  may  be  that  Hcrodo 
has  ascribed  to  the  whole  length  of  the  advance  a  form  of  movenn 
which  was  only  adopted  when  the  Greeks  came  within  range 
missiles. 
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The  battle  was  fierce  and  stubborn,  and   lasted  a  long  H.  vi. 
time.     The  weak   Athenian  centre   gave  way   before  the 
best  troops  of  the  enemy,  the  Persians  and  the  Sakae,  who 
V*  '-re  opposed  to  them. 


XX 


Such  an  eventuality  must  have   been  foreseen   by  the  j 
Greek  generals  ;  it  seems,  indeed,  almost  certain,  from  the  . 
subsequent  development  of  the  fight,  that  the  falling  back  • 
of  the  centre  was  a  pre-arranged  feature  in  the  tactics  of 
the  battle,     Herodotus,  drawing  his  account  largely  from 
popular  tradition,  and  not  finding  any  reference  to  such  a 
design  in  the  sources   of  his   information,    represents   the 
retreat  of  the  centre  as  a  reverse,  whereas  it  was  the  essen-   / 
tial  preliminary  to  that  movement  which  decided  the  battle. 

The  strong  Athenian   wings   defeated,  not   without   a^ 
severe  struggle,  the  troops  opposed  to  them  ;  but,  being  kept 
well  in  hand,  refrained  from  pursuing  them.    They  wheeled  I 
round  and  assailed  the  victorious  {sic)  Persian  centre  on  1 
.Mther  flank.     The  deliberate  checking  of  the  pursuit  of  the  m^v 
svings  points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  falling  back  of  the 
■Greek  centre  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan  of  battle. 
As  has  been  already  said,  that  retreat  was  almost  certainly 
1  deliberate  act,  which  had  been  provided  for  in  the  orders 
t^iven  to  the  officers  of  the  wings  before  the  battle  began, 
[t  would  have  been  difficult  to  check  the  pursuit  of  a  vic- 
orious    citizen    force,    had    not    its    officers    been    aware 
'  beforehand  that  this  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  whole 
lesign  of  the  battle. 

It  was  in  this  fight  that  the  Persians  must  have   sus- 

od  their  severest  losses,  if  the  term  fight  can  be  applied 

*)  what,  if  the  numbers  of  the  slain  given  by  Herodotus  be 

lear  the  truth,  must  have  soon  degenerated  into  a  massacre. 

Such  of  the  Persian  centre  as  escaped, — they  cannot  \^ 
lave  been  many  in  number, — fled  to  the  ships.  On  reach- 
"ig:  the  shore,  .the  Greeks  called  for  means  of  setting 
to  the  vessels.  As  the  fugitives  from  the  Persian 
ings  must  have  already  reached  the  shore,  and  had,  no 
oubt,  hauled  a  large  number  of  the  ships  into  deep 
•'ater,  the  success  here  attained  by  the  Greeks  was  not 
reat.  The  enemy  seem  to  have  fought  with  the  courage 
f  desperation  to  save  their  sole  means  of  escape,  and  the 
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Athenian  losses  at  this  stage  of  the  fight,  if  not  larg 
numerically,  included  the  polemarch  Kallimachos  an 
Stesilaos,  one  of  the  generals.  Other  prominent  citizen 
fell  in  the  same  combat. 

Pausanias  mentions  that  part  of  the  Persian  army  gc 
involved  in  one  of  the  marshes,  and  was  there  slaughterec 

Pans.  i.  32.  This  detail   is  derived  from  the  picture  preserved  in   th 

^*  Poikile  Stoa  at  Athens.* 

The  marsh  referred  to  is  evidently  the  great  marsh  a 
the  north-east  end  of  the  plain  ;  for  the  cave  of  Pan  i 
mentioned  as  lying  somewhat  farther  from  the  plain  thai 
the  marsh  itself.  The  unfortunates  who  perished  ther 
seem  to  have  been  attempting  to  reach  the  shore  of  th' 
bay  by  making  a  large  circuit.    . 

Of  the  result  of  the  fight  Herodotus  says :  "  In  thi 
way,    the    Athenians   captured   seven    of  the   ships.     Bii 

H.vi,  115.  rowing  rapidly  out  to  sea,  the  barbarians,  with  th( 
remainder  of  their  vessels,  took  from  the  island  in  whicl 
they  had  left  them,  the  slaves  from  Eretria,  and  sailec 
round  Sunium,  wishing  to  reach  Athens  before  the  arriva 
of  the  Athenians.  At  Athens  it  was  alleged  the  bar 
barians  adopted  this  plan,  in  accordance  with  a  design  0 
the  Alkmaeonidae,  who  were  said  to  have,  by  previous 
arrangement,  signalled  to  the  Persians  with  a  shield  wher 
the  latter  were  already  in  their  ships.  So  they  sailed  rounc 
Sunium.     The  Athenians,  however,  marched  with  all  speec 

TT.vi.  116,  to  save  the  city,  and  succeeded  in  getting  there  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Persians.  Having  come  from  the  Herakleior 
at  Marathon,  they  encamped  on  their  arrival  in  anothei 
Herakleion — that  at  Kynosarges.  The  barbarians  on  the 
high  sea  off  Phaleron,  which  was  at  that  time  the  Athenian 
naval  port,  anchored  their  ships  off  that  place,  and  then 
sailed  back  to  Asia." 

The  exact  interpretation  of  Herodotus'  meaning  in  this 
passage    is    not    quite    certain.       He    seems,   however,   to 

*  Cf.  Paus.  i.  1 5.  3,  where  he  is  describing  the  picture  :  T^  Se  Hcrw 
TTJs   fidxv^    ipevyovTes    etVtv    ol    fidp^apoi    Kal    Is    rh   eAos   wOovvres   dAA^Xoi/y. 

Those  who  met  this  fate  must  presumably  have  belonged  to  the 
Persian  centre,  who  would  be  cut  off  from  the  ships  by  the  closing 
in  of  the  Greek  flanks. 
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incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  whole  Persian  land  force  jl 
;  was  engaged  at  Marathon,  and  that  those  who  escaped  ^ 
to  the  ships  after  the  disaster,  when  already  on  board, 
received  the  long-expected  signal  that  the  conspirators 
Athens  had  done  their  work,  and  so  sailed  round 
.^unium  to  Phaleron  in  the  hope  of  seizing  Athens  before 
the  army  from  Marathon  arrived.  Nevertheless,  though 
time  was  all-important  to  them,  they  wasted  precious 
moments  in  removing  the  Eretrian  prisoners  from  the 
islands  in  which  they  had  been  deposited. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  manifest  inconsis- 

u-ncies  of  this  story  are  due  to  Herodotus  having  attributed 

to  the  whole  Persian  fleet  what  were  really  the  movements 

I  of  two  sections  of  it,  namely  of  the  division  which  must 

have  started  for  Athens  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  and 

r>f  a  second  division  which  carried  those  who  survived  the 

I  fight.     The  first  of  these,  no  doubt,  made  its  way  direct 

^    Phaleron  ;  the   second,  after  picking  up  the  prisoners 

the   island,    followed   it,    and    found    it    at   anchor   off 

Phaleron,  whence  the  reunited  force  made  its  way  to  Asia. 

The   details   of   the    shield    incident    hardly   admit    of 

cussion.     The   incident   itself  is   obviously  a  historical 

Tact.     Herodotus   thinks    it  took    place    after   the   battle, 

-^cause  he   is   under    the   impression    that    none    of   the 

-ians  embarked  before  the  battle  was  over. 

From    Marathon   to  Phaleron   is  not   less  than   ninety    ^ 

niles    by  sea.     The   data   for   calculating  the  pace   of   a  ^ 

rii'eme  of  this  period  are  very  imperfect  ;  but  even  at  the 

nost   liberal  computation    of  speed,  and   even   under  the 

i-'ost  favourable  circumstances,  such  a  voyage  would  have 

landed  at  least  nine  or  ten  hours  ;  whereas,  along  the 

>•  route  afforded  by  the  lower  road,  the  Athenians  could 

0  reached  Athens  in  seven  hours,  or  perhaps  less.     In  the 

sent  instance  the  circumstances  were  unfavourable.     Tire 

sels  were  heavily  laden  with  troops,  horses,  and  baggage, 

-uch  an  extent  that  their  pace  must  have  been  reduced 

almost  one-half ;  so  that,  if  they  started  at  daybreak  on 

lie  day  of  the  battle,  they  cannot  have  been  off  Phaleron 

nuch  before  midnight. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that   the  conspirators  would 
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have  shown  such  a  signal  after  the  battle  was  over,  anc 
at  an  hour  when  the  possibility  of  the  Persians  reaching 
Athens  before  the  army  would  have  been  hardly  existent. 

The  ships  which  received  the  signal  carried,  doubtless 
that  part  of  the  force  which  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle 
and  whose  embarkation  was  covered  by  those  who  fought 

The  intention  of  this  embarkation,  which  must  hav( 
been  evident  to  the  Athenians,  accounts  for  the  prompt 
ness  of  their  attack. 

If  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  going  on  ;  if  the  whok 
Persian  force  had  been  still  in  front  of  them,  and  had  showr 
no  disposition  to  move,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Athenians 
should  not  have  abided  by  their  policy  of  masterly  in- 
activity. The  conspiracy  at  Athens  could  not  have  becomt 
dangerous  before  the  Persians  had  got  into  actual  touch 
with  the  conspirators. 

Some  time  in  the  morning  of  that  day  of  the  battle, 
probably  while  it  was  still  in  progress,  but  not  yet  decided 
the  one  half  of  the  Persian  fleet  started,  and,  immediatel} 
after  starting,  received  the  long-delayed  signal. 

The  Athenians,  by  dint  of  extreme  haste,  managed, 
after  the  battle  was  over,  to  reach  Athens  before  the  enemy 
H.  vi.  117.  and  the  latter  never  attempted  to  land. 

The  total  Athenian  losses  in  the  battle  amounted  to  192 
en.  How  many  Plataeans  fell,  Herodotus  does  not 
mention  ;  but  Pausanias  says  that  he  saw  on  the  field  a 
tomb  sacred  to  their  memory.  Many  light-armed  slaves 
must  have  perished  in  such  a  struggle.* 

The  Persian  losses  amounted  to  6400.     As    has  been 

■"H^already  said,  these  must  have  fallen  mainly  on  the  centre, 

of  which,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  battle,  but  few 

can  have  escaped. 

Paus.  i.  32.        Pausanias  says  that  the  place   of  burial  of  the  falleli 

^'     '         Persians  was  not  recognizable  in  his  day. 

From  Phaleron,  Datis  and  Artaphernes  sailed  away  to 
Asia,  taking  with  them  the  unfortunate  Eretrian  captives, 
who  were  sent  (ar  inland,  and  were  settled,  by  orders  of 
Darius,  at  a  place  called  Arderikka,  not  very  far  from  Susa. 

*  Cf.  Paus.  i.  32.  3:  Kai  eVepos  [rat^oj]  TfKaTaLernTi  Botcorcvt/  Kul  Sov\oii. 
e/ittxeVai'TO  yap  Kol  5ov\oi  Tore  irpwTOv. 
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How  long  Datis  and  Artaphernes  remained  at  Phaleron, 
history  does  not  say  ;  but  the  Athenian  army  from  Mara- 
thon cannot  have  been  long  at  Athens  before  the  Spartan 
contingent  arrived  there.  It  had,  presumably,  left  Laconia 
on  the  1 5th  of  the  month,  the  day  of  full  moon  ;  and, 
making  an  extraordinarily  rapid  march,  it  reached  Athens 
in  less  than  three  days.  Its  numbers  are  curiously  small, 
only  2000  men  ;  yet  the  speed  with  which  it  travelled 
shows  that  the  Spartans  were  in  earnest.  They  must 
have  arrived  very  shortly  after  the  battle,  for  they  visited 
the  field  to  view  the  dead  ;  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
6400  corpses  would  be  allowed  to  rot  under  a  Greek  sun, 
unburied  for  many  days. 

Despite  its  brevity,  Herodotus'  account  of  Marathon 
contrasts  favourably  in  certain  respects  with  his  narratives 
of  the  battles  of  ten  years  later. 

Fewer  details  are  given  ;  but  the  main  tactics  employed 
are  far  more  clearly  noted.  l 

The  Greek  generalship  during  the  brief  campaign  was,j//x 
in  respect  to  both  strategy  and  tactics,  the  best  of  thefl 
century.      The    difficulties    which    Kallimachos    and    hisl 
colleagues   had   to   face   were   great.       The     danger    was 
extreme.  •  They  might  have  been  excused  had  they  erred 
on  the  side  of  caution.     The  boldest  course,  taken  in  the 
move  to  Marathon,  proved  the  most  effective.     It  struck 
cit  the  one  weak  point  in  the  otherwise  admirable  Persian, 
design.     It  placed  the  Persians  in  the  manifest  difficulty 
of  a  choice  between  two  strategic  evils.     They  would  either 
have  to  assail  the  Greeks  at  a  great  disadvantage,  or  would, 
in  the  process  of  embarkation,  have  to  face  attack  them- 
selves with  only  a  part  of  their  force. 

Marathon  has,  and  must  always  have,  a  great  place  in 
history.  It  made  a  great  and  immediate  impression  on 
those  who  were  its  contemporaries.  Its  story  would  cer- 
:ainly,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  have  gained  by  exaggera- 
ion.  It  is  only  possible  at  the  present  day  to  surmise 
he  lengths  to  which  that  exaggeration  went;  but  chance 
eferences  in  later  authors  show  that  it  went  very  far. 
Little  of  the  exaggeration  is  found  in  Herodotus.  That 
lonest  old  historian  has  winnowed  out  nearly  all  the  chaff 

O 
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from  the  crop  of  legends  ;  though  it  cannot  be  doubte( 
that  in  the  process  he  has  cast  away  some  of  the  goo( 
grain  also. 

The  loss  may  have  been  unavoidable.  The  machiner 
for  historical  criticism  was  in  his  day  in  its  most  primitivi 
stage  ;  and  the  good  grain  in  the  material  to  be  dealt  wit) 
was  smothered  in  valueless  dust. 

One,  and,  historically  speaking,  the  most  important  sid' 
of  the  exaggeration  of  after-time,  must  be  mentioned.  Th< 
Greek  world,  thanks  no  doubt  to  the  Athenian  presentmen 
of  the  tale,  regarded  Marathon  as  a  defeat  inflicted  on  th' 
full  strength  of  Persia.  It  has  been  shown  that  such  canno 
have  been  the  case. 

Marathon  was  sufficiently  glorious  to  its  victors  t< 
render  any  exaggeration  of  the  success  attained  superfluous 
For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Greek  had  beaten  th' 
Persian  on  his  own  element,  the  land.  The  army  of 
little  state,  possessed  of  no  military  reputation  wort! 
speaking  of,  had  defeated  a  superior  force  of  the  conqueror 
of  a  continent.  The  Greek  had  shown  himself  able  t' 
face  the  best  soldiers  of  his  age  ;  and  the  consciousnes 
of  this  fact,  rapidly  permeating  through  the  whole  of  th 
Hellenic  world  in  Europe,  gave  the  Greek  confidence,- 
nay,  even  rendered  him  all  but  callous  and  careless, — i 
face  of  the  great  danger  which  threatened  him  ten  year 
later. 

Marathon  was  a  greater  Vimiero  in  that  war  which 
to  be  fought  out  in  the  Greek  peninsula. 


(      '95      ) 
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THE   entr'acte:   B.C.   49O-480. 

The  victory  of  Marathon  greatly  increased  the  reputation  n. 
uf  the  man  to  whose  strategy  the  success  was  due.  If  the 
dispositions  before  and  during  the  battle  are  to  be  taken 
IS  a  criterion  of  Miltiades'  military  capacity,  he  must  be 
;iven  the  highest  place  among  those  who  led  Greek  troops 
n  the  land  warfare  of  this  century.  Never,  indeed,  until 
Leuktra,  did  any  Greek  general  display  such  ability  for 
:ommand ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the 
;enius  shown  by  Epaminondas  in  his  dispositions  for  that 
)attle  was  superior  to  that  of  Miltiades  in  dealing  with  the 
nfinitely  more  complicated  political  and  strategical  situation 
if  the  year  490. 

Me   was    now   at   the    zenith   of  his    reputation.     The 

incline  was  fated  to  be  rapid.     It  was  a  feature  in  his  life's 

listory  which  Herodotus  could  not  fail  to  emphasize.     The 

greatness,  the  suddenness  of  the  fall  seemed  to  illustrate  in 

he  most  marked  manner  the  uncertainty  of  human  fortune. 

By  predilection  Herodotus  was  almost  as  much  a  philo- 

opher  as  an  historian.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  merely 

scording  facts  ;  he  wished  to  point  their  moral  ;  and,  con- 

equently,  in  those  cases  in  which  a  story  exemplifies  in 

concrete  some  important   article  of  his  philosophical 

-d,  he  displays  a  tendency  to  emphasize  that  side,  and 

se  features  of  it  which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on 

moral  which  he  wishes  it  to  convey.     The  relief  of  his 

,Lurc  aims  rather  at  philosophical  than  at  historical  effect. 

It  is  so  with  his  tale  of  the  closing  incident  of  Miltiades' 

ircer.     The  striking  reverse  of  fortune  needed,  indeed,  no 

nphasizing.     The  catastrophe  was  sufficiently  marked  to 
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point  its  moral  even  to  the  dullest  intelligence.  But  the 
feature  of  the  story  which  the  world  might  fail  to  notice 
unless  it  were  brought  into  high  relief  was  the  self-incurrec 
nature  of  the  disaster.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  philosophy 
that  he  regards  Fate  as  acting  on  mortals  internally  rathei 
than  externally,  making  them  the  instruments  of  their  owr 
doom.  The  "  agent  provocateur "  appears  late  on  tht 
stage.  In  the  opening  scene  the  victim  is  himself  the 
instrument  of  Fate. 

This  faith  of  his  dominates  his  narrative  of  Miltiades 
disastrous  expedition  against  Paros.  The  man  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  design.  His  folly  and  impiety  cause 
its  failure.  Like  many  another  prominent  character  whc 
appears  upon  the  stage  of  his  history,  he  is  one  unde 
a  doom.  The  circumstances  outside  his  own  persona 
action  which  must  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  fina 
catastrophe,  are  hardly  apparent  in  the  story. 
H.vi.  132.  "After  the  defeat  [of  the  Persians]  at  Marathon,  Mil 
tiades,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  a 
Athens,  acquired  a  still  greater  fame. 

''  He  asked  the  Athenians  to  grant  him  seventy  ships,  to 
gether  with  an  army  and  money  supplies,  without  telling 
them  what  land  he  proposed  to  attack,  but  saying  that,  i 
they  followed  him,  he  would  make  them  rich. 

"  Such  was  his  pretext  for  the  demand  of  the  shipj^ 
The  Athenians,  elated  by  his  promises,  granted  them 
H.  vi.  133.  After  taking  over  his  forces,  Miltiades  sailed  against  Paros 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Parians  had  been  the  aggressors  ii 
sending  a  trireme  to  Marathon  with  the  Persian.  This  wa: 
his  alleged  reason ;  but  he  had  a  grudge  against  tht 
Parians  on  account  of  Lysagoras,  son  of  Tisias,  a  Pariai 
by  birth,  who  had  prejudiced  Hydarnes  the  Persian  agains 
him.  On  arriving  at  the  object  of  attack,  Miltiades  witl 
his  force  besieged  the  Parians,  who  were  shut  up  withii 
their  fortifications ;  and,  sending  in  a  messenger,  h( 
demanded  a  hundred  talents,  saying  that  if  they  did  no 
give  it  him,  he  would  not  withdraw  his  army  until  he  ha( 
destroyed  them." 

The  Parians  refused  the  money,  and  took  meabints  i^ 
the  defence. 
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So  far,  sa)'.s  Herodotus,  the  story  is  a  pan-Hellenic  H.  vi.  134. 
)ne :  but  as  to  what  ensued,  several  versions  were  current, 
^e  only  gives  the  Parian  talc.  For  the  purposes  of 
listory  all  that  is  important  in  it  is  that  a  certain  Timo, 
)riestess  of  Ceres  Thesmophora,  arranged  to  disclose  to 
vliltiades  a  way  by  which  the  city  might  be  captured.  In 
;;iving  the  temple  he  fell  and  dislocated  his  thigh. 

Miltiades,  therefore,  being  in  evil  plight,  sailed   back  H.vi.  135. 
lomc,    neither    bringing    money    to    the    Athenians,    nor 
laving  acquired  Paros,  but  having  besieged  it  for  six  and 
wenty  days  and  laid  waste  the  island."  * 

There  is  an  important  sequel  to  the  story.  The 
'arians  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  as  to  whether 
hey  should  punish  the  priestess. 

"  But  the  Pythian  would  not  allow  it,  saying  that  Timo 
as  not  blameable  for  this,  '  but  that  it  was  fated  that 
liltiades  should  not  end  well,  and  that  she  had  appeared 
3  him  as  a  guide  to  misfortunes.' " 

The  most  striking  point  in  the  tale  of  this  expedition 
1  Paros  is  the  absence  of  adequate  motive  in  the  story 
-;  it  stands.  In  addition  to  this,  it  contains  certain  im- 
robable  details. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Athenians  would  entrust  an  expe- 
'ition    of  this   size   to   either   Miltiades  or  any   one  else, 

*  Ephoros  [Fragm.  107,  Fragm.  Histor.  Graec]  attributes  the 
ising  of  the  siege  to  the  fact  that  the  Athenian  fleet  imagined  that 
signal  impUed  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  still  at  the  neighbouring 
and  of  Mykonos. 

He  thus  seems  to  assume  that  the  Parian  expedition  followed 
imediatcly  upon  Marathon. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  vague  direct  evidence  on  the  question 

'  termines  this  point.     It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 

at  the  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  same  year  as  Marathon  ; 

;  d  the  detail  with  regard  to  the  Persian  ships  seems  to  have  been 

verted  in  the  story  either  by  Ephoros  or  his  original  authority, 

either  (<z)  in  order  to  rationalize  a  story  in  which  the  motive 

was  inadequate, 
or  {b)  because  the  version  followed  was  one  favourable  to 
Miltiades. 
Despite  his  chronological  vagueness,  Herodotus  (vi.  132)  clearly 
i  plies  :in  interval  between  Marathon  and  the  Parian  expedition,  in 
'lich  Miltiades'  reputation  stood  very  high. 
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without  knowing  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Sevent) 
ships  would  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Atheniai 
fleet  of  this  time. 

The  authorities  at  Athens  must  have  been  well  awan 
from  the  beginning  that  Paros  was  the  object  of  attack. 
Cf.  H.  vi.  Of  the  date  of  the  expedition  there  is  no  indication 
inii  ^  given  in  the  story  except  that  Herodotus'  language  implie? 
a  certain  interval  between  Marathon  and  its  departure 
during  which  Miltiades  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than 
before.  It  can  hardly  have  been  in  the  same  year  a^^ 
Marathon  ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  placed  earlier  than 
the  spring  of  489  B.C.  Its  motive  may  have  been  either 
commercial  or  strategic  ;  but  in  either  case  it  aimed  at  the 
acquisition  of  a  strong  footing  on  the  islands  which  bridge 
the  mid-^gean.  Naxos  had  certainly  suffered  in  490.  It 
may  even  have  remained  in  Persian  occupation  ;  and,  if  so 
Paros  was  destined  to  become  what  Samos  and  Naxo.^ 
had  successively  been  in  the  past,  the  outpost  of  Europear 
Greek  trade  along  this  route. 

Such  must  have  been  the  real  motive  lying  behind  the 
pretext  of  the  medism  of  Paros. 

The  expedition  was  certainly  a  failure ;  and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  Miltiades  was  made  the  scapegoat.  The 
democrats  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  revenging  theii 
defeat  of  493  ;  so  Xanthippos  led  the  accusers  in  their 
second  political  prosecution  of  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party.  The  charge  brought  against  him  was  a  capital 
one.  He  himself  was  unable  to  conduct  his  own  defence 
for  the  injured  thigh  was  mortifying,  and  his  end  wa> 
near.  His  friends  who  fought  on  his  behalf  succeeded  sc 
far  that  the  penalty  was  reduced  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talent^ 
He  did  not  live  to  pay  the  fine ;  but  his  son  Kimon 
destined  to  become  famous  in  the  wars  of  twenty  }'ears 
later-,  paid  it  after  his  death. 

The  curiously  composite  nature  of  the  sources  ol 
Herodotus'  history  are  well  illustrated  in  those  passage.^ 
which  relate  to  the  career  of  Miltiades.  Some  originate 
in  a  source  peculiarly  favourable  to  him  ;  others  in  one 
bitterly  hostile.  The  Parian  tale  belongs  conspicuoush 
to  the  latter  class. 
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He  may  have  been  by  character,  he  certainly  was  by 
position,  a  man  about  whom  his  Athenian  contemporaries 
would  form  strong  opinions,  whether  good  or  evil.  The 
leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  a  period  which,  whatever 
the  obscurity  of  the  details  of  the  political  history  of  the 
time,  was  evidently  one  of  fierce  party  contention,  could 
not  hope  in  such  a  state  as  Athens  to  escape  the  defama- 
tion of  political  opponents.  Herodotus  may  or  may  not 
have  ignored  or  toned  down  many  of  the  stories  ;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  worst  he  has  to  say  of  him  is  not 
very  bad,  and  even  that  is  obviously  intended  to  illustrate 
the  infatuation  of  a  doom. 

The  real  features  of  Miltiades  are  blurred  in  the 
historical  portrait.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  most  reliable 
part  of  the  story  is  that  which  is  most  favourable  to  him, 
it  may  be  that  the  modern  world  will  judge  most  truly 
of  him  if  it  thinks  of  him  at  his  best. 

The  extant  history  both  of  Greece  and  Persia  during 
the  years  which  intervened  between  the  Marathonian 
campaign  and  the  great  invasion  of  480  is  ver>^  frag- 
mentary ;  but,  as  it  was  Herodotus'  object  to  tell  the  tale 
of  the  relations  between  the  two,  such  facts  as  he  does 
;  mention  have  in  nearly  every  instance  a  direct  bearing  on 
those  relations,  and  the  gaps  in  the  story  are  not  of  the 
embarrassing  character  of  those  which  are  so  apparent  in 
the  narrative  of  the  years  preceding  the  Ionian  revolt, 
or.  indeed,  in  that  of  the  revolt  itself 

The  failure  at  Marathon  made  Darius  more  desirous  H.  vii.  i. 
than  ever  to  prosecute  his  designs  against  Greece.  In 
spite  of  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  the  events 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  must  have  seriously  shaken 
t  the  prestige  of  Persia  in  the  extreme  western  parts  of  his 
territory.  Darius'  life-work  remained  unfinished  if  he 
could  not  consolidate  this  one  corner  of  the  great  empire 
he  had  reconquered  so  rapidly  in  the  first  years  of  his 
reign.  That  consolidation  was  manifestly  incomplete  if 
the  free  kin  of  his  turbulent  subjects  in  the  far  west  were 
to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having  defied  his 
power. 

He  went  to  work  slowly,  for  the  task  was  great ;  and 
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it  was  all  to  do,  since  Datis  and  Artaphernes  had  failed  to 
establish  a  footing  on  the  western  mainland.  Moreover, 
that  expedition  had  shown  him  the  difficulty,  if  not  the 
impossibility  of  isolating  the  immediate  object  of  attack. 
Pan-Hellenic  sentiment  may  not  at  the  time  have  been 
stronger  west  than  east  of  the  -^gean  ;  but  its  practical 
expression,  in  the  form  of  combination  among  the  states, 
was  infinitely  easier  on"  the  European  than  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  The  years  of  the  revolt  had  furnished  him  with  all 
the  data  for  an  estimate  of  the  formidable  character  of 
this  sentimental  factor  in  the  politics  of  this  western 
border  of  his  empire.  The  punishment  of  the  free 
lonians,  and  the  establishment  of  a  tete-du-pont  on  the 
European  shore,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  force 
sufficiently  large  to  meet  a  formidable  combination  among 
the  Greek  states. 

In  the  years  following  Marathon, — the  last  years  of  his 
eventful  life, — he  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  the  great  expe- 
dition. The  work  was  necessarily  a  work  of  time.  Apart 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  the  last  ten  years 
must  have  severely  strained  even  the  great  resources  of  his 
empire.  Moreover,  those  resources  were,  owing  to  the 
methods  on  which  the  government  of  the  empire  was 
organised,  potential  rather  than  active.  Persia  possessed 
the  materials  for  a  great  army  ;  but  she  did  not  keep  that 
army  in  commission.  Prompt  action  was  impossible  with 
her  when  the  action  was  to  be  on  a  large  scale.  ^ 

Some  years  passed,  and  yet  the  blow  did  not  fall  ^1 
Greece.  The  exhausted  state  of  the  empire,  apart  from 
the  habitual  slowness  in  the  working  of  its  military 
machinery,  must  have  delayed  the  progress  of  the  prepara- 
tions. Darius,  too,  was  in  the  decline  of  his  days  ;  and  it 
may  well  be  that  a  failure  in  his  health,  apparent  some 
years  before  his  actual  death,  led  to  those  quarrels  about 
the  succession,  the  story  of  which  reached  Greece,  and  is 
reproduced  by  Herodotus,  after  his  custom,  with  much  cir- 
cumstantial detail.  This  failure  of  energy  at  the  centre  of 
the  empire  would  entail  a  corresponding  lack  of  energy  in 
the  outlying  parts  of  it. 

Whatever  the  progress  made  in  the  years  immediately 
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succeeding  Marathon,*  an  event  took  place  in  486  which 
diverted  the  attention  of  Darius  to  another  part  of  the 
world.     Egypt  revolted. 

But  the  old  king  was  dying  ;  and  before  the  work  of  sup- 
pressing the  revolt  was  carried  out,  he  passed  away  in  485. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  him  in  connection  with 
his  organization  of  the  empire  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
write  his  obituary  here. 

Singularly  able,  singularly  enlightened,  and,  for  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  singularly  humane,  he  stands  forth 
in  history  as  the  greatest  Oriental  that  ever  ruled  in 
Western  Asia. 

In  the  year  after  Darius  died  the  revolt  in  Egypt  was 
oppressed. 

During  the  six  years  which  followed  the  Marathonian 
campaign  the  march  of  events  at  Athens  had  been  rapid. 

The  victory  won  by  the  democratic  party  in  securing 
he  condemnation  of  Miltiades  (probably  in  489)  shows 
hat,  after  Marathon,  the  finely  balanced  political  scale 
lad  inclined  in  their  direction. f  The  full  reasons  for  this 
:hange  in  the  political  situation  are  unknown,  but  the  failure 
it  Paros  must  have  largely  contributed  to  it,  if  it  was  not 
ts  main  cause.  But  the  democratic  party  which  came  into 
)ower  somewhere  towards  the  close  of  489  was  a  very 
lifferent  party  to  that  of  two  years  earlier.  Its  Peisistratid 
eanings  had  been  brought  to  a  violent  and  sudden  end  by 
he  events  of  490,  and  tyranny  and  its  attendant  medism 
.'ere  for  ever  dead  in  Athens. 

*  In  some  histories  of  Greece,  discredit  is  cast  upon  Herodotus' 
ssertion  that  the  preparation  for  the  great  invasion  was  begun  in  the 
ist  years  of  Darius.  In  the  absence  of  evidence,  this  denial  of  the 
tated  fact  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  general  probability. 

In  reference  to  this  point  I  would  urge  that  the  most  noticeable 
'ature  of  Darius'  policy  towards  the  west  is  its  extreme  tenacity  of 
urpose.  His  plans  had  met  with  the  severest  checks  in  the  course 
f  their  operation,  yet  he  and  his  brother  Artaphernes  had  persisted 
I  their  designs  of  conquest  and  acquisition  in  Europe,  whenever 
rcumstances  rendered  military  and  political  interference  possible. 

t  This  is  attributed  in  some  Greek  histories  to  the  discovery  of  the 
eason  of  the  Alkmneonidce.  So  far  from  being  caused  by  that,  it 
(lace  in  spite  of  it. 
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Still  the  fact  that  Aristides  held  an  archonship  in  thq 
official  year  489-488,  suggests  that  the  triumph  was  a 
triumph  of  a  moderate  and  not  of  an  extreme  democracy, 
the  triumph  of  a  party  largely  recruited  from  among  the 
moderates  who  must  have  supported  the  aristocrats  in  their 
ascendency  during  the  years  preceding  490.  This  section 
would  require  no  urging  to  a  policy  of  ''  anti-tyrannis  "  ; 
and  it  may  well  have  been  the  case  that  the  main  body  of 
the  democrats,  with  eyes  now  opened  to  the  real  nature  of 
that  they  had  misjudged,  were  anxious,  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  to  purge  themselves  of  their  past  sins  by 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  led  them  astray. 

In  the  year  after  Aristides'  archonship  the  law  of 
ostracism  was  passed.  It  was  immediately  put  in  operation 
against  the  close  friends  of  tyranny,  three  being  sent  into 
exile,  among  them  Megakles  the  Alkmaeonid.  This  in 
488-487. 

In  the  next  year,  the  application  of  the  lot  to  the 
selection  of  archons  robbed  those  officials  of  much  of  their 
prestige,  if  not  of  their  power. 

Changed  alike  in  sentiment  and  policy,  the  democracy 
of  Athens  developed  in  the  years  immediately  following 
Marathon  into  that  intensely  patriotic  party  which  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  the  salvation  of  Greece  in  the  greater 
war  which  was  soon  to  come. 

It  was  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ten  years 
interval  that  hostilities  with  ^gina  broke  out  afresh 
The  two  powers  were  still  at  enmity  in  481,  when  the 
Greeks,  in  view  of  the  great  invasion  which  then  so  mani- 
festly threatened  them,  sought  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  such  of  the  Greek  states  as  were  at  variance 
with  one  another. 

Herodotus'  account  of  the  relations  between  Atheu.^ 
and  ^gina  is  very  confused,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  allocate  the  various  incidents  which  marked  those 
relations  even  to  their  probable  dates.  Yet  there  is  nr 
reason  to  doubt  the  main  fact  that  a  serious  struggle  di( 
take  place  between  those  states  in  this  decade,  and,  probably 
in  the  latter  half  of  it. 

In   the   history    of  the    relations   between   Greece  an( 
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IV-rsia  tliis  war  is  of  doubtful  importance  ; — doubtful, 
l)ccause  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  played  a  part  in  bringing 
about  one  of  the  most  momentous  resolutions  that  the 
people  of  Athens  ever  took. 

The  great  development  of  the  silver  coinage  system 
about  this  time  had  made  the  demand  for  silver  much 
ccreater  than  it  had  been  previously.  It  was  possibly  owing 
»  this  cause  that  one  of  the  lessees  who  held  from  the 
State  silver  mines  at  Laurion  in  South  Attica,  sought  to 
increase  the  output  by  exploring  deeper  levels  than  had 
hitherto  been  worked.  After  sinking  his  shaft  to  a  depth 
of  300  feet,  he  came  upon  lodes  of  ore  infinitely  richer  than 
those  at  the  higher  levels,  to  which  the  workings  had  been 
hitherto  confined. 

The  date  generally  attributed  to  this  discovery  and  its 
results  is  484  B.C.  The  income  which  the  State  derived 
from  the  mines  increased  so  greatly,  that  it  became  a 
question  at  Athens  what  had  best  be  done  with  the 
money. 

This  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  at  which 
Themistocles,  who  was  destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  in 
the  war  of  480,  came  to  the  front  in  Athenian  politics.  He 
.|)pears  to  have  held  high  office  some  years  before  this 
lime,*  but  his  predominating  influence  in  Athens  coincides 
with  the  last  five  years  of  this  decade.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  money'' thus  accruing  to  the  State  should 
be  divided  among  the  citizens,  he  urged  that  a  better  use  H.  vii. 
should  be  made  of  it  in  building  200  vessels  for  the  navy.  ^44- 

He  carried  the  proposal.     That  is  certain  ;  but  what  is 
t  certain  is  the  nature  of  the  motive  which  induced  him 
to  make  it. 

Herodotus,  whose  account  of  Themistocles  is  drawn  from 

urces  hostile  to  this  great  man  and  to  that  phase  of  home 

olitics  of  which  he  was  in  this  and   succeeding  years  the 


*  Cf.  Clinton,  "Fasti  Hellenici,"  11^,  26. 

The  archon's  name  recorded  for  01.  71,  4,  is  Themistocles.  His 
identity  with  the  great  Themistocles  is  highly  probable,  though  not 
certain. 

Dionysius  of  Halikarnassos  says  that  Themistocles  was  archon  in 
the  official  year,  493-492. 
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chief  exponent,*  attributes  this  proposal,  not  to  a  wise  fore- 
sight as  to  the  plans  of  Persia,  but  to  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  the  war  with  JEgina.. 

But  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Themistocles  has  preserved  a 
fuller  record  of  his  policy  in  the  years  preceding  the  great 
war  of  480,  a  record  which  bears  all  the  traces  of  reliability, 
and  gives  a  wholly  different  colouring  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time. 

Themistocles'  policy  with  regard  to  naval  matters  was 
not  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  world  in  the  year  484,  but 
dated  from  what  must  have  been  the  very  outset  of  his 
political  career.  Even  before  or  immediately  after  the 
time  of  Marathon,  he  is  advocating  this  policy  in  opposition 
to  Miltiades.t 

Many  regarded  Marathon  as  the  end  of  the  war,  but  he 
looked  upon  it  as  the  beginning  only. 

Plutarch's  statement  as  to  the  early  date  at  which 
Themistocles  began  to  advocate  the  policy  which  was  fated 
to  render  his  name  famous,  has  been  received  in  later  times 
with  much  suspicion,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  general 
unreliability  of  that  historian  as  a  recorder  of  history.  It 
is,  indeed,  frequently  the  case  that  his  statements,  unless 
supported  by  actual  or  presumptive  external  evidence,  can 
not  be  accepted  as  final.  But  in  this  particular  instan 
the  presumptive  evidence  strongly  corroborates  his  story. 

Up  to  500  B.C.  Persia  as  a  naval  power  had  not  play 
any  part  in  the  JEgean.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
during  the  Ionian  revolt  that  she  developed  to  the  full 
this  arm  of  her  service.  After  Lade,  in  494,  the  Persian 
fleet  in  the  Western  seas  becomes  ever  more  prominent 
and  more  important.  Islands  previously  unsubdued  begin 
to  fall  one  by  one  into  her  hands. 

Was  this  a  warning  whose  significance  could  have  been 
misjudged  by  a  Themistocles  } 

Until  484,    however,    the   success   of  his    advocacy  of 

*  This  point  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  dealing  with  the 
charges  of  corruption  brought  against  Themistocles  in  Herodotus' 
history  of  the  war. 

t    Cf.  Plut.  Them.  4.       e-n-pole  $€  ravTU  MiKridSov  Kparijaras  avTiX^yovros. 

ws  IffTopei  2Tfj.aijj.fiporos.     Stesimbrotos  is  a  fifth  century  writer. 
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increase  in  the  navy  seenis  to  have  been  but  partial.  But 
something  had  been  done.  The  Athens,  which  some  nine 
years  before  [about  498  B.C.]  had  been  compelled  to  borrow 
ships  from  Corinth  for  use  against  JEgina,  is  able  in  489 
to  despatch  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  with  Miltiades  to  Paros. 
It  was,  doubtless,  on  the  question  of  expense,  found  impos- 
sible, in  view  of  the  then  resources  of  the  State,  to  build 
and  maintain  a  large  number  of  vessels. 

The  increase  in  the  revenues  from  Laurion  gave 
Themistocles  and  Athens  the  opportunity  for  so  doing. 
Herodotus,  as  has  been  seen,  alleges  that  Themistocles' 
motive  was  the  war  with  ^gina. 

Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  while  saying  that  such 
was  the  object  on  the  face  of  his  proposal,  adds  that  his 
real  motive  was  to  make  preparations  to  meet  the 
Persian. 

To  the  people  he  used,  in  advocating  his  measure,  that 
argument  from  the  present  which  would  appeal  to  them, 
knowing  well  that  the  argument  from  the  future  is  not  one 
which  can  be  expected  to  move  the  feelings  of  the  masses, 
who  have  not  the  means  of  gauging  what  the  future  will 
bring  forth. 

In  this  case  again  Plutarch's  account  of  the  matter  is 
supported  by  other  evidence. 

The  number  of  ships  demanded  was  much  larger  than 
could  have  been  required  for  any  war  with  yEgina.  The 
/Eginetan  fleet  may  have  sufl'ered  severely  in  this  war, 
but  ^gina  could  only  commission  forty-two  vessels  at  the 
time  of  Salamis. 

Nor  can  it  have  required  a  large  amount  of  foresight 

on   the   part   of  any   statesman    who   cared   to   study  the 

question,  to  understand  that  another  attack  of  Persia  must 

come,  and  must  come,  too,  at  no  remote  period. 

^^   This  measure  must  have  been  carried  at  Athens  about 

l^b  time  when    Xerxes  is  described  to  have   been    deli- 

r^Rrating  upon  an  attempt  to  conquer  Greece. 

Succeeding   his   father   in  485,   Xerxes   found   himself 
heir  to  an  Egypt  in  revolt.     That  revolt  was  suppressed 
in  484.     The  nature  of  the  country  made  revolt  in  Egypt  Cf.  H.  vii. 
r    ever  formidable,  and    hence   such   preparations   as    Darius  7" 
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had  made  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  must  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  expended  on  the  campaign  in  Egypt. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  last  years  of  Darius'  life 
would  have  to  be  done  over  again,  if  the  great  design  of 
a  conquest  of  the  whole  of  European  Greece  was  to  be 
persisted  in. 

The  personality  of  Xerxes  is  much  distorted  in  the 
records  of  Greek  historians.  From  Herodotus  onward 
they  with  one  consent  aim  at  emphasizing  the  contrast 
between  the  superficial  magnificence  and  the  pitiful  in- 
capacity of  the  monarch  who  made  so  disastrous  a  failure 
in  his  attack  on  Greece.  Judged,  indeed,  by  his  known 
acts,  Xerxes  appears  to  have  been  much  less  able  and  less 
energetic  than  his  great  predecessor. 

He  was  at  first,  says  Herodotus,  in  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  to  carry  out  the  design  against  Greece.  He  was, 
however,  persuaded  by  Mardonius,  who,  wishing  to  be 
made  governor  of  Greece,  advised  him  from  motives  of 
self-interest. 

It  is  obvious  that  Herodotus'  account  of  events  which 
took  place  on  the  Persian  side  must  be  received  with  the 
utmost  caution,   since   the   occasions   on   which    he  could 
obtain  anything  resembling  authentic  information  on  such 
points  must  have  been  few  and  far  between.    This  reported 
advice   of  Mardonius    may  be   the   mere  creation   of  the 
fancy  of  Greek  tradition,  seeking  to  attribute  to  the  man 
who    dragged    on    the    war    to    its    disastrous    close    the 
responsibility    for   its    inception.     But  it   is,  on    the  other 
hand,  quite   possible  that  Herodotus  did  have  substantial 
evidence  as  to  the  part  which  Mardonius  played  in  the  matter. 
No  great  advantage  from   an  historical  point  of  view 
can  be  gained  by  following  the  long  account  which  Hero- 
dotus gives  of  the  various  influences  which  were  brought 
to  bear  on  Xerxes  for  and  against  the  proposed  expedition. 
Those  persistent  plotters  against  the  freedom   of  Hellas, 
M.  vii.  6.    the   Peisistratidse,  appear   once    more,   this   time  with   an 
oracle-monger  in  their  train,  a  certain  Onomakritos,  who 
is  represented  as  plying  Xerxes  with  oracles  favourable 
to  the  Persian  prospects,  while    suppressing   those  which 
foretold  disaster  to  the  king. 
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A  far  more  significant  influence  is  that  asserted  to 
have  been  exercised  by  the  Aleuadae,  whom  Herodotus 
describes  as  "  Kings  in  Thessaly."  This  great  feudal 
family  from  Larisa  found  itself  in  a  very  difficult  and 
hazardous  position.  They  were  at  the  time  supreme  in 
this  border-land  ;  but  it  was  a  supremacy  which  was 
threatened  by  the  fact  that  the  Persian  frontier  had  been 
advanced  by  Mardonius'  conquest  of  Macedonia  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  their  own  stronghold.  Their  Thessalian 
vassals  were  ofttimes  inclined  to  kick  against  the  pricks  of 
a  quasi-serfdom  ;  and,  furthermore,  their  rulers  must  have 
been  in  a  position  to  gauge  accurately  the  feeling  that 
would  be  excited  among  them  in  the  event  of  a  Persian 
advance,  and  in  case  the  Greeks  farther  south  showed  any 
disposition  to  aid  them  in  resistance  to  that  invasion  which 
must  come  sooner  or  later. 

The  attitude  of  the  Aleuadae  some  few  years  later,  at 
the  time  of  the  war,  was  indeed  calculated  to  give  rise  in 
after-times  to  sinister  reports  as  to  their  previous  proceed- 
ings ;  but  their  position  at  this  time  between  the  upper 
millstone  of  Persia  and  the  nether  millstone  of  Greece 
was  so  uncomfortable,  that  they  may  well  have  sought  to 
escape  from  it  before  the  mill  started  working.  It  was  a 
far  cry  to  Peloponnese  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneius, 
and  a  supremacy  in  Thessaly  under  Persia  was  better  than 
Imo  supremacy  at  all.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  if,  in  their 
providence  of  the  future,  they  made  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  Persian  unrighteousness. 

It  would  flatter  Greek  conceit  to  think  that  their  own 
lenegade  countrymen  could  have  so  much  influence  for 
evil  with  the  Great  King  ;  and  the  part  which  these  families 
of  the  Peisistratidae  and  Aleuadae  are  represented  to  have 
played  in  determining  the  great  war  was  doubtless  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Apart  from  this  motive  for  exaggeration,  there  was  a 
lendency  in  after-times  to  antedate  the  medism  of  those 
who  sided  with  the  Persian  in  the  war  of  480. 

Perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  Aleuadae,  however,  later 
tradition  may  not  have  been  wholly  unjust.  It  would  be 
natural  that  they  should  seek  to  make  some  arrangements 
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with  the  great  Power  which  was  now  at  their  very  gates. 
It  was  to  their  interest  to  do  so  ;  but  no  motive  of  interest 
can  be  assigned  to  their  reported  advocacy  of  an  invasion 
of  Greece  ;  and  this  part  of  the  tradition  preserved  in 
Herodotus  was  probably  a  creation  of  the  imagination  of 
posterity. 

The  language  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Xerxes  and 
his  counsellors  in  the  meeting  at  which  the  king  announced 
his  decision  to  undertake  the  expedition  against  Greece, 
though  it  cannot  have  any  claim  to  an  historical  founda- 
H.  vii.  8.  tion,  still  less  to  historical  accuracy,  is  interesting  as  ex- 
pressing the  Greek  idea  of  the  working  of  the  Oriental  mind. 

Xerxes  places  before  his  council  his  reasons  for  under- 
taking the  expedition.  He  must  not,  as  a  conqueror,  fall 
short  of  his  great  predecessors.  He  must  punish  Athens, 
and,  incidentally,  conquer  Greece.  The  Empire  of  Persia 
must  be  universal. 

Mardonius  then  speaks  on  the  same  side.  He  urges 
that  the  lonians  in  Europe  must  not  remain  free  ;  a  state- 
ment of  an  opinion  which,  whether  uttered  or  not  on  this 
particular  occasion,  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  feature 
of  the  policy  of  those  great  Persian  officials  who  had  ruled 
in  Western  Asia  for  twenty-five  years  past. 

There  are  other  passages  in  the  reported  speech  which 
are  of  the  utmost  interest.  The  acquisition  of  territory 
out  of  sheer  lust  of  conquest  is  advocated,  implying,  to 
Greek  minds,  a  marked  and  striking  contrast  to  the  utter 
absence  of  mere  land-hunger  in  the  Greek  disposition. 

Mardonius*  description  of  the  methods  of  Greek  warfare, 
how  that  "  having  found  out  the  fairest  and  most  leve] 
spot,  they  go  down  to  it  and  fight,"  is  so  apt  that,  though 
the  words  may  never  have  been  uttered  by  Mardonius 
himself,  they  represent,  possibly,  a  sarcastic  criticism  made 
by  some  Persian  with  whom  Herodotus  has  spoken.  The 
Persian  could  not  understand  the  limitations  which  the 
nature  of  the  land  of  Greece  placed  upon  the  methods  ol 
warfare  of  its  inhabitants. 

Finally,  Mardonius  urges  that  the  Greek  will  be  scared 
into  submission  by  the  mere  numbers  with  which  Persic 
can  take  the  field. 
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Of  all  the  members  of  the  council  only  one  is  repre-  H.  vii.  10. 
sented  as  having  dared  to  oppose  the  scheme.     This  was 
Artabanos,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  uncle  of  Xerxes.     He 
represents    the    "  little    Persian "    side    of    contemporary 
politics. 

He  opens  his  speech  with  a  passage  which  might  have 
been  culled  from  a  drama  of  Euripides.  He  proceeds  to 
point  out  with  what  disastrous  results  his  warnings  as 
to  the  "Scythian"  expedition  had  been  disregarded.  He 
then  gives  a  forecast  of  the  war  which,  had  it  been  made 
at  this  time,  would  have  been  singularly  justified  by  events. 
After  this  he  indulges  in  philosophical  remarks  peculiarly 
in  accord  with  Herodotus'  own  views,  and  winds  up  with  an 
estimate  of  the  Greeks  peculiarly  flattering  to  that  people. 

The  retort  of  Xerxes  is  conceived  in  the  typical  form 
that  an  absolute  monarch  of  the  East  might  be  expected 
to  employ  towards  an  adviser  whose  advice  was  unpala- 
table. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  at  a  time  so  momentous 
the  supernatural  should  make  its  appearance  in  Herodotus' 
history.  ^ 

Xerxes'  resolution  is  shaken  by  Artabanos'  advice.  H.  vii.  12,^ 
He  even  decides  to  follow  it,  though  warned  in  a  dream  "^^^'^*  ^ 
not  to  change  his  resolution.  The  warning  comes  a  second 
time.  He  consults  Artabanos,  and  suggests  that  he  should 
put  on  the  royal  apparel  and  sleep  in  the  royal  bed,  and 
so  make  experiment  whether  the  dream  would  come  to 
him.  To  him  also  the  vision  comes;  and  he,  too,  is 
converted.  So  jealous  are  the  gods  of  human  greatness, 
and  so  persistent  were  they  in  leading  the  great  king 
into  disaster ! 

Having  decided  on  the  expedition,  Xerxes  proceeded  H.  vii.  20. 
with  his  preparations.     Herodotus  says  that  he  took  four 
whole  years   in   making  them,   and   that   he  began  them 
immediately  after  suppressing  the  revolt  of  Egypt. 

No  useful  end  can  be  gained  by  following  in  detail 
through  the  pages  of  Herodotus  the  exaggerated  estimate 
which  the  Greek  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  expedi- 
:ion  and  of  the  preparations  made  for  it.  All  that  will 
36    attempted    here   will    be   to   show   what,   on   a  sober 
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estimate  of  possibilities  and  probabilities,  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  The  obvious 
exaggerations  of  the  Greek  estimate  have  led  writers  in 
modern  times  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  exaggerated 
depreciations  of  the  magnitude  of  this  supreme  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  great  Empire.* 

Whatever  the  obscurities  of  the  detailed  evidence,  one 
reliable  fact  seems  to  stand  forth :  that  this  was  an 
unusual  effort  on  the  part  of  Persia.  The  levy  of  troops 
for  the  expedition  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  one. 

Allowing  for  the  Greek  exaggeration  of  numbers,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  full  levy  of  the 
Persian  land  forces  produced  an  army  of  about  half  a 
million.  It  had  been  called  out  for  the  Scythian  expe- 
dition, nearly  twenty  years  before  this  time.  This  full  levy 
was,  however,  rarely  made,  and  only  when  circumstances 
imperatively  demanded  it.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  on 
such  occasions  the  Great  King  assumes  the  command. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  number  of  troops  put  into 
the  field  during  the  Ionian  revolt  amounted  from  begin- 
ning to  end  to  numbers  even  exceeding  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary general  levy ;  but  it  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  that  war 
that  the  Government  at  Susa  carries  it  on  by  means  of 
reinforcements  despatched  at  various  times.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  single  great  levy. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  troops  employed  on 
land  in  the  campaign  of  480  amounted  to  more  than  half  a 
million.! 
H.  vii.  60,  In  Herodotus  the  numbers  of  the  expedition  run  into 
'  millions.  The  exaggeration  is  so  hopelessly  great  that  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  statements 
made.l 

*  E.g.  Delbriick  attributes  to  Xerxes  an  army  of  from  65,000  to 
75,000  combatants. 

t  Herodotus  (vii.  60)  reckons  the  land  army  at  1,700,000,  and  the 
total  effective  at  2,641,610  (vii.  185).  He  (vii.  186)  says  that  this 
number  must  be  doubled  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  full  total  of  the 
expedition. 

X  Herodotus  probably  arrived  at  these  numbers  from  information 
picked  up  from   various  towns   all  round  the  ^gean,  furnished  by 
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It  is  only  when  the  historian  deals  with  the  relatively 
moderate  dimensions  of  the  force  left  behind  with  Mar- 
donius  in  479,  which  he  says  amounted  to  3CX),ooo  men, 
that  his  evidence  on  this  particular  point  becomes  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  numbers  he  gives  of  the  Greek 
contingents  at  Plateea,  derived  apparently  from  some 
official  information,  amount  altogether  to  over  100,000 
men.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Mardonius  did 
not  face  the  Greek  on  that  occasion  with  an  army  in  a 
less  proportion  than  two  to  one  to  that  of  the  enemy.  If 
so,  Herodotus'  statements  must  approximate  to  the  truth. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  Mardonius  retained  with  him  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  original  land  force,  and  this 
would  be  in  general  accord  with  an  estimate  of  over  half 
a  million  for  the  total  numbers  of  the  land  army.* 

The  preparation  and  collection  of  such  a  force,  drawn 
from  every  race  in  that  extensive  empire,  would  be  neces- 
sarily a  work  of  time;  and,  apart  from  this,  the  Orient 
does  not  work  quickly.  Whatever  the  faults  committed 
in  the  war,  the  excellence  of  the  organization  on  the 
Persian  side  must,  in  certain  important  respects,  have  been 
remarkable  ;  and  that  organization  cannot,  for  the  purposes 
of  an  expedition  of  such  magnitude,  have  been  a  brief  work. 

The  exaggeration  in  Herodotus'  statement  that  the 
expedition  took  four  years  to  prepare,  may  not,  therefore, 
be  very  great.  One  deduction  must  be  made.  Egypt 
was  not  reduced  until  Darius  had  been  dead  a  year,  and 
therefore  its  reduction  may  fall  late  in  484 ;  and,  if  so,  the 
period  of  preparation  cannot  have  greatly  exceeded  three 
years. 

persons  who  had  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  army,  or  had  heard 
of  it  from  others  who  had  been  eye-witnesses.  The  enormous  exaggera- 
:ions  of  estimate  made  by  eye-witnesses  in  estimating  the  numbers  of 
1  crowd  of  quite  moderate  dimensions,  may  easily  account  for  the 

mpossible  numbers  stated  to  and  by  Herodotus. 

*  Those  who  state  a  much  smaller  number  than  this  do  not  take 

nto  account  the  Oriental  reliance  on  numbers,  an  Eastern  characteristic 

vhich  the  Persian,  unless  he  is  much  traduced,  fully  shared. 

I  hesitate  to  express  any  conjecture  as  to  the  possible  maximupi 

)f  the  land  force  on  this  occasion.     No  evidence  on  this  point  can  be 

aid  to  exist. 
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It  was  early  in  these  years  of  preparation  that 
labourers  were  sent  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  low  and 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  Mount  Athos  with  the 
mainland  of  Chalkidike.  The  disaster  to  Mardonius'  ex- 
pedition in  492  had  aroused  within  the  Persian  breast  a 
dread  of  this  formidable  promontory. 

The  plan  of  the  expedition  was,  indeed,  a  return  to 
that  of  the  expedition  of  492.  Marathon  had  shown  the 
Persians  that  an  attack  on  Greece,  or  even  on  Athens,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  must  be  organized  on  a  larger  scale 
than  any  expedition  which  could  be  put  on  board  a  fleet. 
The  expedition  of  Mardonius  had  been  successful  as  far 
as  human  agency  was  concerned  ;  that  of  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernes,  though  launched  against  an  infinitely  less  formid- 
able object  of  attack,  had  been  a  serious  failure.  The 
most  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  contrast  would  be 
the  comparison  of  size. 

While  the  canal  at  Athos  was  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, a  bridge  was  being  built  over  the  Strymon  river,  and 
ropes  were  being  prepared  for  the  great  bridges  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  Large  depots  of 
provisions  were  also  collected  at  various  points  on  the 
intended  route,  at  Leuke  Akte  in  Thrace,  at  Tyrodiza  in 
Perinthia,  at  Doriskos,  at  Eion,  and  in  Macedonia. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    MARCH   OF   THE   PERSIAN   ARMY.      PREPARATIONS 
IN   GREECE. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these  preparations  were  more 
or  less  complete  by  the  time  that  the  winter  of  481  set  in. 

It  was  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  this  year  that 
part  of  the  land  army,*  having  assembled  at  Kritalla  in 
Cappadocia,  began  its  march  to  Sardes.  Herodotus 
enumerates  the  various  places  it  passed,  with  descriptions 
of  interesting  features  at  each,  as  in  a  guide-book. 
Whether  he  had  actually  visited  them  himself  or  not, 
may  be  a  matter  for  discussion  ;  he  could,  no  doubt,  get 
plenty  of  information  with  regard  to  them  from  Ionian 
and  other  Greek  merchants  who  traversed  the  great  trade 
routes,  not  to  speak  of  what  was  contained  in  the  works 
of  Ionian  geographers. 

Crossing  the  Halys  river,  the  army  entered  Phrygia, 
and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Kelaen?e. 

At  that  town  it  was  entertained  by  a  certain  Pythios, 
son  of  Atys,  a  Lydian,  whose  enormous  wealth,  as  reported 
in  Herodotus,  recalls  the  series  of  Greek  legends  in  which 
this  land  plays  the  part  of  Manoa,  the  city  of  pure  gold 
of  the  legends  of  Elizabethan  days. 

From  Kelrenae,  the  army  journeyed  past  Anaua,  with 
its  salt  lake,  to  Kolossae,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  which  the 
Lykos,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  had  an  underground 

«  *  The  description  of  the  route  adopted  renders  it  improbable  that 
this  body  of  troops  included  much  more  than  the  local  levies  of  Western 
Asia.  Sardes  was  the  real  place  of  rendei^vous,  though  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  contingents  did  not  join  the  main  force  until  it 
arrived  at  Abydos. 
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course,  ten  stades  long.  Thence  by  Kydrara  on  the 
Lydian  border,  where  was  an  inscribed  boundary  pillar 
erected  by  Croesus  ;  and  so  by  Kallatebos  to  Sardes. 

H.  vii.  32.  Arrived  at  Sardes,  the  king  sent  heralds  to  demand 
earth  and  water  from  the  States  of  Greece,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Marathonian  expedition,  the  Persian  wished  to  form  an 
estimate   of   the   amount  of  opposition  which    he   might 

H.  vii.  34.  expect.  Meanwhile  the  engineers  at  the  Hellespont  were 
constructing  their  bridges  at  Abydos,  where  the  strait  is 
narrowest.  Those  who  have  seen  the  strong  current  which 
flows  through  this  channel  will  be  best  able  to  appreciate 
the  engineering  skill  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
their  construction. 

One  bridge  was  made  by  the  Egyptians,  the  other  by 
the  Phoenicians.  The  bridges  first  made  were  broken  in 
a  storm,  and  Herodotus  tells  several  tales  of  the  childish 
expressions  of  vexation  employed  by  Xerxes  ;  how  he  had 
the  waters  scourged  ;  how  he  let  fetters  down  into  them, 
and  would  have  had  them  branded.  The  engineers  were 
beheaded,  pottr  encoiirager  les  atitres,  after  the  simple, 
effective  method  of  those  days.  The  new  bridges  were 
more  permanent  structures. 

H.  vii,  36.  Herodotus,  doubtless,  had  plenty  of  opportunity  in 
later  time  of  getting  information  as  to  the  structural  pecu- 
liarities of  the  bridges  from  the  Greeks  of  those  parts ; 
but  his  actual  description  is  somewhat  obscure  in  respect 
to  one  important  detail.  The  two  bridges  seem  to  have 
left  the  Asiatic  side  at  points  quite  close  together.  The 
western  one,  that  towards  the  ^gean,  appears  to  have 
crossed  the  strait  direct,  a  distance  which  Herodotus  gives 
as  seven  stades,  or  somewhat  over  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  other  diverged  in  an  oblique  direction  up  the 
strait  towards  the  Propontis,  and  reached  the  European 
shore  some  distance  from  its  fellow.  They  were  formed 
of  triremes  and  pentekonters,  slung  on  long  cables  of  flax 
or  papyrus,  there  being  314  vessels  in  the  western  and  360 
in  the  eastern  bridge.  The  current  flows  rapidly  from  the 
Propontis ;  and  though  Herodotus  only  mentions  the 
eastern  bridge  as  being  anchored   up  stream,    it   must  be 
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i)resumed   that  both    were  secured    in  that    way.      In  the 
;ime  way  both  would  have  to  be  anchored  down  stream 

ilso,   by  reason,  as    Herodotus  himself  mentions,   of  the 
)uth  and  south-west  winds. 
In  both  bridges  the  prows   of  the  supporting   vessels 

were  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  current,  which  at 

this  point  in  the  Hellespont,  owing  to  a  bend  in  the  course 
f  the  strait,  runs,  at  one  place  just  north  of  Abydos,  across 

the  channel,  slanting  from   the   European  to  the    Asiatic 

shore.  * 


*  On  the  Passage  describing  the  Details  of  the  Structure  of 
the  Bridge. 

The  passage  is  as  follows  : — (vii.  36). 

VX^vyvvaav  ^t  w^e.     FltvrtjKOvrf/oout,'  Koi  Tpnjpeag  (TwOivreg, 

VTTO    fllv    ri)v    irpOQ    TOV    Eus^n'OU    TTOVTOV    i^lJKOVTa    TS    KOi    Tpll]- 

KCKTiac;,  viro  8t  Trjv  tTeprjV  TECFcrepecrKaioeKa  Kcn  rpiriKOcriag,  tov 
idv  WovTOV  iTTLKapaiaq,  tov  Se  'EXXrjcrTroyrou  Kara  poov  tva 
avaKU)\im^  tov  tovov  tiZv  ottAwv. 

The  critical  words  are  those   underlined.     Herodotus' 

meaning  is  clear  ;  but  the  application  of  it  is  obscure.     He 

means  that  the  vessels  of  the  eastern  bridge  were  "  oblique 

in   position,"  whereas   those  of  the  western  were    "down 

tream." 

The  current  at  this  point  in  the  Hellespont  does  not 
follow  the  middle  line  of  the  strait.  There  is  a  strong  bend 
off  Abydos,  the  channel,  which  up  to  this  point  comes  from 
the  Propontis  in  a  south-west  direction,  turning  due  south. 
The  current  accordingly  struck  the  European  shore  near 
Sestos,  and  then  rebounded  on  to  the  Asian  shore  at 
Abydos  {cf.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  591).  The  eastern  bridge, 
therefore,  which  went  from  Abydos  in  a  line  not  greatly 
divergent  from  the  direct  line  from  Abydos  to  Sestos, 
would  have  an  axis  inclined  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  line 
of  the  current  at  this  point  ;  therefore,  when  Herodotus  says 
its  supporting  vessels  were  oblique,  does  he  mean  oblique 
to  this  line  of  current,  as  they  would  be,  if  their  axes  were 
in  their  ordinary  position  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
bridge  ;  or  has  he  in  his  mind  a  different  kind  of  obliquity, 
i.e.  were  they  slewed  round  in  such  a  way  that  their  prows 
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Six  cables,  two  of  white  flax  and  four  of  papyrus,  held 
each   bridge  in  place,  and  on  these  trunks  of  trees  were 

pointed  up  the  stream,  which  was  itself  oblique  at  this 
point  ? 

As  a  practical  question  of  engineering,  it  is  infinitely 
more  probable  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  The  capable 
engineers  who  constructed  the  bridge  were  extremely  un- 
likely, in  view  of  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  to  expose 
their  work  to  the  enormous  strain  which  the  position  of  its 
supporting  boats  all  but  broadside  on  to  the  line  of  current 
would  have  involved. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  it  is  certain  that  Hero- 
dotus would  have  thus  interpreted  his  own  description.  At 
the  same  time,  descriptions  by  the  ancients  involving  a 
reference  to  relative  positions  have  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  caution.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  strictest 
meaning  of  their  words  is  proved  by  the  context  not  to  be 
the  sense  they  wish  to  convey.  In  these  days  of  maps  and 
instruments  of  precision,  we  are  infinitely  more  strict,  or, 
perhaps,  less  liable  to  error  in  orientation,  than  those  who 
did  not  possess  such  things,  save  in  the  rudest  possible 
form. 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  mistake  among  ancient 
writers,  in  the  course  of  a  description,  is  to  alter  the  point 
of  view,  or  the  object  to  whose  position  the  positions  of 
other  objects  are  being  referred.  Polybius  conspicuously 
does  so  in  describing  the  valley  running  up  from  Lake 
Trasimene.  A  few  chapters  further  on,  Herodotus  does 
the  same  thing  (vii.  42),  for  he  describes  the  Persians  in 
their  march  as  leaving  Mount  Ida  on  the  left,  whereas  he 
should  have  said  right,  thus  confusing  his  own  point  of 
view  from  the  sea  with  theirs. 

Furthermore,  apart  from  inaccuracy  of  orientation, 
there  was  a  lack  of  technical  language,  such  as  could  be 
employed  in  such  description.  When  Herodotus  says  the 
boats  of  the  western  bridge  were  Kara  |0oor,  'Mown  stream," 
it  is  probable  that  he  is  merely  employing  a  phrase  which 
came  handy  to  him,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  paraphrase 
he  would  have  had  to  employ  to  express  the  fact  that 
their  axes  were  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge, 
though  this  was  the  fact  really  in  his  mind.  This  is  the 
idea  upmost  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  those  in  the 
second  bridge  as  being  eTrtKapoiai,  "  oblique."  Their  axes 
were  not  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge. 
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placed.  A  roadway  was  formed  on  this  foundation,  com- 
posed of  brushwood  with  earth  laid  upon  it,  and  each 
bridge  was  fenced  in  throughout  its  whole  length. 

After  spending  the  winter  of  481-480  at  Sardes,  H.  vii.  37. 
Xerxes  started  on  his  march  at  the  beginning  of  spring. 
Herodotus  asserts  that  his  departure  was  signalized  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  He  is  certainly  mistaken  in  attributing 
an  eclipse  to  this  date  ;  *  but  popular  tradition  was  but  too 
apt  to  mis-date  such  phenomena  in  order  to  make  them 
rolticide  with  some  momentous  event  in  history. 

The  Persian  household  troops,  gorgeously  caparisoned,  h.  vii.  40, 
Tonned   the   body-guard  of  the  king  on  his  march.     The4i- 
total  number    of  this    corps    (Vdite  amounts  to  24,000  in 
Herodotus'  enumeration. 

Herodotus,  writing  for  an  audience  that  wished  above 
all  to  be  amused,  tells  many  a  tale  of  the  incidents  of  the 
march.  They  are  pleasant  reading  enough,  but  they  are 
not  history.  They  had,  however,  a  serious  as  well  as  a 
lighter  side.  He  wished  to  bring  before  his  countrymen  a 
picture  of  that  life  of  the  East  which  few  of  them,  perhaps, 
could  realize  ;  of  the  illogical  decrees  of  absolutism  ;  of 
anything  and  everything  which  could  display  to  them 
the  contrast  between  a  splendid  liberty  and  a  splendid 
servitude. 

The  route  followed  by  the  army  in  its  march  from  H.  vii.  42. 
'.Sardes  to  the  Hellespont  led  it  over  the  river  Kaikos 
into  Mysia.  Then  leaving  Mount  Kane  on  the  left,  it 
massed  through  Atarneus  to  Karine.  Thence  it  marched 
ihrough  the  plain  of  Thebe,  and  passing  Adramyttion 
ind  Antandros,  and,  keeping  Mount  Ida  on  the  right,\  it 
-ntered  the  territory  of  Ilium.  From  there  it  passed  near 
llhoetion,  Ophrynion  and  Dardanos  to  Abydos. 

At  Abydos  Xerxes  reviewed  his  army.    A  philosophical  H.  vii.  44. 
lialogue  with  Artabanos  on  Herodotus'  pet  philosophical 
heme  is  also  attributed  to  him  by  the  historian.    Later  in 

*  Calculations  show  that  the  only  eclipses  about  this  time  visible 
t  Sardes  occurred  on  October  2,  480  (mentioned  H.  ix.  10),  and 
"ebruary  16,  478. 

t  Herodotus  says  on  the  left.  It  is  obvious  that  he  has  confused 
is  point  of  view,  and  is  speaking  from  that  of  a  traveller  voyaging  in 
ip  up  the  coast. 
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the  conversation  the  political  situation  is  discussed.    Ther 
is  one  of  those  numerous  and  significant  references  to  th 
fact  that  the  Athenians  alone  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  neve 
been  subdued  by  Persia,  references  which,    if  not  alway 
historical  in  their  setting,  suggest  that  Herodotus  had  ii 
conversation  with  those  acquainted  with   the   workings  o 
Persian  policy,  acquired  the  idea  that  it  was  largely  influencec 
by  this  motive.     The  advisability  of  employing  the  Ionian 
of  Asia  in  the  impending  expedition  is  also  debated. 
H.  vii.  58.        The  fleet  also  had  evidently  assembled  at  the  Helles 
pont  ;   for,   after  the  army   had   crossed  the   bridge,   it  i 
reported  to  have  sailed  to  Cape    Sarpedon,  and  there  t 
have  waited.      From   its   landing   near   Sestos,   the  arm 
marched  up  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  leaving  the  city  c 
Kardia   on   the   left,  and   passing   through   a    town    callc' 
Agora.     Thence  it  rounded  the  Bay  of  Melas,  and  crossC' 
the  river  of  that  name.     The  waters  of  this  stream,  say 
Herodotus,   did  not  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  the  arm^ 
He  is  anxious  to  emphasize  in  every  way  the  magnitude  ( 
the  expedition  ;  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  rivers  to  mee 
the  needs  of  the  great  host  is  an  ever  recurrent  theme  i 
his  history  of  it.     In  many  instances  the  detail  would  b 
true.     The  eastern  torrent  is   reduced  to  very  small  pre 
portions   in  the  summer  months,  and   oft-times  its  bed 
quite  dry. 

From  the  Melas  they  marched  westward,  passing  b 
^nos,  an  ^olian  city,  and  the  lake  Stentoris,  and  5 
reached  Doriskos.  Thither  also  came  the  fleet.  The  to\v 
itself  was  in  the  plain  of  the  Hebros  river,  but  not  c 
the  actual  coast.  On  the  seashore  near  it  stood  Sale, 
Samothracian  city,  and  Zona.  Here  Xerxes  numbere 
his  army.  The  method  of  numeration  reported  may  ( 
may  not  have  been  actually  employed.  Ten  thousan 
men  were  collected  on  a  space  of  ground  ;  this  wi 
then  marked  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was  crowde 
on  to  this  area  in  detachments.  The  sum  total  was,  sa} 
Herodotus,  1,700,000.  This  statement  of  numbers  h 
already  been  discussed.  It  is  without  doubt  exaggerate 
at  least  two-fold,  if  not  more. 

A  list,  continued    through  many  chapters,  is  given 
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the  various  contingents  composing  the  host,  together  with  H.  vii.  61, 
their  arms  and  other  details.     To  take  it  in  detail  would  "'^' 
be    wearisome,   and    is    unnecessary.      It   amounts    to    an 
enumeration  of  all  the  races  in  Asia  known  to  the  Greeks. 
That  most  of  them  were  represented  in  the  motley  crowd, 
is  doubtless   the  case ;  but   it  is  probable  that  the  list  is 
founded  on  information  culled  from  Ionian  geographers.    Of  h.  viii.  82. 
the  generals  commanding  the  army,  Mardonius  is  the  only 
one  who  has  been  in  the  highest  command  before.     The 
others   are   unknown   to   previous  history.     One  of  them, 
Smerdomenes,   is    a   son    of   the    Otanes  who  had    com- 
manded in  the  Hellespont  some  twenty-seven  years  before. 

The  number  of  war-vessels  amounted  to  1 207.  If  this 
number  be  correct  (and  there  are  no  solid  grounds  for 
doubting  it),  the  levy  on  this  occasion  had  been  just 
double  the  ordinary  naval  levy  of  600  ships. 

The  numbers  of  the  contingent  as  reported  by  Hero- 
dotus are : — 


L 


Phoenicians  and  Syrians 

Egyptians 

Cypriotes  . 

Cilicians    . 

Pamphylians 

Lycians     . 

Dorians  of  Asia 

Carians 

lonians 

Islanders  . 

yEolians    . 

Hellespontines 


300  sh 

ips 

200  „ 

150 

100 

30 

50 

30 

70 

100 

17 

60 

100 

207  ships. 


Reckoning  at  least  100  of  the  ships  from  Cyprus  as 
having  been  contributed  by  Greeks,  it  will  be  seen  that 
of  the  total  of  1207,  the  Greeks  contributed  407  vessels. 

Persians,  Medes,  and  Sakae  served  as  marines  on 
board  the  fleet.  The  Phoenician  ships,  especially  those  of 
the  Sidonians,  were  the  best  sailers. 

Besides  these  first  class  vessels  of  the  fleet,  there  were  II.  viii.  91, 


I 


lOI 


H.  > 

121. 
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thirty-  and  fifty-oared  ships  and  transports  to  the  number 
of  3000. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Herodotus'  own  native  place, 
Halikarnassos,  a  lady  for  whom  he  had  a  great  admiration, 
seems  to  have  commanded  the  whole  contingent  of  the 
Dorians  of  Asia. 

H.  vii.  After  reviewing  the  fleet  off  the  Doriskan  shore,  Xerxes 

is  reported  to  have  held  a  conversation  with  Demaratos, 
the  exiled  King  of  Sparta,  and  to  have  heard  some  plain 
and  unpalatable  truths  from  him  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  resistance  he  must  expect  to  meet  with 
from  the  Greeks,  and  especially  from  the  Spartans.  It 
has  its  place  in  the  plot  of  the  great  drama  The  king 
did  not  go  to  his  fate  unwarned. 

Of  the  course  of  the  army  from  Doriskos  to  Therma,  but 
little  need  be  said.  The  army  marched  in  three  divisions, 
one,  with  Xerxes,  taking  the  well-known  coast  road,  past 
various  places  named  by  Herodotus :  the  Samothracian 
fortresses,  Mesembria,  and  Stryme,  a  city  of  the  Thasians. 
Thence  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Maronea,  Dikaea,  and  Abdera : 
past  Pistyros  and  certain  forts  of  the  Pierians.  Mount 
Pangaeus  they  left  on  their  right,  keeping,  that  is,  on  the 
coastward  side  of  it.  They  then  reached  Eion  on  the 
Strymon  river,  and  passing  that  stream  by  a  bridge  which 
had  been  constructed  at  Enneahodoi  or  Nine  Ways, 
marched  to  Akanthos  by  way  of  Argilcs  and  Stagiros. 

During  this  passage,  says  Herodotus,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  through  which  the  army  passed  were 
pressed  into  the  service. 

Herodotus  thus  describes  the  coast  route  with  con- 
siderable detail,  mentioning,  moreover,  various  geographical 
features  which  are  not  given  here.  He  has  almost 
certainly  traversed  it,  possibly  in  a  journey  through 
Macedonia  to  Northern  Greece,  of  which  there  are  such 
evident  traces  in  his  later  books. 

But,  though  he  says  that  two  of  the  Persian  divisions 
took  inland  courses,  he  gives  no  real  indication  of  what 
they  were,  though  the  mention  of  the  Satrae  and  the 
description  of  their  country  suggests  that  one  at  least  of 
these  routes  went  near  the  higher  peaks  of  Rhodope     It 
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is,  indeed,  impossible  on  the  practical  question  of  physical 
and  military  possibilities,  if  Herodotus  is  right  in  his 
assertion  with  regard  to  this  inland  line  of  advance,  to 
identify  it  with  any  other  than  a  route  leading  to  the 
sources  of  the  Hebros,  and  then  southward  down  the 
>  \ios  or  Strymon  valleys  into  Macedonia.* 

I'Vom  Akanthos  the  fleet  made  its  way  by  the  canal 
through  Athos  to  Therma,  touching  at  various  small 
Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Chalkidike  peninsula, 
and  impressing  ships  and  men  from  them. 

The  main  army  made  its  way  direct  across  the  base  of 
the  peninsula  to  Therma. 

There  the  expedition  rested. 

From  there  the  king  w^ent  by  ship  to  explore  the 
great  pass  into  Thessaly,  where  the  river  Peneius  has  cut 
the  deep  vale  of  Tempe  between  the  heights  of  Olympus 
and  Ossa.  Herodotus  takes  the  opportunity  to  put  into 
his  mouth  some  striking  comments  on  the  physical 
|)eculiarities  of  the  region,  which  are,  no  doubt,  the  H-  vii. 
historian  s  own,  derived  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  '^°* 
the  land. 

From  Tempe  Xerxes  returned  to  the  army  at  Therma. 

It  was  after  Xerxes  had  reached  Therma  that  the  real 
difficulties  of  his  land  march  began.  Hitherto  the  route 
had  traversed  that  north  shore  of  the  ^gean  along  which, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  nature  has  provided  a 
strip  of  lowland  which,  though  narrow,  does  not  present 
great  physical  obstacles  to  the  march  of  an  army.  But 
now  all  was  different.  It  was  as  though,  after  traversing 
an  unimpeded  high  road,  he  had  to  enter  upon  a  region  of 
enclosures,  whose  mountain  walls,  stupendous  in  difficulty, 
if  not  in  height,  forced  him  to  take  a  winding  pathway 

*  The  physical  difficulties  of  the  interior  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
ogether  with  the  practical  question  of  commissariat,  render  it 
)robable  that  Herodotus  is  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  this  inland 
narch,  and  of  the  troops  which  undertook  it.  The  main  body  of  the 
rmy  must  almost  certainly  have  pursued  the  coast  road,  which  was 
asy,  supplied  with  depots  of  stores,  and  in  touch  with  the  fleet.  The 
ivisions  which  went  inland  were  probably  large  detachments  sent  to 
ispire  awe  in  the  breasts  of  the  inland  tribes,  so  as  to  discourage 
liem  from  any  attempt  to  cut  the  line  of  communications. 
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leading  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  narrow  passages  by 
which  these  walls  were  pierced.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
serious  consideration  which  those  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  to  face. 

Hitherto  the  line  of  march,  which  had  lain  along  the 
immediate  sea  coast,  had  been  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  plan  of  advance  adopted, — a  plan  founded  essentially 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  with  the  land  forces. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  dual  nature  of  this 
advance  was  largely  designed  with  intent  to  supply  the 
commissariat  of  the  army,  as  well  as  with  the  idea  of 
military  co-operation  between  it  and  the  fleet. 

The  huge  numbers  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the 
Persian  army  are  not  merely  open  to  doubt ;  they  are 
practically  impossible  ;  but  there  exists  no  evidence  what- 
ever which  would  justify  the  assumption  that  the  numbers 
were  aught  but  very  large  indeed.  They  must  have  amounted 
at  the  lowest  estimate  to  several  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  expedition  was  a  great  effort  by  a  great  empire,  by 
far  the  greatest  empire  of  its  time,  and,  during  the  short 
period  of  its  vigorous  life,  one  of  the  greatest  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  difficulty  of  transporting  such  a 
force  round  the  long  circuit  of  the  ^gean  must  have  heeM 
enormous  ;  and  the  bare  fact  that  it  was  transported  succes^ 
fully  over  such  a  distance  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
military  organization  of  the  empire  which  despatched  it. 

The  tendency,  which  is  sometimes  displayed,  to  belittle 
the  Persia  of  this  time  is  in  violent  disagreement  with  such 
evidence  as  is  extant,  and  is  due  to  an  attempt  to  read 
her  history  in  the  fourth  century  into  her  history  of 
one  century  earlier.  If  human  ability  is  to  be  judged 
by  what  human  power  can  do,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
organizers  of  this  expedition  were  able  to  bring  a  force 
of  this  magnitude  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  difficult 
country,  to  keep  it  adequately  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  to  place  it  upon  the  field  of  operations  in  an  efficient 
state,  must  be  taken  as  convincing  proof  of  ability  of 
no  ordinary  kind. 

As  far  as  the  commissariat  is  concerned,  it  is  known 
from  Herodotus  that  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate, 
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requisitioned  from  various  regions  through  which  the  army 
passed  ;  but  it  is  also  quite  certain  that,  except  at  a  few 
points  along  the  route,  the  land  traversed  was  not  of  a 
Jescription  that  would  render  it  possible  for  the  supplies 
:>(  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  huge  host  to  be  drawn  from 
local  resources,  and  that  the  victualling  must  have  been 
largely  dependent  on  the  fleet. 

As  far  as  Therma  the  association  of  the  two  branches 
d(  the  expedition  was  of  a  comparatively  easy  and  un- 
mpeded  character  ;  but  from  this  point  onward  the  physical 
lifficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome  were  infinitely  greater. 
The  land  to  be  traversed  was,  on  the  whole,  poorer  than 
hat  already  passed,  and  the  land  route  lay,  in  many 
)laces,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  so  that  co-operation 
vould  be  much  less  easy  than  it  had  been  hitherto.  And 
ret,  despite  these  difficulties,  the  commissariat  seems  to 
lave  been  still  adequately  maintained. 

Herodotus  does  not  describe  with  any  detail  the  course 
■vhich  the  army  followed  in  its  advance  southward  until, 
it  any  rate,  Thermopylae  had  been  passed.  It  is  hardly 
ikely  that  he  possessed  much  information  of  the  incidents 
of  the  rapid  march  through  Thessaly,  though  his  remarks 
ibout  the  physical  characteristics  of  that  peculiar  region 
>eem  to  emanate  from  the  recollection  of  one  who  has 
ictually  seen  what  he  is  describing.  When  and  how  he 
vent  there  cannot  now  be  said,  but  the  evidence  which 
le  himself  gives  in  many  portions  of  his  history  that  he  is 
lescribing  from  personal  autopsy  the  scenes  of  the  great 
ivents  which  he  narrates  is  overwhelming.  Herodotus 
vas  not  only  the  most  conscientious,  he  was  also  the  best 
opographer  among  ancient  historians.  The  almost  child- 
ike  simplicity  of  his  narrative  is  calculated  to  create  a 
)resumption  that  the  writer  would  not  be  likely  to  inquire 
nto  the  question  of  triith  or  falsehood  in  the  determined 
ashion  which  a  minute  examination  of  the  theatre  of 
vents  implies.  The  presumption  would,  in  his  case,  be 
minently  erroneous.  As  a  traveller,  as  heir  to  the  historio- 
eographers  of  Ionia,  he  did  not  look  upon  history  as 
..aving  been  formed,  as  it  were,  in  a  vacuum.     He  saw,  as 

In  of  his  insight   must  inevitably  see,  that  it   is  the 
i 
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land  that  creates  the  man,  not  the  man  the  land, — a  fact 
which  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  ^gean  region 
would  impress  upon  a  consciousness  far  duller  than  was 
his. 

Long  before  Xerxes  had  arrived  at  Therma  the 
question  of  the  defence  of  Hellas  had  been  the  subject  of 
anxious  consideration  and  of  violent  discussion  among  the 
Greek  States.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  realize  to  its 
fulness  the  alarm  which  the  reported  advance  of  the  great 
expedition  created  throughout  the  Hellenic  world  in 
Europe.  The  great  monarchy  which  some  sixty  years 
before  had  reached  the  ^Egean  ;  the  great  power  which  for 
more  than  a  generation  past  had  filled  the  whole  eastern 
horizon  of  the  Greek  ;  the  power  which  had  subdued  Asia 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known  world,  and  had  con- 
quered lands  unknown,  whose  terrors  would  certainly  not  be 
diminished  in  the  myth  and  fable  of  those  who  knew  them 
not,  was  now  advancing  upon  their  own  homeland.  The 
lack  of  unity  at  home,  too,  must  have  served  greatly  tc 
increase  the  anxiety  of  the  situation.  New  combinations 
had  to  be  formed,  to  be  sought ;  old  enmities  to  be  laid 
aside,  for  a  while,  at  any  rate  ;  old  enemies  to  be  recon- 
ciled, before  anything  resembling  a  united  front  couli 
be  shown  to  the  great  Eastern  power  which  was  now 
putting  forth  all  its  strength  against  them. 

In  most  respects  everything  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry. 

It  had  not  been  possible  for  those  who  knew  what  had 
been  going  on  for  some  years  past  beyond  the  ^gean  tc 
rouse  into  action  the  lethargy  of  the  self-centred  life  of  tlf 
barrier-bound  states  of  Greece.  One  phase  of  the  situatior 
was  of  peculiar  irony.  Athens,  the  state  which  seems  tc 
have  seen  most  clearly  the  coming  storm,  and  to  have 
rightly  apprehended  its  tremendous  nature,  had  herself, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  created  a  myth  peculiarl) 
calculated  to  lull  the  more  ignorant  population  of  the 
country  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  The  tale  of  Marathor 
was  less  than  ten  years  old  ;  but  under  the  fostering  care  o! 
its  parent,  it  had  grown  immensely  during  that  period,  anc 
done  great  credit  throughout  Greece  to  those  who  were 
responsible   for   its  origin   and   nurture.     Its  growth  hat 
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been  unimpeded  by  the  deadly  enemy  of  young  and  pfo^ 
mising  myths,  independent  evidence  ;  for,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Athenians  had  been  practically  alone  at  Marathon, 
this  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  fight  was  only  limited  by  the  powers  of  its  creators.  The 
myth  had  done  its  work :  it  had  raised  the  reputation  of 
Athens  in  Greece  generally  to  a  great  height,  in  singular^ 
and,  to  the  Athenians,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  relative 
obscurity  of  the  past.  But  it  had  done  more  than  this. 
It  had,  no  doubt,  created  an  impression  in  the  Greek 
mind  generally  that  the  great  power  of  Persia  was  not 
so  great  as  had  been  imagined,  if  an  army  not  by  any 
means  accounted  the  best  in  Greece  could  inflict  on  it  a 
blow  supposed  to  be  so  crushing  as  Marathon.  To  Athens 
alone  was  the  falsity  of  this  impression  known  ;  and  yet, 
even  in  the  face  of  this  great  danger,  whose  greatness  she 
also  could  alone  adequately  gauge,  she  could  not  afford  to 
dispel  it.  She  stood  between  the  devil  of  a  reputation 
and  the  deep  sea  of  the  truth. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  years  preceding  480. 
No  joint  preparation  was  made,  because  its  necessity  was 
not  apprehended.  Men  either  did  not  believe  that  the 
expedition  would  come  to  anything  ;  or,  if  they  did  believe 
it,  they  imagined  that  a  power  which  had  been  successfully 
met  by  one  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  that  not  the  most 
powerful,  could  be  dealt  with  effectively  by  a  combined 
force,  without  unnecessarily  prolonged  preparation. 

But  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  expedition  was  on 
its  way,  and  reports,  doubtless  exaggerated,  as  to  its 
magnitude  poured  into  Greece,  there  came  a  revulsion  of 
feehng,  and  the  former  sense  of  security  gave  place  to 
hurried  alarm. 

Before  the  expedition  had  actually  started  from  Sardes,  h. 
leralds  had  been  sent  by  Xerxes  to  all  the  Greek  States, 
vith  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  to  demand  the 
-'arth  and  water  of  submission.  The  treatment  which 
hose  two  States  had  on  a  previous  occasion  meted  out 
o  certain  Persian  heralds  who  had  been  sent  on  a  like 
Trand,  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the 
'xperiment    in    their    case,    although    the    Spartans    had 

Q 
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H.vii.134.  themselves  repented  of  this  breach  of  international  law. 
Herodotus  is  probably  only  expressing  the  feeling  and 
expectation  of  the  Greece  of  forty  or  fifty  years  before 
he  wrote,  when  he  says  that  he  does  not  know  exactly 
what  calamity  befel  the  Athenians  in  consequence  of  their 
having  treated  the  heralds  in  the  fashion  in  which  they 
did,  except  that  their  territory  and  city  were  ravaged. 
He  is,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  this  did  not  happen 
in  consequence  of  the  crime  committed.  Despite  the 
somewhat  grim  humour  of  the  Athenian  and  Spartan 
action,  it  is  evident  that  it  shocked  that  Greek  reverence 
for  international  usage  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  de- 
velopments of  the  civilisation  of  that  extraordinary  people. 

It   was   while    Xerxes  was  in   Lower  Macedonia  that 
the  heralds  returned  from  their  mission. 

The  list  of  those  who  submitted  is  a  noticeable  one. 

The  races  of  the  region  of  Thessaly — of  Greece,  that 
is,  north  of  Mount  CEta — submitted  without  exception 
(so  Herodotus  says)  ;  Thessalians,  Dolopians,  ^nianians, 
n.vii.132.  Perrhaebi,  Magnetes,  Achaeans  of  Pthiotis,  and  Malians. 
There  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  nor  even  blameworthy 
in  their  action.  The  Peloponnesian  policy  or  strategy, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  which  was  to  confine  the  mail 
defence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  was  already  acquirin 
the  upper  hand  in  the  Greek  councils  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  were  well  calculated  to  give  the 
population  of  the  north  the  impression  that  they  were  tQ 
be  deserted, — a  true  impression,  as  the  sequel  showed.     ^ 

In  Thessaly  itself  the  political  circumstances  were 
unfavourable  to  a  display  of  patriotic  feeling.  That  land 
of  great  plains,  so  contrasted  in  its  physical  characteristic> 
to  the  rest  of  Greece,  had  bred  a  political  system  which 
was  also  in  violent  contrast  to  the  forms  of  government 
existing  at  the  time  in  the  other  regions  of  the  country 
There  prevailed  a  quasi-feudalism  such  as  might  per 
haps  have  found  some  counterpart  in  the  Argolic  plain 
when  the  lords  of  Mycenae  and  of  Tiryns  held  sway,  bui 
the  like  of  which  had,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiftl 
century,  long  vanished  from  the  Hellenic  lands.  It  wa; 
the  physical  which  produced  the  political  contrast.     Tht 
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fertile,  unimpeded  plains  of  Thessaly  permitted  the 
growth  of  rich  landed  proprietors  on  a  large  scale,  families 
of  whom,  like  the  Aleuadae  in  Larisa,  or  their  relatives 
the  Skopadae  in  Krannon,  or  like  Jason  of  Pherai  in 
later  days,  were  enabled  to  establish  their  supremacy  over 
-^  large  area. 

The  great  ambition  of  the  Thessalian  baron  was  to 
make  himself  Tagos,  or  Captain  of  all  Thessaly  ;  which 
end  he  seems  to  have  pursued  without  scruple  as  to 
the  means.  When  it  was  merely  a  question  of  main- 
taining his  power  against  reluctant  forces  at  home,  he 
had  a  powerful  weapon  at  his  back  in  the  feudal 
cavalry  whose  effectiveness  was  due  to  the  unimpeded 
nature  of  the  field  of  operations.  He  could  play  a  part, 
and  he  did  play  a  part,  so  long  as  Greece  had  a  history 
of  her  own,  which  would  have  been  impossible  in  the 
intricate  mountain  regions  of  the  rest  of  the  land.  But 
nature  had  bestowed  one  more  favour  upon  his  system, 
by  raising  the  formidable  barrier  of  Mount  CEta  between 
him  and  the  rest  of  Greece.  That  it  was  which  prevented 
the  Hellenic  spirit  of  independence  from  penetrating  to 
the  name-place,  if  not  the  birth-place,  of  the  Hellene  ;  and 
the  Thessalian,  though  one  in  body,  was  never  during  the 
historic  period  one  in  spirit  with  the  men  of  his  own  race. 

Thermopylae  was  in  no  mere  strategic  sense  the  gate 
of  Greece. 

And  yet  in  the  spare  glimpses  of  Thessalian  history 
which  are  given  in  the  contemporary  historians,  it  is  evident 
that  the  mass  of  the  population  did  not  at  all  times  tamely 
acquiesce  in  this  state  of  semi-feudal  submission.  The  few 
occasions  on  which  Greek  States  did  interfere  effectively  in 
Thessalian  affairs  were  provided  by  the  discontent  of  the 
governed  many  against  the  governing  few.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  some  such  state  of  things  was  in  existence  at 
this  time,  or  had  been  existent  within  a  very  recent  period. 
The  Aleuadae,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  Kings  in 
Thessaly,  had  invited  the  Persian, — for  motives  of  self-  H.  vii.  6, 
interest,  it  may  be  certain, — to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  '  ^^^' 
Greece  ;  and  this  invitation,  addressed  to  Xerxes  some 
years  before  the  actual  march  of  invasion,  while  the  whole 
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question  was  still   in   the  air,  contributed   not   a   little,  so 
Herodotus  says,  to  Xerxes'  final  decision.* 

Despite  this  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Aleuadae,  the 
il.vii.172.  Thessalians  as  a  body  had  at  first  no  intention  to  medize. 
They  disapproved  of  the  action  of  this  family  ;  and,  before 
the  Persians  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  they  sent  a 
strongly  worded  appeal  to  the  council  of  the  Greeks 
assembled  at  the  Isthmus  to  help  them  with  a  large 
force  to  defend  the  passage  of  Olympus :  otherwise,  they 
said,  they  must  of  necessity  yield  to  the  barbarian. 

The  appeal  did  not  remain  without  its  effect.  The 
Greeks  determined  to  send  an  army  to  guard  the  Vale  of 
Tempe.  Ten  thousand  heavy-armed  troops  were  despatched 
by  sea  up  the  Euripus,  and,  after  landing  at  Halos  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Pagasaetic  Gulf,  marched  to  Tempe.f 
The  despatching  of  these  troops  by  sea  has  been  taken  to 
indicate  that  the  Greeks  mistrusted  the  attitude  of  the 
Boeotians.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  symbolical  submission  of  the  Northern 
States  of  Greece.  The  general  course  of  events  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  one  of  two  things  was  the  case  at  this  time. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  heralds  had  not  yet  visited  these 
States  to  receive  their  submission  when  the  expedition  to 
Tempe  took  place — a  quite  possible  contingency  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  these  events  are  dated  by  Herodotus 
as  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  Persian  had  not  yet  crossed 
into  Europe,  whereas  the  heralds  did  not  meet  Xerxes  until 
he  got  to  Therma.  Or  it  may  have  been  that,  if  such  sub- 
mission had  been  made,  it  had  been  made  with  the  mental 
reservation  of  the  intention  to  take  part  with  the  rest  ol 
Greece,  provided  the  Southern  States  showed  a  dispositioi 
to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  the  North.J 


i 


*    Vide  also  p.  207. 

f  The  expedition  to  Thessaly  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  480. 
The  Thessalian  deputies  came  to  the  Isthmus  "as  soon  as  they  were 
informed  that  the  Persian  was  about  to  cross  over  into  Europe"' 
(H.  vii.  172).  Xerxes  spent  the  winter  of  481-480  at  Sardes,  and 
started  thence  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  "  (H.  vii.  37). 

X  The  Expedition  to  Tempe  in  Diodorus. — The  account  of  the 
Tempe  expedition  as  given  by  Diodorus  differs  in  certain  most  im- 
portant   particulars   from  the  brief  narrative   in    Herodotus.     It  is 
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The   Bctotian    attitude    at    the    time    of   Thermopyla:, 
as   related    by    Herodotus,   is  so    extraordinary   as   to   be 

possible  that  the  manifest  absurdity  of  the  chronology  in  the  historian's 
work  has  created  an  undue  prejudice  against  him  as  a  source  of 
evidence,  a  tendency  increased  by  the  second-hand  nature  of  his 
information.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  latter  charac- 
teristic constitutes  a  very  strong  reason  for  treating  his  information 
with  respect.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  bad  historian  should  be  a 
bad  copyist ;  and  whatever  the  man  himself  may  have  been,  the  writers 
from  whose  work  he  plagiarized  so  freely  may  in  some  cases  have 
been  most  reliable  witnesses.  The  passage  on  Tempe  is  in  Bk.  XI. 
ch.  ii.  13,  and  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  points  in  which  he  agrees  with, 
and  in  which  he  differs  from,  the  account  in  Herodotus. 


DiOUORUS. 

1.  The  Greeks  sent  ten  thou- 
sand hoplites  to  Thessaly  to  seize 
the  passes  to  Tempe, 

2.  On  hearing  of  the  size  of  the 
Persian  force. 

3.  Synetos  was  leader  of  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

4.  Themistocles  leader  of  the 
Athenians. 

5.  Ambassadors  sent  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  the  other 
States,  asking  them  to  send  forces 
to  join  in  the  defence  of  the 
passes. 

6.  They  were  eager  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  Greek  States  in 
the  defending  forces,  and  to  get 
them  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Persians. 

7.  They  left  Tempe  because 
the  majority  of  the  Thessalians 
and  the  other  Greeks  in  that 
neighbourhood  gave  earth  and 
water  to  Xerxes'  envoys. 

8.  ^Enianians,  Dolopians,  Mal- 
ians,  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  me- 
dize  while  army  still  at  Tempe. 

9.  Ach^eans  (Phthiotis),  Locri, 
(Opuntian),    Thessahans,    Bceo-  I 
lians,    after    the    departure    of 

'  ireek  force  from  Tempe. 


Herodotus. 
Gives  the   same  number- 
thousand. 


■ten 


Mentions  this  as  the  reported 
cause  oiwithdraiual {xom.  Tempe. 
Evsenetos. 

Same. 

No  mention. 


No  mention. 


Believes  the  real  reason  for 
departure  to  have  been  the  dis- 
covery that  there  were  other 
passes  by  which  Tempe  could  be 
turned. 


Makes  no  distinction  between 
the  time  at  which  these  two  sets 
of  States  medized. 
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incredible  ;  and  his  account  of  the  attitude  of  these  Northern 
States  at  this  time  suggests  the  suspicion  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  against  them,  which  undoubtedly  existed 
after  PJataea,  has  been  antedated  by  him,  and  has  led  to 
the  growth  of  a  story  discreditable  to  them,  relating  to  the 
time  immediately  previous  to  the  actual  invasion.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  Greek  States  of  the  South,  by  the 
selfishness  of  their  policy,  made  it  necessary  for  the  States 
of  the  North  to  seek  their  own  salvation  by  an  attitude 
which,  though  on  the  face  of  it  unpatriotic,  was  forced  on 
them  by  the  situation. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from 
Herodotus'  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  period.     It  is  a 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  account  of  Diodorus  is  not  borrowed  from 
Herodotus,  nor  does  it  show  traces  of  having  had,  either  in  whole  or 
even  in  part,  a  common  source.  In  certain  respects  it  is  the  more 
probable  tale  of  the  two.  For  example,  the  comparative  smallness  of 
the  numbers  sent  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  hoped  that  the  other  Greeks  would  send  contingents. 
Again,  the  size  of  the  Persian  force  is  given  as  a  reason  for  going  to 
Tempe,  while  Herodotus  gives  it  as  a  reason  for  leaving  the  same, 
though  he  is  inclined  to  reject  the  tale.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
Greeks  should  at  this  time  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Persian  force.  Diodorus'  tale  admits  of  the  common-sens^ 
explanation  that,  having  made  up  their  minds  to  defend  the  North, 
they  thought  it  best  to  choose  a  place  where  the  Persian  superiority  in 
numbers  would  be  of  as  little  advantage  as  possible,  though  it  was 
mainly  for  political  purposes  that  so  advanced  a  position  was  taken  up. 

In  speaking  of  the  medization  of  the  States  or  clans,  he  evidently 
uses  OfTTaAot  in  Chapter  11.  in  a  general  sense  of  the  population  of  the 
region  of  Thessaly,  whereas  in  Chapter  III.  he  uses  it  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  properly  so-called.  There  is  nothing  in  Herodotus  which  con-- 
tradicts  Diodorus'  account  of  the  medization.  Both  accounts  may  b^l 
true,  though  that  of  Diodorus  is  the  fuller  one.  There  is  one  point  in  it 
which  is  peculiarly  supported  by  what  Herodotus  says.  The  Aleuada 
medized  ;  but  the  mass  of  their  subjects  disapproved  of  this  policy,  and 
called  in  the  Southern  Greeks.  The  great  ThessaUan  lords  were  lords 
of  the  plain  rather  than  of  the  mountain.  It  was  consequently  the 
population  of  the  plain  which  was  opposed  to  their  policy.  It  is 
therefore  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  tribes  of  the  ThessaUan  region, 
which  Diodorus  mentions  as  having  medized  in  the  first  instance,  arc 
those  of  the  bordering  mountain  region  ;  whereas  those  of  the  great 
plain  remained  true  to  the  Greek  cause  until  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army  from  Tempe  left  them  exposed  to  the  overwhelming  flood  of  the 
invasion. 
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tale  undoubtedly  coloured  by  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling 
subsequently  displayed  to  those  Greeks  who  were  repre- 
sented as  having  betrayed  the  Greek  national  cause.  It 
may  be,  after  all,  that  the  account  of  the  matter  in 
Diodorus,  which  is  more  explicit,  is  also  more  true.  If  he 
is  to  be  believed,  neither  Locris  nor  Boeotia  nor  the 
Thessalians  proper  medized  until  the  retreat  from  Tempe 
left  North  Greece  deserted  for  the  time  being. 

The  expedition  to  North  Thessaly  was  made  under 
a  gross  misapprehension  as  to  the  geography  of  the 
region.  The  Greeks  who  despatched  it  were  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  the  Tempe  pass  was  the  only 
practicable  entrance  into  that  country.  It  will  be  best 
to  speak  in  detail  of  the  passes  of  this  region  when  the 
march  of  Xerxes  is  described  ;  for  the  present  suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  Tempe  itself  there  is  on  the  hills 
north  of  the  Peneius  River  a  path  by  which  the  defence 
of  the  main  road,  which  keeps  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  stream,  may  be  turned  ;  and,  furthermore,  there  are 
two  other  passes  through  the  Olympo-Cambunian  chain, 
by  which  entrance  may  be  obtained  into  the  Thessalian 
plain.  The  army,  of  which  the  LacedcXmonian  contingent 
was  commanded  by  Evcxnetos,*  and  the  Athenian  by 
Themistocles,  found  itself  in  a  false  position.  It  says 
something  for  Herodotus'  military  insight  that,  although 
he  gives  what  was,  so  he  says,  the  generally  received  story, 
that  the  retreat  was  decided  upon  in  consequence  of  a 
message  from  Alexander,  a  Macedonian,  describing  the 
enormous  numbers  of  the  Persian  army,  he  believes  the 
real  reason  to  have  been  the  discovery  that  the  Tempe 
defile  could  be  turned  by  other  passes. 

The  growth  of  sea  communication,  and  the  consequent 
disuse  of  some  of  the  old  land  routes,  probably  accounts 
for  the  ignorance  which  the  Greeks  displayed  of  a  region 
through  which  the  old  trade  route  to  the  north  must  have 
passed. 

The  army  returned  to  its  ships  at  Halos,  and  so  home. 
Then,  says  Herodotus,  the  Thessalians,  abandoned  by  their 
allies,  readily  took  part  with  the  king. 

*  Diodorus  gives  his  name  as  Synetos. 
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That  the  Locrians  of  the  East  were  among  those  who 
gave  earth  and  water  is  not  surprising.  Though  within 
the  gates  of  Thermopylae,  their  country  was  north  of  the 
Qita  range.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  that,  in  case 
they  were  deserted,  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  make 
terms  with  the  invader ;  for  the  flood  of  invasion,  unless 
stemmed,  must  pass  in  full  stream  their  way.  The  length 
of  their  narrow  territory  was  traversed  by  the  great 
military  highway  from  the  North. 

The  fiasco  of  the  expedition  to  Tempe  had  no  doubt 
discouraged  the  northern  Greeks,  and  among  the  powers 
represented  at  the  Isthmus  it  must  have  told  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  Peloponnesian  strategy.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  design  of  the  Council  at  the  Isthmus  was  to  make  the 
defence  a  Panhellenic  effort,  and  to  persuade  the  whole 
Greek  world  to  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mother  country.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
Athens  roused  and  sustained  the  energy  which  such  an 
effort  implied  ;  but  the  official  invitations  sent  out  appealing 
for  assistance  were  evidently  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Congress  as  a  body.* 

The  situation  which  the  Congress  had  to  face  was  not 
a  little  complicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 
It  prophesied  not  good  but  evil  of  the  prospects  of  the 
Hellenic  cause.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  versions  of 
the  responses  which  Herodotus  gives  are  editions  of  the 
originals  revised  in  certain  particulars  in  accordance  with 
the  event.  He  probably  obtained  them  from  records  at 
Delphi  itself ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  authorities 
of  that  sanctuary  would  not  allow  a  manifestly  mistaken 
prophecy  to  remain  upon  their  books,  when  a  slight 
alteration  would  place  it  in  accord  with  what  actually 
happened.  Even  had  the  divine  Delphi  been  much  more 
free  from  human  frailty  than  it  was,  such  emendations 
would  have  proved  a  sore  temptation  to  the  priests. 

The  general  aspect  and  tone  of  the  oracles  when  they 

*  The  Thessalian  appeal  to  the  Congress  at  the  Isthmus  to  send  a 
force  to  Tempe  is  made  to  the  irpo^ovXoi  rris  'EAAaSoj,  but  the  expression 
used  by  Herodotus  in  vii.  145  and  172,  ol  irepl  tV  'EWdSa  "EWrjves  to. 
a/xeipw  (ppoveoyres,  has  almost  an  official  ring  about  it. 
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aiC  freed  from  what  is  manifestly  suspicious,  gives  the 
impression  that  the  original  responses  predicted  the 
fortunes  of  the  Greeks  in  the  coming  war  in  the  most 
pessimistic  language.  There  is  no  appeal  or  encourage- 
ment to  the  self-sacrifice  of  great  patriotism.  Resistance 
appears  to  be  discouraged  ;  and  whether  this  was  the 
intent  or  not, — though  the  matter  admits  of  little  doubt — 
the  effect  of  these  answers  was  to  afford  some  of  the 
powers  concerned  what  they,  at  any  rate,  considered  a 
justifiable  excuse  for  neutrality  in  the  coming  struggle. 
The  attitude  of  Delphi  at  this  time  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  in  the  history  of  the  period.  When 
questions  of  a  purely  Hellenic  nature  were  concerned,  its 
policy  was  calculated  on  a  basis  of  information  such  as 
its  wide-spread  and  intimate  relations  with  the  Greek 
states  as  a  whole  enabled  it  to  acquire.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  the  great  factor  in  the  calculation,  the  real 
intention  of  Persia,  was  an  uncertain  one.  Yet  it  would 
seem  as  if  Delphi  had  made  up  its  mind  as  to  its  nature. 

The  student  of  Greek  History,  insensibly  imbued  with 
knowledge  after  the  event,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  re- 
gard what  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
great  expedition,  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece,  as  having 
been   from   the   Very   first  the   declared  and   conspicuous 
design   of  the  Persian   king.      Yet,  as  a  fact,  Herodotus 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  was  not  the  case  at  the 
time, — at  any  rate,  not  wholly  the  case.     He  tells  us  that  H.vii.138. 
the  expedition  was  nominally   directed    against  Athens,  H.vii.  157. 
but  was  really  sent  against  all  Greece ;  and  then,  curiously 
enough,  he  goes  on  to  show  in  the  very  next  chapter  how  H.vii.  139. 
disastrous   for   Greece   it   would   have   been   had   Athens 
followed    the    policy   which    Delphi    advocated.      He  ex- H.vii.  139. 
pressly  says  that  the  oracles  which  came  thence  and  filled 
the  Athenians  with  terror,  did  not  induce  them  to  abandon 
Greece.      Despite    his    general    respect    for    such    divine 
utterances,  he  is  in  this  case  hardly  at  pains  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  he  believes  that  obedience  to  the  oracle  would 
have    brought    with    it   a   political    disaster   of   appalling 
magnitude  to  the  whole  of  Hellas. 

Tlie  two  responses  given  to  the  Athenians  on  the  two 
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occasions  on  which  they  consulted  Delphi  at  some  date 
immediately  before  the  war  are  of  a  very  remarkable 
nature  if  taken  apart  from  one  another,  and  still  more 
remarkable  if  taken  in  contrast.  The  second  indicates 
a  complete  change  of  policy  from  that  advocated  in  the 
first.  The  priests  of  Delphi  were  no  mere  fortune-tellers. 
It  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  they  did  not  speak  at 
haphazard  on  an  occasion  so  momentous.  There  was 
something, — call  it  motive,  or  call  it  policy, — behind  what 
they  said.  In  the  present  instance  the  remarkable  feature! 
in  the  case  is  that  the  second  response  given  is  in  so  decided! 
a  contrast  with  the  first  that  the  motives  or  policies 
which  lie  behind  the  two  must  be  essentially  different. 
Were  the  policy  advocated  by  Delphi  a  negligible 
quantity  on  Greek  History,  the  matter,  though  interesting, 
could  form  little  more  than  a  subject  for  academic 
discussion.  But  in  some  way  or  other  which  cannot  now 
be  fully  realized,  the  method  being  secret,  the  oracle 
was  the  voice  of  an  inner  ring,  a  secret  society  of  Hellenic 
statesmen,  whose  authority  was  due  to  the  average 
excellence  of  the  information  on  which  the  policy  they 
advocated  was  founded.  Taking  all  the  oracular  response 
which  were  uttered  at  this  time,  they  seem  to  fall  und( 
two  periods,  during  the  earlier  of  which  Delphic  policj 
was  distinctly  opposed  to  a  Pan-hellenic  effort  against  th( 
invader. 

The  authorities  at  Delphi  seem  to  have  read  the 
coming  invasion  in  the  light  of  a  tremendous  punitive 
expedition  against  Athens,  a  revenge  for  Marathon  and 
Sardes.  It  has  already  been  shown  on  the  evidence 
H.vii.138.  of  Herodotus  that  these  were  the  declared  reasons  of  the 
expedition.  Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  required  no 
great  imaginative  powers  with  respect  to  the  future  to 
foretell  the  destruction  of  Attica.  Hence  the  first  of  the 
two  celebrated  oracles  which  caused  the  Athenian  delegates 
such  natural  alarm.  The  Athenians  are  told  to  fly  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  their  Greek 
home  is  foretold. 

It   was  to  Athens  alone  that  such  advice  was  given. 
Athens    was    the    object    of    the    expedition,    so    Delphi 
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thought ;  and  if  the  object  were  removed,  the  invasion 
might  never  take  place.  In  any  case,  if  it  did  take  place, 
it  was  possible  that  its  object  might  be  regarded  as 
attained  if  Attica  and  Athens  were  laid  waste  ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary,  in  consistency  with  this  view,  to  dis- 
courage the  interference  of  the  Greek  States  in  the  matter. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  advice  given  to  Argos  and  to  H.vii.  148. 
the  Cretans.  If  other  States  interfered  the  devastation  Ii-vii.i69. 
might  spread  to  the  whole  of  Greece. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Delphi  regarded  this  as 
being,  under  the  circumstances,  the  most  patriotic  policy 
which  could  be  advocated.  The  removal  of  the  cause  of 
offence  would  go  far  towards  expiating  the  offence  itself. 
Such  a  course  of  action  was  in  a  way  parallel  to  that 
demanded  by  one  Greek  State  from  another  in  a  case  of 
sacrilegious  pollution. 

Two  questions  now  arise.  In  the  first  place,  at  what 
period  in  the  development  of  affairs  prior  to  the  invasion 
was  this  oracular  response  delivered  to  the  Athenians  ? 
Secondly,  what  interval  elapsed  between  it  and  the  second  ? 
rhe  first  question  hardly  admits  of  an  answer.  The  wording 
of  the  oracle  affords  but  a  slender  and  uncertain  clue  ;  and 
that,  such  as  it  is,  is  contained  in  the  latter  half  of  it.  The 
answer,  as  given  in  Herodotus,  is  in  twelve  lines  of  verse. 
Of  these  the  first  six  refer  to  Athens  alone.  The  last  six,  H.vii.  140. 
however,  extend  the  threat  of  destruction  to  other  States  of 
Greece.  And  yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  States  are  not 
advised  to  fly  their  land  ;  the  exhortation  to  flight  is 
addressed  to  Athens  alone.  If  these  words  were  dictated 
by  circumstances  existent  at  the  time  they  were  spoken, 
they  can  only  be  of  the  nature  of  a  threat  addressed  to  the 
other  powers  of  Greece  ;  and,  if  so,  they  were  probably 
uttered  either  during  the  expedition  to  Tempe,  or  imme- 
diately after  it,  and  were  a  warning  of  what  would  happen 
to  those  who  tried  to  resist  the  invader. 

A  further  possibility  is  that  the  last  six  lines  appeared 

in  a  revised  version  of  the  original,  made  after  the  event. 

Herodotus'  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  second  oracle 

gives  the  impression  that  he  supposed  this  to  have  been 

oken  immediately  after  the  first.     The  tale  is  a  curious 
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one,  and  discloses  an  attitude  of  mind  among  the  Greeks 
of  that  time  to  which  no  distinctly  traceable  counterpart 
could  be  found  at  the  present  day.  The  demand  for  the 
prophecy  of  smooth  things,  though  sometimes  raised  even 
in  our  own  times,  does  not,  if  fulfilled,  convey  much  com- 
fort to  the  modern  mind  ;  and  such  comfort  as  might  be 
given  could  hardly  be  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
phecy had  been  previously  arranged.  That  was  palpably 
the  case  in  this  instance. 

Herodotus  tells  the  tale  much  as  follows : — 

The  Athenian  delegates,  he  says,  were  exceedingly 
depressed  by  the  first  answer  they  had  received.  While 
they  were  in  this  state,  Timon  the  son  of  Androboulos,  a 
man  in  the  highest  repute  at  Delphi,  came  to  them  and 
suggested  they  should  go  again  and  consult  the  oracle  as 
suppliants.  When  people  in  Timon's  position  make  such 
suggestions,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  acting  upon 
knowledge.  It  may  even  be  suspected  that  there  was 
something  in  the  previous  answer  which  the  authorities 
were  anxious  to  amend. 

There  are  two  features  in  the  second  oracle  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  a  forecast  of  events :  the  advice  as  to  thej 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  defence  of  the  wooden  walls,] 
and  the  purely  prophetic  reference  to  Salamis.  The  first  of 
these  may  be,  probably  is,  a  part  of  the  original  utterance  ;1 
the  second,  contained  in  the  last  two  lines,  is  probably  an] 
addition  after  the  event,  unless,  which  is  improbable, 
Themistocles  influenced  the  wording  of  the  answer.  The 
first  may  be  possibly  conceived  as  having  brought  about 
its  own  fulfilment ;  the  second  refers  to  a  measure  which 
is  unanimously  attributed  to  the  genius  of  Themistocles. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  is  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  a  flight  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
the  essential  and  most  striking  feature  of  the  first  response. 
The  Athenians  are  indeed  told  that  they  must  abandon 
their  country ;  but  all  reference  to  an  abandonment  of 
Greece  is  conspicuously  omitted. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  day  to  account  with  certainty  for  the  manifest 
incongruity  between   the   two   utterances.      At   the   same 
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time,  taking  them  as  they  stand,  there  is  one  hypothesis 
as  to  their  origin  which  accords  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  It  is  an  hypothesis,  moreover,  which  tends  to 
explain  the  cause  for  that  strong  expression  of  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  part  played  by  Athens  in  the  salvation 
of  Greece,  which  Herodotus  puts  forward  in  the  chapter 
immediately  preceding  his  record  of  their  language,  and  in 
direct  reference  to  them. 

The  first  oracle  seems  to  have  been  an  expression  of 
the  policy  which  Delphi  was  disposed  to  advocate  in  view 
of  the  coming  invasion.  This  policy  can  only  have  been 
founded  on  the  genuine  belief  that  Athens  was  the  sole 
object  aimed  at  by  the  Persians,  and  could  remain  so,  if 
the  rest  of  the  Greek  States  would  abstain  from  inter- 
ference. The  best  solution  of  the  situation  seemed  to  be 
the  voluntary  removal  of  the  Athenians  to  a  land  outside 
Hellas.  If  this  was  not  the  policy  of  Delphi,  her  advice  to 
the  Cretans,  and,  above  all,  to  Argos,  is  quite  inexplicable. 

But  whatever  Delphi  thought,  there  was  a  very  general 
opinion  throughout  Greece,  and  especially  in  Peloponnesus, 
that  the  coming  invasion  did  not  aim  merely  at  the  punish- 
ment of  Athens,  but  at  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian  Empire.  It  was  known, 
too,  at  this  time  that  the  invading  force  was,  perhaps, 
relatively  stronger  on  sea  than  on  land.  It  is  not  difficult, 
therefore,  to  imagine  the  blank  dismay  with  which  the 
Peloponnesian  States  must  have  heard  of  the  wording  of 
the  first  of  the  two  oracles  addressed  to  Athens,  and  no 
time  can  have  been  lost  in  setting  their  representatives 
at  Delphi  to  undo  the  baneful  effect  which  the  pronounce- 
ment must  have  on  the  Athenian  decision.  Peloponnesus 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  defend  itself  at  the  Isthmus  ;  but  the 
Spartans  had  a  perfectly  clear  comprehension  of  the  neces- 
sary part  which  the  Greek  fleet,  of  which  the  Athenians 
must  furnish  the  most  important  contingent,  must  play  in 
the  defence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  pressure  was 
exerted  on  the  oracle  at  the  immediate  initiative  of  persons 

Eire  present  on  the  spot  when  the  Athenian  delegates 
iven  the  first  answer. 
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Herodotus  is  not  strict  on  questions  of  chronology ; 
possibly  his  sources  of  information  did  not  allow  him 
to  be  so  ;  and  the  interval  between  the  two  oracles  may 
have  been  quite  considerable  relative  to  the  rapid  march  of 
events.  Meanwhile  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  authorities  at  Delphi  from  Peloponnesus,  a  part  of  the 
world  whose  representations  they  could  not  afford  to  neglect. 
So  the  tone  of  the  first  response  was  modified  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  interest.  The  Athenian  was  still  counselled  to 
desert  Attica,  but  not  to  seek  safety  away  from  Greece ; 
and  the  fleet  is  clearly  pointed  to  as  the  means  of  salvation. 

It  was  not  Salamis  which  Delphi  foresaw.  It  may  be 
doubted  even  whether  she  had  any  belief  in  the  policy  ad- 
vocated. The  Isthmus  and  the  Peloponnesians  demanded 
the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  Delphi  could  not  afford  to  quarrel 
with  her  best  friends. 

The  new  oracle,  whose  meaning  was  obscured  by  the 
fact  that  the  previous  one  had  been  uttered,  came  near  to 
being  misinterpreted  by  those  to  whom  it  was  sent.  They 
evidently  saw  from  the  first  that  it  was,  in  a  sense,  a  reversal 
of  its  predecessor  ;  but  as  to  its  positive  meaning  they  were 
in  much  doubt. 

In  the  account  of  the  debate  upon  it  Herodotus  intro 
duces,  practically  for  the  first  time,  to  the  stage  of  history 
with  a  suddenness  and  simplicity  of  expression  which  i 
vii.  143.  almost  dramatic,  the  name  of  Themistocles.  "There  was  a 
certain  man  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  recently  come  to 
the  front  (in  the  State),  whose  name  was  Themistocles  ; " 
— "  And  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,  said  unto  Ahab."  In  both  cases  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  story  of  the  lives  of  the  men  whose  biography| 
is  thus  opened  is  heightened  by  the  lack  of  anything 
resembling  an  introduction. 

That  a  debate  did  take  place  on  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle  is  probably  the  case  ;  and  the  tradition  which  Hero- 
dotus followed  doubtless  represents  in  the  main  the  lines 
of  argument  adopted  by  either  side.  The  reference  to 
Salamis  and  to  the  lines  thereon  in  the  response  of  Delphi 
might  seem  to  be  evidence  in  favour  of  their  genuineness ; 
but  it  is  quite  manifest  that,  if  the   oracle  was  spoken  at 
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anything  like  the  time  at  which  Merodotus  represents  it  to 
have  been  uttered,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  idea  of  fight- 
ing at  Salamis  can  at  that  time  have  entered  into  the  head 
of  Themistocles,  much  less  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
directed  affairs  at  Delphi.  Themistocles'  great  reputation 
in  the  years  which  followed  the  war  was  very  largely  due 
to  the  part  he  played  with  respect  to  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  Salamis  ;  and  there  was  every  inducement  for 
the  oracle  to  put  in  after  the  event  a  claim  to  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  famous  plan.  But,  if  any  judgment  can 
be  formed  as  to  the  approximate  date  at  which  this  par- 
ticular oracle  was  issued,  it  can  only  be  said  that  Salamis 
lay  at  that  time  in  a  future  impenetrable  to  human 
reckoning. 

As  the  question  of  the  exact  bearing  of  these  oracles 
has  been  discussed  at  some  length,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  sum  up  in  a  few  sentences  the  hypotheses  which  have 
been  suggested  as  to  their  origin  and  tendency. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  belief  current  in  Greece 
when  first  the  news  of  the  coming  expedition  was  noised 
abroad,  that  it  was  a  punitive  one  aimed,  like  that  of 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  against  Athens.*  The  then  recent 
events  of  490  would  lend  colour  to  such  a  belief.  When 
the  magnitude  of  the  coming  expedition  became  known, 
and  reports  as  to  its  real  intent  came  across  the  ^gean, 
Greece  as  a  whole  began  to  think  that  the  danger  was 
more  widely  threatening  than  had  been  first  supposed. 
Delphi  did  not  share  in  this  change  of  opinion,  and 
continued  to  regard  the  expedition  as  aimed  against 
Athens  alone.  Holding  this  view,  she  adopted  the  double 
course  of  trying  to  remove  the  cause  of  offence  by  getting 
the  Athenians  to  leave  Greece,  and  of  doing  all  in  her 
power  to  prevent  Greece  as  a  whole  from  being  involved 
in  the  matter.  She  was  successful  in  preventing  Crete 
and  Argos  from  joining  in  the  Hellenic  defence,  and  the 
second  half  of  the  first  oracle  delivered  to  Athens,  if  a 
part  of  the  original  version,  is  a  threat,  uttered  possibly 
about  the  time  of  the   expedition    to   Thessaly,    to   those 

Cf.  language  used  by  the  Greek  embassy  to  Gelo  at  Syracuse 
vii.  157). 
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powers  other  than  Athens  who  seemed  inclined  to  make 
the  question  a  pan-Hellenic  one.  Whatever  Delphi 
thought,  Sparta  had  by  that  time  fully  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  danger  was  one  which  threatened  the 
whole  of  Greece,  and  was  consequently  exceedingly 
alarmed  at  the  tenour  of  the  advice  given  by  Delphi  to 
the  Athenians,  the  only  result  of  which  would  be  to  rob 
her  of  an  adjunct  to  the  defence  whose  value  she  fully 
appreciated, — the  Athenian  fleet.  No  time  was  lost  in 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Delphi.  The  result  was  the 
second  oracle  delivered  to  Athens,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
ambiguous  wording,  clearly  advocated  a  policy  in  strong 
contrast  to  that  which  the  first  response  had  laid  down. 

The  account  of  these  oracles,  which  is,  evidently,  from 
the  chronological  point  of  view,  of  the  nature  of  a  digression 
in  Herodotus'  history,  is  succeeded  by  the  description  of 
certain  events  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  481. 

Several  measures  are  described  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  Greeks  which  had  been  formed  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  resist  the  coming  invasion.  A 
settlement  was  made  of  the  outstanding  disputes  between 
the  Greek  States,  and  especially  of  the  war  between  Athens 
and  JEglnsL. 

This  settlement  must,  apparently,  be  attributed  to 
the   autumn   of  481,  for   the   measures   which  were   next 

n  vii.  145.  taken,  which  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  subsequent 
to    this    reconciliation,    were    contemporaneous    with    the 

H.  vii.  37.  presence-  of  the  Persian  Army  at  Sardes,  and  belong  there- i 
fore  to  the  winter  of  481-480.     The  measures  w-ere  :    the 
sending  of  spies  into  Asia  ;  the  despatching  of  ambassadors 
to  solicit   aid   from   Gelon   of  Syracuse,  from  Crete,  from 
Corcyra,  and  from  Argos. 

H.  vii.  1 46,        The  tale  of  the  fate   of  the   spies   is   one  upon  which 

'^'*'  tradition  was  likely  to  improve  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 

doubt  the  main  incidents  of  it ;  how  they  went  to  Sardes 
and  were  apprehended  ;  how  they  were  only  saved  from 
execution  by  the  interposition  of  Xerxes,  who  thought  it 
would  be  instructive  to  them  to  see  what  they  wanted  to 
see,  and  that  it  might  be  very  advantageous  to  him  if  they 
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iL;poitc(J  what  they  had  seen  to  those  who  sent  them. 
Xerxes'  policy  in  the  matter  was  admittedly  wise.  Resist- 
ance is  frequently  due  to  misapprehension. 

The  States  to  whom  appeals  for  aid  were  sent  were  all 
of  them  in  peculiar  positions  with  reference  not  merely  to 
their  home  affairs,  but  also  to  their  relations  towards  the 
mass  of  the  Greek  States. 

The  very  nature  of  things  as  they  existed  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ  made  it  improbable,  almost  impossible, 
that  Corcyra  should  take  a  very  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece  generally.  The  Hellenism  of  her  continental 
neighbours  in  North-west  Greece,  in  Epirus,  in  ^tolia,  in 
Acarnania,  was  as  yet  undeveloped.  The  range  of  Pindus, 
by  its  oblique  course  from  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
to  those  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  cut  off  that  corner  of  the 
Greek  world  from  those  outside  influences  and  that  wide 
experience  which  contributed  so  largely  towaroo  making 
the  Hellenism  of  the  fifth  century  what  it  was.  Corcyra 
had  no  immediate  neighbours  from  whom  she  could  catch 
the  infection  of  the  Hellenic  spirit.  It  is  hardly  strange  if 
she  did  not  interpret  the  unwritten  law  of  Greek  patriotism 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  interpreted  by  those  who  were 
much  more  interested  in  upholding  it.  Selfish  she  appeared 
to  the  Greeks  of  this  time  ;  and  it  can  be  seen  by  reading 
between  the  lines  in  Thucydides  that  this  was  the  impression 
she  gave  to  her  contemporaries  half  a  century  later.  She 
was  severely — it  may  be,  hardly  judged.  The  circum- 
stances were  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  development 
within  her  of  a  pan-Hellenic  spirit.  Nature  had  placed  her 
in  an  almost  ideal  position  in  relation  to  one  of  the  greatest 
trade  routes  of  the  ancient  world, — that  from  Greece  to  Italy 
and  the  West.  Wealth  came  easily  to  her.  Her  position 
allowed  her  to  regard  with  equanimity  the  competition  of 
Corinth  and  the  growing  rivalry  of  Athenian  trade. 
However  much  there  might  be  for  her  competitors,  the 
very  nature  of  her  position  assured  her  of  an  ample 
sufficiency.  So  she  lived  on  a  policy  of  sufterance,  neither 
interfering  nor  interfered  with.  If  the  Corcyrean  was  a 
spoilt  child,  he  had  been  spoilt  by  mother  nature.  His 
:ircumstances  were  such  as  were  peculiarly  calculated   to 
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encourage  a  selfish  patriotism.  Had  he  voyaged  the  whole 
Mediterranean  over,  he  could  not  have  found  a  fairer 
picture  than  that  presented  by  his  own  enchanted  island. 
To  himself,  no  doubt,  he  appeared  the  honest  man  ;  but  to 
his  contemporaries  of  larger  view  he  seemed,  as  it  were, 
the  "  man  with  the  muck-rake  "  of  Greek  politics,  over  whose 
head  the  crown  of  patriotism  was  held  in  vain. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  present  instance  Corcyra 
did  not  understand  to  the  full  the  nature  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  Greece.  It  had  taken  long  to  convince 
the  states  who  sent  her  the  invitation  that  the  attack  was 
not  directed  against  Athens  alone.  She  promised  assist- 
ance, but  evidently  with  a  mental  reservation  to  hold 
back  until  the  intention  of  the  Persian  was  declared 
unmistakably. 

Unfortunately  for  her  reputation,  she  held  back  too 
long.  When  she  ought  to  have  joined  in,  she  did  not — 
possibly  she  was  too  late  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
if  her  contemporaries,  who  had  borne  the  burden  of  the 
struggle  unaided  by  her,  judged  her  hardly. 

Not  so  severe,  perhaps,  should  be  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  review  the  whole  extent  of  the 
feeling  which  prevailed  at  this  critical  time.  Patriotism, 
when  aroused,  does  not  argue  according  to  the  rules  of 
logic ;  and  so,  remembering  this,  the  severity  of  the  judg- 
ment passed  by  the  Greek  patriot  on  the  Greek  neutral 
may  be  excused,  or  even  in  a  sense  justified.  But  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  who,  with  Delphi, 
regarded  any  joint  action  of  the  Greek  States  in  a  quarrel 
which  might  be  looked  upon  as  concerning  Athens  alone, 
to  be  calculated  to  bring  suffering  upon  the  whole  of  Greece, 
or  at  any  rate  on  those  who  took  part  in  it,  and  therefore 
impolitic,  were  also  justified  from  their  point  of  view.  To 
them  it  might  seem  as  if  Athens  should  lie  on  the  bed 
she  herself  had  made,  when  she  had  alone  among  the 
great  powers  of  Greece  interfered  in  the  Ionian  revolt. 

Of  the  Crete  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century  but 
little  is  known  from  the  historians  ;  and  the  modern  ex- 
ploration of  the  historic  remains  on  the  island  has,  so  far, 
thrown  but  little  light  on  its  political  relations  at  this  time, 
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whether  internal  or  external.  It  seems  to  have  been 
divided  up  between  a  number  of  comparatively  small  city 
States,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  rouse  to  joint 
action  on  any  question  which  did  not  concern  their  special 
interests.  Herodotus  does  not  pass  any  judgment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Cretans  in  refusing  aid,  possibly  because 
the  refusal  was  in  accordance  with  the  answer  given  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  when  consulted  on  the  subject. 

The  attitude  of  Argos  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for. 
She  had,  indeed,  suffered  terribly  by  the  loss  of  six 
thousand  of  her  citizens  in  the  battle  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians under  Kleomenes.  Delphi,  in  consistency  with 
its  policy  at  the  time,  counselled  against  interference ;  but 
the  Argive  tale  was  that,  even  so,  they  were  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  defence,  provided  Sparta  granted  them  a  thirty 
years'  truce,  and  provided  she  shared  the  supreme  command 
of  the  allied  forces  with  them.  The  proposal  of  a  truce  was  h.  vii.  149. 
entertained,  if  not  actually  accepted  ;  but  Sparta  refused  to 
let  Argos  have  more  than  one-third  of  the  command.  The 
old  question  of  the  hegemony  of  Sparta  and  Argos  in  the 
Peloponnese  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  refusal  ;  but  there 
is  manifestly  a  certain  amount  of  improbability  in  the 
Argive  account  of  the  affair  as  given  by  Herodotus.  He  n.\ii.  151, 
tells  another  tale,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  Athenian  ^^  ^"'^' 
origin.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  Xerxes  had  been  in  direct 
communication  with  Argos,  and  had  practically  ensured  its 
neutrality,  and  that  the  terms  demanded  by  Argos  from  the 
other  Greeks  were  proposed  with  a  full  knowledge  that 
they  would  be  refused. 

This  tale  was  supported,  so  the  historian  says,  by 
information  obtained  at  Susa  by  that  mysterious  embassy 
of  Kallias  ;  nevertheless,  Herodotus  believes  the  Argive 
account,  and  rejects  the  tale  current  in  the  rest  of  Greece. 

If  an  author  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  could  not  satis- 
factorily discover  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  matter,  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  should  be  possible  to  do  so  at  the  present 
day.  It  may  be  that  Argos,  from  genuine  conviction, 
followed  the  lead  of  Delphi,  but  provided  for  a  possible 
error  in  that  policy  by  entering  into  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment with  the  Persian. 
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The  answer  which  the  Greek  Council  sent  to  the 
Argives,  as  reported  by  Diodorus,  may  be  an  invention  of 
later  times,  but  is  so  peculiarly  apt  as  to  be  worthy  of 
quotation  : — 

"  If,"  it  ran,  "  you  think  it  a  more  dreadful  thing  to  have 
a  Greek  commander  than  a  barbarian  master,  you  are  right  in 
biding  quiet ;  but  if  you  are  ambitious  to  get  the  hegemony  of 
Greece,  you  must  earn  a  position  so  splendid  by  doing  something 
worthy  of  it."  ^ 

But  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  Greek  world  at 
this  time  was  not  situated  in  the  mother  country.  Gelo, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  had  at  his  command  an 
armed  force  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Greek  State. 
His  land  army  may  not,  indeed,  have  been  greater  than 
the  force  which  Sparta  could  put  in  the  field  ;  but  he 
possessed,  besides,  a  navy  as  powerful  as  that  of  Athens. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  unusual  capacity  who, 
had  death  spared  him  for  a  while,  might  have  made 
Syracuse  the  centre  of  a  considerable  dominion  in  the 
West.  He  was  manifestly  a  desirable  acquisition  for  the 
league  of  defence  ;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  a  joint 
embassy  should  be  sent  to  him  to  ask  his  help  in  the 
coming  peril.  Herodotus  describes  the  embassy  with  con- 
siderable detail,  but  his  account  raises  some  difficulties 
which  cast  a  doubt,  not  perhaps  on  his  truthfulness,  but  on 
the  correctness  of  his  version  of  what  took  place. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  speeches  made  by  Gelo 
and  the  Greek  ambassadors  are  in  their  form  the  creation 
of  the  historian.  The  real  historical  question  is  not  as  to 
II.vii.1s7.  the  form,  but  as  to  the  matter.  In  the  speech  of  the 
Greeks  two  points  are  peculiarly  prominent ;  it  shows 
that  there  was  an  idea  in  certain  quarters  in  Greece  that 
the  expedition  was  directed  against  Athens  alone  ;  it  is 
further  asserted  that  if  Greece  is  subdued,  Sicily's  turn 
for  attack  will  not  fail  to  come  quickly.  The  first  of 
these  is  important  as  throwing  further  light  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Delphic  oracle ;  the  second  is  an  argument 
in  accord  with  Herodotus'  own  impression  of  the  situation 
at  the  time. 
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It  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  there  prevailed  in  anti- 
quity two  views  as  to  the  exact  significance  of  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  Carthaginian  attack  on  Sicily  with  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Herodotus  never  saw  any 
connection  between  them.  It  is  possible  that  no  hint  of 
such  a  connection  was  apparent  in  the  sources  from  which 
he  drew  his  story  of  the  relations  between  Gelo  and  the 
embassy.  He  represents  the  former  as  being  willing  to  send  H.vii.158. 
a  very  considerable  contingent  to  aid  the  Greeks  at  home, 
provided  that  the  latter  will  give  him  the  command  of  the 
united  force.  The  condition,  if  the  offer  was  ever  made, 
was  in  no  wise  a  surprising  one.  Considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  help  which  Gelo  is  reported  to  have  offered, 
it  was  reasonable.  And  yet  it  was  refused,  and  that,  too,  11.vii.159. 
in  language  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
insulting.  So  Gelo  reduced  his  terms  to  the  command  of 
either  the  sea  or  land  force.  And  now  the  Athenian 
section  of  the  embassy  had  a  word  to  say.  Their 
refusal  of  the  command  by  sea  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
more  polite,  but  hardly  less  explicit  than  had  been  that 
of  the  Spartans  to  the  original  condition.  Gelo's  answer, 
as  reported,  is  brief,  but  marked  by  a  wit  not  unworthy 
of  the  distinguished  literary  society  of  his  court :  "My 
Athenian  friend,  you  seem  to  have  commanders,  without 
the  likelihood  of  any  troops  to  command." 

After  this,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said  or  done,  and  the  embassy  went  home. 

Gelo,  however,  is  reported  to  have  sent  a  treasure-ship 
to  Delphi,  to  watch  the  course  of  the  war,  with  orders,  in 
case  the  Persian  won  the  day,  to  surrender  the  treasure 
to  him  and  offer  the  earth  and  water  of  submission. 
The  general  origin  of  the  tale  so  far  is  plainly  indicated 
by  Herodotus.  It  is  a  story  which  existed — perhaps 
indeed  was  current — in  European  Greece,  for  the  historian, 
before  proceeding  to  add  further  details,  expressly  mentions  II.vii.165. 
that  they  were  derived  from  Sicily. 

The  Sicilians  say,  so  he  relates,  that  in  spite  of  what 
had  occurred,  Gelo  would  have  aided  the  Greeks  and 
submitted  to  the  Lacedaemonian  command,  had  not  cir- 
cumstances arisen  at  home,  in  the  shape  of  a  Carthaginian 
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invasion,  which  prevented  him  from  so  doing.  Herodotus 
ascribes  the  invasion  to  the  intervention  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  favour  of  Terillos,  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  his  government  by  Thero  of  Akragas. 
An  immense  army,  300,000  in  number,  composed,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Carthaginian  armies,  of  nearly  all  the 
peoples  in  the  Western  Mediterranean,  invaded  Sicily  by 
way  of  Himera. 

Such  is  Herodotus*  account  of  the  events  in  Sicily  at 
this  critical  time,  an  account  which  closes  with  words  of 
g'-eat  significance,  which  put  a  somewhat  different  com- 
plexion on  the  tale  of  the  sending  of  the  treasure-ship 
to  Delphi.  "Thus,  not  being  able  to  help  the  Greeks 
(owing  to  this  invasion),  Gelo  sent  the  treasure  to 
Delphi." 

Even  if  there  existed  no  other  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  events  of  this  period  than  that  which  Herodotus 
supplies,  his  narrative  as  it  stands  would  raise  several 
serious  difficulties. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  quite  impossible  that  an  ex- 
pedition of  the  magnitude  of  that  despatched  by  Carthage 
could  have  been  got  ready  without  prolonged  prepara- 
tions such  as  could  not  have  remained  a  secret  from 
the  surrounding  peoples,  and  especially  from  the  Sicilian 
Greeks.  It  would  be  calculated  to  excite  the  liveliest 
alarm  among  all  who  could  conceive  themselves  to  be  the 
objects  of  attack.  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  expedition 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  numbers  given  in  Herodotus 
may  not  be  correct,  probably  are  not  so  ;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  Sicily  itself  bore  testimony  of  an  exceedingly  practical  1 
kind  to  the  magnitude  of  the  victory  which  was  subse- 
quently won  at  Himera.  The  victory  itself,  and  the 
prosperity  to  which  it  gave  rise,  caused  something  like 
a  revolution  in  the  coinage  of  Syracuse  and  of  the  Siciliot 
states  generally. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Gelo  was  unaware 
that  the  expedition  was  being  prepared,  and,  indeed,  that 
Sicily  was  the  object  of  it,  long  before  the  expedition 
itself  started.  It  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
doubtful  whether  he  can  ever  have   entertained,   or  even 
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have  professed  to  entertain,  any  idea  of  sending  a  force 
to  help  the  Greeks  at  home.  Even  in  Herodotus' 
narrative  it  is  stated  that  Gelo  was  aware  of  the  coming 
of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  before  the  treasure  H.vU.  165, 
was  despatched  to  Delphi.  Why  should  Gelo  have  sought  ^  ^"' 
to  buy  off  a  Persian  attack  from  a  distance  when  the 
great  invasion  was  close  upon  him  1  If  he  succumbed 
to  the  latter,  the  money  would  be  thrown  away.  If  he 
were  successful  in  warding  it  off,  he  might  reasonably 
expect  to  be  able  to  resist  any  force  which  Persia  could 
bring  against  him.  The  Ionian  Sea  was  not  a  Helles- 
pont which  might  be  bridged. 

The  tale  of  this  despatch  of  treasure  to  Delphi  is  a 
strange  one.  It  may  not  be  true.  In  any  case  the  motive 
for  it  in  Herodotus  is  manifestly  impossible.  But  the  tale 
is  not  one  which  can  be  ignored.  The  Greek  of  the  fifth 
century  was  just  as  capable  of  suppressing  as  of  making 
history.  His  patriotism  had  a  tendency  to  run  on  party 
lines.  The  very  intensity  of  the  sympathy  which  he  felt 
for  all  that  was  Hellenic  made  him  intensely  hostile  to 
any  political  system  in  the  Hellenic  world,  or  to  any 
representative  of  a  system,  which  was  opposed  to  his  own 
ideas  ;  optimi  corriiptio  pessinia.  The  tyranny  of  the 
great  king  over  his  subjects,  even  if  they  were  Greeks, 
aroused  but  a  lukewarm  resentment  in  the  breast  of  the 
Greek  democrat.  He  hated  with  a  much  fiercer  passion 
the  tyranny  of  Greek  over  Greek.  The  barbarian  knew 
no  better,  because  he  was  a  barbarian  ;  the  Greek  ought 
to  know,  because  he  was  a  Greek.  Nowhere  and  at  no  time 
in  Greek  history  can  this  feeling  have  been  stronger  than 
in  the  Athens  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  under 
whose  influence  Herodotus  so  manifestly  wrote.  The 
Great  War  had  in  his  day  become  a  story ;  he  just  saved 
it  from  becoming  a  myth.  The  creative  genius  of  the 
Greek  did  not  discriminate  in  subject-matter.  History, 
both  Ancient  and  Modern,  went  alike  into  the  melting- 
pot  of  his  imagination,  to  be  cast  into  a  fable,  often 
beautiful,  with  a  moral  in  its  train.  To  such  an  influence 
as  this  Herodotus  was  peculiarly  susceptible.  His 
genuinely   conscientious    desire    to    write    history    in    all 
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truth  was  tinged  with  a  piety  which  induced  an  un- 
conscious reservation  of  fact.  He  preferred  the  im- 
probable combined  with  a  distinct  moral  lesson  to  the 
probable  when  no  moral  lesson  was  conveyed.  He 
wished  to  teach  as  well  as  to  inform. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose — there  are,  indeed,  many 
reasons  for  thinking  it  improbable, — that  he  ever  departed 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  true  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  not  possessed  of  the  keen  critical  faculty  which 
would  have  been  necessary  to  unravel  the  truth  from 
the  falsehood  of  the  tales  which  must  have  formed  so 
largely  the  basis  of  the  history  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  fifth  century.  His  account  of  Gelo  is  doubtless 
coloured  by,  if  not  reproduced  from,  the  tradition  of 
the  Greece  of  his  time  with  regard  to  this  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  great  war.  That  war  was  regarded 
as  far  the  greatest  of  the  triumphs  of  Hellenic  freedom, 
a  triumph  of  free  institutions  over  the  monarchical 
system.  The  nature  of  the  triumph  would  have  been 
largely  discounted  had  it  been  necessary  to  record  the 
name  of  a  hated  tyrant  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  And 
so,  may  be,  the  connection  between  Gelo's  victory  and 
the  war  of  liberation  in  Greece  itself  was  a  thing  almost 
forgotten  in  Hellas  by  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It  may 
have  been  hardly  known  to  his  generation,  or  only 
sufficiently  known  to  be  resented  and  buried  in  silence. 
The  tale  as  it  was  told  was  a  grand  moral  lesson  to  the 
democratic  Greek.  Even  in  the  stress  of  the  severest 
need  the  free  Greek  had  refused  to  sell  his  birthright  of 
command  to  a  hated  tyranny,  though  the  price  offered 
had  been  great.  And  yet  the  issue  had  been  triumphant. 
Could  it  be  bearable  that  the  tyrant  should  be  accorded 
a  share  in  the  triumph  ?  The  tradition  which  Herodotus 
followed  had  some  such  motive  behind  it. 

It  may  not  be  possible  at  the  present  time  to  arrive 
at  aught  resembling  a  detailed  knowledge  of  this  side 
plot  of  the  great  drama  of  480,  and  even  the  circum- 
stances of  the  information  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
allow  us  to  speak  with  ultimate  assurance  on  the  main 
outlines  of  it ;  but  the  evidence,  actual  and  presumptive. 
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wncn  the  several  items  are  added  and  subtracted,  leaves 
a  large  balance  of  probability  in  favour  of  a  view  very 
different  from  that  which  Herodotus  has  given  to  the 
world. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unnatural  that  knowledge  after  the 
event  should  tend  to  obscure  the  true  appreciation  of  all  that 
preceded  it.  There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  the  Persian 
expedition  of  480  which  stands  out  above  all  others ;  and 
that  is  the  splendid  character  of  the  organization  which 
placed  the  enormous  host  of  Xerxes  in  middle  Greece. 
It  was  not  merely  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of  years 
of  campaigning  half  the  world  over ;  it  must  have  been 
the  outcome  of  some  years  of  preparation  with  an  express 
end  in  view.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  in  these  years  the 
advantages  of  a  diversion  in  the  western  world  of  Greece 
escaped  the  notice  of  a  people  who  gave  such  practical 
proof  of  capacity  ?  It  cannot  be  too  often  said  that  it  is 
a  great  historical  mistake  to  read  the  incapacity  of  the 
Persia  of  the  fourth  century  into  its  history  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth. 

The  means  of  creating  the  diversion  were  both  obvious 
and  easy.  Persia,  through  the  intermediary  of  her  subjects 
the  Phoenicians,  had  excellent  means  of  communicating 
with  and  influencing  the  great  Carthaginian  power.  This 
influence  must  have  been  largely  increased  by  the  favour 
vvhich  Persia  showed  to  the  Phoenician  as  against  the 
Greek  trader. 

It   is  unnecessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that   Carthage 
would  presumably  require  but  little  persuasion   to  attack 
the  rival  Greek  in  Sicily  at  a  time  when  no  help  could 
possibly  be  given  from  Greece  itself. 

The    Sicilian    Greek   seems   to  have    had    no    sort  of 
ioubt  as  to  the  connection  between  the  invasion  of  his 
)wn  island  and  that  of  the  mother  country.     Herodotus,  H.vii.  165, 
'  iven  in  spite  of  his  bias  towards  the  Greek  version  of  the  ^'^  ""^• 
'tory,  gives   some    hint  of  a  different   version    in   Sicily.  H.vii.  166. 
4e  does  not  apparently  know  much  about  it,  as  he  does  Frag, 
lot  mention  Himera  as  the  locality  of  the  decisive  battle.  Qric. 

It   is  in    a  fragment  of  Ephoros   that  occurs  the  first  Frag.  III. 
i  extant  historical  reference  to  the  connection  between  the  p^^^'' 
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Pyth.  i.      two  expeditions.     He   says  that   Persian   and   Phoenician 
"^  '  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the   Carthaginians,  "ordering" 

them  to  invade  Sicily  with  as  large  an  expedition  as 
possible,  and  after  subduing  it,  to  come  on  to  the 
Peloponnese.  Discredit  has  been  cast  on  the  passage  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  order,"  because,  so  it 
is  said,  the  Persians  were  not  in  a  position  to  give  orders 
to  Carthage.  But,  supposing  the  use  of  the  word  is  not 
merely  an  instance  of  verbal  inaccuracy,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  Greek  historian  might  use  such  an  expres- 
sion to  describe  the  supposed  relations  between  the  mother 

Diod.xi.  I.  state  of  Phoenicia  and  her  colony.  The  historian  Diodorus 
recognizes  the  same  connection  between  the  two  expe- 
ditions. He  does  not,  however,  make  any  reference  to 
Phoenician  agency  in  the  matter,  nor  does  he  speak  of 
an  "order,"  but  of  a  diplomatic  agreement.* 

One  question  remains  :  Did  Gelo  ever  seriously  entertain 

*  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  passage  from  Diodorus  is  drawn 
from  the  passage  of  Ephorus,  of  which  the  fragment  is  a  survival.  Ii 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  pointb 
to  a  difference  of  origin,  and  that  they  are  two  pieces  of  evidence  on 
the  question,  and  not  one. 
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Gelo. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  mistake  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  indi- 
cations of  date  in  Herodotus  with  reference  to  the  somewhat  crowded 
incidents  of  this  time.  The  actual  dates  cannot  be  settled,  though  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  Herodotus'  views  as  to  thtt 
sequence  of  events.  ' 

{a^  The  Greek  spies  were  sent  to  Asia  at  the  time  when  Xerxes 
army  was  collected  at  Sardes  (vii.  146). 

(b)  The  embassies  to  Gelo,  Argos,  etc.,  were  sent  after  the  despatch 
of  the  spies  (vii.  146,  ad  ijiit.^  148,  ad  init.). 

{c.)  Gelo,  after  the  departure  of  the  joint  embassy  (vii.  163),  and 
when  he  heard  that  Xerxes  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  {ibid.\  sent  the 
treasure-ships  to  Delphi. 

(</.)  Before  he  sent  these  vessels  he  knew  that  he  had  to  expect  a 
Carthaginian  attack  (vii.  165,  adfn.). 

The  evidence  is  inconclusive.  We  lack  the  means  of  deciding  tht 
sequence  of  the  departure  of  the  embassy  and  of  the  acquisition  ot 
the  information  with  regard  to  the  coming  of  the  Carthaginian 
expedition. 
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the  idea  of  sending  help  to  the  mother  country  ?  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  he  did.  The  Carthaginian  prepara- 
tions were  on  such  a  scale  that  he  must  have  been  long 
forewarned  of  the  coming  storm.  Whether  he  made  any 
sort  of  offer  to  the  Greek  embassy  is  quite  another 
question. 

If  the    Greek   version  of   the    story  of  the  time    pro- 
vokes the  suspicion  that  it  arose  under  influences  inimical 
to  the   strict  truth,   the    Sicilian   also,   of  which  there   is 
a    hint  in  Herodotus,  and  some  detail  in  Diodorus,    sug- 
gests   in    certain   of    its  passages    that  it    is    not    an  un- 
adorned tale.     That    sentiment  of  the  free   Greek   which, 
when  the  history  of  the  great  war   came  to  be  written, 
led    him    to    deny    the    Sicilian    tyrant    all    share    in    its 
glory,    met  a  counter-sentiment   in    Sicily,  which  claimed 
for  the   Sicilian   Greek  a  share   in   the    famous   triumph. 
Under   such    influences  both   exaggeration    and    suppres- 
sion  of  the  truth  were  sure  to  take  place.     The  Sicilian 
version  was  not  content  with  confining  itself  to  the  just 
claim   that    Gelo    and    Sicily   in    the   victory    at    Himera 
had  contributed   to   the   triumphant   result   of    the    great 
war.      It    sought    evidently    to    ascribe    to    the    Sicilian 
Greek  a  sympathetic,  if  not  actual,  share  in  the  liberation 
K>{  Greece  itself.     Gelo  is  represented  as  having,  after  the  Diod.  xi. 
victory  of  Himera,  prepared  a  fleet  with  a  view  to  sending  ^^' 
tielp  to  Greece,  but  to  have  desisted  from  the  design  on 
receiving  news  of  the  victory  at  Salamis.     This  is  neither 
:apable  of  proof  nor  disproof.    The  exact  date  of  Himera  is 
lot  known,  though  there  was  a  tradition  that  it  was  fought 
m  the  same  day  as  Salamis.     If  that  be  accepted,   this 
iddition  to  the  Sicilian  version  must  be  rejected  ;  but  if 
he  tradition  was  merely  of  that  class  which  is  found  repre- 
sented in   the   history  of  the   time,   and   which   supplied 
he  eternal   demand  for  curious   coincidences,  then  it   is 
x)ssible  that  Himera  was  fought  sufficiently  long  before 
Salamis  to  make  it  possible  for  Gelo  to  entertain  such  a 
lesign  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  strange  had  he  sought  to 
Lvenge  himself  on    Persia   for  an  attack  which  she  had 
)rovoked  against  him.    It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  epigram 
eported  to  have  been  engraved  on  an  off"ering  of  Gelo  at 
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Delphi  *  refers  not  merely  to  the  true  significance  o 
Himera,  but  also  to  the  preparation  of  this  expeditior 
which  was  never  sent. 

This  war  in  Sicily,  and  the  questions  which  arise  con- 
cerning it,  are  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  study  ol 
this  period  of  Greek  history  than  the  comparative  brevity 
of  their  treatment  by  Greek  historians  might  suggest  tc 
the  mind  of  a  reader  who  did  not  realize  to  himself  theii 
full  significance.  The  Greek  tyrant  in  Sicily  played  nc 
small  part  in  spreading  and  developing  certain  sides"  o 
that  Greek  civilization  which  has  contributed  so  largel} 
towards  the  civilization  of  the  present  day.  The  view 
therefore,  which  was  taken  by>ene  of  the  greatest  anc 
most  able  of  those  tyrants  as  to  the  part  which  he  shouk 
play  at  a  time  when  that  civilization  was  threatened  witl 
extinction,  is  not  a  minor  matter  in  the  history  of  Greece 
or,  indeed,  of  the  world.  Nor,  again,  can  the  part  playec 
by  Persia  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily  be  of  small  account 
Persia  at  this  time  represented,  in  certain  respects, — anc 
especially  with  respect  to  sheer  capacity  and  breadth  of  view 
— the  highest  development  which  the  great  empires  of  the 
East  were  able  to  attain  ;  and  its  connection  or  lack  of  coi 
nection  with  the  attack  on  Sicily  cannot  but  affect  the  judj 
ment  which  the  modern  world  must  pass  on  that  capacityJ 

To  the  Greeks  gathered  in  council  at  the  Isthmus  tl 
outlook,  after  their  retreat  from  Tempe,  and  after  th( 
return  of  the  embassies,  must  have  been  a  gloomy  one 
Nothing  had  been  gained,  and  much  had  been  los^ 
Thessaly  with  its  cavalry,  that  arm  in  which  the  Greeld! 
were  peculiarly  weak,  and  their  enemy  peculiarly  strong 
had  been  perforce  left  to  its  fate  ;  and  no  one  could  doubl 
what  that  would  be.  The  states  between  Kithseron  anc 
CEta  were  wavering,  ready  to  desert.  They  could  hardl} 
be  blamed.  The  backbone  of  the  future  resistance  seemec 
to  be  with  Sparta  and  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesiar 
league  who  followed  her  lead.  It  might  well  be  suspected 
perhaps  even  then  it  was  known,  that,  if  they   could  have 

*  Bergk,  "  Poetse  Lyrici  Grasci,"  Ed.  4,  v.  iii.  p.  485:  noAAV  5- 

TTapaax^^^  cufi/jLaxov  "EWrjcriv  x^^p'  ^^  f^^vOepi-qu. 

t   ViWe  Note  at  end  of  chapter. 
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their  way,  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus  would  be  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  their  design.  Northern  Greece  seemed 
but  too  likely  to  be  left  to  its  fate,  just  as  Thessaly  had 
been.  Was  it  strange  that  it  should  seek  to  make  terms 
of  submission  ?  In  one  of  its  states,  moreover,  and  that 
the  most  powerful  from  a  military  point  of  view,  Bceotia, 
more  sinister  influences  were  at  work.  The  oligarchical 
party,  at  all  times  strong  in  that  country  whose  compara- 
tively open  nature  left  the  many  at  the  mercy  of  the 
powerful  few,  seemed  only  too  ready  to  play  a  part  similar 
to  that  which  the  Aleuadae  had  played  in  Thessaly. 

The  attitude  of  Argos  was  also  calculated  to  cause  alarm. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  at  the  same  time,  that  though  it 
Aggravated  the  situation  to  a  certain  extent,  it  did  not 
affect  it  so  decisively  as  has  been  imagined  by  modern 
:ommentators.  The  possibility  of  the  landing  of  Persian 
troops  behind  the  defences  of  the  Isthmus  was  not  a 
question  so  much  dependent  on  the  action  of  Argos  as 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Greek  fleet  in  checking 
i:he  advance  of  the  enemy's  ships  before  they  succeeded  in 
:rossing  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Had  the  Persian  fleet  once 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in  some  harbour  of  the 
:oast  of  Argolis,  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus  must  have 
:ollapsed,  whatever  the  attitude  of  Argos  might  have  been. 
This  State,  owing  to  the  losses  it  had  sufl"ered  in  the  great 
iefeat  which  Kleomenes  and  the  Spartans  inflicted  upon  it, 
:an  hardly  have  been  in  a  position  to  ofler  serious  resist- 
mce  to  a  landing  on  its  coasts. 


Note. — The  relation  of  date  between  the  return  of  the  embassies 
ind  the  retreat  from  Tempe  is  of  considerable  importance  to  a  right 
ippreciation  of  the  situation  at  this  critical  time.  Herodotus  dates 
he  events  in  Greece  by  the  advance  of  Xerxes'  army.  Thus  the  expe- 
lition  to  Tempe  is  stated  to  have  taken  place   fiaaiA^os  re  ix4\\ovtos 

iafialvfiv  es  rriv  Evpwirrju  €K  t^s  ^Affirjs,  Koi  fovros  ijSr]  eV  'AjSuS*^.    H.  vii.  I74. 

Again,  the  embassies  seem  to  have  been  despatched  simultaneously 
o  Sicily,  Corcyra,  Crete  and  Argos  (H.  vii.  148,  153,  etc.).  That  to 
Jicily  would  almost  certainly  be  the  last  to  return.  Gelo  did  not  send 
he  treasure-ships  to  Delphi  until  after  the  visit  of  the  embassy  (H.  vii. 
63,  ad  /;///.),  and  he  did  not  send  them  till  a//er  he  had  heard  that 
fences  had  crossed  the  Hellespont. 

If,  then,  the  rough  chronology  of  Herodotus  can  be  relied  upon, — and 
^21  is  not  any  other  source  of  information  upon  the  subject  available, 
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— the  Greeks  who  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  after  the  withdrawal  from 
Tempe  must  have  known  that  the  resources  then  at  their  disposal 
were  all  upon  which  they  could  reckon  in  the  coming  struggle. 

Note  on  the  Carthaginian  Invasion  of  Sicily. 

The  satisfactorily  attested  fact  that  a  large  Carthaginian  Army 
attacked  Sicily  simultaneously  with  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes 
raises  the  very  difficult  question  whether  the  coincidence  in  time 
between  the  two  attacks  was  anything  more  than  accidental ;  and,  if  it 
was,  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  relation  betw-een  them.  Before  dis- 
cussing the  question,  it  may  be  well  to  collect  together  the  various 
passages  in  ancient  authors  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  nature 
of  the  Carthaginian  campaign. 

H.  vii.  165. 

Ae76Tat  5e  koX  TctSe  \mh  rwv  Iv  "SiiKeXirj  otKTj/xeVojr,  us  ofxas,  Kol  fieWcov 
^px^o'dai  virh  AaKeZaifiouiup,  6  TeAcov  efior}6r]a€  Uv  toIo'i  "EW-qai,  et  fii)  inrh 
@i]p(i}vos  Tov  Pi.lv7](Ti^'i]fxov  'AKpayavrij/uy  (xovvapxov  i^iKaaOds  i^  'ifiepris 
TifjpiAAos  6  KpiviTTirou,  rvpavvos  ^wv  'l^uepr/s,  e7r^76  vir  avroy  rdu  xpoj/o;/  tovtov 
^oivIkuv  Kal  Ai^vuu  Ka\  ^Ifirjpcou  Kol  Aiyvuv  Kot  'EKktvkwu  koL  2ap5oj//wj'  Ka\ 
Kvpviuiu  Tpi-fjKouTa  lULvpidSas,  Kal  (TrpaTt]yhv  auToif  'AfiiXKav  rhu  ''Avuwi/os,  Kapxv- 
doufcov  ioura  ^aai\4a'  kuto,  ^(ivirjv  re  rrjv  ecouToD  o  TrjoiAAos  avayvdcras,  Ka\ 
jxaXi(TTa  Sm  t^u  'Ava|iAea»  rov  KprjTiVeo)  irpoduixiriv,  os  'Pr}y(ov  iu)U  Tvpavvos,  to 
eoivrov  r^Kva  Sobs  dfirjpovs  'A/alXKa,  iirriyi  fxiv  eVi  ttjj/  '^iKfXlrju,  rifiupeuy  T<f 
irevdep^. 

Then  there  follows  the  statement  that  Gelon  and  Theron  defeated 
Hamilcar  in  Sicily  the  same  day  as  Salamis  was  fought,  after  which 
we  get  two  accounts — the  first  presumably  Greek,  probably  Syracusan, 
the  second  Carthaginian — of  Hamilcar's  disappearance  in  the  battle, 
and  a  further  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Carthaginians  sacrificed 
to  him,  and  set  up  statues  to  him  in  Carthage  and  her  colonies. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  neither  account  does  Herodotus  mention 
Himera  as  the  locality  of  the  battle. 

Of  the  treasures  sent  by  Gelon  to  Delphi,  he  tells  us  (vii.  163)  that 
Gelon,  fearing  that  the  Greeks  might  succumb  to  the  Persian,  but  con- 
sidering it  quite  an  impossible  thing  for  the  tyrant  of  Sicily  to  go  to 
Peloponnese  to  be  put  under  the  command  of  Lacedaemonians,  sent, 
immediately  on  hearing  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  by  the  Persians, 
a  certain  Cadmus  with  three  ships  to  Delphi  with  much  treasure  an4 

friendly  words  (^KapaSoK^a-aura  t^u  /J-axv^  1?  TreaefTai'  Kal  ^v  fx^v  6  ^dp^apo^ 
viKa,  TO.  Te  XP'hfJ^o.Tot.  avrqi    Stdouai,  Kal  yrjv   re   Kal  uScop  ruu  &px^t.  o  TiKwp'  ff| 

5e  or'EAATji/es,  oiriao}  airdyeiv),  and  (V/l.  164}  we  are  told  that  when  th 
Greeks  won  in  the  sea-fight,  and  Xerxes  departed,  Cadmus  return 
to  Sicily,  bringing  all  the  treasure  with  him. 

A  fragment  of  the  history  of  Ephorus  (Frag.  ///.  Schol.  Find.  Pyth. 
I.  146)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter  : — 

'Ek  Se  Ilepa-cov  Kal  ^oiviKwv  irpeaficis  irpbs  Kapxv^oviovs  [irapayfPfffOai] 
TTpoardcTCTOvras  uisirKuffTov  d^oi  crroXoV  els  '^iK^Xtavre  ^a5t(eiv.  Kal  KaraTTpf^a- 
ueVoKS  Tovs  TO.  Twv  'EWr^ucov  (ppovovvras  irXup  iirl  IlfXoiTouvTjcrQV. 


i 
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Diodorus,  xi.  i,  says  :— 

"  'O  Si  Efp|^5'  •  •  •  ^ouK6ijLfvos  irdvras  robs  "EAAr/j/as  avaardrovs  iroiriffai^ 
it(irpf(T^(v<raro  irpbs  Kapxv^ovlovs  irtpl  KOiUOirpayias,  Kal  (TvuideTO  nph?  axnovs, 
wffTf  avrhv  /xlv  ^irl  tovs  rijv  'EWdSa  KaroiKOvuTas  "E\\r)vas  arparevfiu, 

"  Kapxv^oviovs  Se  to7s  avro'is  XP'^*'0*5  iJ.(yd\ai  irapaffKfvdffaadai  Zwdfifis, 
Koi  KaTaTro\(nr)<Tai  rwu  'EWrivosv  tovs  nepl  ^iKe\iav  Kal  ^IraXlau  oiKovuTas.'* 

These  are  the  historical  passages  which  bear  on  the  subject. 

Of  non-historical  passages,  we  have  in  the  "  Poetics"  of  Aristotle, 
23,  a  reference  to  the  coincidence  in  date  of  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
Himera. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  evidence 
which,  if  not  actually  conflicting,  is  at  any  rate  extremely  difficult  to 
reconcile. 

Only  one  great  fact  stands  out  with  certainty,  namely,  that  two 
great  simultaneous  attacks  were  made  in  480  B.C.  on  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  free  Hellenic  world.  The  question  is  :  Were  they 
part  of  one  great  scheme,  or  was  their  coincidence  purely  fortuitous? 

To  speak  with  the  appearance  of  assuredness  on  such  a  cjuestion 
would  be  delusive,  in  that  it  would  assume  that  there  existed  in  the 
evidence  attainable  a  conclusiveness  to  which  it  cannot  lay  any  claim. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  can  only  be  judged  by  the  law  of  probabilities. 

Let  us  first  take  the  probabilities  of  the  case  apart  from  the  evidence 
actually  quoted  here. 

Phoenicia,  the  mother  country  of  Carthage,  was  at  this  time  within 
the  Persian  dominion.  Its  population  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
received  exceptionally  favourable  treatment  from  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment, probably  because  it  supplied  the  best  material,  animate  and 
inanimate,  to  the  fleet  of  the  empire.  It  would  also  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  Persian  Government  to  encourage  the  most  enterprising  traders 
of  its  dominion.  Furthermore,  the  subjugation  of  Phoenicia  had  not 
broken  the  tie  of  relationship  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
;<reatest  of  its  colonies.  When,  under  Cambyses,  the  Persian  dominions 
had  been  extended  as  far  as  the  Greater  Syrtis,  the  Phoenicians  had 
refused  to  prosecute  the  war  further  against  their  kin  (H.  iii.  17-19)  ; 
and  it  had  apparently  been  thought  wise,  if  not  necessary,  to  submit  to 
this  refusal.  From  that  time  forward  there  had,  in  so  far  as  is  known, 
been  no  unfriendly  relations  between  Persia  and  Carthage.  So  long 
as  the  Phoenician  was  well  treated  there  was  hardly  a  point  on  which 
they  could  clash.  In  the  present  instance  their  interests  manifestly 
:oincided.  It  was  certainly  to  the  interest  of  Xerxes  that  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  should  have  their  hands  full  at  the  time  of  his  great  attack  on 
Greece.  The  Persians  had  plenty  of  means  of  knowing  that  there  was 
\  great  Greek  military  power  in  Sicily  which  might  render  important 
lid  to  the  (ireeks  in  the  coming  struggle.  The  Carthaginian,  on  the 
ither  hand,  might  well  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  crushing 
;hc  ever-increasing  Greek  trade  competition  in  the  richest  island  in 
he  Mediterranean,  at  a  time  when  the  Sicilian  Greek  could  not  expect 
lelp  from  the  mother  countrv. 
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It  is,  when  we  consider  the  part  played  by  the  Phoenicians  in 
Xerxes'  expedition,  infinitely  more  probable  that  there  was  a  con- 
nection between  the  two  expeditions  than  that  there  was  not. 
Whether  the  connection  was  of  the  intimate  kind  described  by 
Diodorus  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  but  certainly  cannot  be  disproved. 
Ephorosand  Diodorus  believe  it  to  have  been  intimate  ;  and  the  latter 
seems,  in  so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  fragment  of 
Ephoros,  to  have  had  evidence  on  the  subject  quite  independent  of  it. 

No  true  canon  of  criticism  can  possibly  assume  that  the  silence  of 
Herodotus  or  any  other  ancient  author  on  this  or  any  other  point  in 
ancient  history  is  in  any  way  conclusive.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
difficulties  of  gaining  information  at  a  period  in  which  few  written 
records  can  have  existed,  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  not  unaffected 
by  the  special  influences  to  which  the  author  was  exposed.  On  the 
question  of  evidence,  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  in  Sicily  and  not 
in  Greece  that  we  should  expect  that  written  records  of  the  connection 
between  the  two  expeditions  would  exist, — records  which  Diodorus 
might  have  seen,  though  they  never  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  and,  on  the  question  of  influence,  it  would  not  be  in  disaccord 
with  Greek  practice  if  the  fact  that  Gelo  refused  to  send  aid  to  Hellas 
should,  quite  apart  from  the  grounds  of  his  refusal,  have  led  the  Greek 
world  to  ignore  his  participation  in  the  great  battle  for  Greek  liberty. 
The  nature  of  his  government  could  hardly  fail  to  emphasize  such  a 
tendency. 

The  animus  of  the  tradition  which  Herodotus  followed  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  motive  attached  to  the  reported  despatch  of  the  treasure- 
ship  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf.     Was  it  likely  that  Gelo  would  worr 
himself  about  the  distant  danger  from  Persia,  when  the  more  immediat 
and,  to  him,  greater  danger  from  Carthage  threatened  ?     Why  shoul 
he  attempt  to  buy  off  a  doubly  hypothetical  Persian  attack  when 
was  face  to  face  with  an  enormously  powerful  foe   near  at   hand| 
If  the  treasure-ship  was  sent,  the  sending  of  it  looks  like  the  act 
a  man  who  wished  to  provide  against  possible  disaster  in  Sicily.    Hi 
had  to  place  it  beyond  reach  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.     He  had  tc 
speculate  on  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Greeks.   There  was  absolutely 
no  other  place  in  the  world  where  it  was  likely  to  be  more  safe  than 
in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  though  that  might  not  be  an  ideal  place  of 
security. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THERMOPYL/E. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Greek  cause  that  the  council 
which  met  at  the  Isthmus  after  the  withdrawal  from  Tempe 
had  at  its  disposal  the  information  necessary  for  forming  a 
true  estimate  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  knew 
that  no  help  was  to  come  from  outside  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  It  knew  that  Thessaly  was  lost,  and  that  Boeotia, 
East  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Doris,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
Euboea,  must  be  lost  also,  unless  some  prompt  action  were 
taken  to  save  the  situation  in  those  parts.  And  so,  says 
Herodotus,  "  the  Greeks,  on  coming  to  the  Isthmus,  took 
counsel  together,  in  view  of  what  Alexander  had  told 
them,  as  to  where  and  in  what  parts  they  should  establish 
the  defence."  The  opinion  which  prevailed  was,  that  they 
should  guard  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  which  they  thought 
was  narrower  than  the  pass  in  Thessaly,  and  nearer  to 
their  base.  "  They  determined  therefore  to  guard  this 
pass,  and  so  prevent  the  passage  of  the  barbarian  into 
Greece,  and  that  the  naval  force  should  sail  to  Artemisium 
in  the  land  of  Histiaeotis." 

There  is  no  part  of  Greece  where  the  strategical 
situation  is  so  marked  as  in  the  line  of  defence  which 
runs  along  Mount  QLta.  Malis  is  verily  the  entering  in 
of  the  gate  of  Greece.  The  barrier  of  Mount  CEta,  the 
tremendous  nature  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  seen  it  and  traversed  it,  formed  in  a 
very  real  way  the  true  boundary  of  the  land,  and  was 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Greek  historians  of  this  and 
after  time.     The  Hellenism  of  the   lands    beyond    it  was 
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a  mere  shadow  of  the  reaHty.  Thessaly,  in  that  widest 
sense  which  included  in  the  name  all  that  lay  between 
CEta,  Pindus,  and  the  Cambunian  Mountains,  was  in  respect 
to  civilization  a  debateable  land,  in  which  the  "  barbarism  " 
of  the  outer  world  to  a  great  extent  held  sway.  Nature 
had  so  ordained  it  by  an  immutable  decree  when  she 
raised  CEta  to  be  alike  a  defence  and  a  barrier  to  the 
Hellenism  of  the  lands  south  of  it. 

Malis  is  separated  from  the  plain  of  Thessaly  by  the 
range  of  Othrys.  This  line  of  mountains  is  not  of  a 
uniform  character.  It  branches  off  from  the  backbone  of 
Pindus  in  the  West  as  a  comparatively  low  range,  through 
which  numerous  paths,  practicable  at  any  rate  for  an 
army  without  a  large  baggage  train,  lead  into  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Spercheios, — the  upper  plain  of  Malis.  As  a 
main  line  of  communication,  however,  from  the  north,  these 
paths  are  for  two  reasons  comparatively  unimportant.  In 
the  first  place,  the  two  great  roads  through  Thessaly, — 
that  from  Larisa  by  way  of  Krannon  to  Thaumaki,  and 
that  from  Larisa  to  Thebes  in  Phthiotis, — afford  but  an 
extremely  circuitous  route  to  their  northern  entrances ; 
and,  again,  when  these  paths  do  reach  the  upper  plain  of 
Malis,  they  are  not  continued  southwards  by  any  direct 
routes  across  the  chain  of  QEta  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  Malian  plain  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae  before  any  practicable  way 
leading  south  can  be  found.  They  could  only  have  been 
of  strategic  importance  in  this  campaign  had  the  Greeks 
attempted  to  defend  the  eastern  passes  of  Othrys,  in  which 
case  the  Persians,  by  using  them,  could  without  much 
difficulty  have  turned  the  defence. 

The  part  of  Othrys  east  of  the  longitude  of  Lamia  is  of 
a  loftier  and  much  more  difficult  character.  It  is  rather  a 
mass  of  mountains  than  a.  single  range.  Viewed  from 
Thermopylae  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  cones 
and  ridges  rising  towards  a  central  point,  where  it  attains 
a  height  of  over  six  thousand  feet.  There  are  only  two 
passes  through  it  which  are  practicable  for  an  army  with 
baggage  ;  these  may  be  called  respectively  the  pass  of 
Thaumaki,  and  the  pass  of  Thebes  in  Phthiotis.     The  pass 
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of  Thaumaki  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  great  route  by- 
way of  Krannon.  At  Thaumaki  itself  it  is  eminently 
defensible,  as  the  rise  from  the  Thessalian  plain  is  abrupt, 
and  the  road  traverses  a  narrow  ravine.  From  that  point 
southward  the  pass  is  not  a  difficult  one.  It  enters  the 
Malian  plain  at  Lamia. 

The  second  of  the  two  passages  is  more  or  less  of  a 
coast  road,  skirting  first  the  shores  of  the  Pagasaitic  Gulf, 
and  later  those  of  the  Euripus  and  Malian  Gulf.  It 
debouched  on  the  Malian  plain  at  Phalara,  a  small  town 
which  stood  within  half  a  mile  of  the  modern  Stylida  and 
about  six  miles  from  Lamia,  by  which  latter  town  also  the 
road  must  have  passed.  It  is  possible  that  Lamia  was  not 
effectively  fortified  in  480.  Still,  the  occupation  of  it  could 
only  have  harassed,  not  stopped,  the  invading  army,  since, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  fleet,  the  real  line  of 
communication  was  on  the  sea. 

From  two  incidents  mentioned  in  Herodotus  it  is 
evident  that  the  Persians  adopted  both  these  lines  of 
advance.  He  says  that  the  numbers  of  the  Persian  army  H.vii.196. 
were  so  large,  that  of  the  rivers  of  Achaia  even  the  largest, 
the  Apidanos,  barely  sufficed  for  its  purposes.  This  in- 
dicates the  use  of  the  Krannon-Thaumaki  route. 

The  visit  of  Xerxes  to  Halos  indicates  that  he,  with 
i^cirt  of  his  army,  took  the  coast  route. 

It  was  after  entering  the  Mahan  plain  that  the  real  diffi-  / 
culties  of  the  campaign  began.  Xerxes  and  his  army  wei;^ 
face  to  face  with  Mount  OEta.  It  may  be  well  to  realizo^n 
so  far  as  possible  the  prospect  which  would  meet  his  eye  ^^-x 
when,  after  completing  the  passage  round  Othrys,  he  arrived 
at  Phalara.  From  that  point  of  view  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  (Eta  would  be  extended  before  him  as  he  faced  south- 
wards. Away  to  the  south-west,  at  a  distance  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles,  stands  the  highest  and  most  imposing  mass 
of  the  range,  a  great  hummock  crowned  by  four  or  five 
peaks.  The  hummock  itself  rises  some  five  thousand  feet 
almost  sheer  from  the  plain,  and  the  peaks  on  it  rise  some 
fifteen  hundred  feet  more.  In  full  view  from  Phalara,  too, 
would  be  that  tremendous  ravine,  a  dark,  wedge-shaped 
in  the  side  of  the   mountain,  which   a   comparatively 
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small  stream  has  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of  four  thousand 
feet.  As  the  eye  travels  eastward  along  the  range  there  is 
a  decrease  in  the  actual  height  of  it,  the  general  level  of 
the  ridge  being  perhaps  not  more  than  four  thousand  feet. 
But  the  face  towards  the  plain  is  marked  by  the  broad 
black  band  of  those  famous  rocks  the  Trachinian  cliffs. 
They  end  suddenly  towards  the  east,  where  a  thin,  per- 
pendicular, black  streak  in  the  mountain  side  marks  the 
exit  of  the  great  ravine  of  the  Asopos. 

It  is  a  magnificent  picture  ;  but  the  background  is  as 
magnificent  as  the  picture  itself.  High  as  the  range  is, 
there  rises  above  it  in  the  distance,  behind  the  four- 
thousand-foot  ridge,  the  great  peak  of  Giona.  Though  it 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  peaks  in  Greece,  its  ancient 
name  is  unknown.  It  is  far  away  among  the  confused 
mass  of  the  great  ranges  of  Northern  ^tolia ;  and  yet  it 
seems  so  near  when  it  is  lit  up  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  while  all  the  foreground  of  the  broad  Malian 
plain,  and  even  of  CEta,  is  involved  in  the  deep  blue 
shadow  of  the  eastern  twilight.  It  rises  from  the  east 
towards  heaven  in  a  long,  gradually  ascending  ridge, 
becoming  steeper  in  the  final  effort  of  its  climb.  The 
the  highest  summit  once  attained,  it  falls  sheer  down  int 
a  valley  of  misty  gloom. 

Immediately  east  of  the  Asopos  defile  the  chain  o; 
CEta  is  at  its  lowest,  barely  three  thousand  feet  high,  and 
it  is  over  this  part  of  the  range  that  the  modern  road  is 
carried.  The  difficulties  of  passing  it  do  not,  however^ 
decrease  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  no  military  way  oi^ 
path  seems  to  have  been  practicable  at  this  point.*  Farther 
east  the  range  rises  again  into  peaks  of  nearly  five  thousand 
feet,  faced  towards  the  north  by  the  great  cliffs  which  over- 
hang the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Here  the  Malian  Gulf  and 
not  the   plain  forms  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  across 

*  Livy,  xxxvi.  15 — "Hoc  jugum  (CEta)  ab  Leucate  et  mari  ad 
occidentem  verso  per  yEtoliam  ad  alterum  mare  orienti  objectum 
tendens  ea  aspreta  rupesque  interjectas  habet,  ut  non  modo  exercitus 
sed  ne  expediti  quidem  facile  ullas  ad  transitum  calles  inveniant ; "  and 
again  (Livy,  xxxvi.  17),  Acilius  Glabrio,  speaking  of  Thermopylae, 
"  Ouippe  portac  sunt  hae,  et  u?ms  inter  duo  maria  clausis  omnibus 
velut  naturalis  transitus  est." 
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which,  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  a  white  line  can 
be  discerned  at  the  base  of  the  cliflfs,  the  great  sulphur 
deposit  of  the  warm  springs.  This  part  of  the  OEta  range 
was  known  as  Kallidromos. 

Away  beyond  Thermopylae  it  extends  towards  the 
Euripus  under  the  name  of  Knemis,  gradually  bending  in 
a  more  southerly  direction  down  the  channel,  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  distance  towards  Atalanta.  Behind  it  and 
above  it  rises  the  great  grey  mass  of  Parnassus. 

This  very  difficult  range  is  rather  turned  than  pierced 
by  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  actual  passage  through 
the  chain  being  many  miles  south  of  the  pass  itself 

There  is  one  point  with  reference  to  it  which  is  not 
always  recognized.  There  was  and  is  a  second  pass  * 
through  it  leading  direct  to  the  Dorian  plain  by  way  of  the 
great  ravine  of  the  Asopos,  a  pass,  too,  of  which  the 
Persian  army  actually  made  use  after  Thermopylae  had 
been  won.  It  would  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  the 
Persian  generals,  when  they  found  Thermopylae  so  hard  to 
force,  did  not  nullify  the  defence  of  it  by  marching  into 
Doris  this  way. 

The  defile  of  the  Asopos  issues  abruptly  on  to  the 
Malian  plain  some  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  west 
of  the  Western  Gate  of  Thermopylae.  Its  bottom  is 
merely  formed  of  the  stony  river  bed,  at  first  some  fifty 
yards  wide,  but  rapidly  contracting,  until  a  little  farther 
up  the  chasm  it  is  only  twelve  feet  wide  between  abso- 
lutely sheer  cliffs  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  feet  high. 
This  winding  rift  in  the  mountains  continues  for  some 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  then  suddenly 
broadens  out  into  a  wide  upland  valley,  behind  the  range 
^'Eta,  from  which  there  is  a  long  but  not  difficult  passage 
Lo  the  Dorian  plain. t  This  valley  was,  no  doubt,  the  land 
of  those  (Eteans  whom  Thucydides  menti'ons  in  his 
account  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  foundation  of 
Heraklea  Trachinia. 

*  There  is  considerable  mule  traffic  through  it  at  the  present  day. 

t  It  would,  I  reckon,  be  possible  for  a  traveller  to  go  from  one 
plain  to  the  other  by  this  route  without  attaining  a  height  much  over 
a  thousand  feet. 
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Another  important  point  with  regard  to  this  route  is, 
that  it  was  not  merely  the  direct  road  to  Delphi  from  the 
north,  but  the  only  direct  road.  As  such  it  must  have 
been  in  frequent  use,  and,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the 
Delphi-Thermopylae  Amphictyony,  of  considerable  import- 
ance. It  was,  of  course,  by  reason  of  its  very  nature,  liable 
to  interruption  by  even  a  slight  rise  of  the  Asopos  ;  and 
the  frequent  storms  which  traverse  the  Malian  plain  even 
in  summer  render  such  a  possibility  perennial.  But  even 
so  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  in  Greek  military  history  it 
is  never  used  as  a  means  of  avoiding  direct  assault  on 
Thermopylae.* 

*  It  may  be  well  to  adduce  one  or  two  striking  instances  of  this, 
apart  from  the  one  at  present  under  consideration  : — 

1.  Circ.  350  B.C.,  Thermopylae  was  the  great  obstacle  to   Philip's 

advance  south.  His  energies  were  centred  in  getting  hold  of 
the  pass.  He  never  attempted  an  assault  upon  it,  but  finally 
got  hold  of  it  by  bribing  Phalcecus,  the  Phocian  condottiere. 
He  then  left  a  garrison  at  Nicasa  near  Thermopylae  (Dem.  ad 
Ep.  Phil.  4).  There  must  have  been  some  supreme  objection 
from  a  military  point  of  view  to  the  Asopos  pass,  since  Philip, 
who  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  military  incapacity,  never  tried 
to  turn  Thermopylae  by  using  it.  He  was  not  pressed  for  time. 
He  patiently  allowed  years  to  elapse  before  he  got  hold  of  Ther- 
mopylae. Thermopylae  was  all-valuable  to  him,  and,  what  is 
more  striking,  absolutely  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  for  an  ad- 
vance southwards.     {Vide  Hogarth,  "  Philip  and  Alexander"). 

2.  In  279  B.C.  (Pausanias,  x.  20)  Brennus,  with  more  than  150,000 

Gauls,  invaded  Greece.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was 
plunder  and  nothing  else.  If  he  could  have  got  past  Ther- 
mopylae that  object  would  have  been  attained.  With  such 
numbers  he  could  have  done  what  he  liked,  especially  if,  after 
getting  through  the  Asopos  defile,  he  had,  before  going  south, 
turned  Thermopylae  by  way  of  Hyampolis  and  forced  the 
Greeks  to  evacuate  that  pass.  Pausanias,  who  seems  to  have 
ample  information  as  to  the  details  of  this  Celtic  raid,  gives 
the  following  list  of  the  defending  force  : — 

Boeotians,  10,000  infantry,  500  cavalry ;  Phocians,  3000 
infantry,  500  cavalry ;  Megareans,  4000  infantry  ;  ^tolians,  7000 
infantry,  with  numerous  light  armed,  and  cavalry  ;  Athenians, 
1000  infantry,  500  cavalry,  with  numerous  triremes  ;  Mercen- 
aries from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  1000  infantry. 

The  total  cannot  have  been  far  short  of  25,000  men. 

The  force  was  so  large  that  the  commanders  were  enabled 
not  merely  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  pass  itself,  but  were 
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The  true  significance  of  the  step  which  the  council 
at  the  Isthmus  took  in  deciding  to  send  a  land  force  to 
Thermopylae  and  the  fleet  to  Artemisium  can  only  be 
appreciated  if  the  intimate  strategical  connection  between 
the  two  places  be  realised.  The  dual  nature  of  the  Persian 
advance  necessitated  a  dual  form  of  defence.  Had  the 
invading  force  been  merely  a  land  army,  the  defence  of 

also  able  to  send  out  cavalry  and  light  armed  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Spercheios,  a  move  which  Brennus,  who  was, 
as  Pausanias  remarks,  "  not  altogether  wanting  in  understand- 
ing, nor,  for  a  barbarian,  without  a  certain  amount  of  experience 
in  devising  stratagems,"  frustrated  by  sending  a  number  of  his 
men  across  the  bar  at  the  river  mouth.  On  this  the  Greek 
advanced  guard  retreated  to  the  pass.  Brennus  then  had 
bridges  thrown  across  the  river,  and  attacked  Heraklea.  The 
Heraklea  of  that  date  was  probably  situated  on  the  mountain 
immediately  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Asopos  ravine,  on  a  site 
now  known  as  Sideroporto.  He  did  not  take  the  place  ;  and 
Pausanias  adds  in  reference  to  this,  that  Heraklea  was  to  him 
"  a  matter  of  lesser  moment  :  he  considered  the  main  point  to 
be  to  drive  out  of  the  pass  those  who  were  in  occupation  of  it, 
and  to  make  good  his  passage  into  Greece  south  of  Ther- 
mopylae." 

It  is  of  course  manifest  that  such  a  passage  as  the  Asopos 
ravine  would  be  easily  defensible,  and  the  Herakleots  may  have 
blocked  it.  There  is  no  question  that,  had  it  been  passable, 
Brennus  might  have  used  it.  The  striking  fact  is  that  he  did 
not  use  it,  but  spent  his  strength  on  a  terrific  failure  at 
Thermopylae. 
3.  In  224  {vide  Polyb.  xi.  52)  Antigonus,  wishing  to  get  to  the 
Isthmus,  marched  with  his  army  by  way  of  Eubcea.  "He 
took  this  route,"  says  Polybius,  "  because  the  ^tolians,  after 
trying  other  expedients   for   preventing   Antigonus  bringing 

I        this  aid,  now  forbade  his  marching  south  of  Thermopylae  with 
an  army,  threatening  that,  if  he  did,  they  would  offer  armed 
opposition  to  his  passage." 
It  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  at  the  time  of  Brennus'  assault, 
the  defenders  of  the  pass  were  also  in  possession  of  Heraklea. 
4.  In  B.C.  208  {z'ide  Polyb.  x.  41)  the  yEtolians,  seeking  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  Philip  of  Macedon  southwards  to  aid  his  allies, 
"  secure  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  with  trenches  and  stockades 
and  a  formidable  garrison,  satisfied  that  they  would  then  shut 
out   Philip,  and   entirely   prevent   him   from  coming  to   the 
assistance  of  his  allies  south  of  the  pass." 
In  this  case  also  {vide  chap.  42)  the  /Etolians  were  in 
possession  of  Heraklea. 
I 
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the  pass  of  Thermopylae  alone  would  have  been  sufficient ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  Greeks  fully  appreciated  the 
uselessness  of  attempting  the  defence  of  that  pass,  if  the 
Persian  fleet  were  left  free  to  land  a  large  body  of  troops 
in  rear  of  it,  and  so  turn  the  defence.  Successful  defence 
of  Thermopylae  was  then  absolutely  dependent  upon 
successful  defence  of  the  Euripus. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  which  pointed  not  merely  to 
the  necessity  of  defending  the  Euripus,  but  of  establishing 

5.  In  a  passage  already  quoted,  Livy  (xxxvi.  15)  is  most  emphatic 
in  his  statement  that  the  only  practicable  military  route  by 
GEta  is   that   through   Thermopylae.      He  is  describing  the 
attack  of  the  Romans  under  Acilius  Glabrio  upon  the  troops 
of  Antiochus  who  were  defending  the  pass,  and  it  is  again 
reported  that  the  allies  of  the  defenders  were  in  possession  of 
Heraklea. 
We  are  now  in  possession  of  practically  all  the  data  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  ancient  historians  with  regard   to  the  exact 
significance  of  the  Asopos  ravine,  and  the  route  through  it.     It  must 
of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  information  of  the  historian  Livy 
•  with  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  Thermopylae  region  was  second- 
hand ;  but  yet,  in  spite  of  that,  there  is  a  certain  consistency  about 
the  evidence  which  enables  us  to  form  highly  probable  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  exact  value  of  this  factor  in  the  strategical  geography 
of  the  region. 

It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  recognized  principle  in  later  times 
that  an  effective  defence  of  CEta  included  the  occupation  of  Heraklea 
as  well  as  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  only  conceivable  reason  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  view  is  that  Heraklea  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  Asopos  ravine. 

The  site  of  the  Heraklea  of  this  period  is  to  be  sought,  I  venture 
to  think,  at  the  place  called  Sideroporto,  where  there  are  large  remains 
of  a  strongly  fortified  town.  It  is  high  on  the  slope  of  GEta,  in  an 
exceedingly  inaccessible  position,  in  the  angle,  as  it  were,  between  the 
Asopos  ravine  and  the  line  of  the  Trachinian  cliffs, 

A  local  tradition,  probably  of  recent  date,  and  due,  like  so  many 
traditions  of  modern  Greece,  to  the  visit  of  some  inquirer  whom  the 
natives  regarded  as  an  authority,  attaches  the  name  of  Heraklea  to 
certain  ruins  which  stand  on  the  summit  of  a  remarkable  flat-topped 
mountain  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of  the  Asopos  ravine,  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made,  between  the  plains  of  Malis  and 
Doris.  It  is  infinitely  more  .probable,  however,  that  this  was  the 
stronghold  of  those  CEteans  whom  Thucydides  mentions. 

The  site  is  more  than  two  hours  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Malian  plain,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Asopos  ravine. 
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VIEW    FROM    THERMOPYL^,    LOOKING   TOWARDS   ARTEMISIUM. 


1.  Malian  Gulf. 

2.  Mount  Othrys  (circ.  15^  miles). 

3.  Northern  Branch  of  Eurlpus. 


4.  Site  of  Alpenoi. 

5.  Hills  of  North-west  Euboea. 
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CHANNEL  OF  ARTEMISIUM,    FROM    160O  FEET  ABOVE   THERMOPYL^. 


1.  Malian  Gulf. 

2.  Mount  Othrys. 

3.  Northern  Branch  of  Euripus. 


Hills  of  North-west  Euboea, 
Euripus. 
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From  Sketch  by  E.  Lear.'] 

ON   THERMOPYL^-ELAT^A   ROAD    {vid   MODERN   BOUDENITZA). 

:.  Mount  Othrys.  2.   Malian  Gulf.  3.  Deposit  at  Mouth  of  Spercheios. 

[  To /ace  page  265. 
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the  defence  of  the  channel  at  the  point  at  which  it  was 
established — at  Artemisium. 

It  was  plainly  important  that  the  enemy's  fleet  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Malian  Gulf.  The  road  eastwards 
from  Therrnopylae  runs  by  the  side  of  the  Gulf  for  a  long 
distance  after  it  has  issued  from  the  east  gate  of  the 
pass ;  and  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  defenders  had 
troops  been  landed  there,  since  they  would  have  been 
within  short  striking  distance  of  the  Greek  position,  and 
so  have  rendered  any  escape  by  way  of  the  mountain 
path  which  leads  by  the  modern  Boudenitza  to  the 
Phocian  plain  at  Elatea  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But 
there  was  a  further  possibility  of  which  the  Greek  com- 
manders must  have  been  aware,  and  against  which  they 
would  have  to  provide.  If  it  was  possible  200  years  after 
this  time  for  the  Athenian  galleys  to  sail  close  in  shore 
and  attack  the  flank  of  the  army  of  Brennus  when  it  was  Paus. 
assailing  the  narrow  part  of  the  pass,  there  must  have  been  ^'^^• 
a  very  much  greater  possibility  of  this  being  done  in  the 
year  480.  On  this  rapidly  advancing  shore  that  which 
was  done  in  279  B.C.  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  danger, 
must  conceivably  have  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
in  480. 

There  was  a  further  danger  to  be  feared,  supposing 
the  northern  bend  of  the  strait  had  been  left  open. 
Landing  on  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea,  a  Persian  force 
might  have  made  its  way  to  Chalcis,  and  so  have  turned 
Thermopylae.  In  the  wars  of  later  Greece  this  was  a 
measure  recognized  as  possible  and  actually  put  in 
practice  by  combatants  commanding  this  part  of  the 
strait.  The  Greeks  were  undoubtedly  right  in  the  choice 
of  Artemisium.  As  a  naval  station  it  possessed  two 
further  advantages :  the  strait  was  comparatively  narrow 
at  that  point,  and,  above  all,  it  was  within  sight  of 
Thermopylae. 

From  the  hillside  above  the  road  through  the  pass,  only 
150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  the  view  extends 
right  down  this  northern  bend  of  the  Euripus.  From  a 
point  still  higher  up,  some  1600  feet  above  the  road,  the 
whole  channel  is  extended  like  a  map.     Signalling   from 
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one  position  to  the  other  by  means  of  the  smoke  and  fire 
signals  then  used  must  have  been  quite  easy,  and  it  would 
be  even  possible  from  this  higher  position  at  Thermopylae 
to  observe  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of  ships  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Artemisium,  though,  owing  to  the 
distance,  a  single  ship  would  hardly  be  discernible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Herodotus  was 
aware  of  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
positions.* 

The  strategic  capacity  of  those  who  were  ;'esponsible 
for  the  Greek  plans  in  the  war  of  480  was  never  more 
advantageously  displayed  than  in  this  jjesign  of  the  dual 
defence  of  the  pass  and  the  strait.  Had_it  been  carried 
out_with^  equal  wisdom,  or  even  with  more  harmonious 
vigour,  Greece  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  the  losses 
and  anxiety  of  the  year  that  followed. 

On  the  general  question   of  Greek  strategy  let  it  be 
remarked    at   this,  the    outset   of  the   story  of  the   great 
events  of  the  war,  that  it  is  unquestionably  wrong  to  judge 
of  it  on  the  mere  evidence  of  the  direct  statements  made 
by  Herodotus.     What  may  be  derived  from  him  is  rarely 
more  than  the  mere  narrative  of  events  as  related  to  him 
at   the   time,  long  subsequent  to   the   events  themselves, 
when  he  made  the  collection  of  material  for  his  history. 
It  is  only  too  easy  to  imagine  that  the  strategical  motives 
underlying  those  events,  which  cannot,  even  at  the  time  at 
which   they  were   operative,  have   been    known   to   many,  I 
must  have  vanished  from  the  popular  story,  even  if  they  ■ 
ever  had  any  place  in  it.     It  may  also  be  doubted  whether 
Herodotus  would  have  been  qualified   to   appreciate  fully 
such  motives  had  the  record  of  them   survived   until  his    , 
own  day.     What  he  has  given  to  the  world  is  the  popular  I 
story  of  the  Persian  war,  distorted,  it  may  be,  at  times  by 
imaginative  additions,  but,  in  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  drawn 
in  the  main  from  veracious  sources.     The  historian  himself  fl 
wanted  to  get  at  the  truth  about  the  war.     He  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  material  a  certain  amount  of  critical  acumen 
which    the    extreme    simplicity    of    his    language    has    a 
tendency   to   conceal.      In   military  history   he   seems  to 
♦  Cp.  H.  vii.  175,  ad  fin. 
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have  been  under  the  disadvantage  of  lack  of  practical 
xperience  ;  and  consequently  where  he  makes  statements 
of  cause  they  are  often  unconvincing,  sometimes  demon- 
strably wrong.  But  he  made  an  honest  endeavour  to 
correct  such  errors  as  might  arise  from  his  own  inex- 
perience by  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  great  events  which  he 
describes.  His  descriptions  of  the  regions  of  Thermopylae 
ind  Plataea  are  undoubtedly  those  of  an  eye-witness  ; 
Salamis  he  must,  Mykale  he  may  well  have  seen.  He 
supplies  consequently  a  vast  accumulation  of  reliable  facts 
which  make  it  possible  in  many  cases  to  reconstruct  the 
design  which  lay  behind  them  ;  and  by  that  means  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  Greek  Council  of  War,  in  spite  of  its 
divisions,  in  spite  of  half-hearted  compromise  of  plans,  was 
composed  of  men,  some  of  whom,  at  any  rate,  were  quite 
able  to  grasp  the  large  strategical  considerations  involved 
in  a  war  far  greater  than  any  of  which  they  had  had 
experience. 

The  general  design,  then,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
Greek  forces  took  up  their  position  at  Thermopylae  and 
Artemisium  was  in  conception  admirable.  For  one  of 
those  mysterious  reasons  which  so  often  recur  in  Greek 
history,  it  was  but  half  executed  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
it  only  just  fell  short  of  a  great  success.* 

*  It  has  been  criticized  in  modern  times  on  strategical  principles 
{e.g.  by  Delbriick),  for  which  a  universality  of  truth  has  been  claimed. 
It  is  said  that,  given  two  adversaries  of  equal  strength,  that  one  places 
himself  at  a  disadvantage  who  attempts  to  defend  the  passage  of  a 
range  of  mountains.  It  is  manifest  that  the  assailant  can  concentrate 
his  efforts  on  the  forcing  of  one  passage,  whereas  the  defender  has  to 
distribute  his  defence  among  all  the  practicable  passages  of  the  chain. 
In  the  particular  case  of  Mount  CEta  it  is  urged  that  there  was,  besides 
Thermopyh^,  at  least  one  practicable  passage,  and  this  is  stated  to 
have  followed  the  modern  road  from  Malis  into  Doris  ;  which  passes 
over  the  low  part  of  the  chain  immediately  east  of  the  Asopos  ravine. 

Could  it  be  proved  that  such  a  road  ever  existed  the  general 
criticism  would  be  sound.  As  a  fact,  all  but  demonstrable  proof  exists 
that  no  such  road,  practicable  from  a  military  point  of  view,  ever  did 
exist  in  ancient  times.  Leave  out  of  the  calculation  the  Greek  of  480 
and  the  Gaul  of  279 — although  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  if  Pausanias' 
evidence  be  worth  anything,  the  Malians  showed  a  very  pardonable 
desire  to  expedite  his  departure  from  the  region,  and  would  have  been 
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If  any  criticism  of  the  Greek  plan  of  holding  Thermo- 
pylae is  to  hold  good,  it  must  be  based  on  the  existence  of 
the  Asopos  ravine,  which,  in  spite  of  the  making  of  the  new 
road,  is  still  used  by  the  natives  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  plains.  ' 

Why  did  not  Xerxes  make  use  of  this  road  ? 

The  reasons  for  his  not  using  it  can  only  be  stated 
conjecturally. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  he  never  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  any  sort  of  road  that  way  until  Ephialtes  led  his 
men  up  it  to  reach  the  path  of  the  Anopaea.  To  one 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mere  torrent  bed  leading  up  among  the  hills. 

most  anxious  to  show  Brennus  such  a  road,  had  it  existed — and  merely 
take  into  consideration  the  Greek,  the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman 
of  later  times.  For  years  and  years  these  peoples  were  fighting  in 
every  part  of  North-East  Greece.  They  knew  its  topography  by 
heart.  The  land  became  the  veriest  strategic  chessboard  that  ever 
existed  in  ancient  warfare,  on  which  every  move  could  be  calculated 
to  a  nicety.  And  yet  Thermopyte  remained  the  same — that  square  on 
the  board  where  king  and  consul  could  alike  be  checked.  Could  it 
have  been  so  had  such  a  path  existed  ? 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  holding  of  Heraklea  was  regarded 
as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  defence  of  Thermopylae.  That  IJeraklea 
was  almost  certainly  situated  at  Sideroporto,  commanding  the  Asopos 
ravine  indeed,  but  cut  off  by  that  very  ravine — a  mere  crack  several 
miles  long  and  nine  hundred  feet  deep — from  the  line  taken  by  this 
imaginary  road  ;  that  is  to  say,  Heraklea  would  have  been  absolutely 
useless  for  its  defence.  If  it  existed,  why  then  did  neither  Greek, 
Macedonian,  nor  Roman  use  it  ?  Why  did  Philip  of  Macedon,  the 
father  of  Alexander,  shirk  the  attack  on  a  pass  which  he  could  so 
easily  have  avoided  ? 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Greeks  have  made  a  new  road 
along  that  line.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  but  so  great  is  the 
chmb  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  that  a  two-horse  carriage  takes  three 
hours  to  accomplish  it.  The  gradient  of  the  hill-side  can  best  be 
imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  after  climbing  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  along  this  road,  the  traveller  finds  himself  within  less  than 
half  a  mile  of  the  point  from  which  the  climb  began,  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  half-mile  is  vertical. 

In  criticizing  ancient  warfare  a  tendency  is  but  too  frequently 
displayed  to  ignore  the  main  factor  of  all  warfare — the  human  element. 
In  criticizing  Greek  warfare  in  particular,  it  is,  moreover,  too  often  the 
case  that  the  critic  is  either  unaware  of,  or  has  never  realized,  the 
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It  is  in  any  case  hardly  conceivable  that  any  consider- 
ible  force  could  make  its  way  through  it  with  the  com- 
missariat train  which  would  be  its  necessary  accompani- 
ment. There  is  only  just  room  for  a  loaded  mule  amid 
the  great  boulders  which  block  its  bed.  The  Greeks  were 
probably  aware  of  this. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  supplies  for  the  Persian 
irmy  had  run  somewhat  low.  It  had  executed  a  march  of 
many  days  without  the  possibility  of  direct  communication 
with  the  fleet,  and  the  taking  of  the  coast  road  may  have 
become  a  necessity.  Xerxes  may  well  have  expected  to 
be  able  to  re-open  communications  with  the  fleet  almost 
immediately.  He  evidently  supposed  that  it  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  forcing  the  channel  of  the  Euripus. 

In  failing,  then,  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of 
this  ravine,  as  well  as  for  the  passage  of  Thermopylae,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Greeks  were  guilty  of  an  error ;  but  it 
was  an  error  of  a  minor  kind.  The  excellence  of  the 
general  plan  of  adopting  the  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium 
line  is  not  affected  by  it. 

From  the  little  that  is  known  of  those  who  were 
responsible   for  the   general  conduct  of  the  war,  it  would 

nature  of  the  country  with  which  he  is  dealing.  An  ordinary  Greek 
hill-side,  though  it  appears  easy  of  passage  when  viewed  from  even  a 
short  distance,  presents  difficulties  which  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  Thick,  low,  strong  bush,  much  of  it 
thorny,  covers  it  just  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  hide  the  thickly  sown, 
razor-edged  rocks  beneath.  Human  nature  as  represented  by  the 
Greek  hoplite  in  his  heavy  armour  could  not  face  it,  and  progress  over 
it  even  for  a  light-armed  man  is  very  slow  and  very  exhausting.  The 
strategy  and  tactics  of  war  are  bounded  by  the  difficult  rather  than  by 
the  impossible.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  passage  over  this 
part  of  the  range  of  (Eta  can  never  have  been  practicable  to  anything 
more  than  the  merest  skeleton  of  a  flying  column,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  been  negociated  by  any  force  sufficiently  large  to  affect 
the  defence  of  Thermopylae  by  any  turning  movement,  or  sufficiently 
well  provided  with  provisions  to  accomplish  the  long  circuit  which 
such  a  turning  movement  would  have  demanded. 

There  is  one  more  striking  proof  that  such  a  road  did  not  exist  in 
480.  Had  it  existed  it  must  have  crossed  that  path  of  the  Anopaea  by 
which  Hydarnes  and  his  men  turned  the  pass.  If  so,  why  did  he 
make  the  long  circuit  by  the  Asopos  ravine,  when  a  shorter  way  was 
practicable  ? 
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seem  highly  probable  that  this  great  design  was  the  work 
of  Themistocles, — a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus' 
account  of  the  events  which  happened  at  Artemisium. 
This  extraordinary  man  seems,  according  to  the  pi^actically 
unanimous  verdict  of  his  own  and  after  times,  to  have 
been  endowed  with  unusual  capacity,  which,  in  so  far  as 
a  judgment  can  now  be  formed  upon  the  matter,  appears 
to  have  consisted  largely  in  a  most  marked  and  unusual 
power  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  ruling  factor  in  a 
great  situation.  It  was  combined  with  an  indomitable 
persistence  in  attaining  the  end  in  view.  In  the  present 
instance  he  had  to  exercise  this  latter  quality  to  the 
full. 

The  fact  which  stands  out  with  most  prominence  in  the 
general  history  of  the  war  of  480-479,  is  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Greeks  were  ever  hankering  after  the  Isthmus  as 
the  line  of  defence  against  the  huge  Persian  expedition. 
Not  merely  one,  but  apparently  several  fortified  lines  had 
been  already  begun  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  existed  a  party  in  the  Council, 
composed,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  almost  wholly,  if  not 
exclusively,  of  the  representatives  of  Athens  on  that  body, 
who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  stronger 
line,  and  one  .sufficiently  far  north  to  save  the  Northern 
States  from  compulsory  medism.  The  advocates  of  this 
Northern  policy  made  up  for  the  smallness  of  their  numbers 
by  their  vigour  and  intelligence  ;  but  Ihe  decisive  factor  in 
the  situation  was  the  Athenian  fleet.  The  selfish  Corinthian 
trader  and  the  ignorant  Peloponnesian  farmer  were,  from 
sheer  inexperience  and  want  of  knowledge,  utterly  imper- 
vious to  any  argument  founded  on  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary strategic  considerations,  and  do  not  even  appear  to 
have  fully  recognized  what  the  withdrawal  of  Athens  and 
her  fleet  from  the  defence  would  have  meant  to  the 
patriot  Greeks.  Nothing  within  their  own  meagre  military 
experience  could  have  taught  them  the  full  significance  of 
the  dual  nature  of  the  Persian  attack.  Warfare  as  they 
understood  it  meant  putting  on  as  much  armour  as  a 
careful  citizen  could  carry,  and  meeting  a  similarly 
equipped  foe  on  some  piece  of  level  ground,  where  he  was 
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cither  ravaging  or  being  ravaged.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Greek  cause  and  for  the  advocates  of  the  Northern 
policy  that  the  preponderant  state  in  the  Peloponnese 
consisted  of  a  body  of  soldiers.  Stupid  and  dull  of  com- 
prehension as  the  Spartan  was  when  compared  with  the 
quick-witted  Athenian,  yet  even  he  must,  from  the  very 
circumstances  of  his  life,  since  he  lived  for  the  profession 
of  arms,  have  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  sufficient  to  render  him  a  capable  judge  of 
strategic  questions,  where  the  issue  was  sufficiently  plain. 
The  Spartans  were  forced  at  this  time  into  an  unwilling 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  without  the  Athenian  fleet  the 
defence  must  collapse;  and  the  Athenians  for  their  part 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  unless  some  effort  was  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus,  Athenians 
and^Athenian  fleet  alike  would  vanish  from  Greece, 

The  outcome  of  this  contention  of  interests  was  the 
determination  to  defend  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium. 

Drawing  his  history  largely  from  Athenian  sources, 
Herodotus  brings  the  selfishness  of  the  Peloponnesian  policy 
into  special  prominence.  Selfish,  indeed,  it  must  have 
seemed  to  the  Greeks  north  of  the  Isthmus,  who  pro- 
bably recognized  the  strikingly  defensible  character  of 
the  line  formed  by  CEta,  notwithstanding  that  their 
acquaintance  with  the  region  north  of  the  Boeotian  plain 
seems  to  have  been  of  an  imperfect  character.* 

But  is  it  so  strange  that  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  should 
have  preferred  a  defensive  line  which  they  did  know,  and 
in  which  they  believed,  to  one  of  which  they  had  but  im- 
perfect knowledge }  Some  of  them  had  just  been  in- 
volved in  what  they  must  have  regarded  as  a  fiasco, — 
that  expedition  to  Thessaly. 

Herodotus  describes  the  decision  to  defend  Ther- 
mopylae as  having  been  taken  immediately  after  the  return 
from  Thessaly.  Whether  that  was  the  case  or  not  may  be 
doubted.  Herodotus  himself,  in  another  passage,  seems  to 
imply  that  an  interval  occurred,  at  any  rate  between  the 

*  Cf.  the  mistake  made  as  to  the  defensive  nature  of  the  position 
;it  Tcmpe  ;  also,  the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  path  of  the 
.\nopii,>a  at  ThermopylcC. 
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decision  to  defend  Thermopylae  and  the  actual  despatch  o 
troops  thither.  He  mentions  again  the  decision,  and  ther 
describes  the  despatch  of  troops  from  the  Isthmus  as  having 
been  made  when  the  Greeks  "  heard  that  the  Persian  was 
in  Pieria."  Xerxes  was  at  Abydos  when  the  expedition  tc 
Thessaly  took  place.*  It  is  probable  that  not  a  little  time 
was  spent  in  discussing  the  plan  of  defence.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  quite  plain  from  Herodotus'  account  of  Artemisium 
that  a  very  large  section  of  the  Greeks  there  present  longec 
to  seize  upon  any  excuse  for  a  retreat  to  the  Isthmus.  Was 
it,  after  all,  considering  their  knowledge  at  the  moment, 
so  selfish  a  policy  to  fix  the  defence  at  a  line  in  which 
they  had  some  sort  of  confidence,  rather  than  at  one  whert 
the  chances  of  success  were  impossible  of  calculation  }  The 
game  they  were  playing  must  have  seemed  so  desperate, 
that  the  Peloponnesians  may  well  have  conceived  it  a  wiser 
policy  to  try,  with  some  hope  of  success,  to  save  a  part  ol 
the  land,  than  to  attempt  to  save  all,  with  a  prospect  of 
disastrous  failure.  Selfish  consideration  of  their  own  special 
interests  would  naturally  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
their  views  on  the  strategical  question  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  had  what  must  have  seemed  to  them  some  very 
sound  general  arguments  in  support  of  those  views. 

Herodotus  shows   quite  clearly  that   there  were   times 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  war  when  the  contest 
between  the  two   policies   was  doubtful  ;  times,  too,  when 
it   seemed    as   if  the    Peloponnesian  policy   must  win  the 
day.     That  they  were   all   but   in  equilibrium  at  the  time 
of  Artemisium,  is   evident.     The   Northern  policy  had  so 
far  prevailed  as  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  a 
plausible   effort   for  the  defence  of  the  Northern  Greeks, 
Cf.  H.  vii.  who,  if  they  thought  themselves  abandoned,  would  certainly 
Im'/  and    ^^^"sc  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus,  and  remaining 
Diod.xi.4.  at  home,  would  be  forced  to  medize.     On  the  other  hand, 
some   practical   demonstration  of  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  defending  Northern  Greece,  and  of  the  apparent 

*  The  expedition  to  Thessaly  was  made  while  Xerxes  was  at 
Abydos,  certainly  not  later  than  April,  480.  The  departure  of  Leonidas 
for  Thermopylce  took  place  a  little  before  the  Carnean  festival,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August, 
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willingness  of  Sparta  to  make  some  sacrifice  on  their  behalf, 
might  conceivably  induce  them  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
the  Isthmus. 

The  tale  of  Thermopyku  is  one  of  the  strangest  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
famous.  It  is  not  merely  that  some  of  the  details  of 
that  most  dramatic  story  are  difficult  to  understand : 
the  motive  of  the  main  plot  of  the  tragedy  is  obscure. 
Why  was  not  the  defence  of  the  pass  a  real  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  Greek  states  which  contributed 
to  it }  Of  the  unreality  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Herodotus'  narrative  makes  it  quite  clear  ;  and  this  is  all 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  historian  himself  is  apparently 
wholly  unaware  that  what  he  relates  will  give  this  par- 
ticular impression. 

Thucydides  had  no  illusions  on  the  subject.  In  his 
account  of  the  first  congress  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  puts  words  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Corinthians  which  significantly  show  what 
view  Greece  in  after-times  took  of  the  Spartan  action  at 
this  period  of  the  war  : — 

"The  Mede,  we  ourselves  know,  had  time  to  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  Peloponnese,  without  any 
force  of  yours  worthy  of  the  name  advancing  to  meet  him." 

The  troops  which  were  sent  to  the  pass  were : — 

Peloponnesians :     300    Spartans;    looo    Tegeans    and  H.vii.202. 
Mantineans  ;  126  Orchomenians  from  Arcadia  ;  looo  from 
the  rest  of  Arcadia  ;   400  Corinthians  ;  200  from  Phlius  ; 
30  Mykenaeans. 

Northern  Greeks  :  700  Thespians  ;  400  Thebans  ;  1000 
Phocians  ;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians. 

Leaving  out  of  the  calculation  the  indeterminate 
lumber  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians, — not  a  very  serious 
deduction  either  as  regards  quantity  or  quality,  if  the 
general  military  history  of  this  people  be  any  criterion, — 
md  adding  the  light-armed  which  would  be  present  with 
he  Spartan  force,  a  total  of  7300  is  arrived  at  as  the  sum 
)f  the  defenders  of  this  all-important  passage.  Herodotus, 
v'hose  narrative  of  Thermopylae  is  conspicuously  drawn 
rom  Lacedaemonian   sources,   is  at  considerable  pains  to 

T 
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emphasize  the  intention  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  send 
reinforcements.  The  Opuntian  Locrians  are  told  that 
H.vii.203.  the  force  sent  is  merely  an  advance  guard,  and  that 
"  the  rest  of  the  allies  might  be  expected  any  day ; "  and 
are  further  comforted,  so  Herodotus  says,  with  a  piece  of 
philosophy  after  the  historian's  own  heart :  "  The  invader 
of  Greece  is  not  divine  but  human  ;  and  there  neither  is  nor 
will  be  the  man  who  is  not  liable  to  misfortune  from  the 
day  of  his  birth  ;  moreover,  the  greater  the  man,  the  greater 
the  misfortune."  This  affords  an  unparalleled  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  proverbial  philosophy  in  war. 

ri.vii.206.  "The  men  with  Leonidas  the  Spartans  despatched  first,  in 
order  that  the  other  allies  on  seeing  them  might  join  in  the 
expedition  and  not  medise,  if  they  heard  that  they  were  delaying. 
They  intended  later,  the  Carnean  festival  being  the  momentary 
obstacle,  after  celebrating  the  feast  and  after  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Sparta,  to  come  up  en  masse  with  all  speed." 

The  historian  accounts  for  the  delay  of  the  other 
allies  by  saying  that  they  were  celebrating  the  Olympian 
games;  and,  on  the  whole  question,  further  adds  that 
the  Peloponnesians  generally  never  supposed  that  the 
struggle  at  Thermopylae  would  be  so  quickly  brought  to 
a  decision.     He  proceeds : — 

"  The  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  when  the  Persian  arrived  near 
the  pass,  proceeded  in  their  alarm  to  discuss  the  question  of  retreat. 
The  other  Peloponnesians  thought  it  best  to  go  to  Peloponnesus  and 
guard  the  Isthmus ;  but  Leonidas,  owing  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Phocians  and  Locrians  at  this  proposed  policy,  decided  to  remain 
where  he  was  and  to  send  off  messages  to  the  states,  ordering  them 
to  come  to  their  aid,  as  the  numbers  at  present  with  him  were 
not  large  enough  to  keep  back  the  army  of  the  Medes." 

It   can    only    be    to    these   messengers,    or    to    some 

despatched  at  a  later  date,  that  Herodotus  refers  further 

H.vii.230.  on  in  his  narrative,  where  he  gives  an  alternative  version 

of  the  tale  of  Eurytos  and  Aristodemos.     With  reference 

to  Aristodemos  he  says  : — 

"  Some  say  that,  when  sent  as  a  messenger  from  the  army,  ht 
refused  to  return  in  time  for  the  battle,  though  it  was  possible  for 
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him  to  do  so,  but  saved  his  hfe  by  loitering  on  the  way,  whereas 
his  fellow  messenger  came  to  the  battle  and  met  his  death." 

It  is  possible  to  assume  that  the  messengers  which 
Leonidas  is  reported  to  have  sent  were  the  first  which 
he  despatched  for  assistance  ;  and,  if  so,  Aristodemos  and 
Eurytos  were  either  those  messengers,  or  were  despatched 
at  a  later  time.  The  noticeable  point  about  the  tale  is 
that  they  had  time  to  return  for  the  actual  battle.  If 
that  be  so,  reinforcements  might  have  been  despatched  ; 
and  though  tJiey  might  not  have  found  it  possible  to  arrive 
in  time,  yet,  had  they  been  despatched,  that  fact  would 
hardly  have  been  omitted  from  a  tale  of  Spartan  origin.* 

The  general  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  details 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  story  are  such  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  concerning  the  real  history  of  the  Spartan  policy  at  this 
particular  stage  of  the  war.  Sparta  was  acting  under  two 
impulses.  She  wished,  on  the  one  hand,  to  _cpncentrate 
the  defence  at  the  Isthmus.  Her  Peloponnesian  allies 
wished  the  same  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  persuading  them  to 
any  other  design  must  have  been  very  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  most  important  consideratipns 
which  rendered  the  complete  adoption  of  this  design 
impossible.  The  works  for  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus 
were  certainly  not  complete ;  and  unless  the  Persian's 
course  was  stayed,  could  hardly  be  forward  enough  to 
resist  his  attack.  Athens  also  would  not  hear  of  such 
a  policy  ;  and  Athens  could  not  be  ignored.  The  Northern 
States,  too,  would  medize. 

And  so,  distracted  by  conflicting  considerations,  among 
which  the  incompleteness  of  the  works  at  the  Isthmus  cannot 
have  been  least,  Sparta  played  a  double  game.  She  sent 
a  small  contingent  of  her  own  troops  and  of  those  of  her 
allies  to  Thermopylae,  representing  them  to  be  merely  the 
advance  guard  of  a  larger  force.  She  hoped,  no  doubt, 
that  the  Phocians,  Locrians,  and  Boeotians  would  accept 
this  instalment  as  surety  for  the  discharge  of  the  whole 
obligation,    and    would    contribute    their    share     in    full 

*  Uiodorus'  account  of  the  circumstances  preceding  the  battle  is 
manifestly  an  imaginary  tale  of  indeterminate  origin  concocted  after 

the  event. 
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without  delay.  This  hope  was  destined  to  disappointment. 
The  gangrene  of  Medism  had  no  doubt  spread  rapidly 
after  the  desertion  of  Thessaly ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
checked  by  half  remedies.  Even  the  Opuntian  Locrians 
suspected  the  genuineness  of  the  effort — a  suspicion  which, 
no  doubt,  the  Boeotian  and  Phocian  shared  to  a  still 
greater  degree.  The  smallness  of  the  contingents  which 
they  despatched  shows  that  they  were  distrustful  of  the 
Peloponnesian  good  faith. 

Except  the  small  contingent  with  Leonidas,  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Lacedaemonian  land  army  seems  to  have 
set  foot  north  of  the  Isthmus  at  this  time. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed  that  Leonidas  was 
deliberately  sacrificed.  There  would  be  every  reason  to 
believe  that  if  the  worst  did  come  to  the  worst,  he  would 
be  able  to  withdraw  his  small  force  in  safety.  The  Lace- 
daemonian authorities  might  reckon  that  even  if  the 
Persian  fleet  forced  the  straits  and  landed  men  behind  the 
pass,  there  was  a  possibility  of  retreat  by  the  mountain 
track  which  led  by  the  site  of  the  modern  Boudenitza  to 
the  ancient  Elataea.  The  path  of  the  Anopaea  was  a 
factor  in  the  situation  of  whose  existence  they  were  quite 
unaware  when  they  sent  Leonidas  to  the  pass.  But,  even 
had  it  been  taken  into  the  original  calculation,  Herodotus' 
version  of  the  events  at  Thermopylae  subsequent  to  its 
capture  by  the  Persians  emphasizes  the  fact  that  even  then 
escape  was  possible  ;  and  this  detail  of  that  part  of  his 
story  is  peculiarly  supported  by  the  geography  of  the  region. 

The  Carnean  and  Olympian  festivals  served  the 
Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  with  an  excuse  for  doing 
what  they  had  all  along  intended  to  do,  viz. — to  stay 
inside  the  Isthmus.  This  design  accounts  for  the  ever 
restless  desire  of  their  Peloponnesian  compatriots  at 
Artemisium  to  retreat  from  the  Euripus.  If  they  had 
regarded  the  effort  at  Thermopylae  as  serious,  if  they  had 
supposed  that  their  main  army  might  be  expected  there, 
would  they  have  continually  suggested  the  desertion  of  a 
position  whose  retention  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
defence  of  Thermopylae  } 

In  all  this  drama  Leonidas  plays  an  unrehearsed  part. 
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Note. — Thermopylce  Past  and  Present. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  by  any  one  who  has 
visited  ThermopyLne  regarding  the  details  of  the  battle  as 
described  by  Herodotus,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  author's  exceedingly  accurate  description  of  the 
topography  of  the  district  could  only  proceed  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  had  seen  the  place,  and  had  examined  it 
with  some  care.  The  region  which  formed  the  scene  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  battle  is  the  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  CEta,  extending  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Trachinian  cliffs,  that  is,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopos  ravine,  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles, 
to  a  point  about  half  a  mile  beyond  what  was  the  east 
gate  of  Thermopylae.  There  were  three  "gates"  or 
narrows  in  the  pass,  the  West,  the  Middle,  and  the  East, 
all  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  middle 
one  was  that  to  which  the  name  Thermopylae  was  especially 
applied,  as  the  hot  springs  are  there  situated. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  order  of  Herodotus'  descrip- 
tion, it  would  seen  as  if  his  examination  of  the  district  was 
made  in  the  course  of  a  journey  from  North  Greece  south- 
wards ;  for  his  enumeration  of  the  natural  features  takes 
them  for  the  most  part  in  order  from  west  to  east.  This 
hypothesis  is  supported,  curiously  enough,  by  the  one 
mistake  which  he  makes  as  to  the  topography  of  the  region. 
He  wrote  evidently  under  the  impression  that  the  road 
through  the  pass  ran  from  north  to  south,  for  he  describes 
various  features  on  either  side  as  lying  east  or  west  of  it 
(vii.  176).  Coming  from  Lamia  across  the  plain,  the  road 
would  be  due  north  and  south.  In  those  days  also  it  is 
probable  that  the  bend  towards  the  west  gate  of  the  pass 
was  more  gradual  than  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  change 
of  direction  would  not  be  so  noticeable. 

Speaking  of  the  region  generally,  he  makes  reference 
to  (vii.  198)  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  in  the  Malian 
gulf.  This  is  connected  with  the  peculiar  local  tide- 
phenomenon  in  the  Euripus.  At  Chalkis,  where  the 
channel  is  contracted  to  a  width  that  may  be  measured 
by  feet,  the  current  induced  by  it  is  so  strong  that  the 
Greek  steamers  have  at  times  to  wait  several  hours  before 
they  can  get  through  the  narrow  passage.  At  the 
head  of  the  Malian  gulf,  where  the  shore  is  very  low  and 
flat,  the  phenomenon  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  and  in  making 
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the  survey  of  Thermopylae  it  was  rather  a  puzzling  feature 
in  the  situation,  rendering  it  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
position  of  prominent  points  along  the  coast. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Malian  plain  (vii.  198)  as  being 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  projection  of  the  mountain 
at  either  side.  The  greatest  and  highest  mass  of  Qita, 
west  of  the  Trachinian  cliffs,  extends  northwards  towards 
Othrys,  and  marks  off  the  upper  plain  of  Hypati,  the 
ancient  Hypata,  from  the  lower  plain  of  Lamia.  The 
breadth  of  the  plain  where  it  is  broadest,  [which  he 
states  to  be  at  the  city  of  Trachis,]  he  gives  at  a  figure 
which  has  been  corrupted  in  the  text.  The  actual  breadth 
from  the  exit  of  the  Asopos  defile  to  Lamia  is  about 
eight  miles,  or  about  four  hundred  plethra. 

His  account  of  the  natural  features  of  the  district  begins 
outside  the  limits  of  the  region  which  formed  the  scene  of 
operations.  The  rivers  Dyras  and  Melas  may  be  identified 
with  sufficient  certainty  under  the  modern  names  of 
Gourgo-potamo  and  Mavra-neria. 

Herodotus  now  enters  upon  the  description  of  those 
features  which  did  have  an  influence  upon  the  events  of 
480  B.C.  "South  of  Trachis,"  he  says  (vii.  199),  "there  is 
a  cleft  in  the  mountain  range  which  shuts  in  the  territory 
of  Trachinia  ;  and  the  river  Asopos,  issuing  from  the  cleft, 
flows  for  a  while  along  the  foot  of  the  hills." 

The  Asopos,  at  the  present  day,  after  issuing  from  the 
ravine,  turns  eastwards  through  an  angle  of  at  least  45 
degrees,  and  proceeds  for  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  north  foot  of  the  hills 
which  form  the  west  gate  of  Thermopylae.  There  is  a  sort 
of  bay  in  the  range  between  the  ravine  and  the  west  gate 
of  the  pass.  Herodotus'  description  of  it  as  flowing  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills  would  be  applicable  to  its  course  at 
the  present  day.  Its  bed,  a  broad  stony  channel,  thickly 
sown  with  bushes  of  oleander  and  plane,  is  one  which  is 
liable  to  alteration  ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  trace  or 
evidence  whatever  of  its  having  largely  diverged  from  its 
present  course  within  recent  times ;  and  the  modern 
maps  of  this  district  which  represent  the  river  as  run- 
ning far  out  into  the  plain  before  turning  towards  Ther- 
mopylae are  certainly  wrong.  No  really  reliable  map  of 
the  region  as  a  whole  at  present  exists.  The  best  I 
have  seen  is  one  in  Hauvette's  Herodotus ;  and  that 
contains  several  palpable  errors. 

Before  reaching  the  hills  at  the  west  gate,  the  river 
takes  a  bend  slightly  northwards  of  its  former  course,  and 
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passes  the  end  of  this  promontory  of  the  range  at  a  distance 
of  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  After  passing  underneath 
the  Lamia-Thermopyloi-Atalanta  road,  it  falls  into  the 
Spercheios  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  Alamana 
bridge.  Any  consideration  as  to  the  exact  position  of  its 
mouth  in  former  times  is  so  much  dependent  on  considera- 
tions connected  with  the  Spercheios,  that  they  had  better 
be  left  until  the  conjectural  former  course  of  that  river  is 
described.  This  may,  however,  be  said  : — that  the  present 
course  of  the  Asopos  seems  to  resemble  to  a  great  extent 
its  course  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  though  it  must,  in  the 
interval,  have  passed  through  many  modifications. 

Of  the  Spercheios  flerodotus  tells  us,  unfortunately, 
very  little.  I  venture,  however,  to  think  that  it  entered 
the  gulf  in  those  days  at  a  point  farther  west  than  is 
represented  in  the  modern  maps  which  have  conjecturally 
depicted  the  state  of  this  region  500  years  before  Christ. 

The  description  of  Herodotus  in  Chapters  198  and 
199  seems  to  be  almost  certainly  of  the  nature  of  a  verbal 
map.  He  is  describing  what  he  saw  when  travelling 
along  a  route  from  the  north  ;  and  he  begins  his  de- 
scription, as  it  is  his  intention  to  describe  Thermopylae, 
at  the  Spercheios  river.  Whether  the  route  he  had 
traversed  was  that  by  Thaumaki  or  that  by  Thebes  in 
Phthiotis,  he  must  have  passed  by  way  of  Lamia ; 
for  we  know  from  Livy  that  that  town  blocked  both 
those  roads ;  in  fact,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
region  were  such  as  to  render  it  practically  certain 
that  both  must  have  passed  that  way.  His  knowledge  of 
Macedonian  history  and  also  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe  and 
of  the  sanctuary  at  Halos  render  it  possible  that  he  saw 
ThermopyLne  in  the  course  of  a  journey  from  Macedonia 
to  Greece  ;  he  expressly  says  in  Chapter  198  that  he  is 
describing  the  road  from  the  point  of  view  "  of  a  traveller 
from  Achaia." 
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His   route   map   of  the    region    seems    to   have    been 
somewhat  as  follows : — 


— Near  mouth  of  Spercheios 
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Trachis  (doubtful  whether  on,  near,  or  not  near  road). 


R.  Asopos. 


R.  Phcenix. 


Anthele  somewhere  here. 


Thermopylae. 


The  fifteen  stades  from  Phoenix  river  to  Thermopylae 
is  the  only  one  of  these  distances  which  we  can  test  at 
the  present  day.     The   fact  that   it   is   very  fairly  correct 
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makes  for  the  presumption  that  the  others  arc   near  the 
truth. 

Anticyra  seems  to  have  been  on  the  road.     Herodotus  Anticyra. 
docs  not  state  that  it  was  actually  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Spercheios.     The  muddy,  marshy  shore  of  the  gulf  is  not 
a  place  where  a  permanent  dwelling  would  be  established. 

The  detail  which  shows  how  very  far  the  ancient  line 
of  road  was  up  the  present  plain  of  the  Spercheios  is  the 
statement  of  the  distances  between  that  river  and  the  Dyras,  Rivers 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  Melas.  This  last  is  identi-  ^yj^g^""^ 
fied,  with  all  but  complete  certainty,  with  the  Mavra-neria, 
or  Black-water  river.  If  this  be  so,  the  Dyras  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Gourgo-potamo,  (Leake,  "  Northern  Greece," 
ii.  25).  The  fact  that  these  streams  were  nearly  two  miles 
and  a  half  apart  at  the  points  where  the  road  crossed 
them,  shows  that  it  must  have  been  necessary  to  make  a 
great  circuit  in  order  to  get  round  the  then  shore  of  the 
gulf  and  the  marshes  which  no  doubt  bordered  it.  The 
mouth  of  the  Spercheios  must  in  those  days  have  been 
several  miles  above  the  site  of  the  modern  bridge  of 
Alamana,  which  is  at  the  present  day  at  least  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  present  mouth  of  the  river. 

Even  two  hundred  years  after  this  time,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  must  have  been  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
west  gate  of  Thermopylae.  Had  it  been  anywhere  near 
the  promontory  which  projects  into  the  plain  at  that  point, 
the  Greek  light  cavalry  force  which  was  watching  the  river 
bank  must  have  been  cut  off  from  the  main  army  by  the 
body  of  Gauls  whom  Brennus  sent  to  cross  the  mouth  of 
the  Spercheios.  Infantry  might  easily  make  their  way  over 
the  low  hills  above  this  west  gate  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
cavalry  would  be  able  to  do  so  (Paus.  x.  20  ;  7,  8  ;  21  ;  i). 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  head  of  the  Malian  gulf 
has  been  filled  up  is  very  striking.  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  main  river  Spercheios.  The  amount  of  solid  matter 
brought  down  by  that  stream  when  the  water  is  high  must 
be  very  large.  The  extraordinary  length  of  the  promon- 
tories formed  by  the  deposit  at  its  mouth  shows  it  to 
be  so.  But  as  far  as  the  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thermopylae  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me,  after  examining 
the  ground,  quite  certain  that  the  little  streams  which 
come  down  from  CEta  have  contributed  more  than  half  of 
the  material  which  has  accumulated  in  the  neighbouring 
plain. 

Though  not  strictly  bearing  on  the  events  at  Thermo-  Site  of 
pylai,  the  description  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Trachis  is  Trachis. 
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of  considerable  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  topography  of  this  region  in  after-times. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  is  five  stades,  i.e.  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Melas  river.  He  also 
says  that  the  plain  is  broadest  at  this  point,  and  that  the 
Asopos  ravine  lies  south  of  the  city  (H.  vii.  199). 

Does  he  mean  that  Trachis  was  actually  on  the  road  } 
His  language  is  doubtful ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  he 
does.  He  is,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  impression  that 
in  traversing  not  merely  the  plain,  but  even  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  he  was  travelling  south,  whereas,  after  passing 
the  Melas,  he  must  have  been  going  nearly  due  east. 
Therefore,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Asopos  ravine  as  being 
south  of  Trachis,  he  means  probably  that  it  was  the  next 
noticeable  point  on  the  journey  to  Thermopylae.  It  would 
therefore  seem  probable  that  the  Melas,  Trachis,  and  the 
Asopos  ravine  are  three  points  on  his  road.  The  road 
evidently  crossed  the  Melas  high  up  the  stream,  and  the 
natural  way  from  it  to  Thermopylae  would  be  along  the 
firm  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Trachinian  cliffs  proper. 
It  would  thus  pass  certainly  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  mouth  of  the  ravine.  The  determinants  then  in  his 
description  of  the  position  of  Trachis  are  (i)  the  distance 
from  the  Melas ;  (2)  the  position  of  the  ravine  with  regard 
to  it,  for  which  we  must  read  "  east  "  for  "  south." 

Leake's  view,  which  has  largely  {e.g.  in  Stein,  Rawlin- 
son,  etc.),  though  not  universally  prevailed,  is  that  Trachis 
was  identical  with  the  lower  part  of  that  Heraklea  whose 
ruins  are  on  the  mountain  at  Sideroporto.  To  one  who 
has  seen  this  region  Leake's  description  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  ;  and  in  the  diary  of  his  journey  the  time  of 
arrival  at  various  places  which  he  sets  down  are  in  certain 
respects  so  incomprehensible  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  his  calculation. 

The  diary  reads  as  follows : — 

8.15.  Coming  from  Franzi  across  Gourgo-potamo. 

8.25.  Alpospata  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  right. 

8.32.  Near  round  hill,  which  looks  like  site  of  ancient 

acropolis  ;  man  told  L.  that  it  was  not  so. 
8.41.  Vardhates  half  a  mile  to  right. 
8.46.  Branch  of  Mavra-neria. 
8.52.  Foot  of  Trachinian  clifTs. 
8.59.  Sources  of  Mavra-neria. 
9.3.     Catacombs  in  rocks. 

(Delay  five  minutes). 
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9.8.     Start  from  catacombs. 

9.22.  Crossed  Asopus,  half  mile  below  ravine. 

9.48.  Road  to  Dhamasta,  half  a  mile  to  right. 
Delay  three  minutes  till — 

9.51. 

10.4.     Beginning  of  west  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
10.8.     Phoenix  river. 
10. 1 1.  Salt  spring. 
10.20.  End    of    pass :    salt    spring    {i.e.    at    Turkish 

barracks). 
10.30.  Cross  torrent  of  Anthele  {sic). 
10.40.  Beginning  of  sulphur  deposit. 

The  total  result  is  that  Leake  did  about  thirteen  and 
a  half  miles  over  a  rough  and  confused  track,  with,  pre- 
sumably, baggage  mules  in  his  train,  in  two  and  a  quarter 
hours.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  what  he  took  thirty-nine 
minutes  to  do  (9.22  to  10.4,  with  three  minutes'  delay) 
took  me  fifty-five  minutes  of  fast  walking  on  two  occasions, 
the  distance  being  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  track 
difficult,  for  the  most  part  on  the  stony  bed  of  the  Asopos. 
Nor  can  I  understand  how  Leake,  or  any  one  else,  could, 
between  8.46,  or  8.59  and  9.3,  get  from  the  Mavra-neria 
to  the  place  in  his  map  where  he  indicates  the  position 
of  the  tombs.  The  statement  is  quite  incomprehensible. 
Leake's  map  is  hopelessly  incorrect ;  but  that  does  not 
wholly  explain  the  difficulty.  As  to  the  argument  from 
the  tombs,  I  can  only  say  that  the  whole  face,  not  merely 
of  the  Trachinian  cliffs  proper,  but  even  of  the 
rocky  hillside  which  lies  east  of  the  Asopos  ravine,  is 
honeycombed  with  them.  A  large  number  were  dis- 
covered in  the  making  of  the  new  road.  My  very  strong 
impression  is  that  Leake  has  placed  the  Trachis  of  Hero- 
dotus several  miles  east  of  its  true  site,  and  that,  though  it 
is  not  far  from  the  Heraklea  at  Sideroporto,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  Heraklea  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
yet  that  it  was  not  in  any  sense  a  lower  part  of  that  town. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  identification  of  the  site 
with  the  remains  on  the  steep,  flat-topped  hill  three  miles 
west  of  Sideroporto,  near  the  hamlet  of  Konvelo,  will,  when- 
ever the  ruins  are  excavated,  prove  to  be  correct. 

Strabo  (428)  gives  the  distance  between  Heraklea  and 
Trachis  as  six  stades.  If  any  reliability  be  attached  to 
the  statement,  it  can  only  proceed  from  the  assumption 
that  after  the  establishment  of  the  hill  fortress  by  Sparta, 
the  population  of  one  of  the  towns  which  it  was  founded 
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to  protect   either  removed  itself  or  was   removed  to 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  protector. 
River  The  junction  of  the  Asopos  with  the  Spercheios  is  at 

Asopos.  the  present  day,  as  has  been  said,  a  few  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  bridge  of  Alamana,  off  the  west  end  of  the 
west  gate.  In  Herodotus'  time  it  entered  the  sea  in- 
dependently, and  it  seems  from  his  description  as  if  its 
mouth  must  have  been  near  the  point  where  it  now  joins 
the  main  river.  In  the  first  place  he  expressly  tells  us 
that  the  Phoenix  river  joins  it.  That  river,  so  called,  is  to 
be  identified  with  a  little  stream  which  issues  from  the 
rocks  of  the  west  gate,  whose  bed  is  of  a  ruddy  brown 
colour,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  being  impregnated  with 
oxide  of  iron.  This  fact  alone  shows  that  the  Asopos 
mouth  must  have  been  at  some  point  off,  that  is,  north  of 
the  west  gate. 
The  site  of  The  historian  also  tells  us  that  it  entered  the  sea  near 
Anthele.  ^^iq  village  of  Anthele,  which  he  describes  as  having  been 
between  the  Phoenix  and  Thermopylae  proper.  Leake  in 
his  sketch  map  places  Anthele  on  the  great  accumulation 
of  debris  which  is  brought  down  by  the  stream  which 
issues  from  the  great  ravine  just  about  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  hot  springs.  The  site  is  impossible.  This  heap  is 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  ever-shifting  branches  of 
the  torrent,  and  anything  built  upon  it  would  be  soon 
carried  away.  Such  a  site,  on  what  is  practically  a  huge 
stream-bed,  would  also  be  excessively  malarious.  Herodotus 
describes  the  situation  almost  unmistakably  when  he 
says  (vii.  200),  "There  is  a  broad  piece  of  land  about  it 
in  which  are  the  temple  of  Amphictyonid  Demeter,  and  the 
seats  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  a  temple  of  Amphictyon 
himself."  This  must  be  the  fairly  level  piece  of  land  just 
inside  the  west  gate,  under  the  old  Turkish  cavalry  barracks. 
The  latter  stand  at  the  extremity  of  a  steep-sided  shelf 
which  projects  from  the  hill  which  forms  the  west  gate  ;  and 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  one  or  both  of  the 
temples,  and  the  seats  of  the  Amphiktyons,  were  on  this 
somewhat  commanding  site,  looking  down  upon  Anthele. 
The  West  Coming  to  the  actual  pass  itself,  along  the  line  which 
Gate.  Herodotus  followed,  we  enter  it  by  the  west  gate.  Herodotus 
says  (vii.  176)  that  the  pass  is  not  narrowest  at  Thermopylae 
itself,  i.e.  at  the  middle  gate,  but  before  Thermopylae  and 
behind  it,  meaning  by  the  latter,  as  his  next  words  show, 
the  east  gate.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  using  the  words 
"  before  Thermopylae,"  of  the  west  gate,  he  again  indicates 
the   route  by  which  he  visited  the  pass.     "  In  front,"  he 
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says,  "  by  the  Phoenix  river,  near  the  city  of  Anthele,  is 
another  place  where  only  one  waggon  at  a  time  can  pass." 
The  road  at  the  present  day  does  not  traverse  the  whole  of 
the  west  gate.  Crossing  the  bridge  of  Alamana,  it  arrives 
at  the  actual  foot  of  the  cliff  at  a  point  somewhat  east  of 
the  stream  which  is  identified  with  the  Phcenix.  In  former 
days,  coming  from  the  west  it  would  pass  along  the  whole 
of  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  or  cliff  in  which  this  low 
promontory  of  CEta  ends  towards  the  plain. 

The  total  length  of  the  passage,  from  the  west  end  to 
the  site  of  the  Turkish  barracks,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
identify  with  that  of  the  Amphiktyonid  temples,  is  just 
under  one  mile, — about  1670  yards.  To  the  right,  or  south 
of  the  line  of  road,  the  hill  rises  either  very  steeply,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  cliff,  to  a  height  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  feet ;  above  which  the  slope  is  gentle.  The  total 
height  attained  by  the  promontory  is  not  great,  only  varying 
between  three  and  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  The  road  was  in  480  artificially  constructed  at  this 
point,  as  is  indicated  by  Herodotus'  use  of  the  word 
^i^fxi}Tai  (H.  vii.  200).  It  can  only  have  been  a  few  feet 
wide.  At  the  present  time,  the  ground  between  the  left  or 
north  side  of  the  road  and  the  Spercheios  is  in  winter 
time  marshy  throughout ;  and  even  in  the  month  of 
August,  1899,  the  eastern  portion  of  it,  extending  from 
the  road  to  the  river,  was  impassable,  though  there  had 
been  a  long  drought.  In  Herodotus'  time  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  for  the  most  part  a  marsh  between  the  cliffs 
and  the  Asopos  river,  though  it  may  well  be  that  the  sea 
actually  came  up  to  the  road  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
gate.  No  passage  is  possible  between  the  road  and  the 
modern  river  ;  much  less  can  it  have  been  so  in  B.C.  480. 

Leake  speaks  of  the  pass  as  "  the  false  Thermopylae,"  and 
.seems  never  to  have  dreamt  of  its  being  a  possible  site  of 
the  battle  of  480.  It  would  be  quite  indefensible  to  any 
force  which  was  not  large  enough  to  occupy  and  defend 
the  wide,  and,  to  a  light-armed  man,  easy  passage  of  the 
hills  above  it.  In  some  of  the  best  known  guide  books 
the  battle  is  described  as  having  taken  place  in  this  gate. 
I  do  not  know  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Apart 
from  its  indefensibility  against  superior  numbers,  Hero- 
dotus makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  battle  took  place  near 
the  hot  springs  in  the  middle  gate. 

On  issuing  from  the  west  gate  underneath  the  old 
barracks,  the  land  on  the  right  is  fairly  level,  the  hill-side 
retiring  somewhat.    This  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  almost 
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certainly  the  site  of  Anthele.  On  the  left  of  the  road 
the  marshy  land  still  continues  for  a  space.  But  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  the  road  ascends  in  the  form  of  a 
long  gradual  hill,  to  descend  further  in  like  manner  to 
the  great  lime  and  sulphur  deposits  of  the  hot  springs. 
This  rise  in  the  road  is  caused  by  the  intervention  of  a 
mass  of  stream  debris,  which  has  poured  out  of  a  great 
chasm  to  the  west  of  the  hot  springs  and  has  extended  far 
out  into  the  plain.  Its  magnitude  is  enormous  absolutely, 
and,  relative  to  the  mean  magnitude  of  that  torrent  which 
has  produced  it,  astounding.  On  issuing  from  the  ravine 
it  forms  a  fan-shaped  mass,  one  mile  in  length  from  the 
chasm  to  the  plain,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Its  apex  is  over  three  hundred  feet 
in  perpendicular  height  above  its  base.  It  is  formed  for 
the  most  part  of  large  material,  the  finer  stuff  having 
gone  down  to  form  the  new  land  of  the  plain.  This  is 
what  Leake  calls  the  plain  of '  Anthele.  East  of  this 
great  chasm  this  mass  of  debris  is  edged  by  the  great 
face  of  Kallidromos,  which  rises  almost  sheer  to  a  height 
of  three  thousand  feet  above  it.  The  eastern  part  of 
this  great  cliff  overhangs  the  deposit  at  the  hot  springs,  a 
white,  glistening  mass  of  lime  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
which  covers  an  area  of  ground  five  and  a  half  furlongs  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one 
furlong  ;  that  is  to  say,  about  fifty-five  acres  of  land.  The 
hot  springs  rise  in  the  side  of  Kallidromos  on  the  ^6.g<t 
of  the  great  mass  of  debris  which  has  been  described  ;  and 
the  water  from  them  is  carried  along  an  artificial  channel, 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain, 
for  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  stream  first  enters  the 
baths,  and  then  turns  a  mill,  which  may  be  called  the 
upper  mill :  after  this  it  crosses  the  road  and  is  carried  by 
a  solid  stone  aqueduct  to  turn  a  second  mill  in  the  plain. 
The  springs  are  very  copious.  In  the  artificial  channel 
the  water  rushes  along  rapidly  in  a  stream  three  feet 
broad  by  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  is  of  that 
bright  clear  green  which  Pausanias  describes.  The 
original  middle  gate  of  the  pass  was  undoubtedly  under 
the  steep  hill-side  between  the  baths  and  the  upper 
mill.  Herodotus  makes  that  quite  clear.  Of  the 
mountain  overhanging  it,  he  says  that  it  is  "untravers- 
able  and  precipitous,  lofty,  extending  to  CEta"  (vii.  176). 
Of  the  middle  gate  he  says,  "Again  the  entrance  to 
Greece,  through  Trachis,  is  at  its  narrowest  point  half  a 
plethron   in  width"  (vii.   176).     "To   the   east   (really  the 
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north)  of  the  road  the  sea  and  the  marshes  begin." 
"There  are  also  in  this  entrance  warm  baths,  which  the 
natives  call  the  caldrons,  and  an  altar  of  Herakles  is 
built  above  them.  A  wall  had  been  built  at  this  passage, 
and  in  old  days  there  were  gates  in  it.  The  Phocians 
built  the  wall  for  fear  of  the  Thessalians  when  these  came 
from  Thesprotis  to  settle  in  the  ^olid  territory  which 
they  now  possess.  In  case  of  the  Thessalians  attempt- 
ing to  subjugate  them  the  Phocians  took  this  precaution, 
and  at  that  time  they  turned  the  hot  water  on  to  the 
passage,  so  that  deep  channels  might  be  formed  in  the 
ground,  using  every  device  to  prevent  the  Thessalians 
invading  the  country.  This  old  wall  had  been  built  a  long 
time  before,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  had  fallen  down  with 
age  "  (vii.  176).  "  This  place  is  called  by  most  of  the  Greeks 
Thermopylae,  but  by  the  natives,  and  by  those  who  dwell 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Pylae  "  (vii.  201).  "  The  Greeks  with 
Leonidas,  as  though  going  to  meet  their  fate,  now  advanced 
into  the  broader  parts  of  the  neck  much  more  than  before. 
Hitherto  they  had  held  their  station  within  the  wall,  and 
from  this  had  gone  forth  to  fight  where  the  path  was 
narrowest "  (vii.  223).  Herodotus  says  that  the  Spartans 
"  retreated  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  way,  and,  crossing  the 
wall,  came  and  took  up  their  positions  on  the  mound,  all 
of  them  in  a  compact  body,  except  the  Thebans.  The 
mound  is  in  the  pass  where  stands  the  stone  lion  in  honour 
of  Leonidas."  The  fact  that  this  was  regarded  as  "the 
gates"  par  excellence  is  shown  by  the  passage  in  vii.  201.  The  Three 
The  contour  lines  of  the  map  of  the  pass  as  it  is  at  the  Gates, 
present  day  illustrate  in  a  very  remarkable  way  the 
description  of  it  given  by  the  ancient  historian.  The 
curves  of  the  five-yard  contour  line  are  most  noticeable. 
It  is  at  the  three  gates  of  the  pass  as  described  by 
Herodotus  that  it  approaches  most  closely  to  the  hill 
slope.  At  the  west  and  east  gates  it  reaches  the  actual 
base  of  the  mountain.  At  the  middle  gate  it  all  but 
does  so  ;  but  the  accumulation  of  matter  from  the  hot 
springs  has  somewhat  pushed  it  back. 

It  cannot  amount,  of  course,  to  more  than  a  rough  calcu-  The  old 
lation,  but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  in  the  cases  where  coast-line, 
stream  debris  has  been  pushed  forward  into  the  plain,  the 
ten-yard  contour,  and  elsewhere  the  five-yard  contour,  repre- 
sent pretty  closely  the  coast  line  as  it  was  in  the  last  few 
centuries  before  Christ. 

In  480  there  appears  to  have  been  deep  water  close  to 
le  road,  for  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  final  attack 
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of  the  Persians  on  the  pass  speaks  of  many  of  them  falling 
into  the  sea  and  perishing  (vii.  223).  The  truth  of  this 
detail  is  strongly  supported  by  Pausanias'  description 
(x.  21,  4)  of  how  the  Athenian  fleet  two  centuries  later 
attacked  the  flank  of  the  Gauls  when  they  were  assailing 
the  middle  gate.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  deep 
water  must  have  been  at  the  base  of  the  two  mounds 
which  stand  at  the  east  end  of  it.  The  marshes  spoken  of 
(vii.  176)  would  be  those  formed  at  the  point  where  the  hot 
springs  reached  the  shore,  probably  several  hundred  yards 
west  of  where  they  now  come  down  to  the  aqueduct. 

The  breadth  of  half  a  plethron,  or  fifty  feet,  is  evidently 
to  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  pass  which  extended  from 
the  first  mound  westward  in  the  direction  of  the  modern 
baths  {yide  Plan).  South  of  this  the  mountain  side  rises 
at  a  very  steep  angle,  and,  apart  from  its  steepness,  is 
practically  untraversable,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rock- 
strewn  slope,  and  the  thick  brushwood  which  covers  it. 
The  Pho-  The  question  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  Phocian 

cian  Wall,  ^^^all  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one  to  solve.  At  the  same 
time,  I  see  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  existing  remains 
of  wall  foundations  on  the  neck  by  which  the  first  mound 
is  attached  to  the  mountain  side  are  relics  of  a  wall  which, 
if  not  identical  with,  is  identical  in  site  with  the  one  which 
the  Phocians  built. 

Of  this  wall  I  noted  the  following  details.  The  general 
line  of  it  is  distinct.  It  can  be  traced  seventy  or  eighty 
yards  south  from  the  summit  of  the  mound  along  the  neck 
of  the  ridge,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  down  the 
north  slope  of  the  mound  towards  what  is  now  the  sulphur 
deposit,  but  which  was  in  former  times  the  sea.  The 
detail  of  its  plan  is  somewhat  indistinct,  largely  owing  to 
its  having  been  very  much  cut  about  in  constructing  rifle 
pits  for  the  expected  defence  of  the  pass  in  the  recent  war 
with  Turkey.  It  seems  to  have  been  planned  as  a  series 
of  angle  bastions  projecting  westwards,  connected  by 
curtains  a  few  yards  long. 

It  is  from  three  to  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  and 
formed  of  stones,  some  of  which  are  roughly  squared,  and 
have  an  average  dimension  of  fifteen  inches  by  ten. 

The  significance  of  its  position  will  best  be  understood 
when  the  course  of  the  ancient  road  through  this  part  of 
the  pass  is  described.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  line  of  it.  Coming  from  the  west  across  the  great 
mass  of  debris  formed  by  the  stream  from  the  great  ravine, 
it  must  have  passed  close  to  the  site  of  the  present  baths. 
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Thence  it  must  have  run  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
slope  until  it  reached  the  point  where  the  first  mound  pro- 
jects into  the  plain.  As  the  sea  must  at  that  time  have 
washed  the  north  foot  of  this  mound,  the  road  must  have 
climbed  the  west  slope  of  it,  which  is  not  peculiarly  steep, 
and  must  have  passed  over  the  neck  which  connects  it 
with  the  mountain.  Hence  it  would  be  blocked  by  this 
wall,  which  runs  along  the  neck,  and  which  was  probably 
carried  higher  up  the  mountain  slope  to  the  south.  I  could 
not  find  any  traces  of  its  south  end  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  cer- 
tainly went  farther  up  the  mountain  side  than  I  could 
trace  it.  I  have  no  reasonable  doubt  we  have  here  the 
line,  if  not  the  actual  remnants,  of  the  wall  of  480.  The 
position  is  a  very  strong  one,  such  as  a  small  body  of  men 
could  defend  against  largely  superior  numbers. 

It  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  Phocians  used  the 
water  from  the  hot  springs  to  damage  the  road  between 
this  mound  and  the  modern  baths.  The  stream  itself  is 
not,  and  I  do  not  think  can  have  ever  been,  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  form  a  serious  obstacle  in  itself.  The 
defence  would  simply  consist  in  making  the  narrow  passage 
awkward,  if  not  impossible  for  cavalry. 

This  suggested  position  of  the  wall  accords  with  the 
details  of  the  last  struggle  given  in  vii.  225.  The  Greeks 
fall  back  from  the  broader  part  of  the  pass  (probably  near 
the  baths)  to  the  narrow  part  (between  that  and  the  mound). 
Then  they  cross  the  wall  and  take  their  position  on  the 
mound.  Furthermore,  the  fact  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  that  in  the  assault  on  the  mound  the  Persians 
pulled  down  the  wall,  shows  pretty  clearly  where  the 
latter  must  have  been,  i.e.  on  the  mound  itself. 

On  this  mound  certain  stone  graves  have  recently  been 
found.  I  am  afraid  the  discovery  was  made  when  the  rifle 
pits  were  being  constructed.  I  could  only  get  a  vague 
account  of  their  position  and  none  of  their  contents,  if 
any. 

One  word  of  warning.  Viewed  from  the  side  of  the 
road,  the  first  mound  looks  like  an  integral  part  of  the 
mountain  slope,  and  the  existence  of  the  deep  little  valley 
which  separates  it  almost  completely  from  Kallidromos  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  ascending  the  mound  itself,  or  by 
going  up  the  valley  between  the  first  and  second  mounds 
of  which  the  little  valley  is  a  branch. 

The  line  of  wall  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  present 
road  among  the  bushes  west  of  the  aqueduct  to  the  lower 

tl  has  been  suggested  as  a  remnant  of  the  Phocian  wall. 
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The  lime  and  sulphur  deposit  upon  it,  similar  to  that  on 
the  present  aqueduct,  shows  that  it  carried  at  one  time 
the  stream  from  the  hot  springs  to  a  mill  which  must  have 
existed  at  its  extremity. 

The  distance  from  the  east  end  of  the  west  gate  to  the 
middle  gate  at  the  first  mound  is  one  mile  five  furlongs.  From 
the  middle  gate  to  the  east  gate  is  one  mile  three  furlongs. 
Adding  to  this  the  length  of  the  long  passage  of  the  west 
gate,  which  is  nearly  one  mile,  we  find  that  the  total 
length  of  the  whole  pass  is  four  miles.  Taking  into 
account  the  necessary  windings  of  the  ancient  road,  the 
length  of  the  pass  was  probably  four  and  a  half  miles  at 
least  to  one  travelling  through  it. 

After  crossing  the  stream  from  the  hot  springs,  the 
modern  road  is  flat  for  a  few  hundred  yards.  At  this  point 
it  passes  on  the  right  a  salt  spring,  which  forms  a  pond 
beneath  the  third  mound. 

After  this  the  road  begins  a  long  ascent  up  the  side 
of  another  fan-shaped  mass  of  stream  debris  similar  to  that 
found  west  of  the  hot  springs.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
mass  is  the  combined  work  of  a  number  of  small  torrents 
which  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  issue  on  the 
plain  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another.  The  great 
line  of  cliff  which  overhangs  the  middle  gate  now 
recedes.  It  continues  indeed,  but  high  up  the  mountain 
side,  and  from  its  base  a  series  of  bastions  and  rounded 
ridges  come  down  towards  the  plain,  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  deep  ravines  which  the  streams  have  cut. 

As  you  ascend  the  hill  on  the  road  you  pass,  on  your 
immediate  right,  four  more  mounds  or  hillocks.  The  last, 
or  sixth  mound,  is  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  is  a  promi- 
nent object  when  viewed  from  the  hot  springs.  Shortly 
after  passing  it  the  road  begins  to  descend  again  ;  and 
about  half  a  mile  farther  on  you  arrive  at  what  was  the 
east  gate  of  the  pass.  Here  the  passage  was  narrow  and 
short.  It  was  formed  by  a  somewhat  lofty  projecting  ridge 
of  the  mountain  slope,  round  the  end  of  which  the  roadi 
passed.  The  five-yard  contour  makes  a  sudden  bend  inwardSJ 
at  this  point.  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  like  the  western 
gate,  it  afforded  passage  to  but  one  waggon,  and  that  it 
was  near  Alpenos  (vii.  176).  At  the  end  of  the  same 
-chapter  he  speaks  of  Alpenos  as  being  "very  near  the 
road,"  and  as  being  the  place  from  which  the  Greeks 
reckoned  to  supply  their  commissariat.  I  think  that  the 
Site  of  site  of  Alpenos  is  to  be  identified  with  the  remains  of  a 
Alpenos.     walled  acropolis  on  a  hill  which  stands  out  into  the  plain 
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THE    EAST   GATE   OF   THERMOPYL^. 

I.  Site  of  Alpenoi.  2.   Hills  of  North-west  Euboea. 

3.  Foot  of  Wall  at  East  Gate. 
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1.1       THE  EAST  GATE  AND  WALL.       i^t 

..om  the  vTTWfjtu  or  lower  slope  of  the  mountain,  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  east  gate.  Between  it  and  the 
east  gate  there  must  have  been  a  bay  of  the  sea,  or 
harbour,  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  Greek  provision  ships 
went.  Leake  places  Alpenos  quite  close  to  the  middle 
gate  {viWe  his  map),  but  that  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
H.  vii.  176.  The  incomprehensibility  of  the  eastern  part 
of  his  map  of  Thermopylae  makes  one  suspect  that  either 
he  had  never  visited  the  east  end  of  the  pass,  or,  if 
he  had,  had  done  so  very  hurriedly. 

From  the  east  gate  there  runs  up  the  ridge  towards 
the  high  mountain  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  wall  (vide 
map).  I  cannot  find  in  history  any  trace  or  hint  of  its  origin. 
It  was  evidently  a  defence  against  an  enemy  advancing 
from  the  westward  ;  for  the  whole  way  along  its  west  front 
there  is  a  steep  fall  in  the  ground.  It  goes  up  the  hill  for 
half  a  mile  in  a  south-west  direction,  and  then,  in  order  to 
keep  along  the  ridge,  it  bends  through  an  angle,  and  may  be 
traced  going  S.S.E.  to  a  point  near  the  foot  of  the  line  of 
cliffs  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  It  would  afford 
a  very  strong  defensive  position  to  a  large  force.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  cannot  be  a  mediaeval  work, 
because  by  mediaeval  times  the  sea  must  have  retired 
from  the  east  gate  at  its  foot.  The  stones  of  it  are  of 
medium  size.  I  fancy  the  outside  courses  were  of  squared 
material,  while  the  interior  was  of  unsquared  stones  set 
in  mortar.  Its  width  seemed  to  vary  from  eight  to  ten 
feet.  The  defence  of  the  line  of  the  wall  would  be  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  defence  of  the  east  gate.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  latter  did  not  afford  a 
position  where  small  numbers  could  have  faced  an  enemy 
in  great  numerical  superiority. 


In  entering  upon  the  details  of  Herodotus'  account  of 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  story  written  by  a  man  who  was  indeed  excellent 
as  a  topographer,  but  who  seems  to  have  absolutely  lacked, 
in  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  that  practical  or  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  war  which  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  judge  . 
of  the  probable  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  various  motives 
of  events  given  in  the  sources,  whether  verbal  or  written, 
from  which  he  drew  his  story.  Special  circumstances  in 
connection    with    the    battle    made    it    more    than    likely 
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that  the  real  history  of  it  would  be  officially  concealed. 
The  only  people  who  knew  the  whole  story  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  great  catastrophe  were  the  authorities  at 
Sparta.  They  can  hardly  have  anticipated  a  disaster  such 
as  actually  happened  ;  but,  after  it  had  taken  place,  they 
had  every  interest  in  putting  a  complexion  upon  it  such 
as  would  absolve  them,  in  so  far  as  possible,  from  blame. 
The  result  in  Herodotus'  narrative  is  similar  to  what  we 
find  in  other  like  passages  in  his  history:  on  the  pure 
question  of  facts  he  is  reliable  ;  but  when  he  attempts  to 
give  the  motives  lying  behind  facts,  he  is  only  too  apt  to 
produce  unreliable  statements  from  his  sources  of  infor- 
mation. He  must  not  be  judged  too  hardly  in  this  matter. 
It  is  probable  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  historian 
writing  after  450  could  have  arrived  at  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  motives  underlying  the  events  of  480.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  the  absence  of  reliable  records.  He 
must  have  been  influenced  by  the  view  of  the  past  taken 
by  the  men  of  his  own  day;  and  there  is  only  too  much 
evidence  in  history  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Greek 
permitted  his  imagination  to  take  liberties  with  facts. 
The  very  caution,  too,  which  he  displays  as  an  historian  is 
evidently  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  man,— a  charac- 
teristic which  would  almost  inevitably  lead  him  to  shun  a 
collision  with  the  views  of  those  of  his  fellow-men  with 
whom  he  was  most  intimately  connected  in  life  and  senti- 
ment. But  his  silence  is  sometimes  eloquent.  '  In  the 
Thermopylae  narrative  he  mentions  Leonidas'  demand  for 
reinforcements  :  he  states  that  the  intention  of  sending 
them  existed  ;  but  he  never  hints  that  even  a  show  of 
carrying  out  the  intention  was  ever  made.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  reasons  which  he  gives  for  the  omission  to  send 
help, —  the  occurrence  of  the  Carnean  and  Olympian 
festivals,  and  the  alleged  miscalculation  made  by  the 
Spartans  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Persians  would  arrive 
before  the  pass, — is  patent  on  impartial  examination.  He 
himself  clearly  shows  that  the  Greeks  had  information  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  Persian  army ;  for  he  says  that 
Leonidas  was  despatched  to  Thermopylae  "when  they 
heard  the  Persian  was  in  Pieria."    Leonidas  and  his  band 
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were  then  in  i^ood  time.     Nor  was  any  such  nnistake  made 
in  despatching  the  fleet  to  Artemisium. 

And  when  it  is  all  over,  what  is  the  alleged  cause  of 
Leonidas'  death  ?  It  is  represented  as  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  one  king  must  die, 
that  Spartan  liberty  perish  not.  And  so  Leonidas  immo- 
lated himself  on  the  altar  of  Patriotism. 

This  is  a  motive  which  would  directly  appeal  to  the 
piety  of  the  historian.  But  some  contemporary  sceptic  might 
well  have  asked  why,  under  the  circumstances,  the  hero 
of  a  deed  of  such  splendid  self-sacrifice  should  have 
thought  it  right  to  involve  therein  the  Thespian  and 
Theban  contingents.  That  Leonidas'  act  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  recorded  in  history  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt :  the  question  is  as  to  the  motive. 

How  can  the  motive  be  judged  of  at  the  present  day  ? 
Herodotus  himself  supplies  the  apparatus  of  criticism  by 
his  narrative  of  the  incidents  which  occurred  at  Ther- 
mopylae, which,  when  statements  of  motive  are  excluded, 
is  in  nearly  every  single  detail  capable  of  verifica- 
tion on  the  spot  at  the  present  day.  The  modern  world 
possesses  in  it  a  sound  basis  for  an  induction  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  events.  The  motives  alleged  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  his  history  of  the  Persian  War  are 
little  more  than  hypotheses  for  the  verification  or  disproof 
of  which  the  genuine  honesty  of  the  historian  often  supplies 
the  means, 

Xerxes,  on  arriving  at  the  Malian  plain,  pitched  his  camp  11.vii.20 
in  Trachinia,  commanding  the  country  as  far  as  Trachis. 
The  Persian  encampment  would  seem  to  have  stretched 
rom  the  river  Melas,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
est  gate  of  the  pass.  The  Greek  encampment  was  in 
the  middle  gate,  probably  behind  the  first  mound,  either 
on  the  ridge  beyond  the  valley,  or  on  the  stream  dSn's 
over  which  the  modern  road  passes.  The  numbers  of  the 
reek  army  must  have  been  about  eight  thousand,  includ- 
ng  the  unstated  numbers  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians.  Of 
these,  however,  one  thousand  Phocians  were  set  to  guard 
the  path  of  the  Anopaea,  more  than  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  gate.     Leonidas  was  in  command.     Even  before 
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the  battle  brought  him  undying  fame  he  seems  to  have 
H.vii.204.  been  a  man  whose  character  excited  great  admiration. 
The  three  hundred  men  whom  he  took  with  him  from 
Sparta  were  the  royal  bodyguard,  picked  men  all,  and 
fathers  of  families,  so  Herodotus  says.  The  historian 
evidently  implies  that  in  so  desperate  a  venture  Leonidas 
considered  it  unadvisable  to  take  with  him  men  whose 
death  would  blot  out  their  name  from  the  land  of  the 
living.  Is  this  detail  quite  consistent  with  the  presumed 
intention  to  send  reinforcements  .?  It  is  possibly  a  graphic 
touch  added  by  Spartan  tradition  after  the  event. 

The  Theban  contingent  was  four  hundred  in 
number.  Herodotus'  account  of  all  relating  to  it  is  so  full 
of  disputable  motives  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  he 
followed  a  tradition  which  developed  either  under  the 
influence  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  called  forth  by  the 
attitude  of  Thebes  later  on  in  the  war,  or  of  the  violent 
enmity  which  sprang  up  between  Athens  and  Thebes  in 
after-time,  and  which  was  at  its  height  at  the  time  when 
Herodotus  wrote.  He  represents  Leonidas  as  taking  the 
Thebans  with  him  under  a  sort  of  compulsion,  because  he 
suspected  them  of  a  tendency  to  medize.  There  are  several 
reasons  urged  for  doubting  this  version  of  the  story  of  the 
Theban  participation  in  the  campaign. 

I.  It   is  doubtful  whether   Leonidas  with  so  small  a 
force  as  he  had  with  him  could  have  coerced  so 
powerful  a  State  as  Thebes. 
Diod.  xi.  2.  Ephoros   says   these    Thebans   were  of  the  party 

^  opposed  to  medism. 

3.  If  they  were  not,  Xerxes  committed  a  gross  error 

of    policy    in    branding    their    prisoners    after 
Thermopylae. 

4.  Plutarch,  a  Boeotian   himself,  emphatically  denies 
the  truth  of  Herodotus*  story. 

Plutarch's  statements,  in  brief,  are  as  follows  : — 

{(7.)  The  fact  that   Thebes  sent  five  hundred  men  to 
Tempe   is  proof  that   up  to  the  time  of  Ther- 
mopylae Thebes  supported  the  Greek  cause. 
(/;.)  Leonidas    had     no    suspicions    against    Thebes. 
He  was  treated  with  special  honour  there. 
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{c.)  U  these   Thebans   were   traitors   to   the    Greek 
cause,  why  did   Leonidas  retain  so  dangerous 
an  element  with  him  in  the  last  fight  at  Ther- 
mopylae ? 
(d.)  The  chief  of   the   Theban   contingent    was    not 
Leontiades,  but  Anaxandros. 
The  objections  to  the  Herodotean  version   are  by  no 
means  decisive  in  character. 

1.  As   far  as  coercion   is  concerned,    Thebes  had  to 

reckon  not  merely  on  Leonidas  and  his  band, 
but  on  the  whole  Greek  force  at  the  Isthmus. 

2.  Ephoros'  story  is   of  later  date,  but  really  contri- 

butes the  strongest  piece  of  evidence  adduced 
against  Herodotus. 

3.  The    Theban    prisoners    had    just    been    fighting 

against  Xerxes  in  the  pass.  He  was  not  likely 
under  the  circumstances  to  discriminate  them 
as  friends  among  foes. 

4.  Plutarch's  evidence,  being  that  of  a  Boeotian,  is 

liable  to  suspicion.  His  evidence,  too,  taken  in 
detail,  is  open  to  criticism. 

(a.)  Plutarch's  argument  is  weak,  because,  as  has 
been  seen,  the  contagion  of  medism  spread  in 
the  North  for .  the  most  part  after  Tempe, 
and  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fiasco 
there. 

{If.)  There  exists  no  means  of  judging  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  his  assertions  with  regard  to 
Leonidas. 

(r.)  Leonidas'  action  is  comprehensible  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  wished  to  definitely  embroil 
Thebes  in  the  defence  against  the  Persian. 

(d.)  It  is   quite   possible  that   the   Boeotian  Plutarch 
has  discovered  a  genuine  mistake  of  Herodotus 
with  regard  to   the  name   of  the  Theban  com- 
mander. 
Two  theories  are  possible  :   either  that  these  Thebans 
fre    taken    as    hostages    for    their    fellow-countrymen's 
ihaviour ;    or  that   they  joined    the    expedition    with    a 
patriotism  which  stood  the  test  of  the  extremest  danger. 
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Perhaps  the  most  telHng  piece  of  evidence  against 
them  may  seem  to  be  the  smailness  of  their  contingent 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  minor  town  of  Thespiae. 
But  here  again  the  explanation  may  be  that  they  shared 
the  evident  distrust  with  which  the  Northern  States 
regarded  the  Peloponnesian  effort  at  Thermopylae,  and 
were  ready  to  fulfil  their  share  of  the  obligation  when- 
ever they  saw  Sparta  willing  to  undertake  hers. 

The  evidence  is  not  of  a  kind  which  renders  it 
possible  at  the  present  day  to  decide  between  the  truth 
of  the  respective  versions.  The  motives  which  Herodotus 
attributes  to  Leonidas  and  to  the  Thebans  at  this 
time  may  not  bear  the  stamp  of  conclusive  truth  ;  but  they 
convey,  when  examined  by  the  side  of  the  contrary 
evidence,  a  stronger  impression  of  truth  than  of  falsehood. 

Xerxes'  first  measure  on  taking  up  his  encampment 
was  to  send  a  scout  to  examine  the  Greek  position.* 
He  could  not  see  the  whole  Greek  force,  because  those 
within  the  wall  were  hidden  by  itt 

Part,  however,  of  the  Spartan  force  was  outside  the 
wall,  the  men  being  engaged  in  exercise  and  in  combing 
their  hair.  Having  ascertained  their  numbers,  the  scout 
returned  to  Xerxes  with  his  report.  His  description  of 
what  was  going  on  surprised  the  king,  who  appealed  to 
the  Spartan  Demaratos  for  an  explanation.  The  latter 
told  him  that  it  was  the  national  custom  of  the  Spartans 
to  adorn  themselves  before  facing  the  danger  of  death  in 
battle,  and  warned  him  that  he  must  expect  a  stubborn 
resistance.  The  king,  it  is  said,  did  not  credit  this,  and 
il.vii. 210.  allowed  four  days  to  pass  "expecting  ever  that  they 
would  run  away."  Xerxes'  motive  for  the  delay  was 
probably  somewhat  different  from  that  given  by  Hero- 
dotus.    The  king  thought,  no  doubt,  that  his  fleet  would 

*  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Persian  camp  was  altogether 
outside  the  west  gate,  and  not  any  part  of  it  in  the  plain  of  Anthele. 

t  This  shows  clearly  that  the  wall  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
on  the  low  ground  at  the  pass  of  the  middle  gate,  but  on  the  neck  of 
the  first  mound  {vide  note  on  Topography  of  ThermopyLne).  Had  it 
been  on  the  low  ground,  the  scout  would,  from  the  comb  of  the  mass 
of  stream  debi'is  of  the  great  ravine,  have  been  able  to  see  over  it. 
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within  a  few  days  force  the  passage  of  the  iuiripus,  and 
that,  the  position  of  the  Greeks  being  thus  turned,  they 
ould  have  to  retreat,  and  would  thus  save  him  the  in- 
evitable losses  which  must  result  from  an  attempt  to 
force  a  pass  so  strong. 

On  the  fifth  day  his  impatience  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  began  a  fierce  assault  with  his  Median  and 
Kissian  troops.  After  the  Persians,  the  Medes  enjoyed 
the  greatest  reputation  in  the  army.  In  spite  of  the  * 
disparity  of  numbers,  it  was  an  unequal  contest.  Numbers 
were  indeed  of  little  avail,  the  passage  being  very-narrow, — 
— only  fifty  feet  in  width — and  the  Greeks  having  either 
flank  protected  by  the  mountain  and  the  sea.  But  it  was 
in  respect  to  actual  arms  that  the  disparity  was  greatest. 
The  Greek  hoplite,  with  his  heavy  defensive  armour  and 
dinger  spear,  was  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  Mede,  H.vii.211, 

ho    practically    lacked    defensive     armour,     and    whose 
weapons  of  offence  were  of  an  inferior  character. 

The  battle  lasted  all  day  ;  for  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  Medes  could  effect  nothing,  Xerxes  sent  his  picked 
Persian  troops,  the  Immortals,  to  the  assault.  Even  these 
signally  failed  to  make  an  impression  on  the  Greek 
defence. 

The  excellence  of  the  Lacedaemonian  drill  and  dis- 
cipline seems  to  have  been  remarkable.  They  employed 
tactics  which  very  few  troops  in  the  world  could  employ 
in  a  narrow  space  in  face  of  immensely  superior  numbers : 
—an  advance ;  then  a  pretended  retreat,  to  draw  the 
enemy  on  ;  and  then  once  more  a  right-about-face  to  the 
attack.  The  object  of  this  was,  no  doubt,  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  close  quarters.  The  one  thing  they  had  Cf.  Xen. 
to  fear  was  that  the  lighter  armed  foe  should  confine  ^^^^' "'' 
himself  to  an  attack  with  missiles,  in  which  form  of 
fighting  they  must  have  suffered  severely,  without  being 
able  to  retaliate  in  adequate  fashion. 

The   attack   was  repeated    next   day.      The    Persians 

hoped    to   win    the    pass    by    sheer    weight    of   numbers, 

knowing  that  they  could  afford  to  lose  ten  men  for  every 

>ne  of  the  enemy  whom  they  placed  /i07's  de  combat.     But 

again  the  attack  failed. 
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The  king's  position  at  this  time  must  have  been  very 
critical.  Neither  army  nor  fleet  had  forced  a  passage,  nor 
had  they  been  able  to  resume  touch  with  one  another.  They 
maintained  a  communication,  no  doubt,  by  the  coast  road 
running  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Malian  gulf;  but  the 
transport  of  supplies  to  the  army,  whether  by  that  route 
from  the  fleet,  or  from  the  Thessalian  plain  by  the  way 
of  Thaumaki,  must  have  been  a  work  of  such  difficulty  and 
magnitude  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  it 
could  have  been  adequately  maintained. 

The  failure  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Thermopylae 
was  the  most  disastrous  mistake  which  the  Greeks  made 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  Even  with  the  ridiculously  small 
force  which  was  sent,  the  defence  came  very  near  being  a 
success.  Had  an  army  only  half  the  size  of  that  which 
fought  at  Platsea  been  there,  neither  pass  nor  path  could 
ever  have  been  forced,  and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  or  at 
least  the  Peloponnesian  section  of  it,  would  have  fought 

(with  a  very  diff'erent  spirit  to  that  which  it  actually  dis- 
played. Their  stake  at  Thermopylae  was  too  small,  and 
their  stake  at  the  Isthmus  too  great  to  render  them 
aught  but  vacillating  defenders  of  the  channel.  Had 
the  stakes  been  reversed,  had  the  safety  of  their 
compatriots  at  the  pass  been  largely  involved,  the  fleet 
would  have  been  inspired  with  a  unanimous  courage. 
And  had  it  been  so,  the  advance  of  the  Persians,  in  spite 
of  their  superior  numbers,  might  have  been  definitely 
checked.  It  is  not  probable,  judging  from  the  results  of 
the  fighting  which  did  actually  take  place,  that  either  side 
could  have  gained  a  decisive  advantage  over  the  other. 
Though  the  Greek  fleet  suffered  severely  in  the  final 
combat,  the  Persians  were  not  successful  in  forcing  the 
strait ;  and  to  them  failure  in  both  strait  and  pass  would 
have  meant  failure  of  the  expedition. 
,  i.  Men  said  in  Greece  in  after  time  that  the  Persian  was 

the  rock  on  which  he  himself  made  shipwreck.  That 
expressed  but  half  the  truth.  It  was  true  in  the  sense 
that  the  success  in  the  war  was  not  owing  to  good 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  not  true 
in   the  sense  that  the   Persian's  mistakes  were  the  main 
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factor  in  his  failure.  The  main  factor  wais  conspicuously  the 
superiority  of  the  Greek  weapons  in  close  fighting,  a  form 
of  combat  which  the  Persian  as  the  assailant  could  not 
avoid.  It  was  a  lesson  which  the  European  Greek  took 
long  in  learning.  Aristagoras  the  Ionian  had  pointed  it 
out  to  Kleomenes  when  he  visited  him  at  Sparta  in 
the  first  year  of  the  fifth  century.  And  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  early  years  of  the  next  century  that  the  Greeks 
of  Europe  came  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  effectiveness 
of  their  national  panoply  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Persian.  The  incidents  of  the  strange  adventure  of  the 
10,000  which  Xenophon  recorded  at  last  convinced  them 
of  the  real  nature  and  magnitude  of  their  strength  when 
matched  with  the  great  Empire  of  the  East. 

By  Malian  treachery  and  Phocian  cowardice  Xerxes  was 
saved  from  the  desperate  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self after  the  failure  of  the  two  days'  assault  on  the  pass. 

The  tale  runs  thus  in  Herodotus : — 

I         "  When  the  king  was  now  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  Epialtes,  a  Malian,  came  II.vii.213 

speak  with  him,  thinking  he  would  get  some  great  reward  from 
the  king,  and  told  him  of  the  path  leading  through  the  mountain 
to    Thermopylae.  .  .  .  Xerxes   approved   of  Epialtes'   proposal,  H.vii.215. 
and  being  much  pleased  thereat,  immediately  despatched  Hydarnes 
and  those  he  commanded." 

Herodotus  says  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  these  were  11.vii.211. 
the  Immortals. 

"  He  started  from  the  camp  about  the  time  of  the  lighting 
of  the  lamps.  Native  Malians  discovered  this  path,  and,  after 
doing  so,  led  the  Thessalians  by  it  against  the  Phocians,  at  the  time 
when  the  latter,  after  blocking  the  pass  with  a  wall,  were  under 
cover  from  attack.  Ever  since  that  time  the  path  has  been  put 
to  an  ill  use  by  the  Malians.  The  path  is  as  follows :  it  begins 
from  that  part  of  the  Asopos  river  which  flows  through  the 
defile."  •"• 

*  These  last  words  are,  I  believe,  the  true  translation  of  the 
expression  in  Herodotus.  There  would  be  little  point  in  repeating 
the  fact  of  the  river  flowing  through  the  ravine  as  a  sort  of  mark  of 
the  identity  of  a  stream  whose  course   the   historian  had   recently 
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"  The  mountains  here  and  the  path  are  both  called  by  the  same 
name,  Anopaea.  This  Anopaea  extends  along  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  and  debouches  at  the  city  of  Alpenos,  which  is  the  first 
Locrian  town  as  you  come  from  Malis,  and  by  the  stone  called 
Melampygos,  and  at  the  seats  of  the  Kerkopes,  where  it  is 
narrowest.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  path  along  which  the 
Persians,  after  crossing  the  Asopos,  marched  the  whole  night 
long,  having  the  mountains  of  (Eta  on  their  right,  and  those  of 
Trachis  on  their  left.  Day  was  dawning  when  they  arrived  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  At  this  part  of  the  mountain,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  a  thousand  Phocian  hoplites  were  on  guard, 
protecting  their  own  country,  and  watching  the  path.  For  the 
pass  below  was  guarded  by  the  troops  I  have  mentioned ;  but  the 
II.vii.2i8.  path  through  the  mountains  Phocian  volunteers  undertook  to 
guard  for  Leonidas.  It  was  not  until  the  Persians  reached  the 
summit  that  the  Phocians  discovered  their  presence  in  the 
following  way.  Owing  to  the  mountain  being  covered  with  oak 
forest,  the  Persian  ascent  had  been  unobserved.  There  was  no 
wind,  but  inasmuch  as  considerable  noise  was  inevitably  made  by 
the  trampling  of  the  feet  upon  the  leaves,  the  Phocians  proceeded 
to  run  up  and  put  on  their  armour.  The  Persians  came  up  immedi- 
ately. When  they  saw  men  putting  on  their  armour  they  were 
amazed,  for,  never  expecting  that  any  one  would  appear  and  oppose 
them,  they  had  come  upon  an  army.  Hydarnes,  then,  fearing 
that  the  Phocians  were  Lacedaemonians,  questioned  Epialtes  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  force ;  and  on  hearing  the  truth,  he  drew  up 
the  Persians  in  fighting  order.  The  Phocians,  however,  assailed 
by  a  thick  shower  of  arrows,  betook  themselves  in  flight  to  the 
peak  of  the  mountain,  thinking  at  first  that  they  were  the  main 
object  of  attack,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  death. 
Such  was  their  intention;  but  the  Persians  with  Epialtes  and 
Hydarnes  paid  no  regard  to  the  Phocians,  but  proceeded  to 
descend  the  mountain  with  all  speed." 

described  with  considerable  detail.  There  is  much  point  in  the 
indication  of  what  investigation  at  the  present  day  shows  to  have 
been  the  fact,  that  this  path  did  start  from  the  Asopos  ravine. 

My  own  impression  is  that  it  sprang  into  use  originally  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  that  upper  valley  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  existing  in  the  range  of  GEta,  and  probably  also  the  Dorian  plain, 
and  Thermopylae,  when  a  flood  of  the  Asopos  rendered  the  ravine 
impassable.  It  would  also  form  a  direct  means  of  communication 
between  the  CEteans  and  Locrians  without  passing  through  Trachinia. 
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SUMMIT   OF  ANOP^A,    LOOKING   EAST. 
I.  Mount  Saromata. 
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The  Path  of  the  A  noptea. 

Leake   gives   what  is,   in   so  far   as   it   goes,  a   fairly 
accurate  description  of  this  path  ("  Northern  Greece,"  vol.  ii.) ; 
but  he  does  not  say  that  he  actually  traversed  it.     I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  his   information   was   derived    from 
the  natives  of  old  Drakospilia,  which  seems  to  have  been 
in  existence  in  his  time.     When  at  Thermopylae  in  July- 
August,    1899,  I  was  able  to  traverse  the  path   from  be- 
ginning to  end.     On  the  first  day  I  had   no  difficulty  in 
tracing  that   part  of  it  which  lies  above  the  actual   pass 
of  Thermopylae.     I  intended  to  follow  it  to  its  end  that 
day  ;  but,  at  a  monastery  on  the  hills  above  the  plain  west 
of  the  pass,  we  got  upon  a  wrong  track,  leading  straight 
down  into  the  plain  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Asopos 
ravine.     On  the  next  day  I  went  up  that  ravine  to  try  and 
discover  a  path,  if  any,  leading  eastwards  from  it.     It  took 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  pass  through  the  ravine  at  a  fairly 
fast  walk.    It  is,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  magnificent 
chasm,  with  perpendicular  sides  ranging  from  seven  hundred 
to  nine  hundred  feet  in  height.     Its  width,  never  great,  is 
in  one  place  contracted  to  twelve  feet.     Just  as  we  were 
about  to   issue  upon  the  great  upland  valley  of  which  I 
have   before   spoken,   a   small   valley  opened   out   on  the 
left  of  the  ravine,  i.e.  eastward,  and  up  this  a  path  led.     I 
went  up  the  path,  which  was  a  rough  one  and  steep,  for 
several  miles,  until  I  reached  the  new  main  road,  high  up 
on  the  mountain.     On  the  next  day  I  traced  the  path  from 
that  point  to  near  the  monastery  of  the  Panagia,  whence  on 
the  first  day  we  had  inadvertently  diverged  from  it.     For 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  distance  from   the   east   end   of 
Thermopylae  to  the  Asopos  ravine,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  this  is  the  original  path  of  the  Anopaea,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  it  traverses  the  only  line  which  can  be 
traversed  in  that  very  difficult  country.     In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  monastery  the  monks  have  caused  new  paths 
to  be  constructed,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  say 
with   certainty  which  was  the  original  line  of  the  track. 
In  mentioning  distances,  I  can  only  speak  approximately 
for  the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  road,  as  I  could  get  but 
few  compass  bearings  to  points   in   my   map,  and  these 
were  all  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  way.     I  do  not  think 
that   I   have  exaggerated   the  distances  given,  as   I   have 
made   allowances  for  the   fact  that  in   traversing   an    ex- 
tremely rough  track,  a  large  part  of  which  runs  through 
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thick  forest,  distances  seem  greater  than  they  really  are. 
The  scenery  throughout  is  most  beautiful,  finer,  I  think, 
than  anything  I  have  seen  in  Greece.  As  the  track  leads 
through  a  country  inhabited,  in  so  far  as  it  is  inhabited  at 
all,  by  semi-civilized  Vlach  shepherds,  it  would  be  un- 
advisable  to  attempt  to  traverse  it,  at  present,  at  any  rate, 
save  with  a  fairly  large  party. 

I  append  a  detailed  description  of  the  path. 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopos  ravine,  it  goes 
through  that  chasm  almost  to  its  far  extremity,  a  distance, 
I  should  say,  of  two  and  three-quarter  or  three  miles.  For 
a  man  or  loaded  mule  the  track  is  not  difficult,  and  is  still 
greatly  used  in  spite  of  the  making  of  the  new  road.  The 
new  road  involves  a  terrific  climb.  The  bottom  of  the 
ravine  ascends  but  slowly  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  reach  the 
Dorian  plain  from  its  southern  extremity  without  attaining 
any  high  elevation. 

After  passing  through  this  ravine,  you  begin  to  ascend 
a  valley  whose  sides  are  dotted,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by 
a  scanty  covering  of  small  fir-trees.  You  ascend  this 
valley  in  a  general  direction  eastwards,  until  you  emerge, 
after  going  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles,  on  the 
new  road,  at  a  height  of  perhaps  two  thousand  feet. 
Crossing  that,  you  proceed  through  a  more  or  less  wooded 
country  for  some  two  miles,  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Panagia,  along  a  very  rough  track.  The  monastery  is 
about  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain.  From  it  a  steep  ascent  begins  through 
low,  thick  forest  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  of  QSta, 
which  at  this  point  rises  about  one  thousand  feet  above 
you  on  the  right,  i.e.  on  the  south.  The  forest  is  largely 
composed  of  oak,  but  there  are  many  fir-trees  and  some 
planes.  The  track  is  so  narrow  that  you  are  obliged  to 
walk  in  single  file.  About  three  miles  from  the  monastery, 
when  the  height  attained  cannot  be  less  than  three 
thousand  two  hundred  feet,  the  forest  alters  in  character, 
and  large  fir-trees  now  predominate,  which  appear  to  the 
non-botanical  eye  to  be  what  are  called  Scotch  firs. 

At  one  point  at  this  part  of  the  track  you  emerge  on 
a  rocky  platform  at  the  top  of  the  rocks  marked  in  my 
map  as  the  Great  Gable.  The  traveller  through  the  pass 
can  see  them  from  the  road,  if  he  looks  up  the  great  ravine. 
They  rise  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  line  of  the  ravine, 
and  are  a  prominent  object  against  the  sky  horizon  of  the 
high  range.  From  this  point  the  track  leads  southwards 
to  turn  the  upper  part  of  the  chasm  of  the  Great  Ravine, 
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at  a  point  several  miles  from  its  exit  near  the  hot  springs. 
The  view  down  that  ravine,  with  a  foreground  of  giant  firs 
and  plane-trees,  the  great  flat  plain  of  Malis  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  the  range  of  Othrys  in  the  background,  is 
of  extraordinary  magnificence.  After  descending  into  the 
ravine  and  ascending  the  far  side  of  it,  you  arrive  at  the 
site  of  Palaia-Drakospilia,  a  deserted  village.  From  here 
you  ascend  for  a  short  distance  through  a  primaeval  fir 
forest,  to  arrive  at  an  open  space  on  the  ridge  which 
runs  back  from  the  great  hill  above  the  hot  springs  at 
Thermopylae.  Half  a  mile  away  to  the  north,  i.e.  towards 
the  summit  above  the  pass,  is  an  old  (ppovfuov,  which 
evidently  guarded  the  path  in  former  days.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  where  the  Phocians  were  stationed. 
It  is  at  the  true  summit  of  the  path,  a  height  of  certainly 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  probably  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  feet.  It  accords  with  the  little  Herodotus 
tells  us  of  the  scene  of  the  surprise,  save  that  the  trees 
hereabouts  are  not  oak,  but  firs.  His  mention  of  the  oak- 
trees  may,  however,  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  oak  forest 
through  which  you  pass  before  arriving  at  the  Great  Gable. 
From  this  point  the  path  begins  to  descend.  It  is  very 
narrow  ;  often  steep  and  rocky.  It  goes  down  an  upland 
valley  filled  with  dense  primaeval  fir  forest,  between  the 
ridge  which  rises  above  the  pass,  and  the  main  ridge  of 
CEta,  which  rises  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  south, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Saromata.  This  continues 
for  several  miles, — I  cannot  say  how  many,  but  I  should 
think  not  less  than  five  ;  probably  more,  as  it  took  us 
several  hours  to  traverse  the  distance.  This  section  of  the 
track  ends  at  Upper  Drakospilia,  a  village  visible  from 
the  road  at  Thermopylae,  and  some  one  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  From  this  place  there  is  at 
the  present  day  a  choice  of  roads  down  to  the  plain.  The 
easier  leads  down  to  a  point  near  the  east  gate  of  the  pass, 
near  the  site  which  I  believe  to  be  that  of  Alpenoi.  The 
other  is  a  steep  path  descending  to  the  plain  at  a  point 
about  half-way  between  the  middle  and  east  gates. 

I  reckon  that  the  total  distance  from  the  Asopos 
ravine  to  the  little  town  of  Alpenoi  cannot  be  much  less 
than  seventeen  miles. 

The  account  given  of  the  seizure  of  the  path  is  a 
perfectly  comprehensible  one.  There  is  no  question  that, 
had  the  Phocians  not  been  caught  unprepared,  the  Persians 
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could  never  have  got  through.    Numbers  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  on  a  track  that  for  the  most  part  allows 
only  the  passage  of  one,  or,  at  most,  two  men  at  a  time. 
The  fact  that  the  defenders  were,    from   the   indications 
given  in   Herodotus'   account,  caught  on  what   is  at  the 
present  day   practically  the  only  open   ground    after  the 
monastery   of  the    Panagia    is   passed,    affords    but   little 
excuse    for    them.     They    had    committed    an    enormous 
blunder  in  being  taken  unprepared  ;  and  this  blunder  was 
probably  made  greater   by   their   having  deposited   their 
arms  in  the  fort,  which  is  not  on  the  road,  but  half  a  mile 
away  from  it.     Had  they  had  their  weapons  at  hand  they 
could  have  fallen  back  on  the  thick  forest  to  the  east  of 
the  open  space  ;  and,  had   they  done  so,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  Persians  could  possibly  have  forced  a 
passage.     The  allegation  in  Herodotus  that  they  allowed 
the  enemy  to  pass  under  the  misapprehension  that  they 
were  themselves  the  object  of  attack  is  probably  a  mere 
cloke  to  a  mistake  in  which  cowardice  played  no  small 
part — an  excuse  invented  by  their  friends  in  after-time. 
.vii.217.  The  Persians  seem  to  have  arrived  at  this  point  while  it 
was  still  dark,  or  at  any  rate,  in  the  dimness  of  the  dawn. 
They  started  about  7.30  in  the  evening,   and   must  have 
reached  this  point  before  4.30  next  morning.     That  would 
give  them  nine  hours  in  which  to  accomplish  the  twelve 
or  thirteen   miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Asopos  ravine. 
This  is  about  the  time  which  they  might  have  been  expecte 
to  take  over  a  path  of  the  character  of  that  which  the 
had  traversed.     At   this  rate  of  progression  they  wouL 
probably  take  three  hours  more  at  least  to  arrive  at  the 
point  from  which  they  would  for  the  first  time  overlook 
the  pass,  the  site  of  what  is  now  Upper  Drakospilia.    But 
when   they  had   arrived  there,  it  would   take  much  time 
for  the  long  straggling  column  to  come  up  ;  and  it  may 
well  have  been  many  hours  before  they  were  in  a  position 
to  venture  down  the  hill  into  the  pass  itself.     Of  the  two 
paths   which    at   the    present    day   descend    from    Drako- 
spilia to  the  road,  it  is  most  probable  that  only  the  easier 
one,  which  would  lead  them   down  to  a  point  just   out- 
side   the    east    gate,    existed    at   that    time.      The   other 
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seems  to  have  been  created  by  the  needs  of  the  modem 
Drakospilia  ^hf  direct  communication  with  Lamia  and  its 
district.  It^acI  very  precipitous,  .very  narrow,  and  easily 
capable  of  defence,  whereas  the  other  is  not. 

So  far  the  tale  of  Thermopylae  is  borne  out  in  the  most 
conspicuous  way  by  the  evidence.  The  remainder  of  the 
story,  however,  presents  features  which,  though  in  accord 
with  the  purely  topographical  circumstances  of  the  present 
day,  raise  problems  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

The  news  that  the  Persians  had  discovered  the  11.vii.219. 
existence  of  the  path,  and  had  despatched  a  body  of  men 
to  seize  it,  was  brought  to  the  Greek  camp  by  deserters 
during  the  night ;  its  actual  seizure  seems  to  have  been 
reported  after  dawn  by  scouts,  who  probably  made  their 
way  down  from  the  Phocian  position  by  the  precipitous 
mountain  slopes  east  of  the  middle  gate.  The  tale  of  what 
ensued  is  thus  told  by  Herodotus  : — 

"  On  hearing  this  news,  the  Greeks  consulted  together ;  and 
their  opinions  were  divided.  Some  were  against  deserting  the 
position,  others  of  the  opposite  view.  After  this  they  separated, 
and  some  went  off,  and,  dispersing,  went  each  to  their  several  cities, 
while  others  prepared  to  remain  where  they  were  with  Leonidas. 
There  is  another  tale  to  the  effect  that  Leonidas  sent  them  away, 
in  his  anxiety  to  save  their  lives,  telling  them,  however,  that  it  did 
not  stand  with  his  honour  and  that  of  the  Spartans  present  to  leave 
the  post  they  had  originally  come  to  guard.  I  myself  am  most 
inclined  to  think  that  Leonidas,  when  he  saw  that  the  allies  were 
dispirited  and  unwilling  to  share  the  danger,  ordered  them  to 
depart,  but  thought  it  ignoble  to  do  so  himself  For  if  he  remained 
at  his  post,  a  great  and  glorious  name  awaited  him,  and  the 
prosperity  of  Sparta  would  not  be  blotted  out." 

The  explanation  of  the  last  words  is  given  in  the  tale 
which  Herodotus  then  proceeds  to  tell,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Pythian  oracle  had  announced  to  Sparta,  quite  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  either  Sparta  would  be  Ii.vii.220. 
destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  or  that  its  king  would  perish. 
Herodotus  thinks  that  it  was  because  Leonidas  remembered 
this  oracle,  and  wished  to  gain  glory  for  the  Spartans  alone, 
that  he  sent   the    allies   away.      He   is   more   inclined  to 
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believe  this  than  that  the  allies,  owing  to  a  auarrel  with 
him,  went  after  so  undisciplined  a  fashion.    - 

He  regards  as  evidence  in  favour  of  thiP^^ew  the  fact 
that  Leonidas  ordered  the  seer  Megistios,  an  Acarnanian, 
who  had  the  previous  night  warned  them  of  the  coming 
disaster,  to  depart ;  which  he  refused  to  do. 


1 


"  The  allies,  then,  who  were  dismissed,  went  away  and  obeyed 
Leonidas,  save  the  Thespians  and  Thebans,  who  alone  remained 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Of  these  the  Thebans  stayed  against 
their  will,  and  not  wishing  to  do  so,  for  Leonidas  kept  them  in  the 
guise  of  hostages.  The  Thespians  showed  every  will  to  remain, 
refusing  to  leave  Leonidas  and  those  with  him  and  depart.  So 
they  stayed  with  them  and  shared  their  death.  Their  leader  was 
Demophilos,  the  son  of  Diadromos." 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  incident  in  the  narrative  of 
an  episode  which  is  itself  undeniably  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  history.  It  contains  but  little  of  that  reliable 
element  in  Herodotus, — fact ;  it  contains  much  of  the  un- 
reliable element, — motive.  The  facts  are  plain,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  them.  The  Spartans,  Thebans,  and 
Thespians  remained  and  took  part  in  the  final  struggle  ; 
the  rest  of  the  allies  departed.  Who  were  the  latter.^ 
By  reference  to  the  list  of  those  present  in  the  pass  it 
will  be  found  that  they  were  Tegeans,  Mantineans,  other 
Arcadians,  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  Mykenseans  (though 
Pausanias  mentions  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  they 
remained),  and  the  Opuntian  Locrians.  The  calculation  can 
only  be  an  approximate  one,  but,  excluding  the  Phocians, 
who  were  up  on  the  path,  and  the  Opuntian  Locrians, 
whose  number  we  do  not  know,  3500  remained,  and  2800 
departed.*     This  division  is  a  somewhat  significant  one. 

The  central  motive  in  Herodotus'  story  is  undoubtedly 
the  reported  oracle  delivered  to  Sparta  "  quite  early  in  the 
war."  It  is  unfortunate,  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
that  the  tradition  assailed  the  historian  on  his  weakest 
side.     He  was  incurable  in  this  respect.     Even  the  most 

*  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  deduct  the  number  of  killed  in  the 
previous  fighting,  simply  because  we  have  no  information  as  to  what 
that  number  was. 
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glaring  cases  of  oracular  dishonesty,  to  which  he  could  not 
shut  his  eyes,  such  as  the  tampering  of  the  Alkmaionidae 
with  the  oracle  at  Delphi  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
expulsion  of  the  Feisistratidae,  never  killed  his  faith  in 
oracular  responses  in  general.  But  in  cases  where,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  an  oracle  came  to  point  a  moral  and  1 
adorn  a  tale,  he  completely  surrendered  his  critical  faculty.  I 
The  whole  of  Herodotus'  narrative  hangs  by  this  oracle. 
He  rejects  the  story  that  half  the  army  deserted  the 
defence  of  its  own  free  will,  in  order,  in  accordance  with 
his  prime  motive,  to  produce  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
Leonidas  dismissed  them,  knowing  that  he  himself  had  to 
make  the  great  act  of  self-abnegation,  and  not  wishing 
to  involve  them  therein.  And  yet  Leonidas  keeps  the 
Thebans  with  him,  and  the  Thespians  remain  of  their  own 
free  will ;  and,  apparently,  he  allows  them  to  do  so. 

If  this  account  be  true,  what  was  the  position  of  those 
three  thousand  five  hundred  Greeks  who  remained  to  face 
the  Persian  attack  on  front  and  rear  ?  It  is  not  said  that 
they  sacrificed  themselves  to  give  their  friends  time  to 
escape,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  cause  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  reason  whatever  for  their  doing  so.  The 
scouts  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  must  have  been  down 
in  the  camp  at  least  two  hours  before  the  Persians  could 
arrive  at  the  site  of  Upper  Drakospilia  ;  and,  even  arrived 
there,  the  latter  could  not  possibly  have  descended  into 
the  pass  before  their  numbers  had  gathered.  It  must  have 
been  late  in  the  morning  before  they  came  down,  and 
probably  past  midday  before  they  began  to  assail  the  rear 
of  the  Greek  position.  Those  who  escaped  had  only  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  go  before  they  were  out  of  the  pass  at 
the  east  gate  ;  and,  once  outside,  they  were  in  an  easy 
country,  over  which  they  could  travel  rapidly. 

Taking  the  story  as  it  stands,  there  is  no  possible 
strategic  motive  for  remaining  to  defend  the  middle  gate ; 
there  is  rather  every  reason_fr>r  tint  Hninpr  so.  And  the 
men  who  remained  there  must  have  been  perfectly  aware 
that  by  remaining  they  merely  sacrificed  their  own  lives 
without  really  contributing  anything  to  the  defence  of 
their   fatherland.     The    intense  sense  of  discipline  among 
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the  Spartans  may,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  of 
itself  account  for  an  act  otherwise  inexplicable.  But  what 
of  the  Thebans  ?  Were  they  likely  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  forced  to  face  certain  death  in  a  case  where  none 
save  a  sentimental  result  could  be  attained,  without  dis- 
playing a  feeling  such  as  would  make  them  most  undesir- 
able participants  in  the  defence  ?  And  the  Thespians  ? 
They  must  have  amounted  to  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  total  available  fighting  force  of  their  little  town.  Were 
they  likely  to  sacrifice  themselves,  as  has  been  suggested, 
in  the  hope  that  if  the  Greek  cause  prospered,  they  might 
become  the  head  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  .?  How  could 
they  hope  to  attain  such  a  result  by  deliberately  placing 
seven  hundred  of  their  citizens  in  a  position  whose  only 
issue  was  the  gate  of  death  ?  What  measure  of  gratitude 
could  they  expect  from  a  people  who  were  responsible  for 
their  great  betrayal  at  Thermopylae  ? 

It  is  plain  that  there  must  have  been  some  reasonable 
and  strong  motive  which  induced  the  Thespians  to  remain, 
and  made  it  possible  for  the  Thebans  to  be  retained  with 
Leonidas.  The  reason  given  by  Herodotus  is  inadequate 
to  the  last  degree.  Some  other  must  have  existed.  It 
is  probable  that,  as  is  often  the  case  under  such  circum- 
stances, part  of  the  true  reason  is  present  in  some  form 
in  the  statement  of  the  imagined  motives.  Two  tales 
existed,  so  Herodotus  says :  one  that  the  allies  went  away ; 
the  other  that  they  were  sent  away.  Possibly  each  of 
them  contained  a  fraction  of  the  truth.  What  was  the 
situation  on  that  eventful  morning  ?  The  news  of  the 
Persians  hnvin^prigs^H  th^  summit  ^pmp  not  long-  aft^r 
dawnT  Eeonidas  must  have  known,  if  he  had,  as  must  be 
supposed,  taken  any  measures  to  get  knowledge  of  the 
path,  that  the  Persians  could  not  be  in  force  at  Upper 
Drakospilia,  to  use  the  modern  name,  for  some  hours  after 
the  news  reached  him  ;  and  three  thousand  men  in  the 
tangled  forest  which  begins  just  outside  the  village  might 
stop  the  whole  Persian  army.  He  would  thus  be  able  to 
maintain  the  pass,  if  he  could  hold  his  end  of  it.  Is  it  not 
possible,  then,  that  he  divided  his  force  into  what,  as  h^s 
been    seen,  was,  roughly   speaking,  two  halves,  and  ''sent 
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away  "  the  one^half  to  seize  the^  forest  path  before  the 
Persians  had  time  to  debouch  from  it  in  any  strength  ?  Dn 
the  question  of  time  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  middle 
f^ate  to  Upper  Drakospiha  is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
by  the  direct  but  more  difficult  path,  and  about  twenty 
minutes  longer  by  the  easier  path  which  comes  down  near 
the  east  gate. 

It  seems  an  essential  factor  in  the  situation  that 
Leonidas  believed  in  and  was  able  to  persuade  the  Thespians 
and,  it  may  be,  the  Thebans  too,  of  the  possibility  of  still 
maintaining  the  pass.  Had  the  division  sent  to  meet 
Hydarnes  done  its  duty  with  energy,  it  is  highly  probable, 
judging  from  the  history  of  the  previous  fighting,  that  the 
vent  would  have  justified  his  confidence.  What  happened 
to  that  division  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men  will 
never  be  known.  It  may  be  that  for  some  reason  it  arrived 
too  late,  and  found  the  Persians  in  too  strong  a  force  at 
Drakospilia.  It  may  be  that  it  never  attempted  to  carry 
out  the  orders,  and  retreated  straightway  through  the  east 
gate,  and  so  to  Elataea.  Probably  the  latter  was  the  case. 
Had  there  been  a  reasonable  excuse  for  their  conduct  it 
would  have  survived  in  history.  But  was  there  no  excuse 
for  their  vanishing  from  the  scene  t  They  were  face  to 
face  with  a  fearful  danger,  greater  even  than  the  danger 
which  had  faced  them  for  a  week  past,  great  though  that 
had  been.  They  must  have  been  sufifering  under  a  bitter 
sense  of  desertion,  left  to  their  fate,  as  it  were,  by  those  who 
sent  them  from  the  Isthmus.  And  who  but  Sparta  was 
responsible  for  this  }  "  Had  they  not  done  enough  .?  "  they 
may  have  argued.  Were  they  to  blame  if,  deserted  them- 
selves, they  deserted  others }  And  who  were  those  "others  V 
Spartans,  men  of  the  race  which  had  wished  to  sacrifice 
them  ;  Thebans  of  suspicious  loyalty  ;  Thespians,  who  were 
— well,  not  Peloponnesians.  And  so  they  could  go  off  with 
half  a  conscience,  if  not  a  whole  one.  Such  reasoning  would 
not  do  them  honour ;  but  men,  if  dishonourably  treated 
themselves,  are  but  too  apt,  in  their  bitter  resentment, 
to  lose  the  finer  sense  of  honour. 

The  story  of  their  shame  but  half-survived  ;  Herodotus 
caught   some  echo  of  it.      Those  who  lived  to  tell  it  had 
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most  interest  in  concealing  it.  The  dead  men  at  Ther- 
mopylae could  tell  no  tales ;  and  the  Thebans  were  too 
much  discredited  to  obtain  credit.  There  was  a  conspiracy 
of  silence.  The  inaction  of  the  Spartan  authorities  had 
borne  terrible  fruit, — far  more  terrible,  it  may  be  believed, 
than  the  authorities  ever  expected  it  would  bear.  Leonidas 
had  been  deserted  and  had  died  with  his  brave  band. 
It  was  no  good  blaming  the  allies  who  deserted  him,  even 
had  it  been  possible  under  the  circumstances  to  establish 
the  fact  of  their  desertion.  These,  too,  could  have  re- 
taliated with  a  tale  which  would  have  brought  discredit, 
or  even  infamy,  on  those  who  were  really  responsible  for 
the  disaster. 

Thus  it  was  possible  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  the  field 
was  open  for  invention.  It  was  not  difficult  to  supply  a 
motive  for  a  courage  so  grand  as  that  which  Leonidas 
had  displayed, — the  motive  of  self-sacrifice.  That  was 
absolutely  the  only  motive  which  could  account  to  the 
world  for  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  death  ; 
and  it  had  the  merit  of  being  true. 

He  was  represented  as  a  victim  self-immolated  on  the 
altar  of  his  country's  weal.  The  oracle  had  said  that  the 
king  must  die  for  his  people.  And  he  did  die,  but  a 
victim  to  the  dishonour  of  a  country  which  left  him  and 
the  brave  men  with  him  to  their  fate. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  the 
last  scene  in  the  tragedy  began.  Herodotus  describes  it 
in  the  simple  but  beautiful  language  of  a  master-artist 
who  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  grandest  story  of  his  time. 
Xerxes  after  making  libation  at  sunrise,  waited  until  the 
time  when  the  Agora  is  wont  to  fill,  and  then  began  the 
attack  ;  such  being  the  instructions  of  Epialtes.* 

"  For  the  descent  from  the  mountain  is  quicker  and  the 
distance  much  shorter,  than  the  way  round  the  hills."  t 

*  Epialtes'  calculation  that  the  circuit  of  the  path  would  be 
completed  about  the  middle  of  the  morning  must,  judging  from  the 
details  given  of  the  actual  march,  have  been  singularly  correct. 

t  Leake  says  that  the  descent  was  not  much  less  than  the  ascent  in 
actual  distance ;  but  that  as  the  ground  was  better,  and  the  march 
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•  So  the  barbarians  under  Xerxes  advanced ;  and  the  Greeks 
witli  T.eonidas,  as  though  going  to  meet  their  death,  came  out 
much  more  into  the  wider  part  of  the  pass  than  they  had  done 
hitherto."  ••• 

"  Up  to  this  time  they  had  held  their  station  within  the  wall, 
and  from  this  had  gone  out  to  fight  where  the  path  was 
narrowest."  f 

"  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  battle  took  place  outside  the 
narrows,  and  numbers  of  the  Persians  fell.  For  the  commanders 
landing  behind  the  companies  with  whips  in  their  hands  lashed 
on  every  man,  continually  urging  them  forward.  Many  of  them 
fell  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned,  and  a  still  larger  number 
were  trampled  to  death;  but  no  one  heeded  the  dying.  For 
as  the  Greeks  knew  the  fate  which  awaited  them  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  making  the  circuit  of  the  mountain,  they 
displayed  with  recklessness  and  fury  the  most  desperate  valour 
against  the  barbarians."  J 

"  By  that  time  the  spears  of  most  of  them  were  broken,  but 
they  slaughtered  the  Persians  with  their  swords.  In  this  melee  fell 
Leonidas,  the  bravest  of  men,  and  other  famous  Spartans  with 

performed  by  daylight,  the  time  spent  was  shorter.  Leake  is  certainly 
in  error.  The  place  were  the  Phocians  were  surprised  is  recognizable 
with  certainty,  I  think,  at  the  present  day.  It  corresponds  with  what 
Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  incident,  and  it  is  absolutely  the  only  place 
along  the  whole  path  where  the  events  narrated  could  have  taken 
place.  When  the  Persians  reached  that  point,  which  is  probably  the 
highest  altitude  attained  by  the  path,  they  would  have  traversed  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  distance.  I  must  say  that  Leake's  attempt  to 
reconcile  his  views  with  those  of  Herodotus  by  saying  that  the  rest 
of  the  path  is  easier  than  that  previously  traversed  is  quite  contrary 
to  my  own  actual  experience.  From  the  summit  to  Drakospilia  its 
character  is  that  of  a  track  winding  amid  rocks  through  a  thick  fir 
forest.  Not  until  you  get  close  to  Drakospilia  does  the  country  really 
open  up. 

*  They  advanced,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  position  somewhere  near  the 
modern  baths. 

t  They  had  fought,  that  is,  on  the  low  ground  at  the  foot  of 
Kallidromos  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  mound. 

X  The  statement  that  they  already  knew  that  they  must  be  taken 
in  the  rear  is  in  accord  with  Herodotus'  idea  of  what  took  place.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  they  heard  early  from  Alpenoi,  to  which 
some  of  their  sick  had  been  sent,  of  the  fact  that  the  other  division  of 
their  army  had  not  succeeded  in  stopping,  or,  possibly,  had  not 
attempted  to  stop  Hydarnes. 
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him,  whose  names  I  found  out,  for  they  deserved  record ;  in  fact, 
I  discovered  the  names  of  all  the  three  hundred."  "" 

The  losses  of  the  Persians  were  not  confined  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army.  Many  of  their  prominent  men  fell, 
among  others  two  sons  of  Darius. 

"Over  the  body  of  Leonidas  there  was  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians,  until  the  Greeks  by  their  valour 
rescued  it,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  four  times.  This  battle  lasted 
until  those  with  Epialtes  came  up.  When  the  Greeks  heard  of  their 
arrival,  they  changed  their  plan  of  defence.  For  they  retreated  to 
the  narrow  part  of  the  pass- way,  and,  retiring  even  behind  the  cross 
wall,  came  and  took  up  their  position  all  in  a  body,  save  the  Thebans, 
on  the  hillock.  This  hillock  is  in  the  pass  where  now  stands  the 
stone  lion  set  up  in  honour  of  Leonidas."  f 

"  In  this  position,  while  such  as  had  swords,  still  defended  them- 
selves with  them,  and  even  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  they  were 
buried  by  the  barbarians  beneath  showers  of  missiles ;  some  assailed 
them  in  front  and  pulled  down  the  wall ;  some  went  round  and 
attacked  them  on  all  sides." 

From  the  tales  which  Herodotus  tells  of  the  personal 
incidents  in  connection  with  the  battle,  there  is  but  little  to 
be  gathered  which  can  be  said  to  contribute  to  the  history 
of  the  time. 

In  the  tale  of  the  two  men  Eurytos  and  Aristodemos 
there  is  a  purely  incidental  detail  which  is,  in  its  way,  of 
significance.  They  had  been  sent  away  from  the  camp 
by  Leonidas,  and  lay  at  Alpenoi,  "in  the  last  stage  of 
ophthalmia." 

*  The  pillar  at  Sparta,  with  their  names  inscribed  upon  it,  remained 
standing  in  Pausanias'  time  (iii.  14,  i). 

t  The  position  was  well  designed  for  a  last  desperate  stand.  The 
rear  was  protected  by  the  small  but  deep  valley  between  the  first  and 
second  mound.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
the  wall.  It  may  seem  strange  that  they  should  not  have  done  this. 
The  position  of  the  wall,  however,  running  along  the  neck  of  land  joining 
the  hillock  and  the  slope  at  Kallidromos,  would  expose  its  defenders 
to  an  attack  from  the  rear.  The  Greeks  evidently  retreated  from  their 
position  near  the  modern  baths  ;  through  the  narrows  between  that 
and  the  hillock ;  and  up  to  the  west  slope  of  the  latter,  passing  the 
wall  at  the  summit  of  the  slope  on  to  the  mound  itself. 
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At   the  present  day   the  reed-cutters   in  the  marsh  at  the 
west  gate  suffer  from  this  disease. 

The  Theban  contingent  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  n.vii.23 
last  battle  on  the  mound.  When  the  Greeks  retreated 
from  the  broader  part  of  the  pass,  the  Thebans  remained 
behind  and  surrendered.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  this 
surrender  was  made  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  were 
made  aware  that  the  division  of  Hydarnes  was  going  to 
attack  them  in  the  rear. 

It  was  probably  years  afterwards,  when  Herodotus 
\  isited  the  scene  of  the  battle,  that  he  made  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  which  was  engraved  on  the  monument  raised 
on  the  mound  to  the  memory  of  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks 
who  had  fallen.  Its  words  summarized,  no  doubt,  the  im- 
pression which  the  battle  had  made  on  the  Greek  world 
as  a  whole. 

Their  memory  is  recorded  in  the  lines : — 

"  Here,  with  three  hundred  myriads,  once  fought 
Four  thousand  men  of  Peloponnese." 

The  next  lines  quoted  by  Herodotus  refer  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  alone: — 

"  Stranger,  unto  the  Lacedaemonians  tell 
That  here  we  lie  obedient  to  their  laws." 

The  epitaph  of  the  seer  Megistios  followed,  written  by 
his  friend  the  poet  Simonides. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  lines  recorded  by  Herodotus 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Thespians  or  other  allies  who 
came  not  from  Peloponnese.     It  seems,  however,  from  what 
Strabo  says,  that  five  memorial  pillars  were  erected  on  the  Strabo, 
spot,  one  of  which  recorded  the  memory  of  the  Locrians     ^' 
who  perished  ;   and  an  epigram  of  the  Megarian  Philiades  Anthol. 
on   the   fallen    Thespians    is   also   extant,  which  was  very  Append, 
possibly  that  engraved  on  one  of  the  stelae  on  the  mound.  94- 

To  contemporary  Greeks,  and  to  Greeks  of  after 
time,  Thermopylae  seemed,  if  not  the  most  important,  the 
most  impressive  page  in  the  history  of  the  race.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  act  of  pure  self-sacrifice,  whose  splendour 
was  such  as  to  place  it  outside  the  range  of  any  logical 
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discussibn  as  to  its  practical  strategic  value.  The  sole 
motive  which  was  attributed  to  the  gallant  band  who 
fought  the  last  fight  was  a  stern,  unyielding  sense  of  duty, 
such  as  might  serve  as  a  pattern  to  all  after-time.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  popular  view  had  an  enormous 
moral  effect.  It  gave  the  Greek  a  higher  ideal  of  his 
national  character  at  his  best ;  and  in  the  history  of  any 
nation  any  sacrifice  which  can  have  that  effect  is  but  a 
small  price  to  pay,  even  if  the  purely  practical  result  of 
the  sacrifice  be  small. 

Before  attempting  any  estimate  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  sacrifice,  it  will  be  well  to  realize  how  it  happened 
that  the  Greek  world  generally  came  to  adopt  what  was, 
in  certain  important  respects,  a  mistaken  view  of  it.  Hero- 
dotus' narrative  shows  clearly  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
The  circumstances  of  the  disaster  were  such  that  the  Spartan 
authorities  were  left  in  a  position  to  impress  their  own 
explanation  on  the  facts  that  came  to  light.  Herodotus 
gives  what  was,  no  doubt,  the  authorized  version.  Its 
origin  is  plain.  It  is  from  beginning  to  end  drawn  from 
Lacedaemonian  sources.  The  Spartan  is  not  merely  the 
protagonist  in  the  tragedy  ;  he  is  practically  the 'only  actor 
who  appears  on  the  stage  in  the  final  act,  except  the 
unfortunate  Theban,  the  villain  of  the  piece.  The  whole 
story  was  calculated  to  elevate  the  idea  which  the  Greek 
world  held  of  the  Spartan  character.  In  one  sense  it  had 
its  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  from  that  day 
forward  the  Spartans  were  credited  with  an  heroic  courage 
which  knew  no  yielding.  How  strong,  how  thorough,  how 
lasting  was  this  conviction  in  the  Greek  mind  is  shown  by 
the  tremendous  impression  produced  more  than  fifty  years 
later  by  the  surrender  of  the  Spartans  on  Sphakteria,  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  position  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves failing  to  save  the  shock  to  their  national  reputation. 
But  is  it  not  strange  that  the  Thespians  did  not  share  the 
reputation  }  In  certain  respects  the  part  which  they 
played  at  Thermopylae  had  been  even  more  glorious  than 
that  of  Leonidas  and  his  men.  The  seven  hundred  citizens 
by  whom  they  were  represented  constituted  to  them  an 
infinitely  greater  stake  in  the  perilous  game  than  the  three 
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hundred     Spartans    and    their    attendant    Helots    did    to 
Sparta. 

But  in  one  important  respect  tlie  official  Spartan 
version  failed  conspicuously  to  have  the  effect  which  it  was 
doubtless  intended  to  convey.  The  Greek  did  not  at 
this  or  any  other  time  allow  his  admiration  of  the  national 
character  of  the  Spartan  to  warp  his  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  Spartan  government.  Hej¥3S4)erfectly  well. aware 
that  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Spartans  in  the  field  stood 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  policy  of  their 
rulers.  If  he  had  any  illusions  on  the  subject  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  events  of  the  war  itself  were 
strikingly  calculated  to  disillusion  him.  Tjiere  can  be  no 
possible  question  as  to  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Spartans 
in  every  action,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  in  so  far  as  pure 
fighting  qualities  are  concerned  ;  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  greatness  of  the  Spartan  contribution  to  the' 
final  result ;  but  Sparta  got  little  credit  for  the  result  in 
after-time. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  chapter  without  making 
some  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  mental  attitude 
with  which  Leonidas  faced  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
himself  involved  on  the  morning  of  the  final  struggle  in 
the  pass.  It  is  necessary,  in  examining  the  popular  story, 
to  remember  that  LeonMas'  conduct  is  not  represented 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  stern  duty  imposed  by  Spartan 
discipline,  but  to  one  of  the  alternatives  put  forward  on 
the  authority  of  an  oracular  response.  There  was  possibly 
a  tinge  of  fatalism  about  the  character  of  the  man  which 
lent  a  colouring  to  the  tale  of  his  death  current  at  the  time. 
He  died,  so  it  was  said,  to  save  his  country,  not  from  actual, 
but  from  predicted  disaster.  If  this  was  the  case,  it  is 
quite  comprehensible  that  his  Spartan  bodyguard  should 
be  involved  in  the  fate  of  their  master.  To  them  Spartan 
la\y  and  custom  made  the  consequences  of  desertion  worse 
than  death.  But,  leaving  the  Theban  contingent  out  of  the' 
question,  what,  under  the  circumstances,  could  possibly  have 
induced  the  Thespians  to  involve  themselves  in  the  fate  of 
one  who  was  sacrificing  himself  to  a  prediction  which  did 
not  concern  them  ?     What  possible  feeling,  sentimental  or 
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practical,  could  have  prompted  them  to  share  the  fate  of  a 
self-doomed  man  ?  That  was  the  weak  spot  in  the  Spartan 
version  of  Thermopylae.  No  attempt  was  made  to  explain 
it.  The  hypothesis  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  story  made 
it  inexplicable.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  struck  those  who 
invented  this  story,  that  under  the  theory  put  forward  by 
them,  Leonidas,  without  any  motive  whatsoever,  deliber- 
ately allowed  700  devoted  men  of  a  little  Boeotian  city  to 
share  a  doom  which  was  his  and  his  alone. 

Leonidas  died  a  nobler  death  than  that.  It  was  with 
the  grander  courage  of  reason  that  he  faced  the  terrible 
odds  against  him  on  that  last  day  of  his  life. 

The  fighting  of  the  previous  days  had  shown  him  the 
strength  of  the  position  which  he  held  at  the  middle  gate. 
It  was  a  desperate  risk  ;  .but  there  was  just  the  possibilit\: 
that  by  detaching  half  his  force  to  stop  the  encircling^  body 
of  the  foe  in  the  difficult  path  which  they  were  travelling, 
he  might  still  be  able  to  maintain  the  pass,  and  if  he  did 
maintain  it  he  would  do  his  country  an  inestimable  service. 
It  was  thus  with  half  his  little  army  that  he  deliberately 
chose  to  face  an  enemy  one  hundred  times  his  own 
numerical  strength.  He  took  a  risk  of  whose  magnitude 
he  must  have  been  well  aware,  to  win,  in  case  of  success, 
a  prize  of  incalculable  greatness.  He  cannot  have  deluded 
himself,  he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  deluded  his  allies — as  to 
the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  chances  against  them.  Pie 
might  have  retreated.  There  is  an  exaggerated  tendency 
to  assume  that  Spartan  discipline  at  this  time  forbade  a 
commander,  under  any  circumstances,  to  withdraw  from  a 
position  once  taken  up.  Artemisium  and,  above  all,  Plataea, 
prove  this  not  to  have  been  the  case.  He  was  under  no 
such  compulsion.  What  he  did  dare  to  do  was  to  face  odds 
such  as  men  had  never  faced  before  and  never  have  faced 
since,  because  by  so  doing  he  had  a  possible  prospect  of 
conferring  a  service  of  enormous  value  on  his  country.  He 
did  this,  too,  in  spite  of  that  bitter  feeling  of  his  country- 
men's desertion  which  must  have  been  present  in  his  mind. 
Nor  was  the  nobility  of  his  death  marred  by  a  useless 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  devoted  men.  Great  as  was  the 
risk,  the  greatness  of  the  end  to  be   attained  in  case  of 
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success  justified  his  associating  others  with  himself  in  the 
desperate  venture. 

I  have  laid  aside  this  account  of  Thermopylae  for  some  months,  in 
order  to  consider  whether  any  other  more  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  might  be  drawn  from  Herodotus'  narrative  oi  facts. 
I  do  not,  however,  see  any  possibility  of  arriving  at  any  other  con- 
clusion from  them,  when  taken  in  combination  with  the  topographical 
evidence,  which  happens  in  this  case  to  be  very  clear.  There  was 
certainly  a  possibility  of  defending  the  pass,  even  after  Hydarnes  had 
forced  the  path.    It  may  have  been  remote  ;  but  it  existed  all  the  same. 

There  were,  however,  too  many  people  interested  in  concealing  the 
truth  of  what  happened.  The  Spartan  authorities  had  good  reason 
for  so  doing,  and  the  very  fact  of  two  wholly  different  traditions  being 
in  existence  in  Herodotus'  day  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  those  who 
did  not  remain  with  Leonidas  until  the  end,  shows  that  the  latter  were 
able  to  exercise  a  concealment  which  was  in  all  probability  much  to 
their  interest  to  exercise.  A  not  very  unreasonable  excuse  for  their 
conduct  might  well  be  that  the  circumstances  on  that  last  day  were 
absolutely  desperate,  owing  to  the  omission  of  Sparta  to  send  reinforce- 
ments. It  would  be  an  ugly  tale  for  the  Lacediumonian  Government, 
and  all  the  more  so  as  the  only  person  who  might  have  denied  it  with 
authority  had  died  in  the  battle. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

ARTEMISIUM. 

While  the  events  just  described  were  taking  place  on 
land,  a  somewhat  desultory  naval  warfare  was  being  waged 
in  the  channel  north  of  Euboea,  which,  though  in  itself 
indecisive,  was  not  without  influence  on  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  war.  The  defence  of  the  channel  had  been  rightly 
regarded  as  an  absolutely  necessary  adjunct  to  that  of  the 
pass  ;  and  the  resolution  to  send  troops  to  Thermopyl^  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  resolution  to  send  to  the  North 
Euripus  all  the  ships  available.  Even  Herodotus  recognizes 
the  intimacy  of  the  connection  between  the  two  positions. 
When  visiting  Thermopyls  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
'  notice  the  relation  between  them. 

Speaking  of  it  he  says  :  "  These  places  are  near  one 
Cf.  also  another,  so  that  the  forces  stationed  at  them  could  com- 
'  municate  with  one  another." 

Even  from  a  point  at  Thermopylae  only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  Malian  plain  it  is  possible  to  see  right 
H.vii.175.  down  this  northern  channel,  and  to  distinguish  in  the 
distance  part  of  the  outline  of  the  island  of  Skiathos. 

The  historian  treats  the  Artemisium  story  as  an  episode 
in  itself,  though  he  supplies  means  by  which  it  may  be 
chronologically  connected  with  the  Thermopylae  narrative. 
This  treatment  is  justified  by  the  fact  that,  though  there 
was  so  intimate  a  connection  between  the  two  positions 
from  a  strategical  point  of  view,  the  actual  fighting  which 
occurred  at  them  was  of  a  quite  independent  character 
in  so  far  as  he  could  judge  of  it.  But  there  is  also  another 
reason  which  probably  had  still  greater  weight  in  deter- 
mining   the    method    which    he    employed.     The  story  of 
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Thermopylae  is  plainly  of  Spartan  origin  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  that  of  Artemisium  is  drawn  from  Athenian  sources. 
There  is  a  further  difference  between  them.  The  story  of 
1  hermopylae  is,  in  respect  to  motive,  a  popularized  tale  of 
official  origin,  for  which  the  authorities  at  Sparta  Were 
responsible.  That  of  Artemisium  is  derived  mainly,  like 
)me  other  parts  of  Herodotus'  military  history,  from  some 
one  who  was  present  at  the  engagements,  but  was  not 
in  a  position  to  know  the  designs  of  those  in  command. 
The  tale  is  too  confused  for  it  to  be  possible  to  suppose 
that  it  is  founded  largely  on  official  documents  or  on 
official  information  of  any  kind.  The  reasons  given  for 
important  movements  are  such  as  would  be  current  in  the 
gossip  of  the  fleet,  coloured  by  the  evident  intention  to 
bring  into  high  relief  the  greatness  of  the  service  which 
Athens  did  to  the  Greek  cause  at  this  time  by  saving  the 
situation  on  the  Euripus.  The  impression  which  is  so 
intentionally  given  was  not  indeed  a  false  one.  The 
Athenians  did  save  the  situation  at  Artemisium  in  so  far 
as  it  could  be  saved.  By  so  doing  they  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Greek  resistance. 

The  method  which  Herodotus  employed  to  bring  the 
two  series  of  events  into  connection  with  one  another  is 
natural ;  but  the  result  is  curious.  His  narrative  of  this 
part  of  the  war  is  in  the  form  of  a  twofold  diary  of  the 
incidents  at  Thermopylae  and  at  Artemisium  respectively. 
There  are  two  points  of  contact  between  the  two  diaries — 
at  their  beginning,  the  departure  from  Therma,  and  at  their 
end,  the  disaster  at  Thermopylae.  It  is  notable,  however, 
that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  two  days  between  them.  It 
is  probable  that  two  days  have  somehow  been  omitted 
from  the  Artemisium  diary.  A  close  examination  of  its 
narrative  makes  it  evident  that  the  historian,  either 
owing  to  his  own  miscalculation,  or  to  some  error  in 
his  source  of  information,  has  attributed  to  one  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  events  which  could  not  conceivably 
have  happened  within  so  brief  a  space  of  time.  That  it 
is  a  case  of  pure  miscalculation,  either  on  his  own  part 
or  on  that  of  his  authority,  is  further  evident  from  his  II.  viii.  15 
own  statement  that  the  naval  battles  at  Artemisium  took 
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place  on  the  same  days  as  the  battles  in  the  pass  at 
Thermopylae  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  events  of  the 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  days  of  the  Ther- 
mopylae narrative  were  synchronous  with  those  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  days  in  the  record 
of  the  Artemisium  journal  as  it  stands  in  his  work.* 

The  fleet  which  the  Greeks  despatched  to  Artemisium 
was  a  large  one,  composed  of  the  following  contingents : — 

Athenians,  127  triremes,  part  of  the  crews  of  which 
were  Plataeans  ;  Corinthians,  40  triremes ;  Megareans, 
20  triremes ;  Chalkidians,  (probably  Athenian  kleruchs 
from  Chalkis,)  manned  20  triremes  provided  by  Athens ; 
^ginetans,  18  triremes  ;  Sikyonians,  12  triremes  ;  Lace- 
daemonians, 10  triremes  ;  Epidaurians,  8  triremes  ;  Eretrians, 
7  triremes  ;  Troezenians,  5  triremes  ;  Styreans,  2  triremes  ; 
Keians,  2  triremes  and  2  pentekonters  :  Opuntian  Locrians, 
7  pentekonters. 

The  total  number  Herodotus  gives  correctly  as  271. 
The^commander  of  the  fleet  was  the  Spartan.  Eurybiades. 
The  story  goes  that,  before  the  embassy  was  sent  to 
Sicily,  it   had   been    arranged    that   Athens   should   have 


* 

The  parallel  diary  of  events 

as  it  appears  in  Herodotus  is  as 

follows  : — 

Day. 

Thermopylae. 

Artemisium. 

I 

Persian  army  leaves  Therma. 

12 

Persian  fleet  leaves  Therma  and 
reaches  Magnesian  coast. 

13 

Storm  begins  in  morning. 

14 

Army  reaches  Malis. 

Storm  continues. 

15 

Storm  continues. 

16 

Storm  ceases.  Fleet  moves  to 
Aphetae.  Despatch  of  200 
vessels  round  Euboea.  First 
sea  fight. 

17 

Second  sea  fight  after  the  arrival 
of  53  Athenian  ships. 

18 

First  attack  on  Thermopylae. 

Third  sea  fight.  News  of  disaster 
at  Thermopylae  in  the  even- 

19 

Second  attack  on  Thermo- 
pylae.                                      , 

ing. 

20 

Disaster  at  Thermopylae.          | 
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the  supreme  command  at  sea,  but  that  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  opposed  this  arrangement  even  to  the  extent  that 
they  threatened  to  withdraw  their  contingent  altogether 
if  it  were  allowed  to  stand.  And  so,  says  Herodotus, 
the  Athenians,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  national  cause, 
with  a  laudable  patriotism  waived  their  claim.  The 
refusal  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  not  unnatural.  It  was 
one  thing  to  submit  to  the  hegemony  of  the  ancient  and 
respectable  Sparta  ;  it  was  another  thing  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  leadership  of  this  pushing  parvenu  state, 
whose  rise  to  importance  had  been  so  extremely  rapid. 
On^the  other  Jiand,  the  magnanimous  attitude  of  Athens 
was  based,  no  doubt,  on  the  simple  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation that  270  ships  were  better  than  150.  Herodotus 
implies  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  allies.  The  profound  dissatisfaction  which  they  felt 
with  the  Northern  policy  may  easily  account  for  this. 
At  the  time  of  the  embassy  to  Sicily  the  question  of 
the  locality  of  the  defence  had  probably  not  been  raised 
in  a  highly  controversial  form. 

In  this  part  of  the  Artemisium  narrative  the  Athenian 
bias  is  as  strongly  marked  as  elsewhere :  it  contrasts,  how- 
ever, with  the  major  portion  of  the  story  in  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  rest  upon  an  official  basis.  The  details  of 
the  numbers  of  the  various  contingents,  and  the  correct 
sum-total  of  the  whole, — a  trait  lacking  at  times  in  Hero- 
dotus' history, — render  it  unlikely  that  the  information  can 
have  been  derived  from  mere  tradition,  or  from  personal 
recollection. 

The  fleet  of  Xerxes  remained  at  Therma  for  twelve  i2ih  day. 
days  after  the  army  had  departed.  It  had  now  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  its  voyage  to  perform. 
From  Therma  to  the  Pagasaetic  Gulf  there  is  no  harbour 
into  which  it  could  put ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  intention 
was  to  perform  the  passage  in  one  continuous  stretch. 

The  fast-sailing  vessels   were   sent   forward   as  scouts  H.vii.  179. 
towards  the  island  Skiathos,  which  lies  off  the  mouth  of 
the    Euripus.      These    vessels    came    across    three    Greek 
ships,    Troezenian,   ^Eginetan,    and    Attic   vessels   respec- 
tively, engaged    in  a  similar   duty  off  the  mouth  of  the  H.vii.  179- 
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Peneius  river.     When  the  Persian  vessels  came  into  sight, 

I.vii.i82.  the  Greek  ships  fled.  Not  merely  were  they  outnumbered, 
but  also  up  to  this  time  the  Greeks  had  had  no  experience 
which  could  give  them  confidence  in  their  own  naval  equip- 
ment when   matched  against   that  of  the   Persian.      The 

i.vii.iSo,  Trcezenian  and  ^ginetan  vessels  were  taken  with  their 
crews  ;  the  Athenian  ship  was  run  aground  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peneius.  Those  aboard  her  escaped  to  shore,  and 
finally,  after  what  must  have  been  an  adventurous  journey, 
made  their  way  to  Athens.     Apparently  on  the  same  day, 

I.vii.i79,  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  left  Therma,  and,  after  sailing 
^*  the  whole  day  through,  "  arrived  at  Sepias  and  the  strand 

between  the  city  of  Kasthanea  and  the  Sepiad  Cape,  in 
Magnesia." 

[.vii.182.  On  this  day  the  Athenian  fleet  was  at  Artemisium. 
The  promontory  of  that  name,  crowned  by  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  was  the  north-east  point  of  the  island  of  Eubcea. 
The  actual  station  of  the  fleet  must  have  been  at  least  ten 
miles  from  the  promontory,  well  within  the  strait,  at  a 
point  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pagassetic  Gulf,  where  the 
fair  way  is  much  narrower  than  in  the  outer  part  of  the 

[.vii.  176.  channel.  The  name  "Artemisian  shore"  seems  to  have 
been  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Eubcea,  as  well 
as  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  promontory. 

The  capture  of  the  Greek  outlook  vessels  was  reported 
to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium  by  means  of  fire  signals 
from  Skiathos.* 

The  possibilities  of  the  case  preclude  the  supposition 

*  Herodotus  does  not  give  any  indication  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  Greeks  received  news  of  the  disaster.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to 
make  certain  calculations  as  to  the  earliest  possible  moment  at  which 
the  news  can  have  reached  them.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
narrative,  the  ten  Persian  scouting  vessels  started  from  Therma  on 
the  same  day  as  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  but  probably  at  an  earlier 
hour.  It  must  have  been  well  on  in  the  morning  before  they  came 
upon  the  Greek  vessels  off  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius,  which  is  fifty 
miles  from  Therma.  The  only  .conceivable  means  by  which  news 
the  engagement  could  have  reached  Skiathos,  some  seventy  miU 
south  of  this  point,  is  by  the  appearance  of  those  ten  vessels  with  thj 
captured  Greek  ships  in  their  company.  That  being  the  case,  tl 
Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium  cannot  have  received  the  news  befoi 
the  evening  of  the  day. 
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that  the  Greek  fleet  received  the  news  sufficiently  early 
for  them  to  move  from  Artemisium  on  that  day.  It  there- 
fore becomes  a  serious  historical  question  as  to  what  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  put  upon  the  account  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  the  next  step  taken  by  the  fleet.  He  says,  "On  H.vu.  182. 
hearing  this  news  the  Greeks  were  frightened,  and  removed 
from  their  anchorage  at  Artemisium  to  Chalkis,  with  intent 
to  guard  the  Euripus,  leaving  watchers  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Euboea." 

There  are  almost  overwhelming  reasons  for  doubting 
the  truth  of  the  motives  of  this  story  ;  though,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  Herodotus'  narrative,  the  facts  appear  to 
be  true.  It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  fleet  did  move 
towards,  if  not  to,  Chalkis,  and  that  watchers  ivere  posted 
on  the  heights  of  Euboea.  But  the  reason  given  for  this 
change  of  station  is  that  the  Greeks  were  panic-stricken  at 
the  capture  of  their  three  scouting  vessels.  This  reason  is 
inadequate  and  incredible. 

1.  The    Greeks   had    made   up   their    minds   to  face 

the  Persians  at  Artemisium.  Is  it  credible  that 
so  small  a  disaster  should  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution,  the  effect  of  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  must  have  deranged  the  whole 
plan  of  campaign  ? 

2.  If  such  a  panic  had  taken  place  for   a   reason  so 

insignificant,  is  it  probable  that  any  human 
power  could  have  induced  the  Greeks  to  return 
a  few  days  later  to  their  former  station  } 

3.  Is   it   credible    that    they    should    have    retreated 

without  warning  the  garrison  at  Thermopylae 
which  would  in  that  case  have  been  sacrificed  t 

4.  If  that  garrison  had  been  warned,  would  it  not  have 

retreated  from  that  advanced  post  in  the  same 
way  that  the  army  had  withdrawn  from  Tempe  } 

5.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  withdrawal  was 

made  at  night.  It  is  almost  certain  that  it  must 
have  been  made  on  the  morning  after  the  news 
had  been  received,  by  which  time  the  storm 
which  burst  upon  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  Sepiad 
strand  had  already  begun. 
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6.  The  motive  alleged  is  in  the  highest  degree  sus- 
picious, because  all  through  the  narrative  the 
services  of  the  Athenians  in  keeping  the  fleet  at 
Artemisium  are  em£hasized  in  the  most  marked 
manner. 
It  is  probable  that  the  motive  given  is  a  pure  fabrica- 
tion invented  at  Athens  and  current  at  Athens  in  after- 
time.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  real  reason  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Greek  fleet  was  the  impossibility  of 
remaining  in  the  North  Euripus  during  the  storm.  Such 
storms  spring  up  with  astonishing  suddenness  in  these  seas, 
and  give  little  or  no  warning  of  their  approach  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Greek  fleet,  caught  unprepared,  had  to  run 
for  it  to  the  inner  strait,  where,  once  round  the  corner  of 
Euboea,  it  would  be  sheltered  by  the  mountains  which  form 
the  great  precipices  on  the  Euripus  north  of  Chalkis.  Whether 
it  went  to  Chalkis  or  not,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say.  It  is  probable  it  did  not  do  so,  for  Mount  Kandili  * 
ceases  before  Chalkis  is  reached,  and  the  narrow  part  of  the 
Strait  is  exposed  to  the  east  and  north-east.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  nature  of  the  storm.  It  blew 
on  shore  on  the  Sepiad  strand,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  one  of  those  E.N.E.  gales  from  the  Black  Sea,  which 
are  the  most  violent  and  most  dangerous  of  the  storm  winds 
of  the  ^gean.  They  may  occur  at  any  time  of  year. 
Such  a  storm  would  blow  right  down  the  north  bend  of 
the  Euripus. 

The  army  at  Thermopylae  must  have  known  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  fleet  ;  but  it  must  have  known  also  that  there 
was  every  intention  of  returning  to  the  former  station  so  soon 
as  the  weather  allowed.  For  that  reason  it  held  its  ground. 
The  adventures  of  the  ten  Persian  ships  did  not  end 
with  their  capture  of  the  Athenian  vessels.  Three  of  them 
came  to  grief  on  the  rock  called  Murmex,  which  is  in  the 
fairway  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day  of  the  journal  the 

position  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  the  Greek  fleet  was  at 

Artemisium  ;  the  Persian  at  the  Sepiad  strand  outside  the 

strait  ;  the  Persian  scouting  vessels,  or,  rather,  the  seven 

*  The  ancient  Mekistos. 
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survivors  of  them,  were   probably  engaged    in   erecting  a  H.Tii  183. 
pillar  on  the  Murmex  rock  as  a  danger  mark  to  the  rest 
of  the  fleet. 

The  Sepiad  shore  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  it 
to  be  possible  to  draw  up  the  whole  of  the  Persian  fleet 
upon  it.  A  large  number  of  the  vessels  were  obliged  to 
remain  at  anchor,  with  their  bows  facing  seawards,  in  eight 
lines.  These  were  surprised  at  dawn  by  the  storm.  It  13th  day. 
arose  suddenly,  the  sea  having  previously  been  quite  calm. 
The  wind  was  from  the  east  or  E.N.E.,  known  in  that 
region  as  the  "  Hellespontian  wind,"  not  less  known,  nor 
less  obnoxious  to  sailors  at  the  present  day  than  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  The  destruction  wrought  in 
the  fleet  was  enormous.  Four  hundred  warships  and  an 
unknown  number  of  transports  are  said  to  have  perished. 
The  numbers  are  no  doubt  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  the 
loss  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  fleet  seems  to  have  been 
very  considerable.  Such  were  the  events  of  the  thirteenth 
day  at  the  Sepiad  strand.  The  Greek  fleet,  driven  from 
the  North  Euripus  on  that  morning  by  the  storm,  took 
refuge  in  the  inner  channel, — "at  Chalkis," — so  says 
Herodotus.* 

The  storm  lasted  during  the  fourteenth  and   fifteenth  14th  day. 
days,  the  fleets  remaining  at  their  respective  stations.  15th  day. 

The  events  of  the  sixteenth  day  are  of  special  impor-  i6th  day. 
tance.    They  are  crowded   together  in  the  narrative  in  a 
way  that  raises  the  suspicion  that  the  chronological  error 
in  the  story  is  to  be  sought  in  this  part  of  it. 

The  storm  had  come  to  an  end  on  the  fourth  day  ;  but  H.vii.  192. 
on    the    day    following    its    commencement    the    Greeks 
received  news  of  the  disaster  at  the  Sepiad  strand  from 
the  watchers  posted  on  the  heights  of  the  Euboea. 

"  When  the  Greeks  heard  this,  after  oflering  prayer  to  j^th  day. 
their  preserver  Poseidon,  and  pouring  libation,  they  hastened 
straightway   to   Artemisium,   hoping    that    but   few   ships 
would  oppose  them."     There  is  manifestly  some  mistake 

*  It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  under  the  shelter  of  the  great  clift's 
of  Mount  Kandili,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Limni.  There 
is  a  sandy  shore  for  many  miles  at  the  foot  of  those  cliffs,  upon  which 
vessels  might  be  conveniently  drawn  up. 
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here.  The  Greek  fleet  could  not  possibly  have  made  its 
i6thday.  way  back  to  Artemisium  in  the  face  of  the  storm.  It 
must  have  waited  until  the  storm  had  blown  itself  out ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  could  not  have  returned  to  its  former 
station  until  the  sixteenth  day.  The  tale  as  it  stands 
supplies  a  motive  for  the  return  of  the  fleet  such  as  will  fit 
in  with  the  main  motive  of  the  story. 

"  They  came  for  a  second  time  to  Artemisium  and  took 
up  their  station  there,  and  from  that  day  to  this  have 
been  accustomed  to  address  Poseidon  by  the  name  of 
H.  vii.  193.  '  saviour '  then  given  to  him.  The  barbarian,  when  the 
wind  dropped  and  the  sea  went  down,  dragged  the 
vessels  down  into  the  water  and  sailed  along  the  coast 
round  the  cape  of  Magnesia,  into  the  gulf  leading  to 
Pagasae.  There  is  a  place  in  this  Gulf  of  Magnesia 
where  it  is  said  that  Herakles  was  left  by  Jason  and 
his  comrades  when  he  had  been  sent  from  the  Argo 
to  fetch  water,  when  they  were  sailing  to  Aias  in  Colchis 
after  the  golden  fleece ;  for  their  intention  was,  after 
watering  there,  to  put  out  to  sea.  From  this  circumstance 
the  place  got  its  name  of  Aphetse.  Here  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  came  to  anchor." 

It  is  fairly  clear  from  the  description  that  Aphetae 
must  have  been  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  long 
curved  peninsula  which  extends  west  from  the  south  end 
of  Magnesia,  enclosing  the  Pagasaetic  Gulf  on  the  south. 

The  only  other  event  which  can  be  reasonably  ascribed 
to  this  sixteenth  day  is  the  capture  by  the  Greek  fleet  of 
fifteen  Persian  vessels  which  were  belated  in  starting  for 
Aphetae.  It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  on  Herodotus' 
own  showing,  that  their  capture  cannot  have  taken  place 
until  well  on  in  the  afternoon. 
The  tale  is  as  follows : 

H. vii.  194.  "Fifteen  of  these  ships  (the  Persian)  had  put  out  much  later, 
and  in  some  way  or  other  caught  sight  of  the  Greek  vessels 
at  Artemisium.  The  barbarians  thought  they  were  their  own 
ships,  and  sailed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies." 

H. vii.  191,        The  storm  had  not  ceased  until  that  very  morning.     It 
'''^^'''       is  quite  certain  that  the  battered  Persian  fleet  must  have 
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required  some  hours  of  preparation  before  it  could  put  out 
from  the  Sepiad  strand  ;  and  it  did  not  reach  Aphetc-e 
until  the  early  afternoon.  The  fifteen  vessels  must  have 
come  up  some  hours  later,  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  since 
the  main  fleet  had  evidently  disappeared  into  the  Paga- 
S3ctic  Gulf  before  they  entered  the  channel  ;  otherwise 
they  could  not  have  made  the  mistake  they  did  make. 
The  story  of  their  capture  shows  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  the  Greek  fleet  was  already  back  at  Artemisium. 
Had  it  come  up  from  Chalkis  that  morning  ?  It  is  not 
impossible  that  it  should  have  done  so ;  but  it  is  im- 
probable.* 

"So  the  Persian  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifteen  H.vii.196. 
vessels  which,  as  I  have  said,  Sandokes  commanded,  came 
to  Aphetse." 

The  composite  character  of  the  sources  of  the  historian's 
narrative  is  well  illustrated  by  the  next  episode  in  the 
strange  story.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  by-plot  in  the 
drama  inserted  with  a  view  to  illustrate  not  merely 
the  services  of  the  Athenians  in  saving  the  situation,  but 
also  the  twofold  character  of  the  man  who  now  becomes 
for  the  first  time  prominent  in  the  story.  In  brief  the 
tale  is  that  the  fleet,  after  returning  to  Artemisium,  dis-  H.  viii.  4. 
covered  that  the  disaster  at  the  Sepiad  strand  had  by  no 
means  been  so  great  as  had  been  imagined.  So  alarmed 
were  the  Greeks  at  this,  that  "they  discussed  whether 
they  should  retreat  from  Artemisium  to  Middle  Greece." 
The  Euboeans,  who  thus  saw  themselves  likely  to  be 
suddenly  deserted  without  the  possibility  of  providing  for 

*  A  nine-knot  steamer  takes  about  seven  hours  from  Chalkis  to 
Stylida,  which  is  about  the  same  distance  as  from  Chalkis  to  Arte- 
misium. There  is  no  question  that  a  trireme  could  maintain  a  high 
rate  of  speed  for  hours  together.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt 
Herodotus'  statement  that  the  voyage  of  the  Persian  fleet  from 
Therma  to  the  Sepiad  strand  took  but  one  day,  a  distance,  that  is  to 
say,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  fourteen  hours  of  daylight, 
over  eight  miles  an  hour — even  supposing  that  such  a  large  number  of 
vessels  could  put  out  and  put  in  in  the  dark.  The  probability  is, 
however,  that  the  fleet  never  went  to  Chalkis  at  all  ;  or,  if  it  did,  that 
it  moved  up  the  Euripus  after  receiving  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  the 
Persian  fleet,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  go  to  Artemisium  without  delay  so 
soon  as  the  storm  ceased. 
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the  safety  of  their  children  and  households,  implored 
Eurybiades  to  allow  them  time  to  remove  them  to  a 
place  of  security.  Finding  they  could  make  no  impression 
upon  him,  they  resorted  to-  Themistocles,  to  whom  they 
offered  a  bribe  of  thirty  talents,  if  he  would  take  measures 
to  keep  the  fleet  where  it  was.  Themistocles  undertook  to 
do  so,  and  proceeded  to  bribe  Eurybiades  with  a  gift  of  five 
talents,  and  Adeimantos,  the  Corinthian  admiral,  with  three 
talents. 

The  tale  excites  the  strongest  suspicion  of  having  been 
an  invention  of  after-time,  concocted  by  political  opponents 
of  Themistocles.  Herodotus'  whole  attitude  to  Themis- 
tocles is  suspicious.  He  is  quite  unable  to  suppress  the 
greatness  of  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Greek 
cause  ;  but  he  is  ever  ready  to  discount  the  value  of  those 
services  either  by  tales  discreditable  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  man  who  rendered  them,  or  by  attributing 
to  him  motives  other  than  those  which  really  prompted 
his  action. 

Nor  do  the  details  of  the  story,  when  taken  into  con- 
sideration, tend  to  make  it  appear  more  probable.  No 
doubt  the  Peloponnesian  members  of  the  fleet  seized  every 
possible  occasion  for  urging  such  a  withdrawal.  It  must 
Eave  been  known  to  them  that  the  force  sent  to 
Thermopylae  did  not  represent  any  real  effort  on  their 
part.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  -that  they  should  display 
any  large  amount  of  zeal  in  carrying  out  a  policy  of  which 
they  wholly  disapproved,  and  in  the  execution  of  which 
their  own  authorities  were  so  manifestly  half-hearted.  They 
knew  that,  if  they  left  Artemisium,  the  army  must  leave 
Thermopylae  ;  and  they  were  no  doubt  convinced  that  that 
was  the  very  best  thing  which  could  possibly  happen.  But 
on  the  practical  question  of  withdrawal,  other  considerations 
must  have  influenced  those  in  command.  Unless  the 
retreat  from  Thermopylae  were  begun  many  hours  before 
the  withdrawal  of  the  fleet,  the  army  must  be  caught  in  a 
trap.  With  a  light-armed  enemy  in  vastly  superior  numbers 
in  hot  pursuit,  the  retreat  could  not  have  been  rapid,  and 
the  Persian  fleet  would  have  had  ample  time  to  land  troops  in 
such  a  position  as  would  make  it  possible  to  cut  the  line  of  it. 
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There  is  no  trace  whatever  in  the  Thermopylc-e  story 
of  a  message  having  been  received  from  the  fleet  advising 
the  garrison  of  its  intended  withdrawal.  That  may  be 
attributed  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  story  itself.  This 
explanation,  however,  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  had  anything  of  the  kind  occurred, 
such  an  incident  would  hardly  have  been  omitted  from  a 
version  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  depict  the  disaster 
as  an  act  of  deliberate  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Leonidas. 

The  decisive  factor  in  the  situation  was  that,  bribed  or 
not,  Eurybiades  and  Adeimantos  could  not  possibly  leave  the 
Thermopylae  garrison  in  the  lurch.*  The  real  significance 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  similar  stories  in  Herodotus 
relating  to  this  time,  is  that  it  brings  into  relief  the 
existence  of  a  strong  party  within  the  fleet  which  was 
wholly  opposed  to  the  Northern  policy.  It  also  for  the 
firsttjme  indicates  the  part  which  Corinth  seems  to  have 
played  jn  the  war  as  the  leader  of  this  party  of  opposition 
to  Jhe  Athenian  policy.  Thus  far  it  is  reliable.  The  rest 
of  the  tale  is,  as  has  been  said,  suspicious  to  the  last 
degree, — suspicious,  in  what  may  be  called  its  local  colour- 
ing,— suspicious,  owing  to  the  appalling  recklessness  of  the 
assertions  which  Greek  politicians  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
respecting  their  political  opponents. 

Diodorus'  version  of  Artemisium  presents  so  many  Diod. 
marked  differences  to  that  of  Herodotus,  that  it  is  im-  '^' 
possible  to  suppose  that  it  is  either  drawn  from  Herodotus, 
or  even  derived  from  a  common  source.  There  is  absolutely 
no  hint  of  bribery  in  it,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  reference 
to  the  restiveness  of  the  Peloponnesian  contingent.  What  is 
emphasized  is  the  fact  that  X^emistocles'^ersonal  influence 
ilLtbc-fle-et  and  especially  with  Eurybiades,  was  very  great, 
anjd__that_  he  was  the  de  facto  commander.  There  is  no 
teodency^to^belittle  the  services  of  Athens,  though  her 
claims  to  merit  are  put  upon  a  different  basis. 

*  The  strong  bias  which  Herodotus  displays  in  his  references  to 
Themistocles  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  the  tale  of  bribery  open 
to  suspicion.  Furthermore,  the  sum  mentioned,  thirty  talents,  is  an 
extraordinarily  large  sum  for  the  people  of  North  Euboea  to  raise  at 
short  notice. 
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It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  Greek  fleet,  after  its  return 
to  Artemisium  on  that  sixteenth  day,  did  not  face  the 
situation  with  a  unanimous  determination  to  make  a 
stubborn  fight  of  it.  It  would  have  been  surprising  had 
unanimity  prevailed,  since  the  circumstances  as  they  stood, 
and  as  they  were  intended  to  stand,  at  Thermopylae  cannot 
possibly  have  been  a  secret  to  members  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  contingents.  Still,  so  long  as  Leonidas  remained 
there,  the  strait  had  to  be  defended. 

The  Persians  at  Aphetse  were  animated  by  very  different 

H.  viii.  6.  feelings.  The  Greek  fleet  was  not  to  be  defeated  merely, 
but  to  be  captured.     It  was  determined  to  despatch  a  large 

17th  day.   squadron,    two    hundred     in    number,    to    circumnavigate 

H.  viii.  7.   Euboea,  and  to  block  the  South  Euripus.* 

Exaggerated  as  are  the  numbers  given  in  Herodotus, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  Persian  commanders  ventured  thus 
to  divide  their  fleet  in  face  of  an  enemy  with  271  ships, 
together  with  the  comparative  ill-success  with  which  the 
Greeks  fought  with  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  remained 
at  Aphetae,  shows  that  the  Persians  must,  even  after  the 
disaster  on  the  Sepiad  strand,  have  had  a  very  large 
number  of  vessels  at  their  disposal. 

Herodotus  does  not  say,  but  he  certainly  implies,  that 

H.  viii.  7,  this  flying  squadron  was  despatched  on  the  very  day  of 

ad  fin.  the  arrival  at  Aphetae.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that 
this  was,  under  the  circumstances,  hardly  possible.  The 
fleet  had  been  terribly  knocked  about  by  the  storm.  The 
storm  itself  had  only  ceased  that  very  morning.  There 
had  been  no  time  to  refit  before  leaving  for  Aphetae  ;'  and 
the  fleet  had  only  reached  that  anchorage  early  in  the 
afternoon    of    that   sixteenth   day.      These    two    hundred 

H.  viii.  7,  vessels,    moreover,    were    evidently    despatched    by    day- 

adinit,        Ugj^t-j. 

It  is  here,  no  doubt,  that  one  of  those  missing  days 
has  been  omitted  from  Herodotus'  narrative  of  Artemisium. 

*  Diod.  xi.  12,  mentions  this,  but  gives  the  number  of  the  squadron 
as  three  hundred. 

t  Diodorus  gives  no  exact  indication  of  the  time  of  despatch, 
though  he  mentions  it  immediately  after  describing  the  arrival  at 
'  Aphetse. 
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The  despatch  of  the  squadron  round  Euboea  must 
have  taken  place  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth 
day. 

The  one  fear  of  the  Persians  at  this  time  was  that  the 

Greek  fleet  would  run  away.  They,  consequently,  adopted 
the  stratagem  of  sending  the  squadron  of  two  hundred  vessels 
by  the  channel  north  of  Skiathos,  so  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  sailing  to  Therma  or  elsewhere.  It  was  an 
effective  manoeuvre,  because  the  island  completely  fills  in 
the  sea  horizon  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel. 

On  the  next  day  *  they  reviewed  their  fleet  at  Aphetae,  ir.  dii.  7. 
but  otherwise  lay  quiet,  intending  to  wait  for  news  of  the  ^^^^  ^^y- 
encircling  squadron. 

Of  the  destination  of  the  two  hundred  the  Greeks  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  suspicion  whatever,  until 
Skyllias  the  diver,  deserting  the  Persian  fleet,  made  his 
way  across  the  strait  and  gave  them  information.  The 
utter  confusion  of  this  part  of  the  Artemisium  story 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  resembling 
a  certain  conclusion  as  to  what  actually  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  receipt  of  this  news.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  those  in  command  of  the  Greek  fleet 
should  have  been  quite  unprepared  for  the  eventuality 
of  a  squadron  being  sent  round  to  intercept  their  retreat 
by  Chalkis.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  on  this  point  ; 
the  slight  evidence  which  does  exist  is  of  a  circumstantial 
character.  After  describing  the  disaster  which  overtook 
the  two  hundred  vessels,  Herodotus  says  that  the  news  h.  viii.14, 
of  it  was  brought  to  the  fleet  at  Artemisium  by  a 
squadron  of  fifty-three  Attic  vessels,  or,  at  any  rate, — 
for  his  language  is  not  quite  explicit, — that  the  news 
arrived  with  that  squadron.  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
this  body  of  ships.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  it  had 
been  at  Chalkis,  guarding  the  narrow  passage  there,  and 
that,  on  receiving  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  Persian 
flying  squadron,  it  went  to  join  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at 
Artemisium. 

The  escape  of  Skyllias  is  asserted  to  have  been  made 
(luring  the  review,  and  the  consultation  among  the  Greeks 
*  Same  day  as  first  engagement  {7'iWt'  note  over  page). 
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as  to  what  course  they  must  adopt  in  consequence  of  his 
information  was  held  on  the  day  of  the  first  engagement.* 

Herodotus  reports  that  they  determined  to  remain 
where  they  were  for  that  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  night,  and  then,  after  midnight,  to  go  and  meet 
the  ships  coming  up  through  the  south  channel.  It  is  quite 
intelligible  that,  if  the  Greeks  had  not  provided  for  the 
defence  of  the  narrows  at  Chalkis,  their  position  was  such 
as  to  cause  alarm,  and  to  demand  desperate  measures. 

But  the  probability  is  that  there  never  was  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  commanders  to  leave 
the  station  at  Artemisium  until  some  blow  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  fleet  at  Aphetae.f 

The  Attic  vessels  were  probably  guarding  the  strait, 
which  at  Chalkis  was  so  narrow  as  to  be  easily  defensible. 
Under  no  circumstances  could  the  fleet  at  Aphetae  have 
been  left  free  to  land  troops  behind  Thermopylee.J 

*  If  any  calculation  can  be  made  from  this  very  defective  chapter 

of  Herodotus'  history,  this  day  must  have  been  the  eighteenth  day. 

H.  viii.  14,  The  three  combats  at  Artemisium  are  represented  as  having  taken 

15.  place  on  successive  days.      The  last  took  place  on  the  day  of  the 

disaster  at  Thermopylae,  i.e.  the  twentieth  day.    Therefore  the  first  took 

H.  viii.  9.  place  on  the  eighteenth,  and  it  is  represented  as  having  taken  place  on 

the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  council  of  war  was  held. 

t  This  view  is  supported  by  Herodotus'  account  of  what  took  place 
next  day.  The  storm  in  which  the  Persian  flying  squadron  is  wrecked 
takes  place  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  day.  When  the  storm 
ceased  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  fifty-three  Attic  vessels 
must  have  ridden  it  out  at  Chalkis,  and  that  they,  after  it  was  over, 
made  the  long  voyage  from  Chalkis  to  Artemisium,  where  they  found 
the  Greek  fleet.  The  storm  must  have  been  a  brief  one  ;  and  if,  as 
Herodotus  says,  there  had  been  a  definite  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  commanders  to  move  south  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
of  the  nineteenth  day,  no  reason  is  apparent  why  it  should  not  have 
been  carried  out.  The  real  design  of  the  Greeks  was  probably  to 
make  an  attempt  to  beat  the  divided  Persian  fleet  in  detail. 

X  Though  Herodotus  is  aware  of  a  connection  between  the  positions 
at  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  his 
account  which  suggests  that  he  understood  how  necessary  the  con- 
nection was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pass.  Had  he  appreciated  this, 
he  would  hardly  have  treated  as  serious  history  such  parts  of  the 
Artemisium  tradition  of  his  time  as  asserted  that  the  responsible 
Greek  commanders  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  such  action  as  must 
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The  subsequent  action  of  the  Greek  commanders  is  in 
accord   with  such  a  situation  and  such  a  desig^n.     They 
had  not  hitherto  ventured  to  attack  the  Persian.      They 
were  now  forced  to  do  so.     Not  until  the  fleet  at  Aphetai 
had  been  rendered  incapable  of  making  a  movement  down 
the  Euripus  could  the   Greek  fleet  venture  to  meet  the 
danger  from  the  south.     And  so  the  first  attack  took  place 
that  very  night.     Herodotus'  account  of  the  action  is  a 
curious  one, — that  of  a  man  who  had  heard  talk  of  certain 
naval  technicalities  without  understanding  them.     These 
very  Greeks,  who  have  been  described  as  having,  a  few 
days  before,  fled  to  Chalkis  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
three  of  their  vessels,  and  as  having  contemplated  flight  to 
mid  Greece  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  Persian  fleet,  are  now 
represented  as  making  a  quasi-experimental  attack  on  the 
foe  they  so  much  dreaded,  from   motives  of  purely  pro- 
fessional interest.      "  They  wished  to  make  trial   of  the 
Persian  mode  of  fighting,  and  to  practise  the  manoeuvre  of 
cutting  the  line."  * 

have  inevitably  sacrificed  the  hves  of  the  defenders  of  the  pass.  He 
has  given  the  irresponsible  gossip  and  criticism  of  the  Peloponnesian 
section  of  the  fleet  the  appearance  of  responsible  and  authoritative 
design,  and  has  served  up  the  whole  with  copious  Attic  sauce.  There 
isjlhowever,  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  historian  was  in  any  way 
guilty  of  historical  dishonesty.  He  simply  did  not  possess  that  know- 
ledge of  mihtary  affairs  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  see  the  flaws 
in  the  evidence  which  came  to  his  hand  ;  and  this  negative  defect  was 
further  complicated  by  what  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict 
history,  the  positive  one  of  accepting  anything  in  the  tradition  of  the 
war  which  would  bring  into  relief  the  patriotic  services  of  Athens.  If 
we  tone  down  the  intensely  Attic  colouring  in  Herodotus'  account  of 
Artemisium,  that  is  to  say,  such  passages  as  are  designed  to  bring 
into  relief  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  fleet  at  its  station,  we  have,  in 
all  probability,  a  good  historical  account,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  this 
part  of  the  campaign  of  480. 

♦  The  manoeuvre  of  the  5i4KTr\ovs  seems  one  of  the  most  simple  things 
in  the  world  when  it  has  been  discovered.  Yet  in  modern  times  it 
took  the  English  sailors  more  than  a  century  of  hard  fighting  to  find 
out  its  effectiveness.  Thucydides,  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 
in  naval  matters,  certainly  conveys  the  impression  that  it  was  an  in- 
vention of  his  own  time,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  had,  as  a  manoeuvre, 
been  gradually  evolved  within  the  period  of  the  Pentekontactia.  And 
yet,  here  we  have  it  at  Artemisium  !     Nay,  more  than  that,  fourteen 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  military  history,  the  account 
of  the  first  engagement,  as  given  by  Diodorus,  conveys 
a  much  stronger  impression  of  accuracy  than  that  of 
Herodotus.  Both  represent  the  Greeks  as  the  attacking 
xi.  12.  party ;  but  Diodorus  gives  an  excellent  tactical  motive 
for  their  taking  the  offensive.  A  council  of  war  being 
held,  all  the  commanders  save  Themistocles  were  in  favour 
of  remaining  on  the  defensive.  He,  however,  persuaded 
them  to  adopt  his  plan  of  the  offensive  by  pointing  out  to 
them  the  advantage  they  would  enjoy  as  the  attacking 
party,  in  that  they,  with  their  whole  force  prepared  for 
battle,  would  be  able  to  choose  their  own  time  for  attack, 
and  must  take  unawares  an  enemy  whose  fleet  was  not 
concentrated  at  one  anchorage. 

This  account  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  tWkt 
there  is  no  single  harbour  at  that  extremity  of  the 
Magnesian  peninsula  which  could  accommodate  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  Persian  fleet,  so  that  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  distributed  over  a  considerable  extent  of  coast- 
line. 

On  the  general  course  of  the  engagement  the  two  accounts 
are  in  agreement.  The  Greeks,  as  might  be  expected, 
gained  at  first  some  considerable  success  ; — Herodotus  says 
they  took  thirty  ships  ;  but,  when  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  collected,  the  combat  became  obstinate  and 
indecisive,  until  the  fall  of  night  put  an  end  to  it. 
mi.  12.  ^^  ^^^  °"  ^^^  evening  of  this  day  that  the  second 
of  those  storms  took  place  which  were  destined  to  be'  so 
fatal  to  the  Persian  fleet.  The  quarter  from  which  it 
came  is  not  expressly  stated  by  Herodotus  ;  but  his  accounts 
of  its  effects  on  the  north  and  south  of  Euboea  respectively 
leave  no   doubt  that   it   was   a    gale    from   the   south   or 

years  earlier,  according  to  Herodotus,  Dionysios  of  Phokcca  was 
trying  to  teach  it  to  those  unappreciative  lonians  at  Lade.  It  is 
probable  that  both  in  this  passage  and  in  the  one  relating  to  Lade, 
Herodotus  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism  in  attributing  that  manoeuvre 
to  the  naval  warfare  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
term  was  probably  much  in  men's  mouths  at  the  time  which  he  wrote, 
and,  in  his  ignorance  of  naval  matters,  he  assumed  that  the  ruling 
idea  in  the  sea  tactics  of  his  own  day  might  be  safely  attributed  to  the 
previous  generation.    Compare  also  H.  viii.  ii  with  Thuc.  ii.  83,  ad  fin. 
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S.S.W.*  At  Aphetae  it  caused  considerable  alarm  but 
little  damage,  the  only  effect  being  that  the  wreckage 
from  the  battle  of  the  afternoon  was  thrust  in  upon  the 
Persian  fleet. 

In  the  South  Euripus  there  was  a  very  different  tale 
to  tell.  The  Persian  flying  squadron,  which  had  started 
from  Aphetae  the  day  before,  appears  to  have  been  caught 
by  the  gale  immediately  after  it  had  rounded  the  southern 
Cape  of  Eubcea.t  The  result  was  a  disaster  hardly  less 
great  than  that  which  had  happened  at  the  Sepiad  strand. 
The  whole  two  hundred  were  driven  into  those  bays  at  the 
south  end  of  the  west  coast  of  Eubcea,  which  the  ancients 
knew  un(jer  the  name  of  the  "  Hollows."  Not  a  ship 
escaped.     The  destruction  was  complete.}: 

The  effect  of  this  disaster  on  the  general  course  of  the 
war  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.     It  was  not  merely  that 

♦  There  is  an  undesigned  consistency  between  the  two  accounts  of 
the  effects  of  the  storm  in  North  and  South  Eubcea  respectively.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that,  (i)  in  the  North,  the  driving  of  the 
wreckage  towards  the  shores  of  Aphetae ;  (2)  in  the  South,  the  driving 
of  the  200  vessels  upon  the  Hollows  of  Euboea,  both  indicate  a  storm 
from  the  South  or  S.SAV. 

t  It  seems  to  have  taken  some  thirty  hours  to  round  Skiathos,  and 
voyage  down  the  east  coast  of  Euboea. 

I  The  identity  of  these  bays  with  To  Ko^Aa  has  been  called  in  question 
in  modern  times.  If  this  passage  in  Herodotus  were  the  only  evidence 
we  possessed,  the  question  of  their  position  would  manifestly  be  a 
very  open  one.  All  that  Herodotus' language  seems  to  indicate  is  that 
they  were  a  well-known  feature  in  the  geography  of  South  Euboea. 
Had  they  not  been  so,  we  should  have  expected  so  painstaking  a 
topographer  to  have  given  some  indications  of  their  actual  position. 
His  silence,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it,  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance. The  Hollows  would  hardly  have  been  a  well-known 
feature  had  they  been  east  of  the  South  Cape,  away  from  the  line  of 
sea  traffic  ;  whereas  on  the  west  shore  they  would  be  in  full  view  of 
all  vessels  using  the  frequented  passage  of  the  Euripus.  I  think,  too, 
that  any  one  who  has  seen  that  coast  of  Euboea,  either  from  Attica, 
or  when  passing  up  the  channel,  cannot  but  have  been  struck  with  the 
depth  of  the  colour  which  the  retiring  coast-line  of  these  bays  gives 
to  the  Euboean  landscape  thus  viewed.  Their  recesses  give  that 
appearance  of  "  hollowness  "  from  which  the  ancient  name  must  have 
been  derived.  Wc  arc  not,  however,  dependent  on  Herodotus  alone  for 
indications  as  to  their  locality.  Vicfc  Li  v.  31,  47  ;  Strabo,  445  ;  Valer 
Max.  I,  8,  10. 
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the  numerical,  loss  was  great,  but  the  position  of  the  fleet  at 
Artenaisium  must  have  become  exceedingly  critical,  had 
this  squadron  occupied  the  channel  south  of  Chalkis.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  naval  campaign  would  have  been  fought  near  that 
place.* 

19th  day.  It   was   probably  early  in  the  night  of  the  eighteenth 

day  that  the  disaster  at  the  Hollows  took  place.  The  report 
of  it  was  promptly  carried  to  Chalkis,  at  which  place  the 
fifty-three  Attic  vessels  must  have  ridden  out  the  storm, 
since  a  gale  from  the  south  raises  a  very  ugly  sea  in  the 
broader  parts  of  the  Euripus.  It  is  evident  that  the  Greeks 
had  established  a  regular  signalling  system  on  this  coast ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  by  this  means  that  the  news 
reached  the  squadron  at  Chalkis,  which  immediately  started 
for  Artemisium.     Herodotus'  language  leaves  it  a  somewhat 

H.  viii.  14.  open  question  as  to  whether  these  ships  brought  the  news 
to  the  fleet.  All  that  is  actually  stated  is  that  the  news 
arrived  at  Artemisium  about  the  same  time  as  the  fifty- 
three. 

The  Persian  fleet,  ignorant,  no  doubt,  of  the  disaster 
in  South  Euboea,  intended  to  bide  quiet  until  some  report 
of  the  two  hundred  reached  it.  For  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  it  remained  undisturbed.  The  Greeks  had  probably 
found  out  to  their  dismay  on  the  previous  evening  that 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  tackle  the  naval  force 
which  remained  at  Aphetae  with  any  hope  of  decisive 
success.     But   the   arrival  of  the    fifty-three  Attic  vessels, 

H.viii.  14.  which  can  hardly  have  taken  place  before  midday,  put 
new  heart  into  them  ;  and  that  afternoon  they  attacked 
the  Cilician  contingent  of  the  Persian  fleet,  inflicting  con- 
siderable damage.! 

*  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  Persian  squadron  would  have 
been  able  to  force  the  narrows  at  Chalkis,  if,  as  was  almost  certainly 
the  case,  the  fifty-three  Attic  vessels  were  ready  to  defend  it.  But  had 
they  put  in  at  Eretria  and  blocked  the  channel  south,  the  position  of 
the  main  Greek  fleet,  in  case  of  anything  resembling  a  reverse  at 
Artemisium,  would  have  been  very  precarious. 

t  The  fact  that  they  were  able  to  single  out  a  special  contingent 
for  attack  confirms,  by  implication,  Diodorus'  statement  as  to  the 
scattered  nature  of  the  anchorage  at  Aphetae. 
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The      Persian     position,    bolh     at     rhcniioi>>i.u    .i..a 
Artemisium,  was  at  this  moment  very  precarious.      The 
irmy  had  conspicuously  failed  to  force  the  pass,  and  the 
licet  had,  so  far,  confined  itself  to  the  defensive.     Doubt- 
less, urgent  messages  were  coming   from  Thermopylae  to  Cf.  H. 
Aphetai,  commanding  that  the  strait  should  be  forced  at  ^'"j,//?' 
any  price.     The  Persian  commanders,  therefore,  afraid  to  20th  day. 
defer  longer  the  attack,  took  the  offensive.     It  may  well  be 
that  the  disadvantages  of  the   position  at  Aphetee  from  a 
defensive  point  of  view,  which  had  been  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  engagements  of  the  two  previous  days,  had  something 
to  do  with  determining  their  course  of  action.     The  battle 
which  ensued  was  an  obstinate  one.     It  certainly  was  not 
favourable  to  the   Greeks,  even  less  favourable,  perhaps, 
than    is    represented.      The    losses   on    both    sides    were  H.viii.  if 
large,  those  of  the  Persians  being  the  greater.     It  seems, 
however,     that,     over    and     above     the    vessels    actually 
destroyed,  a  large  number  were  considerably  damaged,  and 
that  the  Athenian   contingent  suffered   especially  in  this  H.viii.  iJ 
respect.    The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  events 
which    took    place    after    the    battle    leaves    it    uncertain  H.viii.ic 
whether    he   considered    that    the    subsequent    retirement  ^^' 
from  Artemisium  was  due  primarily  to  the  losses  incurred 
in  the  previous  engagement,  or  to  the  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  disaster  at  Thermopylae.     Diodorus   mentions  the  Diod.  xi. 
losses,  but  ascribes  the  retreat  entirely  to  the  news   from  ^^' 
Thermopylae.     That  disaster  must  have  taken  place  early 
in   the    afternoon :    the    news    of    it   must    have    reached 
the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  by  means  of  the  despatch-boat, 
very  early  in  the  evening.     According  to  Herodotus,  the  H.viii.  2 
retreat   had    been    discussed    before    the    despatch  -  boat 
arrived.*     That  it  had  been  discussed  may  well  have  been 
the  case  ;   but  that   it  had   been   decided,  and,  above  all, 
that  Themistocles  had  consented,  to  retire  that  very  night, 
before  the  receipt  of  the  news  from  Thermopylae,  is  doubt- 
less   untrue.     Herodotus'    assertion    incurs    all    the    more 

*  The  efTect  of  the  engagement  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  is 
mentioned  in  language  which  is  almost,  word  for  word,  a  repetition  of 
that  which  he  has  used  on  a  previous  occasion.  He  says,  Aprjanhv 
5)i  (fiovKtvov  to-o)  €s  TTiv  'E\Ao5o. — H.  viii.  18.    Cf.  the  expression  in  viii.  4. 

Z 
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suspicion  from  the  fact  that  he  uses  it  as  a  peg*  whereon  to 
hang  a  tale  illustrative  of  the  disaster  which  is  sure  to  befall 
those  who  refuse  to  obey  the  advice  of  oracles.  The 
Euboeans,  he  says,  had  disregarded  an  oracle  of  Bakis, 
which  had  urged  them  to  place  their  sheep  in  security,  in 
view  of  the  coming  war,  and  were  now,  on  the  approaching 
retirement  of  the  Greek  fleet,  in  a  position  of  extreme 
difficulty  as  to  the  best  means  of  saving  their  property. 
Themistocles'  proposal  for  dealing  with  the  situation  was 
simple  and  effective.  He  said,  "  Kill  the  sheep :  kindle 
fires  :  roast  them  and  put  them  on  board,  since  it  is  better 
that  they  fall  into  our  hands  than  into  those  of  the  enemy- 
As  to  getting  the  fleet  away  in  safety,  I  will  look  to  that." 
He  also  hinted  that  he  had  a  plan,  which  he  did  not  then 
disclose,  for  detaching  the  lonians  and  Carians  from  the 
Persian  fleet.  So  the  other  Greek  commanders  looked 
to  the  sheep  and  the  fires,  while  he  devised  measures  for 
retreat. 

No  tale  could  be  more  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the 
wide  distinction  which  must  be  drawn  between  the  facts 
of  history  as  stated  by  Herodotus  and  the  motives  which 
he  propounds  for  certain  courses  of  action. 

It  is  doubtless  perfectly  true  that  a  council  of  war  was 
held  that  evening,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  retire  from 
Artemisium ;  and  that  Themistocles  concurred  in  that 
decision.  But,  on  the  question  of  motive,  it  may  be  taken 
as  almost  equally  certain  that  this  decision  was  not  come 
'to  in  consequence  of  what  had  happened  in  the  engage- 
ment of  that  afternoon,  but  by  reason  of  the  news  which 
had  come  from  Thermopylae,  which  rendered  the  further 
presence  of  the  fleet  at  Artemisium  not  merely  unnecessary, 
but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Greek  commanders, 
unadvisable.  In  actual  fact  it  may  be  regarded  as 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  Xerxes  could  have  advanced 
southwards  without  the  aid  of  the  fleet  commissariat;  but 
the  idea  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  commanders 
would  be  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  move  on  his 
part. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  building  of  the  fires 
that  evening  on  the  Artemisium  shore  had  probably  little 
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if  any  connection  with  the  provisioning  of  the  fleet,  but 
was  part  of  the  plan  by  which  Themistocles  proposed  to 
secure  a  safe  withdrawal  from  the  position.  The  Persians 
were  evidently  to  be  dchided  by  the  idea  that  the  Greeks 
had  no  intention  of  deserting  their  station  ;  and  the  ruse 
employed  to  attain  this  end  would  naturally  suggest  itself. 
It  has  been  again  and  again  employed  under  similar 
circumstances. 

The  retreat  began  early  in  the  night,  the  ships  taking 
their  departure  in  order  according  to  their  position  at  the 
anchorage.  The  fact  that  the  CorinthiansJied  _ the  way, 
and  that  the  Athenians  were  last  to  start,  may  merely  H.viii.: 
signify  that  they  formed  respectively  the  extreme  left  and 
right  of  the  line  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  former 
at  this  time,  it  may  be  suspected  that  Herodotus  had 
special  motives  for  mentioning  the  order  of  retirement. 

Themistocles,  with  a  fast  sailing  division,  formed  the 
rearguard.  He  did  not,  apparently,  intend  so  much  to  cover 
the  retreat,  as  to  visit  the  various  watering-places  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euripus,  and  to  affix  there  a  quasi-manifesto 
to  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  the  Persian  fleet,  calling  upon  ihem 
to  abstain,  in  so  far  as  possible,  from  attacking  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  His  object  was,  says  Herodotus,  either  to 
detach  the  lonians  from  their  allegiance  to  Xerxes,  or  toH-viii.  2 
make  the  king  suspicious  of  their  loyalty. 

The  Persians  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  Greek  fleet. 
The  latter  had,  indeed,  got  a  long  start  before  its  departure  Il.viii.: 
was  discovered.  A  Greek  from  North  Euboea  brought 
the  news  to  Aphetae  ;  but  his  information  was  distrusted, 
and  ships  were  sent  across  the  strait  to  discover  whether 
it  was  true  or  not.  This  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
night,  for  it  was  at  sunrise  that  the  Persian  fleet,  after 
receiving  the  report  of  the  scouting  vessels,  moved  across 
the  strait  to  Artemisium.  At  midday  the  Persians  moved 
to  Histiaea,  where  they  appear  to  have  spent  some  time 
in  ravaging  the  district  in  its  neighbourhood. 

It  is  probable  that  the  news  of  the  disaster  in  the  South 
Euripus  deterred  the  Persians  from  any  attempt  at  pursuit. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  how  or  when  the  news  reached  them  ; 
but  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  tidings,  which 
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had  arrived  at  Artemisium  twenty-four  hours  before,  had 
in  the  interval  made  their  way  across  the  strait. 

It  was  now  possible  for  the  Persian  fleet  to  communicate 
by  sea  with  the  captors  of  Thermopylae  ;  and  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  that  no  time  was  lost  in  sending  supplies  to 
the  army.  In  connection  with  these  communications 
Herodotus  relates  a  tale  to  the  effect  that  Xerxes  invited 
the  sailors  to  view  the  scene  of  battle,  and  took  certain 
ridiculously  ineffective  measures  to  conceal  from  them  the 
magnitude  of  the  losses  suffered.  That  the  king  did 
attempt  to  conceal  the  greatness  of  the  price  he  had  paid 
for  the  capture  of  the  pass  may  well  have  been  the  case  ; 
but  whether  Greek  tradition,  with  its  marked  tendency 
to  bring  into  high  relief  the  childishness  and  foolishness 
of  the  Oriental  monarch,  truly  represented  the  measures 
taken  to  attain  this  end,  may  well  be  doubted. 

In  Herodotus'  story  of  the  great  war  the  tale  of 
Artemisium  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  the 
detailed  accounts  of  the  various  acts  of  the  drama.  It  is 
not  merely  complicated  by  a  chronological  error  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  the  most 
important  part  of  the  story,  as  it  stands,  incredible  ;  but  it  is 
very  seriously  distorted,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  by 
the  addition  of  material  of  a  more  than  doubtful  character, 
inserted  with  intent  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  services 
of  Athens  at  this  critical  time.  But  the  chronological  error 
does  not  destroy  the  historical  value  of  his  narrative,  though 
it  impairs  it.  Had  Herodotus  told  his  tale  after  his  usual 
manner,  the  error  might  not  have  crept  into  it.  But 
just  in  this  part  of  his  history  he  has  tried  to  treat  events  in 
a  somewhat  more  business-like  fashion  than  usual,  and  the 
attempt  has  not  met  with  complete  success.  Nature  had 
not  made  him  an  arithmetician  ;  and  even  had  it  done  so, 
his  business-like  method  is  sufficiently  unbusiness-like  to 
render  his  mistake  obscure  until  the  story  has  been 
analyzed. 

Ho,v  far  he  is  personally  responsible  for  the  Athenian 
bias  of  his  version,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  at  the  present 
day.  He  was,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  philo- Athenian  to  wish 
to  place  the  undoubtedly  great  services  of  Athens  to  the 
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national  cause  at  this  time  in  the  highest  possible  relief; 
and  he  was  sufficiently  ignorant  of  strategical  considerations 
to  render  it  probable  that  he  could  not  detect  in  the 
version  current  at  Athens  those  fictitious  additions,  whose 
falsity  must  have  become  apparent  to  any  one  who  could 
appreciate  the  main  lines  of  the  strategy  of  this  part  of  the 
M'ar.  Had  he  understood  not  merely  that  there  was  a 
connection  between  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium,  but  that 
that  connection  was  of  so  intimate  a  nature  as  to  render 
the  maintenance  of  the  pass  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  strait,  he  would  have  treated  with 
suspicion  those  repeated  assertions  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  to  withdraw  from  their 
station,  or  would  have  reduced  them  to  a  position  of  far 
less  prominence  in  the  story,  as  being,  what  they  no  doubt 
were,  mere  indications  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
irresponsible  mass  of  those  who  formed  the  crews  of  the 
Peloponnesian  contingents. 

And  yet,  in  so  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  his  tale  of 
Artemisium,— freed  from  a  chronological  error  for  the 
correction  of  which  the  author  supplies  the  means,  and 
with  the  essentially  Athenian  portions  of  it  reduced  to 
their  proper  relief  in  the  story, — is  a  reliable  history  of 
this  important  period  of  the  Great  War. 
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APPENDIX   TO    CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  Parallel  Journals  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium 
reconstructed. 


No. 

of 

day. 

Events  at 
Thermopylae. 

1 

Events  at  Artemisium. 

1 

j    Approximate  time 
j             of  day. 

1 

12 

Persian      fleet      leaves 
Therma. 

i  ^ 

Early  morning. 

Persian  fleet  arrives  at 

Evening. 

Sepiad  strand. 

Capture  of  Greek  scout- 

' Probably  before 

ing  vessels  by  Persian 

midday. 

1       advanced  squadron. 

Greek     fleet     at    Arte- 

misium. 

Greek     fleet      receives 

!  Evening,  proba- 

news  from    Skiathos 

bly  late. 

of  the  loss  of  the  three 

vessels. 

1 

13 

Persian          army 

First  storm  begins. 

1 

reaches  Malis. 

Wreck  of  part  of  Persian 
fleet  at  Sepiad  strand. 

Greek  fleet  retires  or  is 

Probably     early 

driven  to  inner  strait 

morning. 

■ 

(Chalkis  ?). 

■ 

14 

Persian  army  in- 

Storm continues. 

active      before 

Persian  fleet  at  Sepiad 

Thermopyla?. 

strand. 

Greek    fleet     in     inner 
strait. 

Report  of  Persian  dis- 
aster  reaches   Greek 
fleet. 

Greek       fleet       moves 
north  [.?] 

15 

Persian  army  in- 

Storm continues. 

active       before 

Fleets  as  on  14th  day. 

Thermopylae. 

16 

Persian  army  still 

Persian  fleet  moves  to 

Arrived  early  in 

inactive.                j 

and  arrives  at  Aphetse.  i 
Greek  fleet  moves  back 

to  Artemisium.               | 
Greek  fleet  captures  15 

Persian  vessels. 

afternoon. 

Greek  commanders  con- 

Probably    even- 

sult about  retirement 

ing. 

j 

from  Artemisium. 
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No. 

of 

day. 

Events  at 
Thermopylae. 

Events  at  Artemisium, 

Approximate  time 
of  day. 

17 

Persian  army  still 

Greek  commanders   on 

Morning  [?] 

inactive. 

Themistocles'        per- 
suasion determine  to 
remain  at  Artemisium. 

Persians      despatch 

By  daylight. 

squadron   to   circum- 

navigate Eubcea. 

18 

Persian          army 

Persians     review    their 

makes   first  at- 

fleet. 

tack    on   Ther- 

Skyllias  carries  news  of 

During    the    re- 

mopylii?. 

the   despatch   of   the 

view. 

200  to  the  Greek  fleet. 

Arrived  at  Arte- 
misium in  the 
afternoon. 

Greek  fleet  engages  Per- 

Late in  afternoon. 

sian  fleet  at  Aphetae. 

Second  storm  begins. 

Early  in  evening. 

Wreck  of  the  200  Per- 

Early     in      the 

sian    vessels    in    the 

night. 

Hollows  of  Euboea. 

Fifty-three  Attic  vessels 

at  Chalkis. 

19 

Secon^  attack  on 
Thermopyhie. 

Both  fleets  inactive. 

Earlier    part    of 

. 

day. 

The  53  Attic  vessels  join 

Earlier  than  the 

the  Greek  fleet. 

late  afternoon. 

Greek  fleet  receives  news 

About  same  time 

of  the  wreck  of  the  200. 

as  above. 

United  Greek  fleet  at- 

Late afternoon. 

tacks  CiHcian  contin- 

gent of  Persian  fleet. 

20 

Third    and     suc- 

Persian fleet  takes  offen- 

cessful     attack 

sive     against     Greek 

onThermopylae. 

fleet. 

General  engagement. 

Greek  commanders  con- 
sult as  to  retirement. 

News    of    disaster    at 
Thermopylae   reaches 
Greek  fleet. 

Greek  fleet  retires  from 

Night. 

Artemisium. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

SALAMIS. 

THERMOPYL^i,  Jaken^    and_    Ar^^^^  deserted,   ,tlie 

way_  southwards,  both  by  land  and  sea,  was  now  open 
to_ih£-  invading  force.  No  doubt  the  general  plan  of 
future  operations  was  discussed  in  the  Persian  council 
of  war.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
Spartan  Demaratos,  some  faint  echo  of  the  discussion 
reached  Greek  ears.  It  may  be,  too,  that  Herodotus' 
story  of  the  interview  of  Demaratos  and  Achaemenes 
with  Xerxes  after  the  capture  of  Thermopylae  contains 
some  hint  of  the  general  lines  which  it  followed.  Ac- 
cording to  his  tale,  the  main  question  was  whether  a 
part  of  the  fleet  should  create  a  diversion  against  Sparta 
in  South  Peloponnese,  or  whether  such  a  division  of  the 
naval  forces  might  be  undesirable.  Achaemenes  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  keeping  the  fleet  together  and 
crushing  the  Greeks  by  mere  weight  of  numbers  ;  and 
Xerxes  decided  in  favour  of  this  plan.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  story  cannot  be  taken  an  pied  de  la  lettre. 
In  its  main  lines  it  may  be  true  ;  in  one  of  its  details  it 
contains  what  is  almost  certainly  an  anachronism.  That 
the  desperate  defence  of  the  pass  may  have  suggested  to 
some  members  of  the  council  of  war  the  advisability  of 
taking  measures  to  distract  the  attention  of  Sparta  from 
the  general  defence  is  extremely  likely.  Herodotus  puts 
the  suggestion  in  the  mouth  of  Demaratos,  who  is  also 
represented  as  proposing  a  way  in  which  his  plan  could 
be  carried  out — by  the  occupation  of  Kythera,  a  large 
island  ofl"  the  mouth  of  the  Laconian  gulf  "  Chilon," 
he    said,  "who  was  the  wisest   man   among  us,   asserted 
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that'  it  would  be  better  for  Sparta  were  the  ishind 
not  above  water  but  below  it,  because  he  always  expected 
that  something  of  the  kind  which  I  am  describing  to  you 
would  come  from  it.  not  with  special  reference  to  your 
expedition,  but  because  he  dreaded  all  invasions  alike." 
Demaratos  then  proposed  to  the  king  that  he  should 
make  this  island  the  base  of  operations  against  the 
Lacedaemonian  territory. 

So  runs  the  tale  in  Herodotus. 

The  mention  of  Kythera  in  this  connection,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  evidence  which  this  part  of  the 
history  affords  of  its  having  been  composed  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  suggests  that 
Herodotus  has  probably  attributed  to  Demaratos  in 
480  a  strategical  proposal  which  was  much  discussed  in 
Athens  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  and  which  was 
actually  carried  out  a  few  years  later  when  Nikias  in  424  T.  iv.  53, 
occupied  this  island.  ^' 

The  reliable  part  of  Herodotus'  story  is  probably 
confined  to  the  raising  of  the  question  whether  or  not 
sogie,^iiiyersion  against  Sparta  should  be  attempted. 
Into  this  account  Herodotus  has  inserted  a  detail  borrowed 
from  a  similar  strategic  question  of  his  own  day. 

The  way  in  which  thq  advance  by  sea  should  be  con- 
ducted being  settled,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  upon  the 
line  or  lines  of  advance  by  land.  From  Thermopylae  to 
the  Attic  border  the  Greek  military  highway  is  defined 
with  singular  clearness  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  CEta 
forms  the  first  barrier  to  be  passed.  The  question  of 
the  utility  of  the  Asopos  ravine  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed. For  the  purposes  of  a  large  army  it  is  im- 
practicable. Infantry  could  only  pass  through  it  in  single 
file ;  and  even  a  slight  accident,  or  a  slight  rise  in  the 
stream,  would  block  it.  For  a  lightly  equipped  column 
with  numbers  not  so  large  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  it 
to  live  on  the  country  in  its  passage  of  the  Dorian  and 
Phocian  plains,  it  would  be  a  practicable  route  under 
circumstances  such  as  existed  at  the  time.  Little 
opposition  was  to  be  expected  ;  and  it  would  be  merely 
the    question    of  a   day  or   two   before  a  junction   could 
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be  effected  with  the  main  army,  which  would  reach  Para- 
potamii,  where  the  Phocian  plain  ends  and  the  Boeotian 
begins,  by  the  great  route  by  way  of  Hyampolis.  Besides 
the  Asopos  ravine  there  were  three  other  routes  from 
Thermopylae  southwards.  The  first  of  these  led  out  of 
the  pass  up  a  steep  ascent  of  one  hour,  and  crossed  the 
range  of  CEta,  by  way  of  the  modern  Boudenitza,  to  the 
ancient  Elataea.  It  is  a  mere  mountain  path,  a  way  which 
an  army  without  a  heavy  baggage  train  might  adopt  in  an 
emergency,  or  by  which  a  force  defeated  at  Thermopylae 
might  secure  its  retreat.  The  second  left  the  coast  road 
near  Thronion  and  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Boagrios 
river,  at  the  head  of  which  it  crossed  the  mountain  ridge, 
and  descended  to  Elataea.  It  was  certainly  of  importance 
in  later  times,  though  not  fitted  for  the  passage  of  a  heavy 
baggage  train,  and  difficult  for  cavalry.  Hence,  probably, 
there  is  no  trace  of  its  having  been  used  by  the  Persian  army 
on  this  occasion.  The  route  by  Atalanta  and  Hyampolis 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  advance  of  a  large  force.  It 
presents  but  few  difficulties  to  cavalry  or  baggage-train, 
and  affords  but  few  facilities  to  the  defence.  In  this  very 
part  of  his  history  Herodotus,  in  his  excursus  on  the  pre- 
existing relations  between  the  Thessalians  and  Phocians, 
gives  an  example  which  shows  pretty  clearly  that  it  was 
the  route  by  which  incursions  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
had  to  be  feared.  In  an  undated,  but  presumably 
recent  war  between  the  two  peoples,  the  Phocians  had 
28.  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  raiding  cavalry  in  the 
pass  near  Hyampolis.  They  had  dug  a  trench  across  it, 
filled  it  with  large  pottery,  and  covered  it  with  earth. 
Into  this  the  Thessalian  horsemen  had  fallen,  and  had 
incurred  signal  disaster. 

The  three  minor  routes  join  this  major  route  at  Para- 
potamii.  There  is,  however,  a  loop  of  the  main  road,  which, 
starting  from  Hyampolis,  passes  over  a  ridge  to  Orcho- 
menos  and  joins  the  main  road  again  outside  the  mountain 
gate  at  Parapotamii. 

Near  this  point  in  Mid  Boeotia  the  invader  from  the 
north  is  faced  by  a  barrier  of  a  composite  character, 
which,    though    not    homogeneous,    is    one    of    the    most 
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effective  in  the  whole  of  Greece.  From  the  west  the 
spurs  of  Heh'con  came  down  to  the  marshy  expanse  of 
Lake  Kopais,  a  hundred  square  miles  of  shallow  reed- 
covered  mere,  when  the  winter  rains  had  raised  it  to  its 
full  height.  From  Kopais  to  the  Euripus  extended  a 
narrow  mountainous  region,  never  rising  to  any  great 
height,  but  exceedingly  rough  and  broken,  and  afford- 
ing no  way  of  passage  through  it  better  than  a  mere 
track. 

The  consequence  of  this  natural  formation  of  the 
country  was  that  an  invader  from  the  north  was  confined 
in  his  advance  to  the  narrow  breadth  of  land  between 
Helicon  and  Kopais.  So  this  mere  ribbon  of  country 
became  the  great  battle-ground  of  Greece,  and  on  it  the 
fate  of  the  land  was  again  and  again  decided  at  Chae- 
ronea,  Koronea,  and  elsewhere.  This  part  of  the  great 
northern  route  may  be  said  to  end  at  Thebes,  which  town, 
like  Larisa  and  Lamia,  was  not  merely  a  point  where 
important  roads  converged,  but  also  a  point  which  must 
be  passed  in  the  passage  from  the  North.  To  it  came 
the  great  road  which  has  just  been  described,  and  also 
a  hardly  less  important  road,  which  ran  from  Chalkis  on 
the  Eastern  sea,  and  was  continued  through  it  to  Kreusis 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Thebes  was  thus  one  of  the  great 
strategic  positions  in  Greece. 

Xerxes'  main  object  after  taking  Thermopylae  was  to 
strike  at  Attica.  Two  minor  objects  had  to  be  attained 
by  the  way  ;  the  punishment  of  the  Phocians,  and  the 
plunder  of  Delphi. 

The  Phocians  were  the  only  people  in  the  north,  so 
Herodotus  says,  who  did  not  medize.  The  Bceotians, 
wavering  if  not  disloyal  before,  doubtless  medized  en  masse' 
after  Thermopylae  had  shown  them  the  insincerity  of  the 
Council  at  the  Isthmus  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  the 
north.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  Phocian  attitude. 
Herodotus  says  they  were  simply  actuated  by  the  desire  ir.  viii.  30. 
to  take  the  opposite  side  to  the  Thessalians.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  dared  not  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  Persian, 
seeing  they  had  taken  part  in  the  defence  of  Thermopylae. 
Besides,  their  own  deadly  foes  were  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
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Whatever  their  motive  was,  they  took  the  moral  ground 
H.  viii.  30,  of  refusing  to  be  traitors  to  their  fatherland,  and  rejected 
ad  fin.       ^^  Q^gj.  Qf  ^j^g  Thessalians  to  save  them  at  a  price. 

The  first  step  in  the  march  south  which  Herodotus 
describes  is  the  invasion  of  Phocis.  A  body  of  troops, 
H.  viii.  31.  under  the  guidance  of  the  ThessaHans,  made  their  way 
into  Doris,  that  dreary  little  upland  plain  at  the  head  of 
the  Kephissos  basin.  The  route  taken  must  have  been 
by  the  Asopos  defile.  Doris  was  left  unharmed.  It  had 
medized  ;  and,  besides,  the  Thessalians  intervened  on  its 
behalf.  Its  poverty  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
its  salvation  on  this  occasion.* 

From  Doris  the  invaders  passed  into  Phocis.  There  is 
no  natural  boundary  between  the  two  plains  ;  and  the 
records  of  the  history  of  this  region,  dim  though  they  are, 
point  to  a  frequent  shifting  of  the  frontier.  The  Phocians 
had  one  retreat  to  which  they  could  always  resort ;  and, 
before  the  invasion  was  on  them,  they  took  to  the  heights 
of  Parnassus,  whose  great  humped  mass  rises  more  than 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  It  was 
evidently  the  accustomed  refuge  of  the  race.  They  had 
adopted  the  same  plan  at  the  time  of  the  undated  Thes- 
salian  attack  on  their  country. 
H.  viii.  32.  The  actual  place  of  refuge  on  this  occasion  was 
Tithorea,  not  apparently  at  this  time  the  city  which  it 
became  later,  but  a  strong  natural  position,  which  could 
be  easily  defended.  Many  of  them,  however,  had  made 
their  way  to  Amphissa,  at  the  head  of  the  Krissaean  plain, 
not  far  from  Delphi,  passing  thither,  doubtless,  through 
Dorian  territory  by  way  of  the  direct    pass    through    the 

*  In  speaking  of  Doris,  Herodotus  says  :  'h  Se  x'^p'n  avT-rj  iarl 
yuTjTpoTToAis  ActipLeuv  Tuu  iu  TleXoTTouvija-cf.  That  the  land  had  a  Dorian 
population  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  is  undoubtedly  the  case  ;  but  its 
claim  to  be  metropolis  of  the  Dorians  of  the  south  was  in  all  proba- 
bility set  up  by  the  Spartan  authorities,  as  affording  a  convenient 
pretext  for  interference  in  Greek  affairs  north  of  Isthmus.  It  is  probable 
that  this  corner  of  Greece,  of  which  the  Malian  plain  was  the  centre, 
contained  patches  of  various  peoples  which  had  in  different  ages 
traversed  the  peninsula,  or  which  had  been  driven  into  its  mountain 
fastnesses  by  the  passage  of  invaders  : — Dorians,  (Etaeans,  Trachinians, 
etc.,  were  probably  such  remains  of  larger  tribes. 
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mountains  from  Kytinion  to  Amphissa,  which  is  the 
southern  continuation  of  the  Thcrmopyhu-Delphi  route  by 
way  of  the  Asopos  ravine. 

The  destruction  which  the  Persians  wrought  in  Phocis 
was  complete  in  so  far  as  the  plain  was  concerned.  Its 
cities  were  plundered  and  destroyed  ;  and  the  great  oracular 
shrine  at  Abae,  close  to  Hyampolis,  was  robbed  of  its 
treasures  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 

At  Parapotamii  the  plunderers  from  the  plain  would 
meet  with  the  main  force,  which  must  have  come  round  by 
the  Atalanta  route,  to  which  the  destruction  of  Abse  and 
Hyampolis  may  presumably  be  attributed.*  It  was  from 
this  point  that  a  flying  column  was  sent  to  attack  Delphi, 
while  the  mass  of  the  army  held  on  its  way  through  Boeotia. 
The  route  followed  in  the  march  to  Delphi  must  have  been 
the  celebrated  "divided  way"  ((tx''ot»j  6S6g),  made  famous  H. viii.35. 
in  the  myth  of  (Edipus,  for  Herodotus  mentions  that  they 
passed  by  Daulis  and  left  Parnassus  on  their  right.  The 
object  of  this  expedition  was  to  seize  the  immensely 
valuable  offerings  at  the  great  shrine,  and  especially  those 
of  Croesus,  the  Lydian  king. 

The  element  of  the  supernatural  plays  so  large  a  part 
in  the  tale  of  the  adventures  of  this  band  of  plunderers, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  really 
happened.  Some  catastrophe  overtook  them  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Delphi  itself;  and  the  very 
remarkable  physical  characteristics  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  together  with  the  story  in  Herodotus  divested 
of  its  supernatural  element,  render  it  possible  to  hazard  a 
conjecture  as  to  what  was  the  actual  nature  of  this 
catastrophe. 

Delphi  stood  on  a  mere  shelf  of  rock  where  the 
south  slope  of  Parnassus  sinks  into  a  narrow  cleft-like 
valley  more  than  three  thousand  feet  deep.  On  the  north 
a  perpendicular  cliff  of  several   hundred   feet   in   height 

*  Herodotus  seems  from  his  language  to  assume  (viii.  31)  that 
the  whole  army  had  come  south  by  the  Dorian  route.  That  is, 
either  a  mistake  ;  or,  more  probably,  the  impression  his  language 
gives  is  due  to  a  mere  omission.  Few  details  are  given  of  any  part 
of  the  route  of  the  army. 
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overhangs  the  site,  and  continues  both  east  of  it  towards 
Amphissa  until  it  meets  the  valley  which  comes  south 
from  that  town  ;  and  also  westward,  towards  the  modern 
Arachova,  some  two  hours  distant.  South  of  the  town 
the  ground  falls  with  great  steepness  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  Pleistos  valley,  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
below. 
36.  On  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Persians  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Delphi  fled  to  Amphissa,  in  whose  strong 
acropolis,  commanding  the  direct  road  from  Kytinion  and 
the  north,  some  of  the  Phocian  refugees  had  shut  themselves. 
Others,  however,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Corycian  cave  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  above  the  town  ;  and  it  is  to. these 
latter  that  the  quasi-supernatural  disaster  which  overtook 
the  Persians  must  be  attributed.  The  latter,  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Arachova,  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Pronaia 
Athene,  which  lay  outside  and  west  of  the  sacred  precinct, 
beyond  the  ravine  down  which  the  stream  from  the 
Castalian  spring  makes  its  way.  At  this  point  the  road 
would  pass  under  the  cliffs,  and  doubtless  the  refugees  on 
their  summit  rained  a  shower  of  rocks  on  the  advancing 
Persian  band,  who  fled  in  disorder.  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  number  of  the  band,  but,  as  it  was  on  a  mere  plundering 
raid,  it  was  probably  not  large.* 

The  war  had  now  reached  its  most  critical  stage. 

On  the  return  of  the  fleet  from  Artemisium,  the 
Athenians  discovered  the  desertion  which  had  led  to  the 
disaster  at  Thermopylae. 
.  40-  "  They  intended  to  call  a  council  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation, since  their  expectation  had  been  falsified  ;  for  they 
supposed  that  they  would  find  the  Peloponnesians  in  full 
force  in  Bceotia  awaiting  the  barbarians.  They  found 
nothing  of   the   kind  ;   nay,    they   heard    that  they  were 

*  The  position  at  Delphi,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  is  by  no 
means  weak,  provided  Amphissa  be  occupied,  and  the  great  pass  from 
the  north  be  thus  closed.  Under  those  circumstances,  unless  the 
assailant  is  in  a  position  to  land  troops  at  the  head  of  the  Krissaean 
gulf,  the  only  line  of  attack  is  along  this  easily  defensible  path  from 
the  west.  It  is  imaginable  that  Xerxes,  knowing  it  to  be  an  open 
town,  under-estimated  the  difficulty  of  its  capture. 
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fortifying  the  Isthmus  to  the  Feloponnese,  making  its 
salvation  and  defence  their  one  great  object,  and  letting 
the  rest  of  Greece  take  its  chance." 

They  had  evidently  supposed  that  some  large  force 
was  on  its  way  to  Thermopylae  at  the  time  when  the 
disaster  took  place,  and  had  expected  to  find,  at  any 
rate,  an  army  in  Bceotia.  What  they  actually  discovered 
was  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  fortifying  the  Isthmus, 
and  were  concentrating  the  defence  on  that  point.  The 
Peloponnesian  party  had  at  last  shown  its  hand.  Ther- 
mopylae had  been  a  mere  pretence,  an  attempt  to  purchase 
the  aid  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and,  possibly,  of  the 
Northern  States,  at  the  cheapest  rate  possible, — at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  indeed,  than  the  price  which  had  been 
actually  paid.  The  idea  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  this 
time  evidently  was  that  the  Athenians  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that,  as  the  defence  of  so  strong  a  position  as 
Thermopylae  had  been  unsuccessful,  no  other  position 
north  of  the  Isthmus  could  possibly  be  regarded  as 
tenable. 

That  which  the  Athenian  commanders  did  recognize 
was  that,  as  in  their  absence  at  Artemisium  no  sort  of 
attempt  had  been  made  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
either  the  passage  by  Lake  Kopais  or  of  the  Kithaeron- 
Parnes  line  of  mountains,  the  military  situation  must  be, 
perforce,  accepted,  and  their  efforts  must  be  concentrated 
on  inducing  the  allies  to  take  a  sound  view  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  naval  position.  In  its  main  outlines  it  was 
plain  to  the  dullest  intelligence.  The  defence  of  the 
Isthmus  was  as  much,  if  not  more,  dependent  on  the 
fleet  than  that  of  Thermopylae.  If  the  Persians  could 
once  land  troops  in  Argolis,  the  position  at  the  Isthmus 
was  fatally  turned.  The  saving  factor  in  the  situation 
was  that  the  fleet  was  just  as  necessary  an  adjunct  for 
the  Peloponnesian  as  for  the  Northern  policy.  But  when 
it  became  a  question  how  the  fleet  should  act  as  an 
aid  to  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus,  the  decision  was 
by  no  means  so  clear.  The  fighting  on  the  last  day  at 
Artemisium  had  shown  the  danger  of  meeting  a  greatly 
superior  force  on  open  water,  where  the  smaller  fleet  could 
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be  outflanked  ;  and  the  coast  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Isthmus  itself  afforded  no  position  which,  if 
taken  up,  would  guarantee  the  Greek  fleet  from  attack  on 
either  flank.  That  was  evidently  the  ruling  consideration 
which  decided  the  Greeks,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Themistocles,  to  take  up  their  station  in  Salamis  strait. 
But  even  after  that  position  was  taken  up,  Themistocles 
must  have  been  painfully  conscious  that,  if  the  Persians 
chose  to  ignore  the  Greek  fleet  at  Salamis,  and  to  sail 
straight  to  the  Isthmus,  the  situation  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  last  degree. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  in  this  great  war  the 
darkness  before  the  dawn  of  Greek  victory  was  intense. 
The  strategy  which  led  the  Greek  fleet  to  take  its 
station  at  Salamis  was  the  strategy  of  despair.  It  was 
adopted  because  there  was  no  alternative.  The  only 
possibility  of  success  depended  upon  the  Persians  being 
induced  to  attack  the  fleet  in  its  chosen  position  ;  and  this 
accounts  for  the  manifest  anxiety  which  Themistocles 
showed  to  do  everything,  to  run  even  the  risk  of  a  charge 
of  the  grossest  treachery,  in ,  order  to  bring  about  an 
engagement  in  the  strait.  One  thing  favoured  his  design. 
The  Persians  had  shown  at  Artemisium  that  they  intended, 
if  they  could,  not  merely  to  defeat,  but  to  capture  the 
whole  Greek  fleet.  Salamis  strait,  consisting  of  two 
narrow  channels  by  which  the  broad  bay  of  Eleusis 
communicates  with  the  Saronic  gulf,  would  seem  to  them 
a  position  adapted  by  nature  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
purpose  ;  and  it  must  have  been  with  a  view  to  encourage 
them  in  this  idea  that  Themistocles  left  the  western 
channel  unguarded.  He  was  playing  a  desperate  game, 
under  circumstances  which  were,  however,  sufficiently 
desperate  to  justify  it.  The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  suc- 
cess attained  by  it  has  blinded  posterity  to  the  enormous 
risk  which  it  entailed. 

Herodotus  does  not  enlarge  on  the  feelings  of  the 
Athenians  when  they  discovered  what  had  been  going 
on  during  their  absence  at  Artemisium.  They  must  have 
felt  bitterly  that  they  had  been  the  victims  of  a  base 
desertion,    and    they    probably   expressed    their   feelings ; 
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but  nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  tlie  Wcu  is  mort: 
honourable  to  them  than  the  practical  spirit  and  energy 
with  which  they  faced  the  situation.  It  was  indeed  before 
Salamis  rather  than  at  Salamis  that  Athens  saved  Greece. 
"  When  they  learnt  what  had  happened,"  says  Herodotus, 
"they  requested  the  fleet  to  touch  at  Salamis."  They 
appear  to  have  already  made  up  their  minds  what  to  do. 
It  is  probable  that  their  previous  experience  of  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  Peloponnesians  had  prepared  them  for  the 
possibility  of  a  position  such  as  that  in  which  they  found 
themselves.  The  half-fulfilment  of  the  first  oracle  de- 
livered to  them  at  Delphi  was  to  be  accomplished.  The 
population  of  Attica  was  to  be  removed  en  masse  to 
refuges  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Persian  army ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  under  certain  eventualities  the  Athenian 
authorities  were  prepared  to  carry  out  to  the  full  the 
desperate  advice  which  Delphi  had  given  them.  The 
proclamation  of  removal  was  issued,  and  the  people  ofll.viii.41 
Attica  fled  to  various  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Saronic 
gulf,  some  to  ^Egina,  some  to  Salamis,  but  the  majority 
to  Troezen.  The  Athenians  knew  well  that  they  could 
expect  no  mercy  from  the  Persian.  Marathon  had  been 
an  unpardonable  act  of  Ihe  majesie,  for  which  they  would 
have  in  any  case  to  pay  dearly,  and  with  the  very  life- 
blood  of  their  people,  if  they,  as  well  as  the  land,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  power. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  choosing  their  places  of  refuge 
they  were  careful  not  to  give  any  hostages  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  Troezen  was  the  base  of  naval  opera- 
tions. ^Egina  and  Salamis  were  islands.  All  three 
were  therefore  within  reach  of  their  own  powerful  fleet, 
and  out  of  reach  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  at  the 
Isthmus. 

The  news  that  the  fleet  from  Artemisium  had  put  in 
at  Salamis  brought  thither  the  rest  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
which  seems  to  have  been  gathering  for  some  time 
previously  at  the  port  of  Pogon  *  in  Troezen,  near  the 
east  end    of  the   Argolic   peninsula.     The  numbers   now 

*  Pogon  is  an  almost  land-locked  harbour  between  the  island  of 
Kalauria  and  the  mainland. 
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available  were  considerably  larger  than  those  which  had 
fought  at  Artemisium.* 

It  seems  to  be  implied  by  Herodotus'  language,  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  their  addition  would  raise  the  numbers 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  to  two  hundred,  that  the  fifty-three 
Attic  vessels  were  not  part  of  the  original  fleet  at  Arte- 
misium. If  this  be  so,  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
triremes  at  Salamis  is  forty-two.  Some  of  the  original 
contingents,  notably  those  of  the  ^ginetans  and  Lacedae- 
monians, were  increased  ;  and  several  small  contingents  were 


A  Comparison  of  the  Lists  of  Vessels  at  Artemisium 
AND  Salamis  respectively. 

T.  =  trireme ;  P.  =  pentekonters. 


Athenians  (some  Plataeans  inl 
crews  at  Artemisium)      ...J 

Corinthians     

Megareans       

Chalkidians  in  Athenian  ships 

yEginetans       

Sikyonians 

Lacedaemonians         

Epidaurians     ... 

Eretrians  

Troezenians 

Styreans  

Keians...  

Opuntian  Locrians     ... 

Hermionians 

Ambrakiots 

Leukadians      

Naxians  

Kythnians        

Krotonians      

Malians 

Siphnians 

Seriphians       


'             Artemisium. 

Salamis. 

'{;rAte.}.soT. 

180  -Yy 

40  T. 

40  T.*^ 

20  T. 

20  T./ 

20  T. 

20  T.-^ 

18  T. 

30  T./ 

12  T. 

i5T.y; 

10  T. 

16  T.y^ 

8T. 

10  T.x/ 

7T. 

ZT.v/ 

5T. 

5  T.^ 

2  T. 

2T.^ 

i           2  T.  ;  2  P. 

2  T.  ;  2  P.  k^ 

!         7  p. 

— 

ST.y 

— 

7T.v^ 

;                  — 

ST.-' 

— 

4T.^ 

— 

^     I  T.  ;  I  P./ 



I  Ty 

• 

2  p./ 

__ 

I  p./ 

— 

IP.^ 

324  T.  ;  9  P. 

i  366  T.  ;  7  p. 

1 

^schylus  gives  310  as  the  number  of  the  Greek  fleet.  Valuable 
as  is  the  testimony  of  the  poet  with  regard  to  those  incidents  in  the 
battle  which  he  observed  as  an  eye-witness,  his  evidence  on  the  dry 
question  of  numbers  is  not  likely  to  be  exact. 
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added  which  had  not  been  present  at  Artemisium.  The 
almost  absolute  apathy  of  the  Western  States  and  of  Magna 
Grt-Ecia  is  most  marked.  Corcyra  is  unrepresented.*  The 
great  Kroton  sends  but  one  ship.  Had  Salamis  turned 
out  differently,  they  might  have  had  bitter  cause  to  regret 
their  lack  of  patriotism.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  Magna 
Graecia,  and  even  the  towns  of  the  extreme  north-west 
of  Greece,  had  their  attention  distracted  at  this  time  by 
the  immanence  of  the  life-and-death  struggle  between 
Gelo  and  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  Herodotus  makes  one  of  his 
customary  mistakes  in  addition,  putting  the  number  of  the 
fleet,  exclusive  of  pentekonters,  at  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight ;  whereas,  according  to  his  own  list,  it  should 
be  three  hundred  and  sixty-six. f 

As  at  Artemisium,  Eurybiades  commanded  the  fleet. 
The  Athenians,  according  to  Herodotus,  supplied  the  best 
ships. 

Though  the  fleet  had  assembled  at  Salamis,  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  remain  there.  The 
gathering  had  been  designed  to  cover  and  assist  the 
withdrawal  of  the  population  of  Attica.  It  was  quite 
certain  that  there  would  be  a  large  party  in  favour  of 
withdrawal  to  the  Isthmus,  and  the  risks,  which  have 
already  been  pointed  out,  attendant  upon  the  occupation 
of  the  strait  were  so  palpable,  that  they  could  hardly  fail 

*  She  did,  indeed,  send  sixty  vessels,  to  observe,  so  said  the  patriot 
Greeks,  how  the  war  went,  but  not  with  any  intention  of  taking  part 
therein.  The  Corcyrasans'  own  excuse  for  their  non-participation  was 
that  their  fleet  had  been  unable  to  round  Malea. 

t  The  mistake  may  be  that  of  a  manuscript  copyist ;  but  such  mis- 
takes are  so  common  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  that  they  afford  strong 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  historian  was,  like  the  men  of  his  time, 
inaccurate  in  numerical  calculations.     The  mistake  may  be  in  the 
detailed  list.      Pausanias  implies  that  the  ^ginetan  contingent  was  Paus.  ii. 
superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Corinthian,  that  is  to  say,  more  29,  5. 
than  forty.    If  the  number  were  forty-two,  the  total  given  by  Herodotus 
would  be  correct ;  and  it  is  noticeable  in  this  reference  that  he  himself, 
in  speaking  of  the  number  of  ships  which  JEgma.  supplied,  says  :  "  Of  H.viii.46, 
the  islanders  the  ^ginetans  supplied  thirty  ;  they  had  indeed  other 
ships  manned  ;  but  with  thes^  they  were  guarding  their  own  country  ; 
bqt  with  the  thirty  best  sailers  they  fought  at  Salamis," 
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to  afford  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Peloponnesian 
policy. 

After  the  fleet  had  collected,  a  Council  of  War  was  held. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
retiring  to  some  point  off  the  Isthmus.  They  argued 
that  there,  in  case  of  defeat,  they  could  withdraw  to  land 
held  by  their  own  troops,  whereas  a  disaster  at  Salamis 
would  mean  that  they  would  be  blockaded  on  that  not 
very  fruitful  island. 

Before  the  decision  was  taken,  an  Athenian  messenger 
arrived  announcing  that  the  Persian  was  already  committing 
devastation  in  Attica. 

Of  Xerxes'  passage  from  Panopeus,  near  Parapotamii, 

to  Attica,   little    is   told    by    Herodotus.     He    must  have 

H.viii.  50- taken  the  great  route  to  Thebes,  whence,  after  burning 

Thespiae    and   Plataea,    he  probably  made    his   way    into 

Attica  by  the  Dryoskephalae  and  other  passes. 

There  is  a  curious  and  somewhat  self-contradictory  tale 
H.  viii.51.  in  Herodotus  about  what  occurred  in  Athens  itself  at  this 
time.     He  says  that  the  Persians  "came  upon  the  city 
deserted,  but  found  a  few  of  the  Athenians  in  the  temple, 
both  the  temple  stewards  and  (certain)   poor  men,  who, 
having  fortified   the  Acropolis  with  planks,    and   wooden 
(breastworks),    tried    to    defend    themselves    against    the 
assailants.     The  reason  they  had  not  departed  to  Salamis 
was  that  they  had  not  the  means  to  do  so  ;   and,  further- 
more, .  because  they  thought  that  they  had  discovered  the 
meaning  of  the  oracular  response  which  the  Pythian  gave 
them,    namely,  that    the   wooden   wall    should   never   be 
taken,  and  that  this  and  not  the  ships  was  to  be  their  sal- 
vation."    The  historian  then  proceeds  to  give  what   pur- 
ports to  be  a  description  of  a  siege  of  this  fortification. 
The   Persians  took  up  their  position    on  Areopagus,  and 
confined  their  attack  in  the  first  place  to  the  discharge  of 
fire-bearing  arrows  against  the  wooden  wall.    The  besieged 
replied  by  rolling  down  boulder  stones  upon  the  assailants, 
and  "  for  a  long  time  "  Xerxes  was  at  a  loss  how  to  force 
an  entrance.      Finally  a  party  scaled  one  of  the  cliffs  at  an 
unexpected  point,  and  the  Acrop^olis  was  taken,  and  all  its 
defenders  massacred. 
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Such  is,  in  brief,  the  extraordinary  tale. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  story  is  the  account 
of  the  impression  created  in  the  fleet  by  the  news  of  the 
capture. 

"  The  Greeks  at  Salamis,  on  hearing  what  had  happened  to  H.  viii.  56. 
the  Athenian  Acropolis,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  panic,  that  some 
of  the  commanders  did  not  even  wait  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  under  discussion,  but  rushed  to  the  ships,  and  set  sail 
with  intent  to  take  to  flight.  By  those  who  remained  it  was 
decided  to  fight  in  front  of  the  Isthmus." 

The  inconsistency  between  the  description  of  the 
garrison  and  its  defensive  works,  and  the  alarm  created 
by  the  capture  of  the  fortification,  is  so  glaring  as  to 
be  irreconcileable,  and  modern  historians  have  naturally 
been  led  to  form  conjectures  as  to  what  really  took 
place.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  tale  is  merely  a 
reminiscence  of  the  fact  that  some  stragglers  who  had 
remained  in  the  Acropolis  were  slaughtered  by  the 
Persians  after  their  occupation  of  the  city,  an  incident 
exaggerated  in  subsequent  tradition.  This,  if  true,  would 
bring  into  still  higher  relief  the  absurdity  of  the  panic 
in  the  fleet  at  Salamis. 

A  much  more  probable  theory  *  is  that  Herodotus,  so 
far  from  overstating  what  took  place,  has  considerably 
understated  it,  and  that  a  real  defence  was  attempted, 
and  a  serious  disaster  sustained.  This  does,  at  any  rate, 
account  for  two  important  points  in  the  narrative,  (i)  that 
the  defence  was  successful  "  for  a  considerable  time  ; "  (2) 
that  the  panic  caused  was  so  great. 

The  evidence,  other  than  that  of  Herodotus,  as  to  what 
took  place  at  this  time,  aff"ords,  unfortunately,  but  little 
help  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery.  Diodorus,  though 
in  his  account  of  the  actual  battle  of  Salamis  he  makes 
use  of  information  which  is  certainly  not  drawn  from 
Herodotus,  has  in  this  particular  instance  transcribed 
Herodotus'  description  almost  word  for  word. 

The  question  is.  Was  a  garrison  of  any  kind  left  in  the 
Acropolis .'' 

*   By  Professor  J.  W.  Bury. 
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[I.viii.41.  Herodotus  has  already  given  the  words  of  the  procla- 
mation for  the  desertion  of  Attica :  "  The  Athenians  shall 
dispose  their  children  and  households  in  any  place  of  safety 
Arist.  they  can."  Aristotle  says  that  the  Areopagus  assisted  the 
p^!.^.^"'  citizens  with  a  vote  of  eight  drachmas  apiece.  Plutarch 
pjyf  speaks  of  a  psephism   proposed   by   Themistocles  to  the 

Them.  10.  effect  that  (i)  the  city  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  Athene  ; 
(2)  all  able-bodied  persons  should  embark  on  board  the 
fleet  ;  (3)  the  rest  of  the  population  should  save  itself 
where  it  could. 

It  has  been   suggested   that   Plutarch  is  here  guilty  of 

A.gainst      ^^  historical  error,  (i)   because   Herodotus   says   nothing 

this  cf.       about  embarkation  on  board  the  triremes  ;  (2)  because  this 

73.    *  *     embarkation   is   incredible,   since   the   triremes   had   their 

complements  already,  and  an  addition  to  their  crews  would 

have  been  an  embarrassment.     It  is  concluded  therefore 

[i.  viii.  95.  that  the  land  army  did   not  as  a  whole  embark.     Some 

hoplites  were  posted  at  Salamis  ;  but  there  is  reason,  so  it 

is  urged,  to  suspect   that  part  of  the  army  was   left  at 

Athens. 

It  is  plain  that,  on  the  evidence  available,  any  con- 
jecture must  involve  its  maker  in  certain  difficulties.  In 
the  present  instance  one  important  objection  immediately 
arises: — no  adequate  motive  can  be  urged  for  the  suppression 
of  the  truth,  if  this  conjecture  represents  it.  Had  such  a 
disaster  overtaken  a  considerable  ^Athenian  force,  would 
not  Herodotus,  who  is  anxious  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence the  sufferings  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Athenians  in 
this  war,  have  seized  upon  so  noteworthy  an  example  in 
point }  Again,  what  conceivable  object  was  to  be  gained 
under  the  circumstances  by  garrisoning  the  Acropolis } 
Furthermore,  taking  the  history  of  the  war  as  related,  is  it 
in  the  slightest  degree  likely  that  the  Persians  could,  even 
by  surprise,  have  taken  such  a  position  when  defended 
by  any  considerable  number  of  Greek  hoplites  .?  It  is 
improbable  to  the  last  degree. 

But  the  rejection  of  this  theory  does  not  lead  to 
any  positive  results  in  the  elucidation  of  the  story.  Hero- 
dotus has  manifestly  exaggerated  or  understated  some 
detail  of  it. 
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His  expression  that  the  siege  lasted  "  a  considerable 
time  "  is  not  perhaps  to  be  taken  as  being  more  precise 
than  such  expressions  are  in  ordinary  language.  It  may 
have  been  that  some  enthusiasts  or  belated  citizens  did 
conceive  the  idea  that  they  could  defend  themselves,  and 
possibly  their  property,  in  that  remarkable  stronghold 
until  the  danger  was  overpast,  and  that,  considering  the 
resources  at  their  disposal,  they  did  hold  out  for  "  a  con- 
siderable time."  It  may  be  that  "  the  considerable  time  " 
was  inserted  by  the  historian  to  emphasize  the  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle  against  fate,  as  represented  by  the  oracle. 
"  It  was  fated,"  he  says,  "  in  accordance  with  the  oracle, 
that  the  whole  of  continental  Attica  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persian." 

But  how  is  the  panic  in  the  fleet  at  Salamis  to  be 
accounted  for  .?  The  tale  at  Artemisium  may  suggest  a 
solution.  Herodotus  shows  himself  very  eager  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  difficulty  which  Athens  had  in  keep- 
ing the  courage  of  the  other  Greeks  to  its  sticking  point ; 
and  this  description  of  the  panic  and  the  consequent  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  to  the  Isthmus  is  identical  in  species 
with  the  frequent  references  in  the  Artemisium  story  to 
withdrawals  or  intended  withdrawals  either  to  Chalkis  or 
to  Mid  Greece.  Doubtless  these  stories  do  rest  on  a  very 
solid  basis  of  fact,  though  in  themselves  exaggerated. 
The  Peloponnesians  seem  to  have  displayed  an  almost 
feverish  anxiety  to  remove  the  defence  to  the  Isthmus. 

The  near  approach  of  the  crisis  in  the  war  brings  into 
peculiar  prominence  the  man  who  was  destined  to  play  the 
greatest  part  in  it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  otherwise  than 
strange  that  a  historian  so  fair-minded  as  Herodotus  should 
up  to  this  point  in  his  narrative  have  minimized  the  share 
which  this  remarkable  man  must  have  taken  in  determin- 
ing the  course  of  the  Greek  operations  previous  to  Salamis. 
And  yet,  even  from  his  account  of  the  war,  it  is  evident 
that  Themistocles  had  been  most  prominent  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Greek  strategy  had  been  due  to  Athenian 
initiative.  He  had  commanded  the  contingent  sent  to 
Thessaly  ;  he  had  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  .^at 
Artemisium.     In   both   cases   the    adoption    of  a   line   of 
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defence  so  far  north  of  Peloponnesus  must  have  been  due  to 
Athenian  influence  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
Themistocles  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  responsible  for 
the  direction  in  which  that  influence  made  itself  felt.  In 
Thessaly  there  had  indeed  been  a  passive  failure,  and 
Artemisium  had  not  been  a  success.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  Athenians  did  not  attribute  the 
lack  of  success  to  Themistocles,  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  place  themselves  so  entirely  in  his 
hands  as  they  did  at  the  time  of  Salamis.  Probably  the 
true  significance  of  Thermopylae  was  ah'eady  surmised,  if 
not  understood,  at  Athens,  soon  after  the  fleet  returned 
-'■'— ^rom  Artemisium.  '' 

Herodotus  seems  never  to  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  character  of  Themistocles  into  its  true  perspective.  It 
is  possible  that  the  tales  told  in  after-time  of  his  financial 
trickeries  prejudiced  the  honest  old  historian  against  him. 
Throughout  his  history  he  shows  himself  an  admirer  of 
moral  rather  than  intellectual  greatness  ;  and  this  disposition 
on  his  part  would  inevitably  tend  to  obscure  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  qualities  of  one  whom  tradition  represented 
to  him  as  guilty  of  a  most  serious  form  of  moral  weakness. 
Whence  he  drew  the  tradition  he  followed  is  another 
question.  It  may  be  that  during  his  sojourn  in  Athens 
he  was  associated  with  the  political  heirs  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Themistocles,  and,  if  so,  it  may  be  certain  that 
he  would  hear  little  to  Themistocles'  credit,  and  much  that 
was  false  to  his  discredit.  Still  the  tradition  as  to  this 
peculiarly  bad  characteristic  of  the  man  was  very  prevalent ; 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  the  unanimity  of  the 
testimony  of  after-time  was  founded  on  no  sounder  basis 
than  inimical  party  tradition.  It  is,  then,  possible  that 
there  was  a  real  groundwork  of  truth  in  the  accusations 
which  Herodotus  brings  against  Themistocles,  though  the 
undue  emphasis  which  the  historian  lays  on  this  side  of 
the  man's  character  renders  it  also  probable  that,  if  true, 
the  accusations  are  not  unexaggerated. 

At  the  same  time,  the  complete  assumption  of  this 
truth  is  difficult,  in  view  of  the  silence,  of  Thucydides  on 
the    matter.     It    is  plain  that   he   considered   the  charges 
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sufficiently  groundless  to  be  ignored,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  course  of  his  history  forced  him  to  recount 
the  least  savoury  portion  of  the  great  man's  career.  Nor 
can  it  be  assumed  that  the  historian's  judgment  was  warped 
by  party  considerations.  Such  obliquities  as  are  discernible 
in  the  biographical  details  in  his  history  are  clearly  trace- 
able to  personal  rather  than  party  enmities.  It  is  manifest 
that  he  had  an  intense  admiration  for  Themistocles' 
intellectual  capacity  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  after-times 
that  the  second  great  historian  of  the  fifth  century  was  led 
by  circumstances  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  character  of 
perhaps  the  most  able  man  which  the  century  produced — 
a  picture  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  first  historian,  had 
never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  preliminary  sketches, 
not  artistically  connected,  never  completed,  and  never 
perhaps  intended  to  be  so.  It  is  really  the  written  judgment 
of  Thucydides  which  has  enabled  posterity  to  understand 
the  influence  of  Themistocles  at  this  most  critical  period 
of  Greek  history,  when  the  land  was  faced  by  circumstances 
of  a  magnitude  far  outstripping  the  narrow  bounds  01 
^Greek  experience.  When  the  knowledge  of  experience  — 
cannot  compass  the  situation,  the  intuition  of  genius  is  the 
only  possible  means  by  which  the  situation  may  be  success- 
fully met.  And,  if  Thucydides  is  to  be  believed,  it  was 
this  special  and  most  rare  quality  which  Themistocles 
possessed  in  such  a  remarkable  degree. 

"  Themistocles  was  a  man  who  displayed  genius  in  the  most  t.  i.  138. 
unmistakable  way,  and  in  this  respect  calls  for  admiration  in 
a  (special  and  unparalleled  manner.  For  by  his  native  intel- 
lectual power,  unaided  by  study  or  by  the  teaching  of  experience, 
he  was  capable  of  giving  the  ablest  opinion  in  emergencies  only 
admitting  of  the  briefest  consideration,  and  was  skilled  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  upon  coming  events  even  to  the  most  distant 
future.  Whatever  came  within  the  range  of  his  practice,  he  could 
explain ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  on 
that  which  lay  beyond  his  experience.  He  possessed  a  peculiar 
power  of  foresight  into  the  good  and  evil  of  the  uncertain  future. 
Speaking  generally,  by  the  very  power  of  his  genius,  in  spite  of 
the  slightness  of  his  application,  he  was  unsurpassed  in  devising 
intuitively  what  was  reqtiired  in  an.  emergency." 
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Such  is  Thucydides*  description  of  the  man,  delivered 
more  than  sixty  years  after  Salamis,  when  his  cool  judg- 
ment, unaffected  by  political  controversy,  which  had  in 
the  interval  wholly  changed  its  ground,  could  sift  without 
passion  and  without  prejudice  the  evidence  that  he  found 
in  existence  in  his  own  time.  Themistocles  may  have 
been  dishonest ;  but  Thucydides  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  satisfied  that  he  was  so  ;  and,  that  being  the  case,  the 
modern  world  may  well  have  some  doubts  upon  the 
subject. 

Apart  from  the  charges  of  dishonesty,  Herodotus  shows 
a  tendency  to  discount  the  merit  of  Themistocles  in  pro- 
posing the  design  which  led  to  the  great  victory.  A 
previous  example  of  the  same  tendency  has  been  noticed 
in  the  reference  which  the  historian  makes  to  the  proposal 
to  allot  the  surplus  from  the  mines  at  Laurion  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet.  It  is  there  implied  that  Themistocles 
did  not  act  with  the  foresight  with  which  he  was  credited  ; 
that  the  proposal  had  reference  to  the  war  with  ^gina, 
and  not  to  any  foreseen  invasion  from  the  side  of  Persia. 
It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  Herodotus'  allegation  is  most 
certainly  mistaken.  The  Persian  design  of  revenging 
Marathon,  conceived  before  the  death  of  Darius  in  485, 
cannot  have  been  a  secret ;  and  the  mere  size  of  the  fleet 
proposed  renders  it  extremely  unlikely  that  Athens  would 
^have  assented  to  the  expense  it  involved,  merely  for  the 
purposes  of  an  attack  on  a  state  which  could  only  place 
one-fifth  of  the  number  of  ships  in  commission. 

The  allegation  of  Herodotus  in  the  present  instance  is 
equally  unconvincing. 

He  describes  the  panic,  as  he  asserts  it  to  have  been, 

Note  on  Translation  of  T.  i.  138,  3,  koi  oure  Trpo/maOiov 
eg  avrrfv  ovclv  ovt  tTrijuaOwv. 

The  translation  I  have  adopted  follows  in  its  main 
lines  that  of  Croiset  in  his  edition  of  Thucydides,  to  which 
attention  is  called  in  M.  Hauvette's  work  on  Herodotus. 
"  Le  genie  naturel  de  Themistocle  ne  devait  rien  ni  a 
I'etude  prealable  ni  a  cette  autre  sorte  d'etude  qui  sort  de 
Texperience,  et  surtout  de  I'experience  malheureuse." 
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caused  by  the  fall  of  Athens,  and  the  consequent  decision 
to  withdraw  the  fleet  to  the  Isthmus,  and  implies  that 
Themistocles  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  with- 
drawal. "On  Themistocles  coming  on  board  his  ship,  H.viii.  57 
Mnesiphilos,  an  Athenian,  asked  him  what  had  been 
decided  by  the  council."  On  learning  from  him  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  put  out  to  the  Isthmus  and  fight  for 
the  Peloponnese,  he  prophesied  that  the  whole  force  would 
break  up,  and  Greece  come  to  ruin.  He  also  advised 
Themistocles  to  do  all  he  could  to  dissuade  Eurybiades 
from  a  design  so  disastrous.  The  animus  of  the  story  is 
shown  by  the  assertion  that  Themistocles  went  on  board 
the  commander's  vessel,  and  used  these  arguments  as  his 
own.  Of  this  Mnesiphilos  more  is  told  in  Plutarch,  piut. 
He  represents  him  to  have  been  the  political  tutor  ofl'^^e"i- 
Themistocles,  and  says  that  some  people  attributed  to 
Mnesiphilos  much  for  which  Themistocles  got  credit  with 
the  general  public.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  people 
who  took  this  view  were  not  unconnected  with  the  various 
other  stories  current  in  later  times  to  Themistocles'  dis- 
credit. The  story  in  Herodotus  is  in  itself  not  free  from 
improbability,  and  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  author's 
own  account  of  the  battle  shows  to  have  been  the  reason 
for  fighting  in  the  strait,  namely,  the  desire  to  engage  the 
numerically  superior  fleet  in  a  channel  where  its  greater 
numbers  would  be  of  but  little  avail.  The  last  fight  at 
Artemisium  had  probably  taught  the  Greeks  a  lesson  to 
whose  significance  they  could  not  shut  their  eyes  ;  at  any 
rate,  in  the  then  state  of  feeling,  it  must  have  been  a  very 
powerful  and  compelling  motive  which  induced  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  contingents  to  abide  at  Salamis.  The  tale  of 
Mnesiphilos  supplies  none  such.  The  argument  as  to  the 
break-up  of  the  defence  is  palpably  weak.  There  would 
be  infinitely  more  fear  of  a  dissolution  of  the  naval  force 
in  case  Salamis  were  chosen  as  the  scene  of  battle,  than 
if  it  were  determined  to  fight  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Isthmus,  the  very  determination  for  which 
the  Peloponnesian  party  had  been  intriguing  ever  since 
the  war  began. 

This  tale  of  Mnesiphilos  is  so  suspicious  that  it  cannot 
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be  regarded  as  reliable  history.  Herodotus  seems  himself 
to  have  been  aware  that  it  would  convey  an  impression  of 
improbability  when  read  beside  the  other  tale  of  the 
motive  which  Themistocles  urged  for  fighting  in  the 
strait ;  for  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  truth  of  the  two 
stories. 

In  his  private  interview  with  Eurybiades,  Themistocles, 
so  he  says,  adopted  as  his  own  the  argument  suggested 
by  Mnesiphilos,  and  with  its  aid  so  far  persuaded  that 
much  vexed  but  apparently  honest  patriot  of  the  in- 
advisability  of  the  decision  to  which  the  Council  of  War 
had  recently  come,  that  he  consented  to  call  another 
meeting  to  reconsider  the  subject.  This  was  the  famous 
meeting  at  which  the  fate  of  Greece  was  decided  ;  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  the  crises  of  great  historical  tragedies,  later  tradition 
did  not  allow  the  incidents  of  the  situation  to  lose 
dramatic  force  in  the  telling.  Though  the  dramatic  element 
is  not  absent  from  Herodotus'  version,  it  gives  a  strong  im- 
pression of  being  in  the  main  a  true  account  of  what  took 
place.  The  historian  seems  to  have  exercised  a  powerful 
self-control  over  himself  in  writing  the  account  of  what  he 
knew  well  to  have  been  the  most  critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  his  race  ;  and  he  has,  in  consequence,  succeeded 
in  making  his  description  of  this  gathering  of  the  Greek 
commanders  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  his  history. 

"And  when  they  had  assembled,  before  Eurybiades  put  the 
[-1.  viii.  59.  question  about  which  he  had  called  the  generals  together,  The- 
mistocles spoke  long  and  earnestly.  As  he  was  speaking  the 
Corinthian  commander,  Adeimantos,  the  son  of  Okytos,  said  :  '  At 
the  games,  Themistocles,  those  who  start  too  soon  are  scourged.' 
But  he,  justifying  his  action,  answered,  '  Yes,  and  those  left  at  the 
post  do  not  win  the  prize.'  On  this  occasion  his  retort  to  the 
Corinthian  was  mild  in  character ;  but  to  Eurybiades  he  did  not 
use  his  previous  arguments,  to  the  effect  that  the  fleet,  if  it  left 
Salamis,  would  disperse ;  for  in  the  presence  of  the  aUies  it  did  not 
become  him  to  accuse  any  one.  He  relied  on  a  different  argument, 
and  spoke  as  follows :  '  The  salvation  of  Greece  is  in  your  hands 
if  you  be  persuaded  by  me  to  remain  and  give  battle  in  this  place, 
and  do  not  yield  to  those  here  present  who  urge  you  to  remove 
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the  fleet  to  the  Isthmus.  Hear  now  and  judge  between  the  two 
plans.  If  you  engage  off  the  Isthmus  you  will  fight  in  the  open 
sea,  and  it  is  highly  inexpedient  for  us  to  put  out  thither,  because 
our  ships  are  heavier  and  fewer  in  number ;  and,  again,  you  will 
lose  Salamis,  Megara,  and  ^gina,  even  if  we  are  successful  in 
other  respects.  For  the  Persians'  land  army  will  accompany  their 
fleet,  and  so  you  will  be  responsible  for  bringing  them  to  the 
Peloponnese,  and  will  place  the  whole  of  Greece  in  peril.  But  if 
you  do  as  I  say,  you  will  find  the  following  great  advantages  in  my 
plan.  In  the  first  place,  by  engaging  in  the  strait  with  few  ships 
against  many,  we  shall  win  a  great  victory,  if  the  war  takes  the 
course  that  may  be  expected;  for  it  is  in  our  favour  to  fight  in 
the  narrow  seas,  just  as  it  is  in  their  favour  to  fight  in  the  open. 
Again  Salamis,  in  which  we  have  deposited  our  wives  and  children, 
will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And  there  is  this 
further  advantage  in  the  plan,  and  one  by  which  you  set  most  store. 
Whether  you  remain  here,  or  whether  you  fight  at  the  Isthmus, 
you  will  be  just  as  much  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and 
you  will  not,  if  you  are  wise,  attract  the  enemy  towards  the  Pelo- 
ponnese. If  matters  turn  out  as  I  expect,  and  we  win  a  naval 
battle,  the  barbarians  will  never  reach  the  Isthmus,  nor  advance 
further  than  Attica,  but  will  retire  in  disorder :  and  we  shall  be 
the  gainers  by  the  salvation  of  Megara,  ^Egina,  and  Salamis,  at  which, 
according  to  an  oracle,  we  should  defeat  the  foe.  When  men  form 
reasonable  plans  they  usually  succeed ;  but  if  they  form  unreason- 
able ones,  the  god  refuses  to  fall  in  with  human  fancies.'  When 
Themistocles  had  made  this  speech,  the  Corinthian  Adeimantos 
again  attacked  him,  bidding  him  hold  his  peace,  as  he  had  no 
fatherland,  and  protesting  against  Eurybiades  putting  the  vote  for 
one  who  had  no  state  to  represent ;  for  he  urged  that  Themistocles 
should  show  of  what  state  he  was  envoy,  before  he  gave  his  vote 
with  the  rest.  The  point  of  this  reproach  was  that  Athens  had 
been  captured  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  foe.  On  this  occasion 
Themistocles  spoke  both  long  and  bitterly  against  him  and  the 
Corinthians,  and  demonstrated  that  the  Athenians  had  a  State  and 
country  more  powerful  than  that  of  Corinth,  so  long  as  two  hundred 
ships  were  manned  by  them ;  for  none  of  the  Greeks  could  resist 
their  attack. 

"  After  this  declaration  he  appealed  to  Eurybiades,  speaking 
more  earnestly  (than  before).  '  If  you,'  he  said,  '  remain  here 
and  play  the  man,  all  will  be  well ;  but  if  not,  you  will  bring  about 
the  overthrow  of  Hellas.  For  the  decision  of  the  war  lies  with 
the  fleet.     Therefore  be  persuaded  by  me. 
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"  '  But  if  you  do  not  do  this,  we  will  take  our  families  and  go  as 
we  are  to  Siris  in  Italy,  which  is  our  land  of  old,  and  the  oracles 
say  is  fated  to  be  colonized  by  us.  You,  when  bereft  of  such 
allies  as  we  have  been,  will  remember  my  words.' 

"After  this  speech  of  Themistocles  Eurybiades  changed  his 
mind.  My  own  view  is  that  he  did  so,  fearing  lest  the  Athenians 
should  desert  them  if  he  took  the  fleet  to  the  Isthmus ;  for  if  the 
Athenians  departed,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  was  incapable  of 
facing  the  enemy.  He  decided  therefore  to  remain,  and  give 
battle  there." 

There  are  very  noteworthy  points  about  this  remarkable 
narrative.  Despite  his  prejudice  against  Themistocles, 
Herodotus  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was 
responsible  for  the  fleet  remaining  at  Salamis.  Though 
the  language  of  the  story  does  not  make  it  quite  clear, 
the  remarks  of  Themistocles  which  provoked  the  first 
retort  of  Adeimantos,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of 
individual  exhortation  to  the  various  commanders  before 
the  formal  meeting  opened.  Apparently,  the  first  step  in 
the  regular  Council  of  War  was  a  statement  made  by  the 
president  of  the  question  to  be  discussed. 

Herodotus  is  at  special  pains  to  mention  that  the 
argument  suggested  by  Mnesphilos  was,  of  set  purpose,  not 
employed  upon  the  present  occasion. 

It  may  be  observed  that  if  that  argument  had  any 
applicability  at  all,  it  could  only  be  to  the  ^ginetans  and 
Megareans,  whose  lands  would  be  exposed  to  the  Persian 
in  case  the  decision  to  retire  to  the  Isthmus  were  persisted 
in.  They  had  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  cause  than  the 
Athenians  had  to  wish  the  fleet  to  remain  at  Salamis, 
therefore  the  reason  given  for  the 'omission  of  the  argument, 
namely,  that  Themistocles  did  not  wish  to  accuse  any  one, 
is  highly  improbable.  Had  there  been  any  soundness  in 
it,  had  it,  indeed,  ever  been  used,  the  ^ginetans  and 
Megareans  would  have  recked  little  of  being  charged  with 
a  desire  to  defend  their  own  homes,  if  the  charge  had 
supplied  an  argument  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy 
which  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  them. 

The  almost  vindictive  opposition  of  the  Corinthian 
admiral    to    Themistocles    is    not    the    least    remarkable 
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feature  in  the  tale.  It  will  be  remembered  that  something 
of  a  like  kind  had  occurred  at  Artemisium.  When  Themis- 
tocles,  at  the  request  of  the  Euboeans,  advocated  the  reten- 
tion of  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  it  was  not  merely  with 
Eurybiades,  but  also  with  the  Corinthian  admiral,  that  he 
had  to  deal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  tales,  which  were 
calculated  in  after-time  to  cast  discredit  on  the  behaviour 
of  the  Corinthians  at  this  crisis,  were  invented  at  the 
period,  later  in  the  century,  when  Corinth  was  in  the 
forefront  of  hostility  to  Athens.  It  is,  however,  very 
possible  that  the  seeds  of  that  hostility  had  been  already 
sown,  and  were  bearing  fruit  in  480.  The  evidence  obtain- 
able from  the  remains  of  this  period  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Sicily  and  in  Magna  Graecia,  make  it  clear  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  early  years  of  the  fifth 
century,  of  the  great  trading  cities  of  Greece  proper,  Corinth 
and  Athens  divided  between  them  the  lion's  share  of  the 
trade  with  the  West.  There  had,  no  doubt,  been  a  rivalry 
between  the  two  ;  but  up  to  a  certain  point  it  had  been  of 
a  peaceful  character,  neither  party  being  strong  enough  to 
establish  a  supremacy  over  the  other.  Still,  in  the  twenty 
years  preceding  the  war,  the  changes  in  the  coinage  system 
of  Sicily  seem  to  indicate  that  Athens  had  been  for  some 
time  gaining  ground.  That  there  was,  however,  no  rupture 
in  the  peaceful,  or  even  friendly,  relations  between  the 
two  towns  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Corinth  actually 
aided  Athens  in  one  of  her  wars  with  ^gina  by  the  loan 
of  ships. 

It  is  calculated  that  this  loan  of  ships  was  made  about 
the  year  498.*  Corinth,  the  Venice  of  Greece,  was  a 
trading  state  pure  and  simple  ;  and  trade  questions  must 
have  had  a  preponderating  influence  on  her  policy.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
she  regarded  ^gina  as  a  more  formidable  trade  rival  than 
Athens.  One  cause  for  this  suggests  itself.  The  naval 
power  of  yEgina  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
superior  to  that  of  Athens,  as  the  loan  of  vessels  shows ; 
and  a  trade   rival   is  a  much  more  serious  competitor  if 

*  Macan,  Herod,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  "  Athens  and  ^gina." 
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backed  by  naval  power  than  if  working  on  the  lines  of 
purely  peaceful  competition.  The  next  twenty  years, 
however,  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  relative 
circumstances  of  the  three  states,  ^gina  had  suffered 
severely  in  a  war  with  Athens,  which  took  place  in  the 
decade  intervening  between  Marathon  and  Salamis.  The 
naval  power  of  Athens  had,  on  the  other  hand,  enormously 
increased  from  the  moment  when,  in  or  about  484,  the 
Athenians  began  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
and  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  of  Laurion  to 
the  building  of  a  fleet,  the  like  of  which  Greece  had  never 
seen  at  the  command  of  any  single  one  of  her  States. 
This  is  the  probable  cause  of  the  original  growth  of  that 
enmity  between  Corinth  and  Athens  which  was  to  bear 
fruit  later  in  the  century  ;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
attitude  of  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  Great  War. 

Themistocles'  first  speech  consists  of  an  argument ; 
his  second  of  a  threat ;  but,  as  Herodotus  points  out,  the 
second  was  delivered  under  the  influence  of  the  anger  he 
felt  at  the  injustice  of  the  taunt  which  Adeimantos  had 
hurled  against  himself  and  his  countrymen.  Never  was 
anger  more  justifiable.  The  necessity  for  the  removal^ 
of  the  population  had  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
the  Peloponnesian  land  forces  at  the  Isthmus  had  made 
no  preparation  whatever  to  defend  Attica  during  the  time 
at  which  the  fleet  was  at  Artemisium. 

One  part  of  the  argument  is  very  striking,  because  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  passage  in  Plerodotus  which  gives  an 
indication  of  what  must  have  been  of  necessity  the  case, — 
the  dependence  of  the  Persian  army  on  the  fleet.  Themis- 
tocles points  out  to  the  Greeks  that,  if  they  keep  the 
Persian  fleet  at  Salamis,  the  Persian  army  can  never  reach 
the  Isthmus,  or  even  invade  the  Megarid.  More  he  does 
not  say  on  this  point,  because  he  evidently  assumed  that 
his  hearers  would  understand  him.  If  the  situation  be 
considered,  the  only  interpretation  which  they  could  put 
upon  his  words  was  that  the  difficulty  of  commissariat  would, 
under  those  circumstances,  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  Persian  advance.  Their  army,  after  crossing  Kithaeron, 
had  left  the  rich    lands  of  Greece,  the   plains  of  Boeotia. 
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and  Thessaly,  behind  it.  It  might,  indeed,  have  reached 
the  Isthmus ;  but  the  maintenance  of  it  even  for  a  brief 
period  in  a  region  which  could  afford  but  little  sustenance, 
and  which  was  peculiarly  inaccessible  by  land  from  the 
North,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  great  and  difficult 
ridge  of  Geraneia,  would  become  an  impossibility.* 


Note  07t  the  AntJiorities  for  the  Account  of  Salamis. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis  without  giving  some  short  explanation 
of  the  views  on  the  subject  which  the  author  has  thought 
fit  to  adopt,  since  they  differ  fundamentally  from  those 
which  are  put  forward  in  the  best-known  modern  histories 
of  Greece.  The  historians  of  the  last  generation  do  not 
seem  to  have  recognized  that  the  details  of  the  battle  as 
given  by  Herodotus  present  any  difficulty  of  a  serious 
character.  His  account  was  accepted  as  correct,  against 
all  other  extant  evidence  on  the  subject,  which  was  treated 
as  either  worthless  or  of  inferior  authority. 

Apart  from  chance  references  in  other  writers,  which 
are  either  mere  commonplaces  or  historically  valueless,  the 
evidence  available  is  supplied  by  four  authors, — yEschylus, 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch.  Those  who  adopt 
Herodotus'  views  regard  the  evidence  of  the  other  three 
authors  as  being,  for  various  reasons,  unreliable. 

In  the  case  of  ^schylus,  the  obvious  objection  is  that 
he  was  a  poet,  and  that  all  the  evidence  he  gives  is  con- 
tained in  the  "  Persae."  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied 
that  this  objection  would,  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
be  a  very  strong  one,  were  ^Eschylus  merely  giving  a 
poetical  account  of  a  most  dramatic  scene,  the  description 

*  Note  on  the  Reference  to  Siris  in  Theniistocles'  Speech. — The 
reference  to  Siris  inevitably  suggests  that  this  reported  passage  in 
Theinistocles'  speech  is  an  invention  of  later  date  arising  from  the 
colonization  of  Thurii  in  or  about  443.  The  rapid  growth  of  Athenian 
trade  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  its  peculiar  develop- 
ment along  the  western  route,  render  it  possible,  however,  that  an 
idea  of  settlement  on  or  near  the  deserted  city  of  Sybaris  may  have 
been  long  anterior  to  the  actual  settlement,  and  may  have  been  mooted 
even  before  480.  If  Plutarch  is  to  be  believed,  Themistocles  had 
direct  relations  with  Corcyra,  and  gave  the  name  of  Sybaris  to  one, 
and  the  name  of  Italia  to  the  other  of  his  daughters  (Plut.  Them.  32). 

2   B 
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of  which  he  derived  from  others.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  poet  was  actually  present  as  a  combatant 
on  board  the  Greek  fleet,  it  is  manifest  that  his  narrative, 
though  cast  in  the  poetical  form,  cannot  be  ignored  by 
the  historian.  One  element  in  it,  at  any  rate,  must  be 
reckoned  with :  the  stated  facts  of  the  author's  personal 
observation.  These  are,  indeed,  few  in  number,  but  it  so 
happens  that  they  are  of  very  great  importance  ;  nor  are 
they  of  a  character  such  as  might  suggest  that  they  had 
been  modified  in  any  way  for  dramatic  purposes. 

The  evidence  of  Diodorus  is  ignored  by  modern 
authorities  simply  on  the  ground  that  that  author  is  so 
notoriously  unreliable.  That  such  is  the  case,  no  one  who 
knows  his  work  would  care  to  deny  ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
treat  the  whole  of  his  work  as  unsound,  and  to  say,  as 
has  been  said  by  one  eminent  authority,  that  whenever 
the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  respectively 
differs  on  any  particular  point,  that  of  Herodotus  is  to  be 
unhesitatingly  preferred. 

In  the  present  case,  Plutarch  may,  for  the  most  part, 
be  ignored.  His  evidence  is  secondhand  of  the  second- 
hand ;  and  most  details  given  by  him  which  are  not  found 
in  any  one  of  the  three  first-mentioned  authorities  are 
either  unimportant,  highly  suspicious,  or  demonstrably 
wrong. 

The  rejection  of  Herodotus'  account  of  the  tactics 
pursued  by  the  two  fleets  rests  on  two  grounds : — 

(i)  The  evidence  of  the  eye-witness  ^schylus,  which 
is  quite  irreconcileable  with  Herodotus'  description. 

(2)  Objections  of  a  most  important  character  which 
must  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has 
seen  the  strait,  and  might  well  be  suggested  to  any  one 
who  possesses  a  reliable  map  of  it. 

In  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Professor  Goodwin,  in  an 
article  on  "  Salamis  "  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archceological 
InstiUite  of  America,  1882-83,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  serious  difficulties  involved,  not,  as  he  thought,  in 
Herodotus'  account,  but  rather  in  the  interpretation  which 
later  historians  had  put  upon  it. 

As  the  main  basis  of  his  argument  he  enunciated  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  evidence  of  ^Eschylus  into  serious 
consideration  ;  he  laid  it  down,  indeed,  that  that  evidence, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  plainly  drawn  from  personal  observation, 
must  be  regarded  as  superior  in  authority  to  any  evidence 
on  the  same  point  contained  in  other  extant  descriptions 
of  the  fight.     I  venture  to  think  that,  in  so  doing.  Professor 
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Goodwin  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  study 
of  a  great  chapter  in  Ancient  History. 

He  further  argued  that  the  discrepancies  between 
iEschyhis  and  Herodotus  are  apparent  and  not  real,  and 
are  due  to  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  Herodotus' 
narrative. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  second 
part  of  Professor  Goodwin's  proposition.  My  belief  is  that 
the  modern  historians  have  correctly  interpreted  Herodotus' 
account ;  and  that,  so  far  as  his  evidence  is  concerned,  the 
mistake  is  in  the  evidence,  and  not  in  the  interpretation 
of  it. 

Though  the  detail  must  be  reserved  for  discussion 
when  the  incidents  of  the  fight  come  to  be  examined  in 
detail,  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  understanding  of  the 
problem  involved,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  line  of 
argument  which  will  be  followed. 

It  is  generally  agreed — in  fact,  the  evidence  is  unanimous 
on  this  point — that  the  Persians  drew  up  their  fleet  in 
some  way  so  as  to  block  the  eastern  end  of  the  Salamis 
strait  ;  though  the  way  in  which  they  did  this  is  disputed. 
But  the  main  points  in  dispute  are : — 

(i)  As  to  the  locality  of  the  part  of  the  other  end  of 
the  strait  which  they  blocked  so  as  to  prevent  the  Greek 
fleet  from  escaping,  viz.  whether  it  was  the  narrow  portion 
of  the  eastern  strait  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  bay 
of  Eleusis,  or  whether  it  was  the  strait  between  Salamis 
island  and  the  Megarid  coast. 

(2)  As  to  the  position  of  the  Persian  fleet,  especially 
at  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

The  scheme  of  the  battle  given  in  nearly  all  the 
modern  histories  of  Greece,  represents  the  Persian  fleet 
as  drawn  up  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  along  the 
Attic  coast,  from  the  narrows  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Eleusis  almost  to  the  mouth  of  Piraeus  harbour,  while 
the  Greek  fleet  is  opposite,  extending  from  a  point  some 
way  north  of  the  island  of  St.  George  almost  to  the  end 
of  Kynosura  {vide  Grote,  etc.). 

I  notice  that  this  scheme  has  been  adhered  to  in 
various  histories  of  Greece  which  are  either  new  or  have  been 
re-edited  since  Professor  Goodwin's  article  was  published. 

The  objections  to  it  which  Professor  Goodwin  urged 
seem  to  me  so  strong  that  I  am  surprised  that  the  scheme 
is  still  adhered  to  by  great  authorities  on  Greek  history. 
The  reason  for  this  adherence  I  have  not  seen  stated  in 
print.      I    can    only    suppose   that    those   who  retain  the 
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old  view  reject  wholly  the  version  of  Diodorus,  where  it 
differs  from  that  of  Herodotus,  and  would  hold  that  the 
latter  is  not  contradicted  in  any  essential  respect  by  the, 
for  historical  purposes,  imperfect  account  of  ^schylus. 
Professor  Goodwin  lays  down  the  canon  that  on  any 
detail  which  vEschylus  does  mention,  he  is  the  authority  to 
be  followed,  because  he  was  an  eye-witness.  He  further 
seeks  to  reconcile  Herodotus'  account  with  that  of 
^schylus,  with  the  result  that  he  reproduces  a  history  of 
the  battle  which  is  in  nearly  all  essential  respects  that 
of  Diodorus. 

The  thesis  which  I  propose  to  put  forward  is  that  we 
have  in  the  tale  of  Salamis  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which 
Diodorus  has  either  obtained  better  information  than  Hero- 
dotus or  made  better  use  of  his  information. 

The  arguments  against  the  old  scheme,  of  which  the 
most  convincing  have  been  already  stated  by  Professor 
Goodwin,  are : — 

Since  the  passage  between  Attica  and  Psyttaleia  is 

one  thousand  three  hundred  yards  wide  ; 
And  that  between  ^galeos  and  Salamis  one  thousand 

five  hundred  yards ; 
And  between  iEgaleos  and  St.   George   Island  one 
thousand    two   hundred   yards ;   i.e.    the    whole 
channel  is  very  narrow  ; 

{a)  How  could  the  Persian  movement  of  cutting  off  be 
accomplished  so  secretly  that  the  Greeks  got  no  wind  of 
it?     (H.  viii.  "]%  ;  Plut.  Them.  12  ;  Arist.  8.) 

How  could  the  Persians  have  slipped  along  the  other 
side  of  the  narrow  strait  in  the  night  unperceived  .'' 

{]))  Can  we  believe  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  allowed 
to  form  quietly  in  line  of  battle  at  the  other  side  of  this 
narrow  strait,  in  the  very  face  of  the  Persian  fleet  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant .'' 

Surely  the  Persian  fleet,  being  eager  to  capture  the 
Greek  fleet,  would  have  seized  the  ships  while  the  crews 
were  preparing  to  embark. 

{c)  ^schylus,  an  eye-witness,  testifies  that  it  was  only 
after  the  Greeks  had  rowed  forward  from  their  position 
that  they  were  fairly  seen  by  the  Persians  (^sch.  Pers.  400). 

{d)  iEschylus,  Pers.  443-466 ;  H.  viii.  J^,  95  ;  Plut. 
Aris.  9,  concur  in  the  statement  that  Xerxes  landed  a 
body  of  Persians  on  Psyttaleia,  because  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  central  point  of  the  sea-fight. 

Such  are  Professor  Goodwin's  objections  to  the  old 
scheme. 
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To  the  last  I  would  add  that  Herodotus  expressly 
describes  the  measures  taken  with  regard  to  Psyttaleia  as 
being  synchronous  with  those  for  blocking  the  straits 
(viii.  tG). 

Of  these  objections  : — 

{a)  is  strong,  as  being  Herodotus'  own  evidence  ;  and 
it  is  on  Herodotus  that  the  old  scheme  must  rely.  The 
passages  quoted  from  Plutarch  are,  however,  manifestly 
from  the  Herodotean  source. 

Objections  {b),  {c),  {d)  seem  to  me  unanswerable.  As 
I  read  the  narrative,  the  old  scheme  of  Grote  and  others 
cannot  stand  in  face  of  them. 

In  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  think  that  it  may 
be  demonstrated  that  Herodotus'  mistakes,  in  his  military 
history  generally,  arise  almost  wholly  from — 

(i)  Misreading  of  sources. 

(2)  Use  of  defective  or  mistaken  sources  ;  not  from  the 
invention  of  imaginary  facts. 

His  painful  conscientiousness  seems  to  be  genuine, 
not  fictitious.  But,  eminently  unmilitary  himself,  he  was 
peculiarly  liable  to  misunderstand  the  information  at  his 
disposal  with  regard  to  military  matters  ;  and  this,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  exactly  what  has  happened  with  regard 
to  his  account  of  Salamis,  and  in  the  following  way  : — 

It  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  of  criticism  to  say  that 
Herodotus  gives  us  no  account  of  the  general  movements 
or  manoeuvres  of  the  two  fleets  on  the  actual  day  of  the 
battle,  save  that  he  mentions  that  the  ^ginetan  vessels 
fell  on  the  Phoenician  ships  which  the  Athenians  put  to 
flight.  What  I  may  call  the  enunciation  of  my  proposition 
is  this  : — 

This  failure  of  information  in  this  part  of  his  narrative 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  already,  in  the  previous  part 
of  it,  used  up  his  information  on  this  point. 

He  antedated  a  movement  made  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  battle  to  the  previous  afternoon,  and  further 
antedated  the  movements  in  the  battle  itself  to  the  night 
preceding  the  battle. 

It  is  curious  and  noticeable  that,  when  this  correction 
is  made  in  Herodotus'  dating,  and  in  the  mistaken  accounts 
of  movements  which  the  chronological  error  entailed,  there 
is  so  close  a  resemblance  between  the  narratives  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  that  they  may  be  suspected  of  having 
been  derived  from  sources  which,  if  not  absolutely  identical, 
were  close  in  similarity. 
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The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  now  at  Phaleron,  in  the  bay 
lying  east  of  the  peninsula  on  which  stood  the  town  of 
Piraeus.  After  spending  three  days  at  Histicea,  subsequent 
to  the  departure  of  the  army  from  Thermopylae,  it  had  taken 
three  days  more  to  reach  Phaleron.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  arrived  there  shortly  before  the  army  reached 
Attic  territory.  Herodotus  is  of  opinion  that,  despite  the 
losses  at  the  Sepiad  strand,  at  Thermopylae,  at  Artemisium, 
and  in  the  Hollows  of  Euboea,  the  net  strength  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces  was,  owing  to  the  accession  of  reinforce- 
ments, not  less  than  before  these  losses  were  incurred. 
For  the  numbers  of  the  land  forces  he  makes  out  some- 
thing resembling  a  case.  It  is  probable  that  the  addition 
of  the  full  contingents  of  Dorians  and  Locrians,  and  of  all 
the  Boeotians,  except  the  Plataeans  and  Thespians,  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  compensated  for  the  losses  suffered  at 
Thermopylae,  great  as  they  had  been.  But  that  the  naval 
contingents  of  Karystos,  Andros,  Tenos,  and  the  other 
islands,  can  have  in  any  sensible  measure  compensated  for 
the  losses  suffered  at  Sepias,  Artemisium,  and  the  Hollows 
of  Euboea,  is  plainly  absurd.  Herodotus  has  evidently,  in 
his  desire  to  magnify  the  force  opposed  to  the  Greeks  at 
Salamis,  forgotten  the  enormity  of  the  losses  he  represents 
the  Persians  to  have  suffered  in  the  two  storms. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the 
account  given  of  the  Persian  Council  of  War  held  before 
Salamis.  It  could  hardly  be  treated  as  serious  history, 
were  it  not  that  Artemisia,  a  countrywoman  of  Herodotus, 
is  represented  as  having  been  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
as  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion.  She 
alone  advised  against  the  attack  ;  but  her  reported  speech 
is  so  noticeably  marked  by  knowledge  after  the  event, 
that  much  of  the  matter  of  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
genuine.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  plain  that  Herodotus  did 
obtain  from  her,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  details,  whether 
true  or  false,  both  of  what  happened  at  this  meeting,  and 
of  many  personal  incidents  in  the  coming  battle  ;  and  despite 
the  exultation  with  which  he  chronicles  the  Greek  victory, 
he  is  evidently  anxious  to  record  the  wisdom  of  the  queen 
of  his  native  city. 
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The  theatre  of  the  impending  operations  was  the 
channel  between  Salamis  island  and  the  mainland  of 
Attica,  or,  rather,  that  eastern  part  of  it  which  stretches 
from  the  harbour  of  Piraeus  to  the  sharp  bend  which  the 
strait  makes  beyond  Salamis  town.  After  rounding  the 
promontory  of  Piraeus,  a  fleet  entering  the  strait  would  sail 
nearly  due  north.  The  island  of  Psyttaleia  lies  across  the 
entrance,  and  being  of  considerable  size  (nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length),  greatly  detracts  from  the 
width  of  the  channel,  dividing  it  into  two,  the  western  arm, 
between  the  elongated  rocky  promontory  of  Kynosura  and 
the  island,  being  exactly  half  a  mile  wide,  the  eastern, 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  of  Attica,  being 
slightly  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
After  passing  Psyttaleia  the  channel  turns  west  at  right 
angles,  and  now  runs  between  Kynosura  and  Mount 
/^Egaleos,  with  a  width  of  about  two  thousand  yards,  con- 
tracting opposite  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Salamis  to 
a  width  of  about  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The 
strait  then  once  more  turns  at  right  angles,  and  goes  due 
north  to  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  the  fairway  being  blocked  by 
the  island  of  St.  George,  where  it  is  only  twelve  hundred 
yards  in  width  on  the  side  towards  Attica.  Just  before 
entering  the  bay  of  Eleusis  it  once  more  contracts  to  the 
width  of  slightly  more  than  fourteen  hundred  yards.  Taking 
a  line  down  the  centre  of  the  channel,  the  distance  from 
Psyttaleia  to  the  narrows  of  old  Salamis  is  two  miles  and  a 
half,  and  from  the  latter  point  to  the  narrows  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters. 
The  scenery  in  the  strait  is  beautiful.  Looking  from  the 
mainland  of  Attica  north  of  Piraeus  harbour  along  the  arm 
of  the  channel  which  goes  westward,  the  deep  blue  of  the 
water  is  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  yellows,  reds,  and 
browns  of  the  somewhat  fantastically  shaped  hills  of 
Salamis  ;  while  on  the  right  the  pine  woods  of  yEgaleos  add 
a  mingled  dark  and  brilliant  light  green  to  the  colouring  of 
the  picture.  Behind  the  hills  of  Salamis  the  grey  hump  of 
Geraneia  upon  the  Isthmus  rises  high  into  the  air. 

From  ^galeos,  the  view  southward  towards  Psyttaleia 
is  somewhat  different  in  character.     The  island,  which  rises 
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to   a   considerable  height  out   of  the  water,  occupies  the 
central  part  of  the  middle  distance.     The  easternmost  of  the 
two  channels  is  seen  at  its  full  width.     Piraeus  is  in  sight, 
and  away  behind  it  the  somewhat  featureless  shore  of  South 
Attica  stretches  into  an  apparent  infinity  towards  Sunium. 
The  channel  to  the  west  of  the  island  appears  greatly  con- 
tracted, because  Kynosura,  with   its  serrated  back,  almost 
overlaps   the   west   end   of  Psyttaleia.     Behind  Kynosura 
rise  the  hills  of  South  Salamis  ;  and  in  the  far  background 
the   hills  of  ^gina   are   in  sight.      Such  is  the  scene  of 
the  great  battle,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  present  day. 
[I.viii.63.        ji^e  effect  of  Themistocles'  speech  at  the  Council  of 
War  was  to  persuade  Eurybiades  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  remaining  at  Salamis.     Herodotus  believes,  [probably 
rightly,]  that   the   threatened    defection   of  the    Athenian 
fleet  was  what  decided  him  to  change  the  determination 
to  which  the  previous  Council  of  War  had  come  ;  and,  if 
Herodotus'    language  is    to    be    taken    as    it   stands,   the 
decision  was  his  own.     There  is  no  mention  of  any  further 
voting  on  the  question.     This  decision  seems  to  have  been 
taken  on  the  day  but  one  preceding  the  battle. 

The  position  on  the  evening  of  that  day  was  that  the 
Persian  fleet  was  at  Phaleron,  while  the  Greek  fleet  lay 
at  Salamis. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  critical  point  in 
the  various  parallel  accounts  of  the  battle  is  the  description 
of  the  events  of  the  next  day,  the  eve  of  the  great  fight. 
Il.viii.  64.  At  sunrise  an  earthquake  occurred  which  was  felt  both 
by  land  and  sea.  The  Greeks  determined,  in  consequence 
of  it,  to  summon  the  sacred  heroes,  the  ^acidse,  to  their 
aid,  and  despatched  a  ship  to  ^gina  to  fetch  their  images, 
which  were  deposited  in  that  island.  Other  ominous 
events,  less  credible  than  the  earthquake,  are  reported  to 
have  taken  place  at  this  time. 
H.viii.  70.  It  is  to  this  day  that  Herodotus  ascribes  the  first 
movement  of  the  Persian  fleet  from  Phaleron  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  strait.  He  says  that  it  put  out  towards 
Salamis,  but  that  the  day  was  too  far  spent  for  it  to 
attempt  to  engage  the  Greek  fleet  before  nightfall.  It 
must    be    concluded,    therefore,    that    he    attributes    this 
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movement  to  the  late  afternoon.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  very  serious  difficulties  which  are  raised  by  the 
later  part  of  his  narrative  of  the  movements  preceding 
the  battle  are  originally  due  to  his  mistiming  of  this 
movement.  He  represents  it  as  having  been  made  before  Cf.  H.viii. 
Xerxes  received  Themistocles'  message  to  the  effect  that  ^5' 
the  Greeks  intended  to  fly,  a,nd,  therefore,  as  not  being  in 
any  way  causally  connected  with  that  message.  On  this 
point  his  evidence  is  in  conflict  with  that  of  ^schylus 
and  Diodorus.  . — 

^schylus'  account  is,  in  brief,  as  follows  \  A  message  /Esch, 
came  to  Xerxes  from  the  Greek  fleet,  and  tora*  him  that^^^'^'  ^^^' 
the  Greeks  would,  during  the  night,  disperse  and  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Xerxes,  failing  to  discern  the  crafty  nature 
of  the  message,  ordered  his  captains,  when  night  came,  to 
range  the  fleet  in  three  lines,  and  "  to  guard  the  exits  and 
the  roaring  firths."  Furthermore,  ships  were  ordered  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  "  Island  of  Ajax,"  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  Greek  retreat. 

^schylus  evidently  attributes  the  Persian  movement 
to  the  receipt  of  this  message.  But  the  most  important 
point  in  his  narrative  is  that  he  attributes  this  first  Persian 
movement  to  the  night  preceding  the  battle,  and  not  to 
the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day.  Had  it  taken  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  as  Herodotus  alleges,  those 
on  board  the  Greek  fleet  must  have  known  of  it.  The 
movement  of  the  whole  Persian  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
strait  could  not  have  remained  a  secret  to  the  Greeks  at 
Salamis,  less  than  three  miles  from  its  entrance. 

To  return  to  the  message :  ^schylus  describes  Xerxes 
as  giving  his  orders  immediately  on  receipt  of  it,  but  bid- 
ding his  officers  wait  till  nightfall.  This  raises  a  certain 
amount  of  probability  that  the  receipt  of  the  message  is 
to  be  dated  to  the  late  afternoon.  Furthermore,  this  very  H.  viii.  75 
time  of  the  despatch  of  the  message  is  indicated  in 
Herodotus*  account. 

The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  sent  are  as 
follows :  Eurybiades'  decision  had  been  taken  on  the 
previous  day.  It  seems,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
as  if  the  decision   had   been   his  own.      If   so,  it  is   not 
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surprising  that  there  should  have  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  existent  among  those  commanders 
of  contingents  whose  opinions  he  had  ignored.*  They  were 
H.  viii.  74.  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Isthmus,  and  not  without 
H.  viii.  70.  reason  ;  for  Herodotus  states  that  a  few  hours  after  this 
time,  during  the  ensuing  night,  the  Persian  army  started, 
on  its  march  thither. 

Another  Council  of  War  assembled.  It  was  no  longer 
proposed  that  the  whole  fleet  should  sail  away  to  the 
Isthmus  ;  that  proposition,  in  view  of  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  Athenians,  could  have  had  no  real  effect  if 
carried,  and  the  decision  of  the  council  was  apparently 
that  the  Athenian,  Megarean,  and  ^ginetan  contingents 
should  remain  at  Salamis,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  went  to  the  Isthmus.  This,  had  it  ever  been  carried 
out,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  absolutely  disastrous  to 
the  Greek  cause  ;  nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
have  been  more  fatal  than  the  division  of  the  Greek  fleet 
at  this  crisis  of  affairs.  Though  no  such  decision  is 
mentioned  by  /Eschylus  or  Diodorus,  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  story  is  founded  upon  fact.  Diodorus' 
evidence  as  to  the  extreme  state  of  panic  which  prevailed 
in  the  fleet  at  this  moment  is  just  as  emphatic  as  that  of 
Herodotus. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  design  of  the 
Peloponnesians  was  to  transfer  themselves  from  the  sea  to 
the  land  defence.  For  months  past  they  had  been  fortify- 
i.  viii.  71.  ing  the  Isthmus,  and  by  this  time  they  had  brought  their 
defensive  works  practically  to  a  state  of  completion,  for 
they  had  employed  large  numbers  of  workers,  and  the 
toil  had  been  continuous,  day  and  night.  They  had 
also  taken  measures  to  render  impassable  the  Skironid 
way,  that  most  difficult  coast  road,  which  ran  along  a 
mere  shelf  of  the  precipices  of  Geraneia  above  the  Saronic 
gulf.  Why,  instead  of  walling  the  Isthmus,  they  did  not, 
after  blocking  the  Skironid  way,  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  two  other  very  difficult  passes  by  which  alone 
Geraneia  could  be  traversed,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
may  be  that  their  own  notorious  incompetence  in  attacking 

*    H.  viii.  74.    re\os  5e  i^tppdyr]  is  to  fieaov.  Cf.  ulso  Diod.  xi.  16,  ad/in. 
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artificial     fortifications    led    them     to    over-estimate    the 
effectiveness  of  this  form  of  defence. 

Diodorus  mentions  that  the  wall  ran  from  Lechgeum 
to  Cenchrea,  and  that  it  was  forty  stades,  or  between  four 
and  a  half  and  five  miles,  in  length.  That  such  a  work 
would  require  a  very  large  number  of  men  for  its  effective 
defence  in  those  days  of  short-range  missiles  and  close 
fighting  is  evident.  Still,  the  numbers  requisite  might 
have  been  supplied,  had  all  the  Peloponnesian  states  fur- 
nished contingents,  and  had  not  part  of  the  available  forces 
of  those  who  did  come  forward  been  engaged  on  board 
the  fleet.  Argos  and  Achaia  were  unrepresented  ;  and  if 
so  low  a  number  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  be  taken  as  the 
average  crew  of  each  of  the  triremes  furnished  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  more  than  thirteen  thousand  of  their  men 
were,  for  the  time  being,  not  available  at  the  Isthmus. 
It  is  highly  probable  the  predominant  feeling  among  the 
Peloponnesian  members  of  the  fleet  at  Salamis  was  one  of 
extreme  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  force  available  with 
Kleombrotos  at  the  wall  was  sufficient  to  defend  works  so 
extensive. 

/  Of  the  three  main  authorities  for  the  incidents  of  this 
time,  it  is  Herodotus  who  gives  the  message  of  Themis- 
tocles  in  its  fullest  form.  His  account  is  that,  on  finding 
the  majority  in  the  last  Council  of  War  against  him,  The- 
mistocles  went  quietly  away  and  despatched  a  message  to 
Xerxes.*  Sikinnos  was  the  name  of  the  messenger,  so 
he  says  —  a  slave  of  Themistocles,  and  tutor  to  his 
son.f  iEschylus  merely  says  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and 
Diodorus  does  not  mention  his  name  or  quality. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  terms  of  the  message.  It 
represents  the  sender  as  being  desirous  for  the  success  of  the 
Persians.    It  then  proceeds  to  give  two  reasons  why  the  king 

*  This  Council  of  War  must  have  been  held  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  preceding  the  battle.  It  lasted,  in  all  probability,  several 
hours,  and,  if  so,  this  would  indicate  the  afternoon  as  the  time  at  which 
Xerxes  received  the  message  of  Themistocles.  On  this  point,  then, 
the  indications  in  the  narrative  of  i^schylus  and  Herodotus  are  in 
agreement. 

t  Plut.  Them,  also  mentions  the  same  name  ;  but  the  testimony  is 
probably  dependent  on  that  of  Herodotus. 
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should  attack  immediately  :  (i)  because  otherwise  the  Greek 
fleet  would  disperse  ;  (2)  because,  in  case  of  the  Persian 
attack,  a  section  of  the  fleet  whose  views  coincided  with 
those  of  the  sender  would  attack  the  other.  Diodorus 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  matter,  and  only  mentions  the 
first  of  the  two  reasons. 

The  terms  of  the  message  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate 
the  motives  of  the  sender,  other  than  his  desire  to  induce 
the  Persian  to  attack  without  delay. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  reasons 
urged  in  it  are  not  necessarily,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
identical  with  those  private  motives  which  led  to  its  being 
sent.  Still,  no  Greek  who  knew  his  countrymen  at  that 
time  could  have  much  doubt  that  the  Persian  authorities 
would  be  kept  fairly  well  informed  of  the  main  currents 
of  feeling  in  the  Greek  fleet.  They  must,  for  example, 
have  been  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  dissensions  with 
regard  to  the  place  at  which  the  invasion  should  be 
resisted  ;  and  this  knowledge  alone  would  render  Xerxes 
and  his  advisers  liable  to  credit  the  plausible  but  exag- 
gerated statement  with  reference  to  the  length  to  which 
those  dissensions  had  gone.  It  is  purely  an  accident  that 
the  first  reason  stated  in  the  message  conveyed  little  more 
than  the  truth.  Two  dangers  threatened  the  strategy 
which  had  kept  the  fleet  at  Salamis :  (i)  the  secession  of 
the  Peloponnesian  contingent ;  (2)  the  advance  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  or  even  of  a  part  of  it,  to  the  Isthmus,  with- 
out risking  an  engagement  in  the  narrows.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  gone  there 
as  a  whole.  The  Greek  fleet  could  not  have  remained  at 
Salamis  had  it  done  so,  and  would  have  been  forced  to 
fight  at  a  comparative  disadvantage  in  the  open.  The 
ultimate  result  might  not  have  been  different ;  but  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  uncertain.  Both  strategical 
dangers  were  avoided,  if  only  the  Persians  could  be  per- 
suaded to  fight ;  and  the  long-headed  Athenian  had  wit 
enough  to  hold  out  to  Xerxes  the  two  inducements  which 
would  have  most  weight  with  him, — the  prospect  of  the 
capture  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and  the  desirability  of  striking 
while  the  dissension  in  it  was  at  its  height. 
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Xerxes  fell  into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  and  modified  his 
plans  accordingly.  For  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  new  Persian  design  three  conditions  were  necessary  : — 
the  action  must  be  prompt  ;  it  must  be  secret  ;  the  block- 
ing of  the  eastern  and  western  channels  of  Salamis  strait 
must  be  carried  out  simultaneously.  Even  were  there  not 
more  conclusive  reasons  for  rejecting  the  time  of  the 
movement  of  the  Persian  fleet  to  the  eastern  strait  as 
given  by  Herodotus,  the  fact  that  it  would  have  con- 
spicuously failed  to  fulfil  the  two  most  important  of  these 
evident  conditions  would  render  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 

But  this  does  not  afford  any  reason  for  rejecting 
Herodotus'  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  movement. 
His  description  of  it  clearly  identifies  it  with  part  of  the 
movement  which  ^schylus  and  Diodorus  attribute  to 
the  night  preceding  the  battle.  The  identity  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  all  three  historians  no 
previous  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  at 
Phaleron  is  mentioned.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Persian  H.viii.70. 
fleet,  on  being  ordered  to  put  out  from  Phaleron,  sailed 
towards  Salamis,  and  quietly  took  up  its  order  in  its 
various  divisions. 

iEschylus  says  that  Xerxes'  orders  were  that  the  fleet 
should  put  out  after  nightfall,  and  that  "  the  close  array  yEsch. 
of  ships  should  be  drawn  up  in  three  ranks  to  guard  the  ^^^'  ^^^' 
exits  of  the  straits  and  the  roaring  firths,"  while  others 
should    circumnavigate   the    "  Island  of  Ajax,"   so    as   to 
close' that  line  of  retreat  to  the  Greek  fleet. 

Diodorus  is  practically  in  agreement  with  ^schylus  in 
so  far  as  the  latter  goes.  The  king,  he  says,  placed 
credence  in  the  message  which  he  had  received,  and  Diod.  xi. 
hastened  to  prevent  the  naval  forces  of  the  Greeks  from  ^7- 
getting  near  the  land  army.  He  therefore  immediately 
(despatched  the  Egyptian  contingent,  ordering  it  to  block 
the  passage  between  Salamis  and  the  Megarid.*     The  rest  CU  Plut. 

Them.  12. 

♦  There  is  a  curious  triangular  concord  at  this  point  in  the  history. 
Diodorus  says  that  the  Egyptian  contingent  was  sent  to  block  the 
strait  towards  the  Megarid  (xi.  17), 
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of  the   ships  he  sent  towards  Salamis,  ordering  them  to 

attack   the   enemy,    and    decide   the  struggle  by  a  naval 

battle. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  neither   ^schylus  nor  Diodorus 

has  any  mention  of  a  movement  of  the  Persian  fleet  from 

Phaleron  until  after  the  receipt  of  Themistocles'  message  ; 

and  ^schylus  expressly  states  that  the  movement  to  the 

east   end  of  the  strait  was  made  after  the  fall  of  night. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  if  it  had  been  made  during 

Plut.         the  daytime,  the  Greeks  on  board  the  fleet,  amon^r  whom 
Them.  12.  ^     1     ,  ,  ,  ,  /-  .,     ,         ■,  ^  . 

was  ^schylus,  could  not  have  failed  to  know  of  it. 

Plutarch,  though  unreliable  as  an  independent  witness, 

is  in   agreement  with  yEschylus  and  Diodorus  as  to  the 

Persian    movement    being    subsequent    to  the   receipt   of 

Themistocles'  message. 

'    ^  In  connection    with  the  blocking  of  the  eastern  strait 

an    important  measure   was   taken.     Persian   troops  were 

II.  vii.  76.  landed  on  the  island  of  Psyttaleia.  Herodotus  describes 
this  as  being  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  Themistocles' 

/Esch.        message.      Both  he    and  ^schylus  say  that  the  measure 

Pers.  452.  was  taken  in  order  that  the  troops  there  might  save  such 
Persians  and  destroy  such  Greeks  as  were  driven  on  to  it 
in  the  stress  of  the  battle. 

For  some  reason,  then,  the  Persian  commanders  sup- 
posed that  the  island  would  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
battle  as  designed  by  them.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
could  have  held  any  supposition  of  the  kind,  had  their 
plan  of  attack  been  such  as  is  described  in  Herodotus,  for 
in  that  case  the  battle  must  have  taken  place  several  miles 
away  up  the  strait.  <^ 

Note  on  the  Movement  of  the  Persian  Fleet  on  the  Night 
before  the  Battle,  as  described  by  Herodotus. 

Before  taking  the  historian's  account  into  consideration, 
it  is  necessary  to  realize,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  difficulties  in  which,  as  a  historian,  he  was 

Plutarch  says  200  vessels  were  sent  to  close  the  passage  round 
Salamis  (Them.  12). 

Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Egyptian  contingent  numbered  200 
(vii.  89). 
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involved  by  his  mistiming  of  the  Persian  movement  from 
Phaleron.  He  had  failed  to  connect  the  movement  to 
the  east  end  of  the  strait  with  Themistocles'  message. 
Despite  this,  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  Persians  did 
make  a  movement  in  the  night  in  consequence  of  the  receipt 
of  that  message,  and  that  part  of  that  movement  consisted 
in  closing  the  western  channel, — at  some  point  or  other 
near  Salamis,  he  is  led  to  think.  He  is  also  aware  that 
this  movement  during  the  night,  including  the  blocking 
of  the  western  strait,  was  made  after,  and  in  consequence 
of,  the  receipt  of  Themistocles'  message.  He  had  already, 
without  knowing  it,  exhausted  his  sources  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  major  part  of  this  night-advance. 
What  those  sources  of  information  were,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  probability  is  that,  in  the  form  in  which  he 
used  them  in  composing  this  chapter  of  his  history,  they 
were  of  a  written  kind, — possibly  notes  he  had  himself 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  battle,  taken  years  before 
from  the  verbal  description  of  one  who  was  present  at  it. 

Turning  to  his  notes  to  seek  for  details  of  this  night- 
movement,  he  would,  under  the  circumstances,  suppose, 
naturally  enough,  that  the  movements  indicated  in  them 
as  succeeding  the  movement  he  had  already  described, 
were  those  made  by  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  night.  Two 
pieces  of  evidence  support  this  conjecture : — 

(i)  In  spite  of  the  confusion  of  his  description,  arising 
from  the  misapplication  of  his  information,  it  is  possible 
to  identify  the  movements  which  he  attributes  to  the  fleet 
during  the  night  with  the  movements  of  the  fleet  in  the 
actual  battle,  in  so  far  as  they  are  indicated  from  other 
sources. 

(2)  The  complete  absence  in  his  account  of  the  actual 
battle  of  any  details  of  the  general  movements  of  the  fleets 
is  accounted  for,  if,  as  is  suggested,  he  had  misapplied  the 
information  which  he  possessed  on  this  point, — if  he  had, 
in  fact,  used  it  up  beforehand. 

His  description  of  this  night-movement  is  given  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  When  midnight  arrived,  the  west  wing  put  out  and  made  a 
turning  movement  towards  Salamis ;  and  those  about  Keos  and 
Kynosura  put  out  in  order,  and  occupied  the  whole  strait  as  far 
as  Munychia  with  their  ships.  The  object  of  these  movements 
was  to  rob  the  Greeks  of  the  possibility  of  retreat,  so  that  vengeance 
might  be  taken  upon  them  when  cut  off  in  Salamis  for  the  battles 
fought  near  Artemisium." 
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H.viii.  76.        He  then  recurs  to  the  occupation  of  Psyttaleia. 

"  Persians  were  disembarked  on  the  island  called  Psyttaleia, 
in  order  that,  when  the  battle  took  place,  as  the  damaged  vessels 
and  their  crews  would  be  for  the  most  part  carried  in  that  direction 
(for  the  island  lay  in  the  line  of  the  approaching  sea-fight),  they 
might  save  their  friends  and  destroy  their  foes. 

"  These  measures  they  carried  out  quietly,  so  that  the  enemy 
might  not  get  wind  of  them." 

Any  attempt  to  apply  this  description  to  the  movement 
made  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle  renders  the  passage 
absolutely  incomprehensible.  No  useful  end  can  be  gained 
by  discussing  the  difficulties  at  length.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  point  them  out,  in  order  to  make  their  insoluble  character 
quite  clear. 

(i)  What  does  Herodotus  mean  by  the  "west  wing'* 
of  the  Persian  fleet }  He  distinguishes  it  from  the  ships 
about  Keos  and  Kynosura.  Where  were  their  positions .? 
Keos  is  not  identifiable.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  an 
alternative  name  for  Kynosura.  But  of  the  identity  of 
the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  certainly  the  long 
narrow  "  dog's  tail "  of  a  peninsula  to  the  west  of 
Psyttaleia,  jutting  out  from  the  island  of  Salamis.  There 
is  an  exactly  similar  peninsula  at  Marathon,  which  was 
called  by  the  same  name.  This  being  so,  the  ships  about 
Kynosura  could  only  be  the  west  wing  of  the  fleet ! 
How,  then,  does  the  distinction  arise  in  Herodotus  ? 

(2)  This  "west  wing"  put  out  towards    Salamis   with 

intent,    according   to    Herodotus'    language    in    the    next 

sentence,    to  prevent   the    Greeks   from    escaping  by   the 

western    strait.      If    so,    they    must    have    occupied    the 

"    narrows  either  at  or  just  north  of  the  island  of  St.  George. 

How  did  they  get  there  unknown  to  the  Greek  fleet 
of  over  three  hundred  vessels  on  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  strait,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  contracts  to 
a  width  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  opposite  to  old 
Salamis  town }  Could  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  a 
large  body  of  ships  have  escaped  their  notice,  even  under 
the  highly  improbable  supposition  that  they  had  taken  no 
precaution  whatever  to  prevent  surprise .''  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  commanders  who  had  at  the  time  of 
Artemisium  sent  scouting  vessels  up  the  Thessalian  coast, 
and  inaugurated  a  signalling  system  which  extended 
probably    from    Skiathos    to    South   Euboea,   would   have 
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allowed  the  fleet  to  lie  at  Salamis  without  placing  sentinel 
vessels  to  observe  the  straits  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ? 

(3)  What  did  Herodotus  suppose  to  be  the  position  of 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  which  held  "all  the  strait  as  far  as 
Munychia  "  ? 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  argue  that  his  language 
with  regard  to  the  movement  of  ships  "about  Keos  and 
Kynosura "  refers  to  a  blocking  of  the  strait  at  about  the 
line  of  which  Psyttaleia  was  the  centre.  The  object  of 
this  argument  is,  manifestly,  to  bring  Herodotus  into 
agreement  with  /Eschylus  and  Diodorus. 

But  can  this  interpretation  of  his  description  be 
maintained,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Herodotus  has 
already  described  a  movement  as  having  taken  place  the 
previous  afternoon  with  a  view  to  blocking  the  strait  at 
that  point  ?  Again,  Herodotus  mentions  Munychia  as  one 
end  of  the  line  of  ships,  and  evidently  implies  that  at  the 
other  end  it  came  in  contact  with  the  ships  which  had 
been  sent  irpog  rrjv  ^aXafi'iva  to  block  the  western  exit 
at  the  narrows  before  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  In  other  words, 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  interpretation  which 
Grote  and  others  have  put  upon  his  description  of  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  Persian  fleet  on  the  night  before 
the  battle  is  perfectly  correct.  It  stretched  in  a  long  line 
(k:«ra\ov  Travra  tov  TropOfiov),  from  the  bend  of  the  strait 
at  the  end  of  Mount  ^Egaleos,  along  the  shore  of  Attica 
to  Munychia.  This  interpretation  is  furthermore  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  his  language  in  chapter  85, 
when  he  says  : — 

"  Opposite  to  the  Athenians  were  the  Phoenicians,  for  these 
occupied  the  wing  on  the  side  of  Eleusis  and  the  west.  Over 
against  the  Lacedoemonians  were  the  lonians.  These  occupied 
the  wing  towards  the  east  and  the  Pir?eus." 

The  acceptance  of  this  plan  of  the  battle  involves 
several  difficulties  which  are  of  a  very  serious  character. 
If  such  was  the  position  of  the  Persian  fleet, — - 

(i)  How  can  Xerxes  have  supposed,  as  both  Herodotus 
and  yEschylus  assert  he  did,  that  the  island  of  Psyttaleia 
would  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  .'' 

(3)  How  can  a  movement  on  such  a  scale  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  night,  unknown  to  the  Greek  fleet 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  strait  ?     Any  one  who 

2  C 
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has   been   to  Salamis  can  only   give   one  answer  to  this 
question. 

(3)  What  possible  protection  on  either  flank  would  the 
narrow  seaway  have  afforded  to  the  Greek  fleet  when 
advancing  to  meet  the  Persians  in  this  position .?  It  must 
have  been  outflanked. 

How,  then,  did  it  come  to  pass  that  in  after-time  the 
success  at  Salamis  was  ascribed  to  Themistocles'  strategy, 
and  this  not  merely  in  the  tradition  of  the  battle,  but  by 
the  commanders  who  actually  fought  there  ?  The  success 
of  that  strategy  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  possible  front  of  the  fighting  line. 

(4)  If  such  were  the  position  of  the  two  fleets  when 
the  fatal  morning  dawned,,  they  must  have  been  in  full 
view  of  one  another,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
across  the  narrow  strait. 

^sch.  If  so,  how  is  it  that  the  evidence  of  the  eye-witness 

Pers.  400.  yEschylus  is  utterly  at  variance  with  such  a  supposition } 
It  is  really  only  possible  to  come  to  one  conclusion  on 
the  subject.  As  a  description  of  the  movement  made  in 
the  night  by  the  Persian  fleet,  this  passage  in  Herodotus 
is  wholly  mistaken.  He  has  almost  certainly  used  in  his 
description  notes  of  the  movements  of  the  fleet  made  in 
the  actual  battle,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  had 
previously  used  his  notes  of  the  night-movement  in 
describing  a  movement  which  he  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  previous  afternoon.  Either  he  did  not  possess 
or  he  overlooked  any  note  which  he  had  made  on  the  block- 
ing of  the  western  strait  ;  and  in  order  to  describe  what  he 
knew  to  have  taken  place,  as  his  reference  to  the  arrival 
of  Aristides  shows,  he  stretched  what  was  probably  only 
a  note  on  the  advance  of  the  Persian  right  wing  in  the 
battle,  such  as  actually  took  place,  as  is  known  from  other 
evidence,  into  an  advance  of  that  wing  so  far  as  the 
narrows  by  the  island  of  St.  George. 

It  is  now  possible  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  what 
he  means  by  the  "west  wing"  in  his  description  of  the 
movement.  It  is  probable  that  when  he  used  this  term 
he  had  in  his  mind  the  position  of  the  fleet  as  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  not  when  the  movement  started,  but 
when  the  movement  was  complete ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  chapter  85  he  expressly  speaks  of  the  wing  which 
would  be  the  eastern  wing  in  the  original  position,  as  the 
western  wing. 

Occasion  will  be  taken  in  discussing  the  details  of 
the    actual   battle    to    point    out    how    nearly    Herodotus' 


description  of  the  movement  during  the  night,  when  this 
exaggerated  advance  of  the  Persian  right  wing  has  been 
eHminated,  coincides  with  such  evidence  as  is  extant  else- 
where on  the  movements  in  the  actual  battle. 


'rh(L_movement  of  the  Persian  fleet  seems  not  to  have 
been  completed  until  shortly  before  dawn  on  the  day  of 
the  battle.  Its  position  at  that  time  appears  to  have  been  : 
(i)  the  main  body  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  across  the 
eastern  strait,  blocking  the  channels  on  either  side  of 
Psyttaleia ;  while  that  island,  between  or  in  front  of  the 
bodies  of  ships  at  either  side,  was  occupied  by  Persian 
troops  ;  *  (2)  the  western  channel  between  Salamis  island 
and  the  Megarid  was  occupied  by  the  two  hundred 
vessels  of  the  Egyptian  squadron.  The  fairway  m  this 
channel  is  quite  narrow,  as  the  depth  of  water  on  either 
side  of  it  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  even 
the  shallow-draught  trireme.  The  Egyptian  squadron 
would  therefore  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  block  it 
effectively,  though  the  distance  of  this  part  of  the  strait 
from  the  scene  of  the  battle  must  have  precluded  all  idea 
of  the  ships  posted  there  taking  part  in  the  actual  fight. 
The  Persians  thought,  no  doubt,  that  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  they  would  be  able  to  force  the  enemy's  fleet 
into  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  and  so  into  the  clutches  of 
the  blockading  squadron. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  the  Greek  h.  viii.  78. 
commanders,  unaware  of  the  Persian  movement,  continued 
to  dispute  on  the  question  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued. 
Themistocles  must  have  known  by  that  time  that  his 
message  had  had  its  effect ;  but,  until  the  western  passage 
was  blocked,  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  his  plan 
turning  out  a  failure.  It  may  well  be  that  he  fomented 
this   "wrangle,"   as   Herodotus  calls  it,   in   order  to  gain 

*  This  would  account  for  the  fact  implied  by  ^Esch.  Pers.  400  :  the 
two  fleets  when  they  started  their  movement  were  not  in  sight  of  one 
another,  though,  very  shortly  after  the  movement  began,  the  Persian 
fleet  was  visible  to  the  Greeks.  The  latter  would  first  catch  sight  of 
it  after  it  rounded  the  Kynosura  promontory  and  the  island. 
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time.  There  is  a  partial  conflict  of  evidence  between 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
news  of  the  encircHng  movement  was  conveyed  to  the 
Diod.  xi.  Greek  camp.  Diodorus  says  that  a  messenger  sent  by 
the  Ionian  Greeks  announced  the  fact.  Herodotus,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  the  celebrated  Aristides,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  appears  on  the  stage  of  his  history, 
arrived  from  ^gina  with  the  news.  The  tale  is  a  some- 
what dramatic  one,  for  the  appreciation  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  gather  together  the  fragmentary  evidence 
which  is  available  as  to  the  last  few  preceding  years  in 
the  life  of  this  famous  Athenian  statesman. 

Herodotus'  introduction  of  him  is  brief,  and  certainly 
inadequate  for  a  true  comprehension  of  his  actual  position 
at  this  critical  time.  He  speaks  of  his  character  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise :  "  After  inquiring  into  the  character 
of  this  man,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  he  was  the  best 
and  most  righteous  man  in  Athens," — a  judgment  which 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  his  own  and  after-time  con- 
firmed. But  of  his  previous  career  he  says  but  little :  he 
had  been  ostracized  by  the  people,  and  he  was  an  enemy 
of  Themistocles.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  ostracism 
having  been  withdrawn. 

Plutarch  refers  to  the  incident  at  some  length  in  his 
life  of  Themistocles,  and  more  briefly  in  his  life  of 
riut.  Aristides.  The  ostracism  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
bitter  political  strife  between  the  Aristocratic  party,  of 
which  Aristides  was  the  leader,  though  not  apparently  an 
extremist  member,  and  the  Democratic  party,  led  by 
Themistocles.  This  took  place,  it  seems,  in  482.*  The 
time  of  the  revocation  of  the  decree  is  stated  to  have 
been  "while  Xerxes  was  marching  through  Thessaly  and 
Boeotia."  It  must  therefore  have  taken  place  a  few  weeks 
at  most  before  Salamis.  Herodotus  seems  either  to  have 
misunderstood  or  to  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
exact  political  status  of  Aristides  at  this  time.  From 
what  he  himself  says,  it  is  plain  that  the  ostracism 
had    been  withdrawn,  though  he    does   not    mention    the 

*  Cf.  Arist.  8,  where  the  revocation  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
rphcf  em  after  the  sentence. 
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fact.  Had  Aristides  appeared  in  the  fleet  in  a  purely 
private  capacity  at  the  great  crisis,  it  might  be  conceivable 
that  both  he  and  his  opponents  tacitly  agreed  to  ignore 
the  purely  political  sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon 
him.  But  there  is  evidence  in  Herodotus'  own  narrative 
that  Aristides  was  present  in  a  high  official  capacity  as 
one  of  the  Strategoi.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  he  could 
in  any  other  capacity  have  entered  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  War  on  his  return  from  .^gina,*  still  less  that 
towards  the  clo&e  of  the  fight  at  Salamis  he  should  have 
commanded  the  hoplites  who  were  landed  at  Psyttaleia.f 
How  could  he  command  hoplites  on  active  service  unless 
he  were  a  Strategos  ?  Herodotus,  for  some  reason  which 
it  is  impossible  to  explain,  seems  never  to  have  studied 
the  system  of  command  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
service  which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Athens.  His 
account  of  Marathon  shows  that  to  have  been  the  case. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  true  that  very  considerable  modifi- 
cations of  the  system  had  been  introduced  during  the 
decade  which  intervened  between  Marathon  and  Salamis. 
Aristides'  action  on  his  arrival  from  ^gina  is  some- 
what remarkable.  Though  he  entered  the  Council  of  War, 
he  did  not  communicate  his  information,  important  though 
it  was,  to  the  meeting,  but  called  out  his  great  political 
enemy,  Themistocles,  and  imparted  his  news  in  the  first 
instance  to  him  alone. 

"  Our  political  quarrels,"  he  said,  "  we  must  defer  to  another 
time ;  our  emulation  at  this  moment  must  be  as  to  which  of  us  can 
render  the  greatest  services  to  his  country.  I  tell  you  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  we  say  much  or  little  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  with  regard  to  their  departure  hence.  For  I  say,  from 
what  I  have  myself  seen,  that  the  Corinthians,  and  Eurybiades 
himself,  will  not,  even  if  they  so  desire,  be  able  to  sail  out  of  the 
strait,  for  we  are  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Go  into  the  meeting 
and  tell  them  this." 

*  Cf.  Stein's  brief  note  on  the  translation  of  the  words  a-ras  eVJ  to 
(TvviZpiov  in  H.  viii.  79. 

t  In  so  far  as  I  know,  this  last  very  important  point  was  first  raised 
by  Prof.  J.  B.  Bury  in  an  article  in  the  Classical  Review  on  "  Aristides 
ii  Salamis." 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  Aristides  had 
actually  seen.  He  had  come  from  ^gina,  and  evidently, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  had  narrowly  escaped  capture 
by  the  squadron  of  two  hundred  which  had  been  sent 
round  to  the  western  strait. 

His  special  mention  of  the  Corinthians  serves  to 
emphasize  what  has  been  already  said  with  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  that  people  at  this  particular  time.  They  were 
evidently  in  the  forefront  of  opposition  to  Athens. 

The  concord  between  the  views  which  the  two  ablest 
Athenians  of  this  time  held  with  regard  to  the  strategy 
to  be  pursued  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  Themistocles' 
answer  to  Aristides'  communication.  He  makes  no  secret 
to  the  latter  of  his  having  sent  a  message  to  Xerxes,  an 
avowal  he  would  not  have  dared  to  make  had  he  not 
been  assured  that  Aristides  would  agree  with  the  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  send  the  message.  They  must 
have  had  ample  opportunity  for  discussing  the  policy  to 
be  pursued.  The  return  of  Aristides  from  ^gina  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  his  first  appearance  in  the  fleet  since 
the  withdrawal  of  his  ostracism.  One  or  two  reasons  may 
account  for  his  having  been  to  that  island  at  this  time  ; 
either  that  he  had  been  sent  in  command  of  the  ship 
which  had  been  despatched  to  fetch  the  ^akidae  ;  *  or  that 
he  had  superintended  the  deportation  of  the  Attic  refugees 
to  that  place. 

After  imparting  his  secret,  Themistocles  asked  Aristides 
to  inform  the  Council  of  what  he  had  seen,  because,  if  he 
himself  made  the  announcement,  it  would  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  This  Aristides  did  ;  but  even  he  could 
not  persuade  the  Peloponnesians  of  the  truth  of  his 
information,  and  the  discussion  in  the  Council  proceeded 
until  a  Tenian  ship,  which  deserted  from  the  enemy,  con- 
firmed the  tidings  in  a  way  that  admitted  of  no  doubt. 

*  This  is  Professor  Bury's  suggestion.  It  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  Herodotus  expressly  mentions  the  arrival  of  this  vessel  (H.  viii. 
83)  immediately  before  the  battle  began.  But  this  objection  is  not  by 
any  means  insuperable.  It  is  much  more  probable,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  Herodotus  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  time  of  its  arrival, 
than  that  it  managed  at  the  time  he  mentions  to  force  its  way  through 
the  blockading  fleets  at  either  end  of  the  strait. 
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It  must  necessarily  have  been  a  brief  space  which  inter- 
vened between  the  announcement  and  its  confirmation, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  time  of  intense  anxiety  to  the 
Athenian  commanders.  They  must  have  realized  to  the 
full  the  immensity  of  the  danger  to  which  the  fleet  would 
be  exposed  did  a  portion  of  it  sail  away  through  the  bay 
of  Eleusis,  and  in  attempting  the  passage  of  the  western 
strait  under  the  impression  that  it  was  open,  become 
engaged  with  the  powerful  squadron  there  at  a  distance 
of  many  miles  from  where  the  main  battle  must  take  place. 

It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  the  tale  of  the  fierce 
dispute  which  took  place  at  this  time  in  the  fleet,  and, 
above  all,  the  continual  application  of  the  term  "  run  away  " 
to  the  proposals  made  by  the  Peloponnesian  section,  should 
convey  the  impression  that  the  fleet  as  a  whole  was  not 
animated  with  a  courageous  determination  to  face  the 
danger  of  the  situation.  That  impression  is  a  false  one. 
Taking  the  reliable  evidence  as  it  stands,  it  does  not 
seem  just  to  accuse  the  Greeks  on  board  the  ships  at 
Salamis  of  a  cowardly  spirit. 

The  question  was  not  one  of  facing  the  situation, 
but  of  where  the  situation  should  be  faced.  So  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  in  a  position  where  dispute  was  no 
longer  possible,  all  that  might  in  the  past  have  seemed 
an  indication  of  a  vacillating  spirit  vanished,  and  they 
faced  the  immensity  of  the  danger  with  as  true  a  courage 
as  ever  the  sailors  of  any  nation  faced  a  foe.  It  was  a 
moment  of  exaltation,  which  called  forth  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  Greek.  Even  Herodotus  must  bear  tribute 
to  the  greatness  of  the  speech  which  Themistocles  delivered 
to  his  men :  "  Throughout  contrasting  what  was  noble 
with  what  was  base  of  all  that  comes  within  the  range  of 
man's  nature  and  constitution,  he  bade  them  choose  the 
better  part."  And  the  speech  was  not  without  its  effect, 
even  if  the  account  which  the  poet  ^schylus  gives  of  the 
feeling  in  the  fleet  he  somewhat  idealized. 

"  Then  the  whole  fleet  advanced,  and  one  mighty  cry  was  heard  : 
*  On  !  Sons  of  the  Greeks  !     Free  your  fatherland  ! 
Free  your  children,  wives,  the  homes 
Of  your  ancestral  gods,  and  fathers'  graves. 
Ye  stand  to  win  or  lose  your  all.' " 
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No  complete  description  of  the  various  great  tactical 
movements  in  the  battle  has  survived.  Still,  it  is  possible 
at  the  present  day,  by  dint  of  putting  together  the  various 
fragments  of  information  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  ancient  authors,  to  form  a  conception  of  them  which 
must  be  very  close  to  the  actual  truth. 

At  dawn,  on  this  eventful  day,  the  Greek  fleet  lay 
where  it  had  passed  the  night,  close  to  Salamis  town, 
probably  in  the  bay  to  the  north  of  it.  The  Persian  fleet 
stretched  across  the  broad  eastern  erj:rance  of  the  strait, 
in  a  line  running  almost  due  east  and  west,  with  Psyttaleia 
near  or  in  front  of  its  centre. 

From  their  position  the  Greeks  moved  out  into  the 
strait,  and  occupied  that  part  of  it  which  lay  between 
Salamis  town  and  the  Herakleion.  From  Plutarch  it  is 
learnt  that  the  Herakleion  stood  where  the  island  of 
Salamis  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow' 
passage.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on  Mount  ^galeos, 
opposite  Salamis  town  ;  and  the  Greek  line  was  originally 
formed  in  the  narrow  neck  of  the  strait  which  exists  at 
that  point. 

The  Persian  position  is  defined  by  very  strong  evidence. 
Not  to  speak  of  that  already  quoted  with  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  Psyttaleia,  which  occurs  in  both  Herodotus 
and  yEschylus,  certain  statements  of  the  latter  and  of 
Diodorus  render  it  still  more  certain,  ^schylus  describes 
how  the  Persian  ships  fell  foul  of  one  another  when  they 
came  into  the  narrows,  a  statement  which  Diodorus  makes 
with  still  greater  precision  when  he  says  that  the  Persians 
in  their  advance  at  first  retained  their  order,  having  plenty 
of  sea-room,  but  when  they  came  into  the  strait  they  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  some  ships  from  the  line,  and  fell 
into  much  confusion. 

These  details  show  that  their  position  must  have  been, 
as  already  stated,  in  the  broad  part  of  the  strait,  just 
before  the  narrows  begin  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
strait  contracts  markedly  in  breadth  so  soon  as  Kynosura 
is  rounded.  It  is  further  made  clear  that  they  were  not 
in  any  way  round  Kynosura,  or  in  front  of  Psyttaleia,  by 
the   evidence   of  ^schylus,   which   shows   that   the   fleets 
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were  not  in  sight  of  one  another  before  they  moved 
forward,  though  they  came  in  sight  of  one  another  very 
^oon  after  they  began  to  move. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  ^Eschylus  makes  no  mention  of 
the  positions  of  the  various  contingents  in  either  fleet. 
Evidence  on  this  point  by  one  present  in  the  battle  would 
have  been  of  the  utmost  value.  On  turning  to  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  in  so  far  as 
their  information  overlaps,  they  are  in  accord  with  regard 
to  such  details  as  they  give  of  the  Persian  array,  but  not 
altogether  so  with  regard  to  the  order  of  the  Greek  line. 
With  respect  to  the  Persian  fleet,  they  agree  in  placing 
the  Greek  contingent  on  the  left  wing,  and  the  Phoenicians 
on  the  right  of  the  line,  Diodorus  further  mentions  that 
the  Cyprians  were  with  the  Phoenicians  on  the  right  wing, 
with  the  Cilicians,  Pamphylians,  and  Lycians  next  to 
them. 

In  the  Greek  fleet  the  Athenians  were  on  the  left  wing. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  on  the 
right ;  but  according  to  Diodorus  they  were  on  the  left,  with 
the  Athenians  ;  while  the  ^ginetans  and  Megareans  were 
on  the  right.  In  this  conflict  of  evidence,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Herodotus  is  correct.  The  fact  that  the 
Lacedc-emonian  admiral  was  in  command  renders  it  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  his  contingent  occupied  any  but  a 
prominent  place  in  the  line  ;  and  certain  details  of  the  fight 
indicate  that  the  ^ginetans  were  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Athenians.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
most  prominent  contingents  on  either  side  were  severally 
opposed  to  one  another  in  the  battle,  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  Persian  right  facing  the  Athenians  on  the  Greek  left, 
and  the  Ionian  Greeks  on  the  Persian  left  facing  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  the  Greek  right. 

The  two  fleets  seem  to  have  moved  forward  almost 
simultaneously.  As  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  their  movements  is  somewhat  complicated,  it  may 
be  well  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  deal  with  them 
separately. 

Before  beginning  the  advance  the  Persian  fleet  was 
drawn  up  in  three  lines  ;  but  a  totally  different  formation 
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was  adopted  when  the  movement  developed.  Describing 
its  appearance  as  it  entered  into  the  narrow  part  of  the 
strait,  iEschylus  speaks  of  it  as  coming  forward  in  a 
"  stream  "  (p^vfxa),  which  can  only  refer  to  some  formation 
in  column,  or  in  something  resembling  a  column.  Diodorus 
supplies  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  formations, 
when  he  says  that  the  Persians  when  they  came  into  the 
strait  were  compelled  to  withdraw  some  ships  from  the 
line. 

If  the  chart  of  the  strait  at  this  point  be  examined 
it  will  be  seen  that,  after  passing  Psyttaleia  and  Kynosura, 
it  not  only  narrows  but  turns  westward  at  right  angles. 
The  Persian  fleet  had  consequently  to  accomplish  a  difficult 
manoeuvre  of  a  double  kind,  namely,  (i)  to  reduce  the 
length  of  their  front ;  (2)  to  execute  a  wheeling  movement 
to  the  left,  of  which  their  extreme  left  wing  would  form 
the  pivot.  In  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  what  took  place  is 
this :  their  right,  and  possibly  their  centre,  having  reduced 
their  front,  passed  through  the  strait  east  of  Psyttaleia  in 
some  sort  of  column  formation,  and  then  wheeled  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  turn  the  corner  of  the  strait,  while  their 
left  wing  marked  time,  as  it  were,  in  the  strait  west  of 
Psyttaleia.  This  wing  would  be  hidden  from  the  Greek 
fleet  by  the  somewhat  lofty  rock  promontory  of  Kynosura. 
But  the  right  wing  passing  east  of  Psyttaleia  would  come 
almost  immediately  into  sight  of  the  Greeks,  arid  would 
present  to  them  the  appearance  of  the  "stream,"  which 
^schylus  describes.* 

*  It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  a  description  of  this  movement,  taken 
from  his  notes  on,  or  sources  of  information  for,  the  details  of  the  battle, 
which  Herodotus  has  used  by  mistake  in  describing  the  movement  of 
the  Persian  fleet  during  the  night.  He  has,  of  course,  intensely  con- 
fused the  original  description  by  reading  into  it  what  he  knew  to  be 
the  object  of  that  night-movement — the  surrounding  of  the  Greek  fleet 
by  blocking  the  issues  both  to  east  and  west  of  it ;  but,  ehminating  this 
motive  from  his  description,  it  is  possible  to  see  that  in  its  original 
form  it  must  have  resembled  very  closely  the  description  of  the 
advance  of  the  Persian  fleet  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  details 
which  /Eschylus  and  Diodorus  give. 

H.  viii.  76.  "The  west  wing  put  out  and  made  a  circhng  move- 
ment towards  Salamis."  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  by 
"west  wing"  Herodotus  evidently  means,  not  the  west   wing  in  the 
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The  scene,  as  the  two  great  fleets  advanced  towards 
one  another,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
that  the  world  has  ever  beheld.  History  can  hardly 
present  a  parallel  of  a  naval  battle  on  such  a  scale  as 
Salamis,  and  none  in  which  fleets  so  large  have  operated 
in  so  comparatively  confined  a  space.  More  than  2000 
years  later  the  neighbouring  Corinthian  gulf  was  destined 
to  be  the  scene  of  a  sea-fight  which  in  respect  to  grandeur 
and  picturesqueness  most  nearly  compared  with  Salamis, 
when  Don  John  of  Austria  defeated  the  great  Turkish 
fleet  in  those  waters  which,  later  on  in  this  very  century, 
were  to  be  rendered  famous  by  the  exploits  of  the  great 
Athenian  admiral,  Phormio.  In  both  these  battles  East 
and  West  met  in  one  momentous  struggle  for  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean — it  may  perhaps  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  for  the  command  of  the  world  ;  and  in  both 
the  East  succumbed  so  completely  that  the  loser  never 
recovered  from  his  defeat.  Impossible  as  it  is  fully  to 
realize  the  scenic  efl"ect  of  a  battle  of  such  ancient  date, 
the  records  of  which  are  imperfect,  yet  the  area  in  which 
it  was  fought  is  so  comparatively  limited  and  so  well  defined, 
that  the  traveller  who  visits  the  spot  can  bring  the  scene 
before  his  imagination  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  great  fights  of  ancient  history.     Would 

original  formation,  but  the  west  wing  when  the  fleet  had  completed 
the  movement,  and  had  taken  up  the  position  which  he  imagined  it 
to  have  assumed  when  the  movement  was  complete.  This  "  west 
wing"  would  be  the  east  wing  in  the  original  position.  That  it  can- 
not have  been  the  original  west  wing  has  been  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  note. 

If  this  correction  be  made,  Herodotus'  language  in  describing  this 
movement  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  movement  of  that  part  of  the 
Persian  fleet  which  entered  the  strait  by  the  channel  east  of  Psyttaleia — 
au?]yoi/  KVKKovfjLivoi  irphs  r^u  'S.aXafuva  ;  and  the  applicability  becomes  still 
more  striking  in  view  of  the  evidence,  which  will  be  given  later,  that 
this  wing  of  the  Persian  fleet  got  in  advance  of  the  other. 

The  left  wing,  which  would  use  the  channel  west  of  Psyttaleia,  is 
equally  referred  to  in  the  words  :  "Those  about  Keos  and  Kynosura 
put  out  in  order,"  to  which  he  adds,  in  accordance  with  his  knowledge 
that  part  of  the  object  of  the  night-movement  was  the  blocking  of 
the  straits,  "  And  they  occupied  the  whole  strait  as  far  as  Munychia 
with  their  ships." 
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that  the  description  of  it  had  come  down  to  the  modern 
world  from  the  pen  of  him  who  described  the  last  fight  in 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse !  It  was  indeed  a  theme 
for  that  consummate  artist  in  language.  The  im- 
pression of  magnitude  which  it  conveyed  to  those  who 
were  present  at  it  is  evident  from  the  pages  of  ^schylus, 
where  it  is  described  with  the  grand  breadth  of  description 
due  to  a  battle  of  giants.  But  the  historian  wants  more 
than  he  finds  therein,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  Thucy- 
dides  was  born  half  a  century  too  late. 

The  evolution  which  the  Persian  fleet  had  to  carry  out 
in  turning  the  corner  of  the  strait  would  have  been  difficult 
under  any  circumstances.  It  was  further  complicated  by 
the  contraction  of  the  sea- room  after  the  corner  was  turned, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  performing  it  in  face  of  a  power- 
ful hostile  fleet  within  comparatively  short  striking-distance. 
The  result  was  that  the  fleet  fell  into  considerable  con- 
fusion. Both  ^schylus  and  Diodorus  testify  to  this  fact. 
Diodorus'  account  is  peculiarly  consistent  with  the  topo- 
graphical circumstances.  He  says,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  that  the  Persians  in  their  advance  at  first  retained 
their  order,  having  plenty  of  sea-room  ;  but  when  they  came 
to  the  strait,  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  some  ships 
from  the  line,  and  ifell  into  much  confusion. 

The  two  fleets  were  now  advancing  rapidly  to  one 
another  in  the  straight  channel  which  runs  east  from  old 
Salamis  town,  of  which  the  breadth  is  2000  yards.  The 
actual  fairway  may  be  about  one  mile  in  width.  How 
much  space  in  the  line  was  allowed  for  each  trireme  in 
battle  array  is  not  known,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  sixty  feet ;  and,  if  so,  the  utmost  number  of  vessels  in 
the  front  line  of  either  fleet  cannot  have  exceeded  ninety. 
Both  fleets  must,  therefore,  in  this  order  of  advance,  have 
been  several  lines  deep.  There  was  no  room  for  the 
employment  of  sea-tactics  other  than  those  of  the  most 
simple  kind.  The  battle  must  have  been,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  a  terrific  melee,  whose  issue  would  depend 
on  which  side  could  fight  hardest  and  longest.  The 
circumstances  were  all  in  favour  of  the  smaller  fleet. 
The  mere  superiority  of  the  armament  of  its  crews  must 
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have  gone  far  to  decide  the  result,  and  the  superior  weight 
of  its  indiyidual  vessels  could  not  fail  to  tell  in  a  combat 
of  this  character.  With  the  knowledge  born  after  the 
event,  it  is  e^sy  to  see  that,  despite  the  inferiority  of 
numbers,  the  better-armed  fleet  must  have  won  the  day, 
provided  both  fought  with  equal  courage  ;  and  the  obstinate 
nature  of  the  battle  shows  that,  though  there  may  have 
been  cases  of  cowardice  on  both  sides,  these  were  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule. 

The   actual    point  of  contact   was,   in  all   probability, 
north  of  and  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Kynosura. 

From  certain  details  which  are  given  of  the  fighting, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  fleets, 
either  from  accident  or  from  design,  were  in  somewhat 
of  an  khelon  formation  when  the  first  contact  took  place. 
.Eschylus  says  that  the  Greek  right  wing  led  the  advance, 
and  the  remainder  came  behind.  vEschylus  also  mentions, 
— and  his  evidence  on  this  point  is  supported  by  Herodotus, 
-that  a  Greek  ship  began  the  battle  by  attacking  a 
Phoenician  vessel.  As  the  Phoenicians  were  on  the  Persian 
right,  this  ship  must  have  belonged  to  the  Athenian 
contingent,  which  was  on  the  Greek  left ;  and  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that,  despite  the  advanced 
position  of  the  Greek  right,  the  first  contact  took  place 
at  the  opposite  end  of  their  line  ;  in  other  words,  the 
Persian  right  must  have  been  equally  in  advance  of  its 
line.  The  wheeling  movement,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  had  not  been  a  success ;  and  the  Persian 
vessels  which  passed  through  the  strait  east  of  Psyttaleia, 
and  were  on  the  outside  of  the  movement,  had  got  in 
front  of  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  passed  through 
the  channel  west  of  the  island,  and  formed  its  pivot. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  happened.  This  eastern 
column  of  vessels  had  entered  the  narrow  part  of  the 
strait  with  so  extended  a  front  that,  when  the  time  came 
for  the  western  column  to  wheel  into  line  with  them,  it 
was  left  with  too  little  sea-room  ;  confusion  resulted,  and 
the  advance  of  the  Persian  left  wing  was  delayed.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  undue  advance  of  the  Persian  right 
wing  which  made  it  possible  for  the  ^ginetans  later  in 
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the  battle  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  the  Phoenician  con- 
tingent, and  to  deal  the  blow  which  was  subsequently 
regarded  as  being  largely  responsible  for  the  victory  won. 

Of  the  picturesque  individual  details  of  the  fight,  but 
few,  considering  its  magnitude,  have  survived  ;  and  these 
are  not  in  all  cases  reliable.  Yet  it  is  possible,  by  com- 
paring and  collating  the  fragmentary  accounts  of  the  actual 
fighting,  to  form  a  general  idea  of  its  most  striking  incidents. 

There  must  have  been  many  interested  spectators  of 
the  action,  Persians  on  the  mainland  and  Athenians  on 
Salamis  island,  whose  feelings  must  have  resembled  those 
with  which  the  Athenian  army  watched  the  battle  in 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse  more  than  sixty  years 
later. 

Not  the  least  interested  of  these  onlookers  was  the 
Great  King  himself.  Surrounded  by  some  of  his  chief 
men,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  slope  of  Mount  ^galeos 
above  the  Herakleion,  at  a  point  where,  as  Plutarch 
remarks,  the  strait  contracts  in  width.  He  must  have 
been  stationed  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Salamis,  among 
the  sparse  pinewood  which  probably  then,  as  now,  covered 
the  slope  of  the  hill. 

The  Persian  fleet  seems  never  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  from  the  confusion  into  which  it  had 
fallen  in  the  course  of  the  wheeling  movement.  Plutarch 
says,  moreover,  that  Themistocles  had  reckoned  that  the 
early  morning  wind,  which  raises  somewhat  of  a  sea  in  the 
strait,  would  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  the  Persian 
vessels,  which  stood  high  in  the  water,  than  on  the  Greek 
ships.  It  would  tend  to  throw  them  into  confusion,  and 
thus  expose  their  sides  to  the  charge  of  the  hostile  ships.* 

*  This  phenomenon  of  the  morning  wind  is  very  common  in  the 
Greek  seas.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Phormio  based  his  tactics 
in  his  first  battle  with  the  Corinthian  fleet  just  outside  the  Corinthian 
gulf  on  its  occurrence.  I  have  experienced  it  there  ;  and  on  the  three 
occasions  on  which  I  have  been  through  the  Strait  of  Salamis,  once 
in  the  summer  of  1895,  and  twice  in  the  summer  of  1899,  I  have 
experienced  it  on  each  occasion.  It  began  in  all  three  cases  quite 
suddenly,  a  little  before  seven  in  the  morning,  blowing  from  the  west, 
right  down  that  part  of  the  strait  south  of  /Egaleos.  It  was  extremely 
violent  while  it  lasted,  though  it  did  not  raise  a  dangerous  sea.    To 
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Of  the  form  which  the  confusion  took  during  the  battle 
there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  evidence.  The  front 
ranks  of  the  Persian  fleet  seem  to  have  been  unduly 
compressed  laterally  by  the  want  of  sea-room,  and 
longitudinally  by  the  pressure  of  the  ranks  behind  them  ; 
and  the  confusion  due  to  the  last  of  these  causes  was 
much  increased  when  the  beaten  front  ranks  were  forced 
back  on  those  in  rear.  The  fleet  was,  indeed,  too  large 
for  the  area  of  operations,  and  some  of  the  rearmost 
ranks  apparently,  at  a  period  in  the  battle  which  is  not 
mentioned,  finding  they  could  take  no  part  in  the  fighting, 
backed  and  retreated  to  the  broader  part  of  the  strait, 
south  of  Psyttaleia.  The  consequence  was,  according  to 
Plutarch,  that  in  the  actual  fighting  the  Greek  fleet  was 
not  outnumbered  ;  and  this  may  well  have  been  the  case. 

Little  is  said  of  the  actual  mode  of  attack  employed 
by  the  Greek  vessels  ;  but,  from  what  is  related,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Athenians,  at  any  rate,  relying  on  the 
structural  strength  of  their  ships,  sought  to  ram  the  enemy 
with  their  bows,  or  shaved  close  past  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  break  the  oars  on  one  side,  and  so  render  their 
vessels  unmanageable  for  the  time  being  ;  and  then  made 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  charge  them  sideways  at  their 
weakest  point.  Boarding  must,  in  many  cases,  have  been 
resorted  to,  for  which  purpose  thirty-six  men  were  avail- 
able on  the  Attic  vessels, — eighteen  marines,  fourteen 
hoplites,  and  four  bowmen.  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
any  superiority  which  the  Persians  possessed  in  respect 
to  their  crews  would  consist  in  the  higher  efficiency  of 
their  bowmen,  javelinmen,  and  such-like.  It  was,  there- 
fore, greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  that  the 
confinement  of  the  space  within  which  the  action  was 
fought  rendered  it  not  merely  possible,  but  necessary, 
to  fight  at  close  quarters.  A  rather  striking  instance 
of  what  might  have  happened  in  this  respect,  had  the 
sea-room  been  somewhat  greater,  is  related  by  Herodotus. 

the  inexperienced  it  gave  the  impression  that  it  meant  the  beginning 
of  a  very  windy  day.  On  two  occasions  it  ceased  about  8.30,  on  the 
other,  shortly  after  nine,  and  the  dead  calm  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded  ensued  once  more. 
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It  occurred  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  battle,  when 
the  retreat  of  many  of  the  Persian  ships  had  relieved 
the  pressure  in  the  strait.  A  Samothracian  craft  had 
sunk  or  waterlogged  an  Athenian  ship,  when  it  was  itself 
attacked  and  waterlogged  by  an  ^ginetan  vessel.  Despite 
its  desperate  situation,  its  crew,  which  consisted  of  javelin- 
men,  cleared  the  decks  of  its  assailant  with  their  weapons, 
and  took  the  ship.  The  whole  incident  runs  so  entirely 
counter  to  Herodotus'  marked  partiality  for  the  Athenians, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  genuineness. 

The  main  credit  for  the  victory  seems  to  have  been 
adjudged  by  the  verdict  of  contemporaries  to  the  Athenians 
and  yEginetans.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  account  of  the 
historian  ;  and  the  juxtaposition  in  the  roll  of  fame  of 
these  two  Hellenic  peoples,  who  were  destined  to  play 
an  antagonistic  part  in  the  history  of  the  next  twenty 
years,  renders  it  probable  that  the  verdict  of  the  men  of 
their  own  time  has  been  faithfully  reported.  There  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  their  contingents  were  next  to 
one  another  in  the  Greek  line  of  battle,  and  were  partners 
in  a  brilliant  tactical  movement  against  that  portion  of 
the  Persian  fleet  which  was  regarded  as  most  formidable, 
the  Phoenician  contingent.  Herodotus  says  that  while  the 
Athenians  pressed  hard  on  the  vessels  opposed  to  them, 
the  ^ginetans,  presumably  on  the  flank,  assailed  these 
vessels  of  the  Persian  fleet  as  they  were  driven  back.  It 
is,  perhaps,  possible  to  understand  what  happened  on  this 
wing  of  the  battle.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  course 
of  the  advance  the  Phoenician  contingent  on  the  Persian 
right  must  have  got  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  line,  a 
mistake  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  correct  in  a 
battle  fought  under  circumstances  such  as  those  which 
prevailed  at  Salamis.  Its  flank  would  then  be  exposed 
to  attack  while  it  was  assailed  in  front,  and  of  this  the 
^ginetans  seem  to  have  taken  advantage. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  engagement  that  the 
^ginetans  captured  that  vessel  of  the  enemy  which  had 
a  few  weeks  before  captured  their  own  scouting  vessel  on 
the  Thessalian  coast. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  in  the  centre  and  on  the  Greek 
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right  had  been  of  a  much  more  even  character.  It  may 
even  be  suspected  that  in  that  part  the  combat  was  going 
against  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  right  was  indeed  in  the 
same  disadvantageous  position  as  the  Persian  right :  it 
had  advanced  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  line,  and  thus 
exposed  itself  to  a  flank  attack.  No  details  of  what 
actually  took  place  are  extant ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
Ionian  Greeks  who  opposed  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
other  Greek  contingents  at  this  part  of  the  line  did  not 
get  the  worst  of  it.  Herodotus  who,  as  he  shows  in  the 
account  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  had  a  very  low  opinion  of 
Ionian  courage  and  intelligence,  was  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  praise  them  unless  the  praise  was  notoriously 
merited.  He  not  merely  admits,  but  says  with  some 
emphasis,  that  they  showed  no  lack  of  courage  and 
determination  in  the  fight.  Any  effect  which  Themistocles' 
appeal  might  have  had  upon  them  was  certainly  not 
apparent  at  Salamis.  He  further  remarks  that  he  knows 
the  names  of  many  of  their  captains  who  took  Greek 
vessels,  of  whom  he  will  only  mention  the  two  Samians, 
Theomestor,  who  was  made  by  the  Persians  tyrant  of 
Samos  for  his  services,  and  Phylakos,  who  was  enrolled 
on  the  list  of  the  king's  "  benefactors,"  and  given  a  grant 
of  much  land.  These  significant  statements  make  it  clear 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  at  any  rate,  the  Greek 
right  wing  had  the  worst  of  the  fight.  More  than  that, 
they  suggest  a  very  probable  reason  for  the  somewhat 
surprising  courage  and  determination  with  which  these 
lonians  fought  against  their  kinsmen.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  lonians  in  general  with  regard 
to  their  countrymen  over  sea,  their  leaders  were  attached 
to  "the  Persians  by  strong  ties  of  self-interest,  and  formed 
a  philo-Medic  party  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Asian  coast. 

The  ruling  powers  in  these  cities  depended  on  the 
support  of  the  Persian  government  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  position  ;  and  from  their  ranks  and  from  those  of 
their  followers,  in  all  probability,  the  officers,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  Ionian  contingent  were  drawn. 

The  Persian  centre  also  seems  to  have  at  first  made  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  onslaught  of  the  Greeks,  and 
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for  some  time  after  the  Phoenicians  and  Cyprians  had  been 
defeated  and  driven  back,  the  Cilicians,  PamphyHans,  and 
Lycians  continued  to  resist,  though  assailed  by  the  vic- 
torious right  wing  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  struggle  was  too 
unequal  to  last ;  and  they,  too,  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

It  is  evident  that  the  wave  of  victory  advanced  from 
left  to  right  along  the  Greek  line,  for  now  the  Athenians, 
probably  aided  by  the  ^ginetans,  though  the  latter  are 
not  actually  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  joined  in  the  attack 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  Persian  fleet.  The  fight  cannot 
have  been  very  prolonged  ;  the  Ionian  Greeks  were  obliged 
to  retire  ;  though,  if  the  silence  of  history  is  to  be  taken 
as  evidence,  they  did  not  suffer  irreparable  loss  either  in 
the  battle  or  in  the  retreat.  The  mere  weight  of  numbers 
against  them  rendered  further  resistance  useless. 

The  battle  must  have  begun  somewhere  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  it  was  after  dawn  when  the 
Greek  fleet  put  out  from  the  station  it  had  occupied 
during  the  night.  It  came  to  an  end  in  the  afternoon, 
after  some  seven  or  eight  hours'  fighting,  it  would  seem. 

It  was  presumably  in  this  last  battle  on  the  Persian 
left  that  Artemisia,  that  queen  of  Halikarnassos  whose 
praise  Herodotus  has  already  sung,  performed  the  re- 
markable exploit  reported  by  the  historian.  There  is  a 
somewhat  grave  irony  about  the  way  in  which  he  tells  the 
tale,  as  though,  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for  this  lady, 
he  were  pointing  a  moral  for  those  who  might  regard 
even  the  bravest  of  her  sex  as  rather  uncertain  allies 
amid  the  excitement  of  a  pitched  battle.  When  the 
Persian  fleet  was  already  in  disorder,  evidently  towards 
the  close  of  the  fight,*  an  Attic  vessel  pursued  her  ship. 
As  she  could  not  extricate  herself  in  any  ordinary  fashion, 
owing  to  her  friends  being  in  the  way,  she  stood  not  on 
ceremony,  but  made  a  way  through  her  friends  by  pur- 
posely sinking  a  Kalyndian  vessel.  The  captain  of  the 
Attic  ship,  unaware  that  he  had  a  woman  to  deal  with, 
naturally  supposed  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  had 
been  pursuing  a  friend  instead  of  a  foe,  and  so  allowed 

*  As  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  an  Attic  vessel  opposite  the 
Persian  left,  where  her  ships  must  almost  certainly  have  been. 
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the  brave  but  unscrupulous  Amazon  to  escape.  He  had 
reason  to  regret  his  mistake ;  for  the  Athenians,  either 
because  they  regarded  her  as  a  unique  acquisition,  or  her 
action  in  commanding  a  ship  against  them  as  a  unique 
piece  of  impudence,  had  offered  a  large  reward  to  any 
captain  who  should  capture  her.  Nor,  if  the  whole  tale 
be  true,  was  the  Athenian  captain  the  most  distinguished 
victim  of  the  deception  caused  by  her  audacity.  Xerxes 
was  a  spectator  of  the  incident,  so  Herodotus  says,  and 
imagined  that  the  ship  she  sank  was  one  of  the  enemy's 
vessels.  As  the  rest  of  his  fleet  had  by  this  time  taken 
to  flight,  the  incident,  by  its  apparently  strong  contrast 
with  the  bitter  circumstances  of  the  moment,  called  from 
him  the  lament,  "  My  men  have  become  women,  and  my 
women  men." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  pursuit  was  not  carried 
far,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  channels  on  either  side  of 
Psyttaleia.  No  information  on  the  subject  is  given  by  any 
of  the  historians,  but  the  fact  that  the  Persian  fleet  left 
the  troops  on  Psyttaleia,  some  of  whom  were  persons  of 
note,  to  their  fate,  indicates  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  retire  as  far  as  that  point  unharassed  by  the  victorious 
Greeks.  It  may  be  that  each  contingent  considered 
it  another's  business  to  rescue  these  unfortunates,  but 
in  any  case  the  two  channels  must  have  been  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  Greeks  when  Aristides  carried 
out  what  cannot  have  been  the  least  bloody  operation 
in  a  battle  where  the  losses  on  both  sides  must 
have  been  very  great.  He  had,  while  the  battle  was  in 
progress,  been  stationed  on  what  Herodotus  calls  "the 
promontory  of  Salamis,"  which  would  seem  to  mean  that 
his  men  had  lined  the  shore  of  the  strait  from  Salamis 
town  eastward  to  the  extremity  of  Kynosura,  with  a  view 
to  rendering  assistance  to  such  vessels  or  their  crews  as 
might  be  cast  up  there  during  the  battle.  When  the 
strait  was  clear  of  the  enemies'  ships,  he  collected  his  men, 
and  transported  them  in  boats  to  Psyttaleia,  to  attack 
the  Persian  garrison  of  the  island.  The  slaughter  must 
have  been  grim  and  great.  Only  those  were  spared  from 
whom  a  heavy  ransom  might  be  expected. 
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No  reliable  statement  survives  of  the  losses  in  men 
sustained  by  either  side.  Those  of  the  Persians  must 
have  been  very  large,  and  those  of  the  Greeks  in  a 
battle  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  prolonged,  cannot  have 
been  otherwise  than  severe.  Probably  the  Persian  losses 
were  never  even  approximately  known,  and,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  time,  those  of  the  Greeks  never  accurately 
ascertained.  Herodotus  says  that  many  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  disabled  vessels  escaped  by  swimming  to  Salamis, 
and  that  the  total  loss  on  the  Greek  side  was  not  very 
great  ;  but  the  very  circumstances  of  the  battle  make  the 
latter  statement  hardly  credible.  Among  the  Persian 
killed  was  Ariamnes,  the  admiral  in  command,  a  son  of 
Darius  and  brother  of  Xerxes.  He  seems  to  have  fallen 
early  in  the  fight ;  many  other  prominent  Persians  shared 
his  fate.  Their  defeat  was  not  due  to  cowardice.  Herodotus 
expressly  says  that  they  fought  better  than  at  Artemisium. 

The  losses  in  ships  are  stated  by  Diodorus  to  have 
been  forty  on  the  Greek  side,  while  the  Persians  lost  two 
hundred,  not  counting  those  which  were  captured  with 
their  crews.  It  is  very  possible  that  these  numbers 
represent  something  like  the  truth. 

After  the  battle  each  of  the  fleets  retired  to  its  tem- 
porary base  of  operations,  the  Persian  to  Phaleron,  the 
Greek  to  Salamis. 

In  each  of  the  two  passages  in  which  he  mentions  the 
retiring  places  of  the  fleets,  Herodotus  makes  incidental 
statements  of  considerable  historical  importance.  He  de- 
scribes the  Persian  retirement  as  having  been  "  to  Phaleron, 
to  the  protection  of  their  land-army."  Perhaps  he  means 
that  this  was  merely  a  part  of  their  land-forces,  the 
other  having  been  despatched,  as  he  has  already  stated, 
on  the  night  preceding  the  battle,  on  its  march  to  the 
II.  viii.  70,  Isthmus.  But  if  that  be  not  the  case,  it  would  seem  as 
^^  ■^'^'  if  the  march  had  been  countermanded,  and  the  army 
brought  back  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  plan. 

Speaking  of  the  return  of  the  Greek  fleet  to  Salamis,, 
Herodotus  makes  it  plain  that  the  Greeks  were  inclined 
rather  to  under-estimate  than  to  over-estimate  their  success 
in  the  battle. 
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They  expected  that  the  king  would  make  a  second 
attack  upon  them  with  the  ships  which  still  remained  to 
him.  To  those  possessed  of  knowledge  after  the  event,  it 
may  seem  strange  that  the  Greeks  should  ever  have 
entertained  this  feeling.  It  would  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  so  stunned  by  the  immensity  of  the  struggle  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  that  they  were  unable  rightly  to 
assess  the  enormous  moral  damage  they  had  inflicted  on 
the  foe. 

The  details  of  the  battle  which  are  recoverable  at  the 
present  day  indicate  clearly  that  to  the  Athenians  and 
iEginetans  the  Greeks  owed  their  victory ;  and  to  them 
indeed  their  contemporaries  awarded  the  palm. 

Of  the  behaviour  of  the  other  individual  contingents 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known.  Herodotus  does,  indeed, 
relate  a  story,  which  he  expressly  states  to  be  of  Athenian 
origin,  to  the  effect  that  the  Corinthians  under  Adeimantos 
retired  from  the  Greek  line,  and  began  to  make  their  way 
to  the  western  strait,  but  were  stopped  by  a  mysterious 
messenger,  who  announced  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  ;  where- 
upon the  would-be  runaways  returned  to  Salamis.  Hero- 
dotus evidently  places  no  credence  in  the  tale  ;  nor  need 
the  modern  world  do  so.  He  says,  moreover,  that  its  truth 
was  denied  by  all  the  other  Greeks. 

If  it  had  any  foundation  whatever  in  fact,  it  may  be 
that  the  Corinthian  squadron  was  detached  to  observe  the 
narrows  near  the  island  of  St.  George  with  a  view  to 
guarding  against  attack  from  the  rear  by  the  Persian 
contingent  which  was  known  to  be  watching  the  western 
strait.  As  the  tale  stands,  it  can  only  serve  as  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  extent  to  which  misrepresentation 
could  be  carried  in  Greece  under  the  impulse  of  the  bitter 
enmities  of  a  later  time. 

A  defeat  of  such  magnitude  sustained  in  the  presence 
of  Xerxes  himself  could  not  but  lead  to  fierce  dissensions 
among  the  various  contingents  of  the  Persian  fleet.  The 
Phoenicians,  that  trading  people  which  Persia  had  always 
treated  with  marked  favour  at  the  expense  of  their  rivals, 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  had  to  justify  to  their  master  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  the  first  to  retire,  whereas  the  lonians 
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had  resisted  to  the  last.  If  Herodotus  is  to  be  believed, 
they  adopted  the  bold  line  of  accusing  the  Greek  con- 
tingents of  cowardice  in  the  fight.  This  charge,  said  to 
have  been  made  while  the  fight  was  in  progress,  was  im- 
mediately refuted  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Samothracian 
ii.viii.90;  crew  in  capturing  the  ^ginetan  ship  which  had  disabled 
.  XI.  19.  ^j^g-j.  yessgi  fi^Q  accusers  were  executed  ;  and,  if  Diodorus* 
story  be  true,  the  Phoenicians  were  so  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  what  might  happen  to  them  from  the  angry 
Xerxes  that,  after  retiring  to  Phaleron  in  the  afternoon, 
they  fled  in  a  body  under  cover  of  night  to  the  Asian 
coast.  As,  however,  no  trace  of  such  a  detail  is  found  in 
any  other  historian,  and  their  statements  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  it,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  serious  history. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  until  after  the  war  was  over  that 
the  Greeks  acquired  sufficient  perspective  to  gauge  aright 
the  full  significance  of  their  victory  on  this  day.  It  abso- 
lutely destroyed  the  very  foundation  of  the  great  strate- 
gical plan  on  which  the  invasion  had  been  conducted — the 
combined  action  of  the  fleet  and  army.*  Never,  perhaps, 
has  the  influence  of  sea-power  been  more  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  warfare  than  in  the  total  reverse  of  circumstances 
which  resulted  from  Salamis.  Up  to  this  time  the  naval 
power  of  Persia  had  been  supreme  in  the  yEgean  and 
Eastern  Mediterranean  for  many  years  past ;  and  the 
attempt  which  the  lonians  had  made  to  break  it  at  Lade 
had  by  the  completeness  of  its  failure  merely  served  to 
establish  it  on  a  firmer  basis.  But  from  Salamis  onward 
the  decline  was  rapid,  and  the  Persian  navy  was  never 
again  as  an  unaided  unit  formidable  in  the  ^gean. 

Salamis  was  also  decisive  of  the  war  in  which  it  was 
fought.  Having  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  Persians 
could  not  possibly  maintain,  in  a  poor  country  such  as 
Greece,  the  overwhelming  land  force  with  which  they  had 
invaded  it.  The  mere  question  of  supplies  rendered  the 
rapid  withdrawal  of  the  major  part  of  it  an  imperative 
necessity.     Persia  did   not,  indeed,  give  up   the  struggle, 

*  Cf.  iEsch.  Pers.  724, — ^avriKhs  arparhs  KaKcodeUire^hv  &\((Te  arparSv. 
Thuc.  i.  73>  5* — NtKa>0€ts  yap  rats  vavaiv  ws  ovkcti  avrcf  bjxolas  oifarj^  rijs 
Svvdficus  Kara  rdxos  r^  ir\4oui  tov  err  par  qv  oTrext^prjo'ej/. 
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but  she  was  obliged  to  continue  it  with  a  force  so  reduced 
in  numbers  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  match  it  in 
fighting,  if  not  in  actual  numerical  strength.  Salamis  was 
the  turning-point  of  the  war.  Plataea  was  the  consumma- 
tion of  Salamis.  After  Salamis  Southern  Greece  was 
safe.  Mardonius  might  have  maintained  himself  for  some 
time  in  the  rich  lands  of  Boeotia,  he  might  even  have 
attempted  to  include  that  region  within  the  imperial  frontier, 
but  he  could  not  have  carried  on  a  sustained  campaign  in 
the  poor  districts  to  the  south  of  the  line  of  Kithaeron- 
Parnes  line.  The  salvation  of  the  North  was  won  at 
Plataea. 

In  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  is  it  pre- 
sumptuous to  hazard  the  opinion  that  Sir  Edward  Creasy 
was  not  wholly  justified  in  preferring  Marathon  to  Salamis 
as  one  of  the  "  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  World "  ^ 
The  decisive  battles  exemplified  in  his  book  are,  with  the 
exception  of  Marathon,  chosen  apparently  as  marking  the 
time  at  which  the  tide  of  affairs  of  world-wide  moment 
definitely  turned  to  an  uninterrupted  ebb  or  flow.  But  they 
are  in  nearly  every  case  the  outcome  of  a  chain  of  events  ex- 
tending, in  many  instances,  over  a  series  of  preceding  years. 
If  the  first  link  in  the  chain  is  to  be  regarded  as  decisive 
of  the  whole  series  of  events,  then,  perhaps,  the  choice  of 
Marathon  may  be  justified  ;  but,  on  the  same  principle  of 
choice,  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world  would  have  in  many 
cases  to  be  sought  for  in  comparatively  obscure  engagements. 
But  if,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  instances  Sir  Edward 
Creasy  adduces,  the  supreme  decisive  moment  in  a  great 
situation  is  to  be  taken,  then  Salamis,  not  Marathon,  is  to 
be  chosen  in  the  great  Persian  war  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  actual  records  of  the  time  con- 
spicuously fail  to  support  the  view  that  from  Marathon 
onward  the  tide  of  the  struggle  with  Persia  flowed  uninter- 
ruptedly in  favour  of  the  Greeks. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

FROM   SALAMIS   TO    PLAT^.A. 

After  the  defeat  of  Salamis,  the  position  of  the  whole 
Persian  expedition  was  one  of  extreme  danger.  The 
command  of  the  sea  had  been  lost  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  chances  of  its  recovery  were  remote.  A  fleet  which 
had  been  so  severely  handled  was  not  likely  to  fight  so 
well  on  a  second  occasion,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  induce 
it  to  assume  once  more  the  offensive.  It  was  infinitely 
more  probable  that  the  Greeks,  who  had  hitherto  acted 
almost  entirely  on  the  defensive,  would  now  realize  that 
they  were  in  a  position  to  become  the  attacking  party. 
The  question  of  the  moment  seemed  to  be  how  the 
Persian  naval  force  could  make  good  its  retreat  without 
exposing  itself  to  further,  and,  it  might  be,  irreparable, 
disaster.  Xerxes,  with  the  characteristic  selfishness  of  a 
despot,  seems  to  have  concerned  himself  with  making  his 
own  escape  secure,  and  to  have  merely  troubled  himself 
about  that  of  the  fleet  in  so  far  as  his  own  safety  was 
dependent  upon  it.  He  had  reason  to  doubt  the  loyalty 
of  the  Ionian  contingent.  It  had,  indeed,  fought  well  in 
the  battle  ;  but  the  reverse  which  had  been  experienced 
would  inevitably  tend  to  quicken  whatever  element  of  dis- 
loyalty it  contained.  His  main  anxiety  was  for  the  bridge 
across  the  Hellespont. 

The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  measures 
which  he  took  to  give  the  Greeks  the  impression  that  he 
meditated  a  second  attack,  and  to  hide  his  intention  to 
H.  viii.  97.  retreat,  is  of  so  strange  a  character  that  it  has  been  largely 
discredited  by  modern  authorities.  "  He  set  to  work," 
says  the  historian,   "to  carry  a   mole  across  to  Salamis, 
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and  he  tied  Phoenician  merchant-ships  together,  to  act  as 
pontoons,  and  as  a  defence.  He  further  prepared  for  battle, 
as  though  about  to  fight  a  second  sea-fight."  These 
preparations,  so  it  is  said,  deceived  all  his  own  people 
save  Mardonius,  who,  knowing  his  master  well,  was  not 
under  any  illusion  as  to  his  real  intentions.* 

The  evident  alarm  and  despair  with  w^hich  Xerxes  H.  viii. 
regarded  the  situation  rendered  Mardonius  uneasy.  An  ^°°* 
adviser  whose  counsels  had  ended  in  disaster, — and  he  was 
mainly  responsible  for  persuading  the  king  to  undertake 
the  great  expedition, — might  well  be  anxious  as  to  the 
consequences  which  the  failure  might  have  for  himself. 
Whether  Herodotus  had  any  real  authority  for  his  account 
of  the  advice  which  he  represents  Mardonius  to  have  given 
Xerxes  at  this  time,  may  perhaps  be  suspected  ;  but  the 
main  outlines  of  it  are  worth  quoting,  even  if  they  only 
reproduce  what  some  contemporary  Greek  imagined  that 
advice  to  have  been.  He  is  represented,  in  the  first  place, 
as  seeking  to  minimize  the  disaster  by  arguing  that  it 
had  only  fallen  upon  one  branch  of  the  service,  and  that 
the  land-army  was  in  no  wise  impaired  in  efficiency  by 
what  had  happened.  If  he  did  actually  use  this  argument, 
he  can  only  have  used  it  because  he  thought  that  it 
was  a  sufficiently  good  one  for  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  speaking.  He  had  himself  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion  of  492  ;  and  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  that 

*  Modern  historians  have  taken  this  account  of  the  intended  or 
attempted  construction  of  the  mole  too  seriously.  It  has  been  pointed 
out,  for  instance,  that  the  only  point  in  the  strait  east  of  the  bay  of 
Eleusis  at  which  it  could  possibly  be  carried  out,  is  at  the  narrows 
where  the  island  of  St.  George  contracts  the  width  of  the  channel, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  that,  under  the  circumstances  as  they  stood, 
Xerxes  should  have  been  able  to  bring  vessels  to  that  part  of  the  strait. 
But  Herodotus  never  attempts  to  give  the  impression  that  the  opera- 
tion was  evpr  undertaken  seriously  ;  he  makes  it  plain,  indeed,  that  it 
was  not.  If  that  were  so,  and  it  was  merely  designed  to  give  the 
Greeks  a  wrong  impression,  it  did  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  it 
was  made  at  a  possible  or  impossible  point.  Ktesias,  Pers.  26,  and 
Strabo,  395,  say  that  the  mole  was  begun  before  the  battle.  This 
would  imply  that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  construct  it.  The 
notorious  unreliability  of  Ktesias,  and  the  lateness  of  Strabo's  evidence, 
render  this  account  of  the  matter  unworthy  of  consideration. 
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venture  had  been  brought  to  a  premature  conclusion  by 
the  storm  which  wrecked  his  fleet  off  Mount  Athos 
Mardonius  was  the  last  man  who  ought  to  have  deceived 
himself  as  to  the  significance  of  the  disaster  at  Salamis, 
Two  courses,  he  said,  were  still  open, — either  to  march 
with  the  whole  army  against  the  Peloponnese,  or  foi 
Xerxes  to  withdraw  with  the  major  part  of  the  land-forces, 
and  leave  him  three  hundred  thousand  men  wherewith  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Such  is  the  advice  as 
reported.  Whether  a  march  on  Peloponnese  was  possible 
at  this  time  cannot  be  said,  since  the  state  of  the  Persian 
supplies  is  not  known.  In  any  case,  Xerxes  had  no 
stomach  for  such  a  venture,  and  adopted  the  alternative 
suggestion,  which  offered  a  greater  chance  of  security  to 
his  all-important  self.     Moreover,  this  was  the  view  of  the 

II.  viii.       matter  which  the  astute  Artemisia,  whom  he  called   into 

'°^*  counsel,  put  before  him.* 

It  must  of  necessity  remain  a  matter  for  doubt  whether 
Mardonius  ever  gave  such  advice.  The  retirement  of  the 
fleet  to  the  Asian  coast  would  give  the  Greeks  the  naval 
command  of  their  side  of  the  ^gean,  and,  that  being  so, 
the  real  line  of  communications  was  lost,  and  the  alterna- 
tive route  by  land  along  the  North  ^gean  would  be,  even 
if  it  could  be  regarded  as  effective,  liable  to  be  cut  by  an 
attack  from  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  he  reckoned  that  he  might  maintain  himself  for  some 
months,  even  for  a  year,  on  the  food-resources  of  Thessaly 
and  Boeotia  ;  and  in  that  space  of  time  much  might  happen 
to  reverse  the  ill-fortune  of  the  moment.  Besides  all  this, 
even  if  the  conquest  of  Greece  as  a  whole  could  not  be 
effected,  there  did  remain  the  possibility  of  advancing  the 
Persian  frontier  south  from  Macedonia  even  as  far  as  Kithae- 
ron,  and  of  robbing  Greece  of  her  richest  lands.  That  the 
Greeks  feared  something  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  their 
subsequent  advance  to  Plataea.  That  move  was  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  plan  on  which  they  had  conducted 
the  campaign  on  land,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  actuated  by  some  such 
fear. 

*    H.  viii.  103.      Aeyovaa  yap  iimvyxoLVc  ra  irep'  avTus  iuoef. 
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But  there  were  also  political  considerations  of  the  very 
highest  importance  which  could  not  but  affect  the  decision 
of  Xerxes  and  the  Persian  authorities.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  complete  failure  such  as  would  have  been  apparent 
had  the  whole  force  withdrawn  en  masse  to  Asia,  must 
have  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  the  great  composite 
empire  which  was  held  together  by  the  strong  hand  and 
the  prestige  of  success.  But  could  Xerxes  on  his  return 
report  that  a  force  had  been  left  to  complete  the  reduction 
of  Greece,  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  which  had  fallen 
upon  him  might  be  concealed,  until,  at  any  rate,  he  was 
himself  in  a  position  to  take  measures  to  provide  against 
any  possible  commotion  which  might  be  caused  when  the 
varied  population  of  the  empire  came  to  realize  the 
extent  of  the  failure  which  had  resulted  in  an  expedition 
in  which  it  had  put  forth  all  its  strength.  Whatever  the 
advice  of  Mardonius  may  have  been,  these  considerations 
must  have  been  present  with  Xerxes  and  his  council  when 
they  met  to  discuss  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  view  of 
what  had  happened  at  Salamis.  Herodotus  shows,  from 
the  words  he  attributes  to  Artemisia,  that  he  was  not 
oblivious  to  the  wider  possibilities  of  the  situation.* 

His  account  of  the  events  which  immediately  resulted 
from  Xerxes'  decision  is  complicated  historically  by  the 
reappearance  of  Themistocles  on  the  stage  of  his  history. 
The  historian  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  prominence 
of  that  great  man  at  Salamis  ;  but  in  the  description  of  the 
actual  fighting  his  name  is  only  incidentally  mentioned, 
and  personal  details  of  him  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
But  the  tradition  of  the  events  succeeding  the  battle  con- 
tained several  ugly  stories,  some  of  them,  indeed,  capable 
of  diverse  interpretation,  but  all  of  them  capable  of  being 
interpreted  to  Themistocles'  discredit.  These  the  historian 
has  inserted  in  his  narrative,  with  the  result  that  he  has 
introduced  into  it  an  element  which  must  excite  suspicion, 
and  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  disentangle  that  in 
it  which  is  reliable  from  that  which  is  not  so. 

On   the   very   night,  it   is   said,  after  Xerxes'  decision  H.  viii. 

107. 

*  Ou5€fiia,avfi<pop})  /j.€yd\rj  tarai  afu  re  iTcpii6vros  koX  indpuv  Twvirp'qyixa.Twv 
"ffpl  oIkov  top  aov. 
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had  been  taken,  the  commanders  of  the  Persian  fleet  put 
out  with  all  speed  for  the  Hellespont,  with  orders  to  guard 
the  bridge  across  the  strait  for  the  king's  return.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  easy  to  see  why  so  much  store  should  be  set 
by  the  bridge.  The  main  point,  it  might  have  been 
imagined,  would  be  to  defend  the  Hellespont.  Xerxes' 
personal  safety  and  his  passage  of  the  strait  would  in  that 
case  have  been  equally  well  secured. 

One  incident  of  the  voyage  is  described  which  is  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  nervous  state  to  which  the  Persian 
seamen  had  been  reduced  by  their  defeat.  Near  a  place 
called  Zoster,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  Attic  coast,  the  Persians  mistook  certain  rocks  for 
enemies'  ships,  and  fled  "  a  long  distance "  before  they 
discovered  their  mistake.  The  object  of  the  story  is  evi- 
dently to  emphasize  the  dramatic  contrast  between  the 
confidence  which  preceded  the  battle  and  the  depression 
which  succeeded  it. 

The   next   day    was   well   advanced  before  the  Greeks 
discovered   the    flight.     Seeing   the   land-army   in  its   old 
position,  they   supposed   the  Persian    fleet   to   be  still  at 
Phaleron,  which  bay  would  be  hidden  from  their  position 
in  the  strait  by  the  high  promontory  of  the  Piraeus  ;  and, 
under   this   impression,  they   prepared   to   meet   a  second 
attack.     It  is  remarkable,  but  quite  evident  that  the  Greeks 
under-estimated  alike  the  moral  and  material  damage  they 
had  inflicted  on  the  enemy.     They  show  none  of  the  jubi- 
lation  which    follows   a   decisive  victory ;   and  it  must  be 
concluded   that  the  fight  was  more  fierce  and  more  stub- 
born  on   the  part  of  the  vanquished  than  any  Greek  his- 
torian has   described  it  to  have  been.     Then,  says  Hero- 
dotus, when  they  discovered  that  the  fleet  had  sailed  away, 
they  started   in   pursuit,  and   proceeded   as  far  as  Andros 
without  catching  sight   of  it.     This  is  not  surprising,  con- 
sidering that  it  had,  in  all  probability,  twelve  hours'  start. 
The   statement  that  the   fleet   went  as   far  as  Andros,  or 
even   ventured   to   leave    Salamis   at   this  time,  has  been 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  some  historians.     It  is  argued 
that  with  the  land-army  of  the  Persians  still  in  Attica,  the 
Greeks   could    not   have   ventured   to  withdraw  their  fleet 
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from  the  strait,  and  have  exposed  the  refugees  on  Salamis 
to  attack. 

But  is  it  necessarily  to  be  assumed  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  leave  any  vessels  behind  to  provide  against  such 
a  contingency  ?  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  fleet,  the  Persian  army  had  any  means 
whatever  at  its  disposal  for  the  passage  of  the  strait. 

The  short  voyage  to  Andros  was,  no  doubt,  of  the 
nature  of  a  reconnaissance.  It  was  manifestly  important 
to  know  whether  the  enemy's  ships  had  definitely  departed 
from  Greek  waters. 

On  arriving  at  Andros  a  Council  of  War  was  held  as  11.  viii. 
to  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  immediate  future.  Themis-  '°^- 
tocles'  view  was  that  the  pursuit  should  be  continued,  and 
that  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  should  be  destroyed. 
Eurybiades  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  Persian 
army  were  thus  cut  off  from  its  sole  avenue  of  retreat,  it 
must  remain  in  Europe,  and  would  be  compelled  to  develop 
a  policy  of  great  activity  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining 
supplies.  The  result  of  this,  so  he  thought,  would  be  the 
gradual  subjection  of  the  land,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
annual  produce  of  Greece.  He  therefore  urged  that  the  way 
of  escape  be  left  open.  With  him,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  other  Peloponnesian  commanders  agreed. 

Themistocles,  finding  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
Greeks  as  a  body  to  adopt  his  plan,  then  addressed  the 
Athenians,  who  were,  so  Herodotus  says,  eager  to  sail  at 
once  to  the  Hellespont,  and  ready  to  take  the  risk  of  so 
doing  upon  their  own  shoulders.  His  address  is  given  in 
what  profess  to  be  the  actual  words  of  it.  So  far  from 
urging  them  to  follow  out  their  desires,  he  emphatically  dis- 
suades them  from  this  course  ;  thus,  apparently,  completely 
reversing  the  advice  he  had  first  given.  The  change  of 
counsel  is  plainly  explicable  on  the  ground  that  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  best  course  for  the  fleet  as  a  whole 
would,  he  thought,  be  risky  and  unadvisable  for  half  the  fleet 
to  attempt.  But  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  interpretation 
which  Herodotus  puts  upon  it.  "  This,"  says  the  historian,  H.  viii. 
**he  said  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  claim  upon  the  ^^^' 
Persian,  in    order   that,  in  case   any   disaster  should  befall 
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him  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  he  might  have  a  place 
of  retreat.  In  saying  this,  Themistocles  dissembled,  but 
the  Athenians  believed  him  :  for  inasmuch  as  he  had,  previous 
to  the  recent  events,  been  regarded  as  a  clever  man,  and 
his  cleverness  and  wisdom  had  been  clearly  confirmed  by 
what  had  lately  happened,  they  were  ready  to  listen  to 
what  he  said." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tale  is  part  of 
that  unveracious  Themistocles  legend  which  Herodotus 
has  woven  into  those  traditions  of  the  great  war  which 
he  has  followed  in  composing  his  history.  Never  is  the 
animus  against  Themistocles  more  clearly  shown  ;  and 
in  no  instance  is  the  absolute  improbability  of  any 
single  part  of  the  legend  more  strikingly  displayed. 
The  tale  is  refuted  by  its  context.  Before  starting 
for  Andros,  the  Greeks  had  been  deceived  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  Persian  fleet,  by  observing  the  land- 
army  in  its  original  position.  And  yet,  arrived  at 
Andros,  Themistocles  is  represented  as  actually  pro- 
posing to  cross  the  ^Egean  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
an  army  whose  retreat  had  not  begun,  and  whose 
intention  to  retreat  could  not,  if  the  story  is  to  stand 
as  it  is  written,  have  been  known  to  him.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  sane  commander  could  possibly  have 
advised  the  Greeks  to  attempt  operations  on  the  Asian 
coast  at  this  stage  of  the  war.*  Again,  the  object  pro- 
posed was  manifestly  futile.  What  good  could  have 
been  attained  by  breaking  down  the  bridge,  had  not 
a  sufficient  force  been  left  behind  to  maintain  the 
command  of  the  Hellespont  against  the  Persian  fleet  ? 
Could  not  a  strait  no  broader  than  many  parts  of  the 
lower  Danube  have  been  easily  crossed  by  means  of 
ship  and  boat  transport }  If  the  Greek  fleet  were  once 
entangled  in  that  region,  could  the  possibility  of  the 
Persian  fleet  or  of  part  of  it  doubling  back  to  the  European 
coast  be  ignored  ?     Above  all,  did  the  Greek  fleet  kno^^ 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  real  intention  was  to  induce  tht 
lonians  to  revolt.  The  behaviour  of  this  contingent  in  the  receni 
battle  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  such  a  plan,  conceived  withir 
a  few  days  of  the  actual  fight. 
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whither  the  enemy  had  gone  ?  A  very  few  hours'  start 
would  have  taken  them  far  out  of  sight.  They  had  had 
that  start ;  and  all  that  the  Greeks  at  Andros  could 
have  known  with  certainty  was  that  there  were  no 
ships  between  that  place  and  Piraeus. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  passage  in  Herodotus  is 
one  of  a  series  of  excerpts  from  a  history  of  Themistocles 
composed  by  a  hostile  political  party.  The  tale  of  the 
Council  at  Andros  merely  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
peg  whereon  to  found  the  charge  of  trickery  or  treachery 
which  immediately  follows  it.  '  The  verisimilitude  of  the 
story  is  to  be  further  supported  by  knowledge  after  the 
event.  Themistocles  did  in  after-time  take  refuge  with 
the  Persians.  Was  he,  however,  likely  at  the  very 
crowning  moment  of  his  life  to  have  foreseen  the  eventu- 
ality of  his  being  obliged  to  do  so .? 

The  story  is  so  corrupt  that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  select  from  it  the  element  of  truth  which  it  may 
contain.  It  is  possible  that  a  reconnaissance  was  made 
as  far  as  Andros,  and  that  it  was  decided  to  go  no 
farther.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful  whether 
the  tale  of  Themistocles'  communication  with  Xerxes  at 
this  time  had  any  real  foundation.  The  proposal  to 
break  down  the  bridge  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
rechauffe,  served  up  with  a  new  sauce,  of  the  story 
which  connected  the  hero  of  the  last  great  battle, 
Marathon,  with  the  proposal  to  break  the  Danube  bridge 
during  Darius'  Scythian  expedition.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  gave  the  information  in  all  honesty, 
because  he  wished  to  get  Xerxes  and  his  army  out  of 
the  way.  No  doubt  he  and  every  other  Greek  did 
entertain  that  wish  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the 
message,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  sent,  could  further 
its  fulfilment.  The  last  words  of  the  message,  "  Now  H.  viii. 
depart  at  your  leisure,"  singularly  fail  to  accord  with  the  ^ 
conjectural  explanation  of  Themistocles'  alleged  conduct. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  every  possibility  that  The- 
mistocles did,  after  the  retreat  of  the  land-army  had 
definitely  begun,  urge  the  advisability  of  offensive 
operations   on    the   Asian  coast  at   some  period   not   long 
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after  the  battle  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  such  operations 
would  have  been  eminently  effective.  But  in  this 
Themistocles  legend  these  proposals  have  been  pur- 
posely antedated,  in  order  to  adduce  them  as  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  Themistocles'  suspicious  communications 
with  Xerxes,  before  the  latter  started  on  his  return 
journey. 

It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  rejection  of  these 
proposals  led  to  Themistocles'  resignation  of  the  command 
of  the  Athenian  fleet.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  it  in 
any  other  way.  High  as  party  feeling  ran  at  Athens,  the 
Athenian  citizen  showed  a  distinct  preference  for  entrust- 
ing his  life  amid  the  chances  and  changes  of  war  to  men 
of  known  capacity,  and  the  Strategia  was  less  affected  by 
the  storms  of  political  contention  than  the  other  high 
departments  of  government. 

Tacked  on  to  this  last  tale  is  the  story  of  the  siege  of 
Andros.  The  Greek  fleet,  it  is  said,  after  renouncing  all 
idea  of  further  pursuit,  laid  siege  to  Andros  ;  "  For  the 
Andrians  first  among  the  islanders  refused  to  pay  money 
on  Themistocles'  demand ;  and  when  Themistocles  put 
forward  the  argument  that  the  Athenians  had  come, 
having  with  them  two  great  gods,  Persuasion  and  Force, 
so  that  they  would  certainly  have  to  pay,  they  answered 
that  Athens  was  naturally  great  and  prosperous,  being 
blest  with  such  excellent  gods,  but,  as  far  as  the 
Andrians  were  concerned,  their  land  was  poor  as  poo|| 
could  be,  and  two  unprofitable  gods,  Poverty  and  In- 
ability, left  not  their  island,  but  ever  abode  there  ;  and 
being  cursed  with  these  gods,  they  were  not  going  to 
pay  the  money ;  for  never  could  even  the  power  of 
Athens  be  more  powerful  than  their  own  inability."  So 
the  siege  began. 

Themistocles'  demands  were  not  confined  to  Andros. 
Large  sums  were  extorted,  under  threat  of  siege,  from  the 
islanders,  of  whom  the  Karystians  and  Parians  are  named, 
because  they  had  medized  in  the  recent  war. 

The  whole  language  of  the  story  suggests  in  the 
plainest  possible  way  that  Themistocles  exacted  these 
contributions  for   his   own    benefit.     That  such    demands 
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were  made  is  no  doubt  the  case.  The  bitterness  of  the 
feeling  against  the  medized  Greeks  might  well  suggest 
that,  as  a  punishment  for  their  crime  in  taking  up  arms 
against  their  fellow-countrymen,  they  should  be  forced  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  defender  of  that  which 
they  had  attacked ;  but  to  represent  Themistocles  as 
employing  this  fleet  for  his  own  selfish  ends  is  plainly  a 
colouring  given  to  the  story  by  the  same  hand  that 
invented  the  previous  tale  of  his  relations  with  Xerxes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Themistocles 
legend  in  Herodotus  taken  as  a  whole,  this  particular 
section  of  it  was  almost  certainly  the  creation  of  the 
aristocratic  party,  which  was,  be  it  said  to  its  credit,  the 
friend  in  after  days  of  the  subject  allies,  and  therefore, 
apart  from  other  political  considerations  of  a  more  general 
kind,  not  likely  to  depict  in  a  favourable  light  the  first 
instance  of  the  imposition  of  the  island  tribute,  nor  to 
deal  sparingly  with  the  man  who  might,  with  some  show 
of  plausibility,  be  regarded  as  its  originator. 

Another  important  question  which  suggests  itself  is 
whether  this  demand  on  Andros  and  these  exactions  from 
Karystos  and  Paros  were  made  at  this  time,  within  a  few 
days  of  Salamis.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Greek 
fleet,  with  only  half  of  the  danger  at  home  averted,  should 
have  ventured  at  this  moment  to  spend  time  over  the 
siege  of  one  of  the  island  towns.  The  whole  incident  of 
the  exactions  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  a 
somewhat  later  date. 

The   retreat  of  the    Persian    army  began   a   few   days  11.  viii. 
after  the  naval  battle.     Mardonius  accompanied  it  because,  ^^3- 
so   Herodotus  says,  he  wished   to   escort   the   king.     The 
campaigning  season  also  was  far  advanced,  and  he  thought . 
it  would  be  better  to  winter  in  Thessaly.     His  real  motive 
in  retiring  so  far  north, — a  motive  Herodotus  could  hardly 
appreciate,  even  if  he  ever  heard  it  mentioned, — would  be 
to  shorten  the  line  of  communications,  especially  for  com- 
missariat purposes.     He  had  now  no  fleet  upon  which  to 
depend.     Moreover,  Thessaly   was  a   rich   country,  whose 
local  supplies  would  go  far  towards  satisfying  the  temporary 
wants  of  his  army.     There  he  selected  the  men  who  were 

2  E 
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to  remain  with  him  for  the  next  year's  campaign.  He 
seems  to  have  chosen  the  best  troops  in  the  huge  and 
motley  host,  Persians,  Medes,  Sakae,  Bactrians  and 
Indians  ;  and  Xerxes  made  no  objection.  And  then  the 
rest  of  the  helpless  throng  departed  on  its  long  march 
round  the  North  ^gean,  to  carry  to  Asia  a  terrible 
tale  of  suffering  of  which  but  few  details  have  survived 
in  the  Greek  historians.  According  to  Herodotus,  three 
hundred  thousand  men  remained  with  Mardonius.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  this  number  is  largely  exaggerated  ; 
but  unless  there  is  a  proportionate  exaggeration  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Greek  army  present  at  Plataea,  the  force 
which  the  Persians  opposed  to  them  there  can  hardly  have 
been  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  number. 
Mardonius  probably  retained  with  him  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  really  effective  land-force  of  the  original  expedition. 
H.  viii.  That  part  of  the  army  which  continued  its  retreat  from 

'^^'  Thessaly  took   forty-five   days   to   reach   the    Hellespont. 

The  misery  of  that  time  must  have  been  unspeakable, 
and  but  few  out  of  the  many  ever  set  foot  again  on  Asian 
soil.  The  realities  of  a  six  weeks'  march  of  four  hundred 
miles,  in  the  case  of  a  large  force  wholly  unprovided  with 
commissariat,  must  have  been  horrible  beyond  description. 
Starving  themselves,  they  spread  famine  by  their  ravages 
wherever  they  went.  In  many  places  no  food  was  obtain- 
able, and  then  they  ate  the  very  grass  by  the  way  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees.  Dysentery  was  the  inevitable  result 
The  sick  who  fell  by  the  road  were  left  to  the  care  of  the 
natives  ;  and,  knowing  the  nature  of  those  wild  Thracian 
tribes  of  the  North  .^gean,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  their  fate  must  have  been  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  At 
last  th^  survivors  reached  the  Hellespont,  to  find  that  the 
bridge  had  been  carried  away  in  a  storm  ;  but  they  were 
transported  to  Abydos  in  boats.  Not  even  then  were 
their  misfortunes  over.  Many  of  the  starving  multitude 
perished  from  giving  undue  satisfaction  to  their  ravenous 
hunger. 

Herodotus,  though  he  mentions  two  accounts  of  the 
H  viii  matter,  is  of  opinion  that  Xerxes  accompanied  the  army 
119.  all  through  its   retreat.     He  rejects   a  tale  to  the   effect 
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that  on  arriving  at  Eion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
the  king  went  the  rest  of  the  way  by  sea  on  a  Phoenician 
ship,  and  was  only  saved  from  perishing  in  a  northern  gale 
by  the  devotion  of  certain  Persians  who  accompanied  him,' 
and  who  sacrificed  themselves  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship. 
Apart  from  the  tale  of  devotion,  the  rejected  version  is 
manifestly  the  more  probable.  Not  to  speak  of  the  horrors 
of  the  land-march,  the  king's  personal  safety  may  well 
have  been  imperilled  in  the  midst  of  an  army  which  had 
undergone  and  was  undergoing  the  sufferings  of  his.  To 
Hydarnes  was  committed  the  conduct  of  the  remainder  of 
the  retreat. 

The  siege  of  Andros  turned  out  a  failure.  Karystos  H.  viii. 
was  attacked  and  its  territory  ravaged  ;  and  then  a  return  ^^'' 
was  made  to  Salamis.  It  is  evident  that  the  Greeks  them- 
selves were  at  this  time  under  the  impression  that  the 
war  in  Europe  was  over,  in  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  ; 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  Athenian  section  to  carry  the 
war  into  Asia,  which  Herodotus  has  antedated,  may  be 
ascribed  to  this  time.  The  news  that  Mardonius  had 
remained  in  Thessaly,  with  evident  intent  to  renew  the 
war  next  year,  can  hardly  have  reached  Athens  until 
several  weeks  at  earliest  from  the  time  at  which  the 
retreat  began. 

Under  this  mistaken  impression  they  began  to  wind 
up  the  skein  of  past  events,  and  after  their  patriotic  victory 
to  discuss  who  had  deserved  best  of  their  common  father- 
land. The  gods  had  been  very  good  to  them,  much 
better,  perhaps,  than  they  themselves  realized  ;  and  it  was 
to  them  that  their  remembrance  first  turned.  To  Delphi 
was  dedicated  a  tenth  of  the  spoils.  After  dividing  the  h.  viii. 
rest  of  the  plunder,  the  Greeks  sailed  to  the  Isthmus  to  ^^3- 
decide  by  vote  who  of  all  of  them  had  rendered  the 
greatest  services  to  his  country  in  the  recent  war.  The 
result  was  unfortunate.  Each  general  having  two  votes 
gave  the  first  to  himself,  and  the  majority  gave  the  second 
to  Themistocles.  Under  the  circumstances  they  thought 
it  best  to  forego  the  decision  ;  and  the  various  contingents 
departed  home  to  their  cities. 

In  spite  of  this  the  admiration  of  Themistocles  burst 
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forth,  and  that  in  a  most  unexpected  quarter.  He  went 
to  Sparta,  where  such  honour  was  paid  him  as  never  had 
been  previously  paid  to  any  foreigner,  and  never  was 
again  paid  up  to  Herodotus'  own  day. 

There  are  certain  elements  in  the  political  situation  at 
this  time  which  make  it  possible  that  party  feeling  ran 
high  among  the  Athenians  during  the  period  which  now 
ensued.  The  Areopagus,  which  still  continued  to  represent 
all  that  was  exclusively  aristocratic  in  Athens  and  Attica, 
had  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  measures  which  had 
been  taken  for  the  public  safety ;  and  if  the  recently  dis- 
covered Polity  of  Athens,  which  is  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
is  to  be  believed,  it  had  gained  considerable  reputation 
thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  the  hour  was 
Themistocles  ;  and  he  led  political  interests  directly  opposed 
to  those  which  the  venerable  council  represented.  It  may 
be  that  Themistocles'  resignation  of  the  Strategia  was  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  these  struggles.  He  does  not 
appear  in  history  as  a  man  likely  to  under-estimate  his  own 
personal  worth ;  and  the  discovery  that,  in  the  turmoil  of 
party  strife,  the  world  generally  seemed  to  set  a  lower 
value  upon  it,  may  have  given  bitter  offence  to  his  pride. 
Herodotus  gives  no  detail  of  these  political  events  ;  though 
his  introduction  to  a  story  which  he  evidently  inserts 
H.  viii.  because  it  contained  such  a  bon-mot  as  he  dearly  loved, 
shows  that  an  attack  was  made  on  Themistocles  im 
mediately  after  his  return  from  Sparta.  Timodemos  o 
Aphidnae  was  the  name  of  the  assailant.  He  reproache 
Themistocles  with  having  taken  to  himself  an  honour  du 
to  his  country ;  and,  apparently,  thinking  the  remark  an 
effective  one,  repeated  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.* 
Herodotus,  who  never  discovered  a  lack  of  ready  wit  to 
be  one  of  Themistocles'  defects,  takes  evident  pleasure  in 
recording  the  crushing  retort :  "  The  thing  stands  thus," 
said  he  ;  "  had  I  been  from  Belbina,  I  should  not  have 
been  thus  honoured  by  the  Spartans,  nor  would  you  have 
been,  good  sir,  even  had  you  been  from  Athens." 

This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  events  in  Greece  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  year  480,  but  before  proceeding 

*  'E7r€tT€  ovK  cTraveTo  Xiywv  ravra  h  Ti/jLoBrffxos,  etc. 
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to  recount  the  history  of  the  following  year,  it  is  necessary 
to  recur  briefly  to  what  had  meanwhile  taken  place  in 
Sicily.  The  brevity  of  the  reference  is  not  due  to  the 
unimportance  of  the  events  themselves,  but  to  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  surviving  records  of  them.  Herodotus  dis- 
misses the  subject  in  a  few  words  ;  and  the  scheme  of 
history  which  Diodorus  had  proposed  to  himself  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  devote  much  space  to  them, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  year  was  a  most  decisive  one  for 
the  history  of  his  native  land. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
ambassadors,  Gelo  of  Syracuse  had  been  left  alone  to  face 
that  great  storm  which  Persia  had  stirred  up  in  the  West 
with  the  evident  intention  of  preventing  the  Sicilian  and 
Italian  Greek  from  taking  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country.  It  was  more  than  fortunate  for  the 
Sicilians  that  at  this  most  critical  moment  of  their  history, 
such  power  as  they  could  put  forward  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  strong  hand.  The  tyrant,  or  tyrant  city,  was 
indeed  at  all  times  in  Sicilian  history  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Greeks,  face  to  face  as  they  were  with 
the  great  Carthaginian  power  in  the  west  of  the  island, 
supported  by  a  central  base  but  a  few  miles  distant  across 
a  narrow  sea. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Carthaginian  prepara- 
tions were  on  a  ver}^  large  scale,  though  the  numbers 
given  by  Diodorus  are  certainly  exaggerated.  In  her  Diod.  xi. 
struggle  with  Rome,  more  than  two  centuries  later,  ^°- 
Carthage,  though  in  all  probability  more  powerful  than  she 
was  in  480,  could  not  muster  aught  resembling  the  strength 
which  the  Sicilian  historian  attributes  to  her  on  this  occasion. 
He  states  the  number  of  the  land  forces  to  have  been 
300,000.  The  fleet,  he  says,  consisted  of  2000  warships, 
together  with  3000  transports.  It  is  manifestly  useless  to 
attempt  what,  in  the  absence  of  independent  records,  can 
be  no  more  than  a  guess  as  to  the  actual  numbers.  All 
that  can  be  with  safety  assumed  is  that  they  were  very 
large.     The  name  of  the  commander  was  Hamilcar. 

The  gods  of  the   winds   were  hardly  less  kind  to  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  than  they  were  to  their  fellow-countrymen 
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at  home.  A  storm  overtook  the  expedition  in  the  Libyan 
sea,  and  the  vessels  conveying  the  horses  and  chariots 
were  lost.  Hamilcar,  however,  conducted  the  remainder 
in  safety  to  Panormos.  He  had  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
result,  now  that  he  had  safely  transported  the  bulk  of 
his  forces  across  the  sea.  Doubtless  he  reckoned  on 
having  to  deal  with  a  Sicily  such  as  Sicily  had  been 
before  the  recent  rise  of  Gelo's  power,  in  which  the  great 
force  at  his  disposal  would  have  been  able  to  crush  the 
Greek  cities  in  detail. 

From  Panormos,  after  repairing,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
the  damage  suffered  in  the  storm,  he  marched  his  army 
along  the  coast  to  Himera,  the  fleet  keeping  in  touch 
with  it  meanwhile.  His  method  of  advance  was  conse- 
quently similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Persians  in  their 
march  round  the  ^gean.  Arrived  at  Himera,  he  formed 
two  camps,  one  for  the  army  and  one  for  the  fleet.  The 
arrangement  of  these  camps  is  interesting,  as  showing 
that  in  the  west,  as  in  the  east,  the  Greeks  had  to  deal  with 
a  foe  which,  whatever  his  defects,  was  both  capable  and 
experienced  in  the  organization  of  large  expeditions  over 
sea.  The  warships  were  drawn  up  on  shore  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  stockade  and  deep  ditch.  The  other  camp 
was  contiguous  to  the  naval  one,  but  ran  inland  to  the 
summit  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  to  the  west  of  the 
city  of  Himera,  and  facing  it.  Hamilcar  thus  secured 
his  communications  with  his  commissariat  base, — the  fleet. 
The  provisions  which  he  had  brought  with  him  he  landed, 
and  then  despatched  the  empty  transports  to  Libya  and 
Sardinia  to  fetch  a  further  supply.  His  plan  was  evidently 
not  to  attempt  to  assault  the  town  on  all  sides.  The  loss 
of  his  cavalry  would  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  advance 
far  from  his  sea-base ;  and,  besides,  he  had  to  expect  an 
attack  from  a  relieving  force.  Having  completed  the  forti- 
fication of  his  position,  he  took  some  of  the  best  of  his 
soldiers  and  advanced  against  the  town,  whose  garrison 
came  out  to  meet  him,  afraid,  no  doubt,  of  his  establishing 
siege  works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  wall. 
It  had,  however,  to  retire  with  severe  loss,  a  disaster  which 
brought  the   Himerans  to  a   state  of  despair.     But   even 
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thus  early  in  the  campaign  the  town  was  not  wholly 
dependent  on  its  own  resources.  Thero,  tyrant  of  Akragas, 
who  was  content  to  play  a  subordinate  part  to  Gelo  in 
Sicilian  politics,  was  either  present  in  it,  or, — for  Diodorus' 
language  is  capable  of  two  interpretations, — in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  force  whose  numbers  are  not  mentioned. 
Alarmed  at  the  situation,  and  evidently  not  in  sufficient 
strength  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  Carthaginians, 
he  sent  an  urgent  message  to  Gelo  to  come  with  all  speed. 
Gelo  was  ready,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  so  suggests  that 
the  defence  against  the  invader  was  being  conducted  on 
a  definite  plan.  Syracuse  had  evidently  been  chosen  as 
the  base  of  operations.  Its  communications  with  southern 
Sicily  are  both  shorter  and  more  easy  than  with  the  north. 
If  the^attack  took  place  on  the  south,  which  was  probably 
known  to  be  unlikely,  the  central  force  at  Syracuse  would 
be  within  striking  distance.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Thero's  corps  had  been  sent  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
where  the  attack  was  more  likely  to  be  made,  to  act  as  an 
army  of  observation,  and  to  hold  the  enemy  until  Gelo 
could  appear  with  the  main  army.  The  plan  was  a 
sound  one. 

The  army  with  which  Gelo  started  from  Syracuse  is  Diod. 
stated  to  have  numbered  50,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry.  ^'" 
He  made  a  rapid  march,  and  his  arrival  infused  new 
courage  into  the  Himerans.  He  did  not  enter  the  city, 
but  fortified  a  camp  of  his  own  outside  it,  and  started 
active  operations  by  sending  out  all  the  cavalry  to  cut  off 
Carthaginian  stragglers.  Hamilcar  must  have  been  at  this 
moment  in  a  position  of  great  disadvantage,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  his  horses  in  the  storm.  The  number  of  the  enemy 
captured  by  this  raid  of  cavalry  is  stated  to  have  been 
10,000 ;  it  appears,  in  any  case,  to  have  been  large. 

But  Gelo  had  no  idea  of  confining  himself  to  a  passive 
defence  of  the  place,  knowing,  in  all  probability,  that  the 
enemy  might  expect  reinforcements,  whereas  the  Siciliot 
forces  present  at  Himera  represented  the  utmost  effort  of 
which  Sicily  was  capable.  The  Himerans  had  walled  up 
their  city  gates.  He  caused  them  to  be  opened  once  more, 
and  infused  a  spirit  of  cheerful  confidence  into  the  whole 
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Greek  army.  In  all  likelihood  this  change  of  feeling  was 
largely  due  to  the  comparative  inactivity  to  which  Hamilcar 
was  reduced  in  face  of  the  large  force  of  Syracusan  cavalry 
against  which,  owing  to  his  own  loss,  he  had  not  any  similar 
force  to  match.  Something  of  the  kind  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  sent  a  message  to  Selinus,  urgently  demanding 
assistance  in  this  arm.  Unluckily  for  him,  the  return 
messenger  announcing  its  despatch  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Gelo's  men.  That  able  commander  had  been  for  some 
time  devising  plans  by  which  he  might  not  merely  defeat, 
but  utterly  destroy,  the  invading  army.  The  intercepting  of 
this  message  suggested  to  him  a  means  of  doing  so.  He 
had  apparently  already  made  up  his  mind  that  an  attack 
on  the  naval  camp,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ships  within 
it,  must  be  part  of  his  programme.  The  disclosure  made 
by  the  message  that  the  Carthaginians  were  expecting 
cavalry  reinforcements  suggested  to  him  the  design  of 
substituting  cavalry  of  his  own  for  the  looked-for  horsemen 
of  Selinus,  so  as  to  obtain  access  to  the  naval  stockade. 
It  was  a  bold  plan,  but  it  was  entirely  successful.  Not 
the  least  fortunate  circumstance  about  the  matter  was  that 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  cavalry  were  expected 
Hamilcar  was  going  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  ;  and  this 
was  apparently  known  to  Gelo.  The  Syracusan  horsemen 
were  sent  under  cover  of  night,  and  after  making  a  circuit, — 
the  Greek  camp  being  probably  east  of  the  town, — arrived 
at  the  naval  camp  from  the  western  side  just  about  dawn, 
and  were  admitted  by  the  guards  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  the  Selinuntian  horse.  Once  inside  the 
stockade,  they  proceeded  immediately  to  kill  Hamilcar 
and  to  set  fire  to  the  ships. 

But  this  was  only  part  of  the  whole  plan.  Watchers 
had  been  placed  upon  the  heights,  with  orders  to  announce 
by  signal  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  within  the  stockade. 
On  receiving  the  signal,  Gelo,  with  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  his  army,  began  an  assault  on  the  other  Carthaginian 
camp,  which  was,  as  has  been  seen,  situated  on  the  heights 
above  the  naval  encampment.  The  Carthaginian  com- 
manders, unaware  at  first  of  what  had  been  going  on 
below  them,  led   out  their  men   to  meet  this  attack,  and 
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for  some  time  the  battle  was  stubborn  and  bloody,  both 
sides  fighting  with  great  bravery.  The  increase  of  the 
conflagration  in  the  camp  below,  however,  at  last  attracted 
their  notice,  and  the  arrival  of  a  message  announcing  the 
death  of  Hamilcar  completed  the  dismay  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  fired  the  courage  of  the  Greeks.  The 
former  gave  way,  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  to  whom  orders 
were  given  to  take  no  prisoners.  Though  the  slaughter 
was  a  terrible  one,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  accept  Diodorus' 
statement  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  perished. 
Some  of  the  survivors  fled  to  a  bare  height,  where  they 
defied  all  direct  attack  ;  but  they  were  compelled  in  the 
end  to  capitulate,  owing  to  there  being  no  water  obtain- 
able on  the  position. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  crushing  victory  for  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  so  complete  and  so  lasting  in  its  results,  that  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
destined  to  last  for  many  years. 

Diodorus,  with  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  exploits  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
victory  at  Himera  and  that  which  the  Greeks  won  at 
Plataea  in  the  following  year.  There  is  one  important  point 
of  contrast  which  he  does  not  mention,  but  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  stories 
of  those  two.  great  battles.  The  resistance  which  the 
Carthaginian  troops  ofl"ered  to  the  Greek  hoplite  in  close 
fighting  was  evidently  much  more  stubborn  than  that 
ofl"ered  by  the  Persian  infantry.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
courage  ;  it  was  not  a  question  of  physique.  In  these 
two  respects  the  Persian  was  probably  superior  to  the 
Greek,  and  not  inferior  to  any  contemporary  race.  The 
difl'erence  was  in  panoply.  The  African  and  Spaniard 
wore  defensive  armour,  such  as  the  Oriental  never  learnt 
to  use  because  the  climate  of  the  lands  wherein  his 
campaigns  were  mostly  fought  rendered  the  burden  of 
the  weight  of  it  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  The  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  Eastern  conqueror  took  the  form 
of  legions  of  cavalry  and  mobile  bodies  of  light-armed 
infantry,  and  to  meet  them  he  had  to  employ  forces  of  a 
similar  kind.    Against  such,  in  a  land  of  infinite  distances 
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like  Western  Asia,  an  army  of  hoplites  might,  if  the 
enemy  adopted  tactics  suitable  to  the  nature  of  his  force 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  be  reduced  to  impotence, 
if  not  brought  to  destruction.  The  campaigns  of  Alex- 
ander are  supposed  to  have  proved  the  opposite  to  be  the 
case.  Those  who  take  that  view  of  them  seem  to  forget 
that  the  enemy  opposed  to  him  adopted  tactics  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  nature  of  their  army,  and  fought  the  very 
pitched  battles  which  they  should  have  scrupulously 
avoided.  Had  the  Persians  in  that  war  employed  the 
tactics  which  three  centuries  later  led  to  Carrhae,  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  might  have  ended  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Amanus.  The  military  history  of  the 
East  and  West  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era 
is  ruled  by  one  great  limitation.  East  could  not  gain  any 
decisive  advantage  over  West  in  the  West,  nor  West  over 
East  in  the  East,  unless  the  enemy  made  a  fundamental 
error  in  tactics. 

The  resources  of  the  East  in  light  cavalry  were  out  of 
all  proportion  to  any  number  of  this  arm  which  the  West 
could,  even  with  the  utmost  effort,  put  into  the  field  ;  and 
such  a  force,  properly  employed,  must  have  always  made 
the  immense  plains  of  the  Euphrates  or  of  Media  un- 
traversable  to  a  Western  army.  In  like  manner,  against 
the  heavy  infantry  of  the  West,  accompanied  by  a  proper 
quota  of  light- armed  troops,  the  light  infantry  of  the 
East  were  helpless  in  regions  where  it  could  not  be 
supported  by  its  cavalry ;  and  west  of  Taurus,  such 
regions  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  The 
eastern  Taurus  was,  indeed,  the  military  frontier  between 
East  and  West. 

This  generalization  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  wide ; 
but  the  results  of  every  single  battle  in  which  East  and 
West  came  into  conflict  support  it.  There  are  no  excep- 
tions. Such  cases  as  appear  to  be  so  afford  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  it :  in  every  one  of  them  the 
loser  committed  some  glaring  tactical  error  which  robbed 
him  of  the  essential  advantages  which  the  very  nature  of 
things  afforded  him. 

As  a  pure  example  of  the  military  art,  Himera  did  more 
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credit  to  the  victors  than  did  Plataea.  It  was  won  by  reason 
of  a  well-devised  plan  ;  Plataea,  in  spite  of  an  ill-devised 
one.  In  its  results  it  was  hardly  less  decisive,  though  these 
results  were  not  of  a  character  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  modern  world  so  forcibly  as  the  after-effects  of  Plataea. 

Its  actual  date  in  480  is  uncertain.  Diodorus  assigns 
it  to  the  same  day  as  Thermopylae.  Unfortunately,  the 
historians  of  this  period  display  so  marked  a  tendency  to 
discover  such  coincidences  of  date  that  any  statement  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as  reliable. 

Of  all  the  great  expedition,  only  twenty  warships  Diod.  xi. 
escaped  from  Himera,  and  these,  over-laden  with  fugitives,  24- 
perished  in  a  storm  on  the  way  home.  The  news  of  the 
disaster  was  carried  to  Carthage  by  a  few  survivors  who 
managed  to  reach  the  coast  in  a  small  boat.  The  con- 
sternation which  it  excited  was  naturally  terrible  ;  and  for 
some  time  the  Carthaginians  lived  in  daily  expectation  of 
the  appearance  of  Gelo's  fleet  on  the  African  coast. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  ward  off  the  fatal  catastrophe 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  must  have  resulted  from 
such  an  invasion,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  Syracuse 
with  all  speed  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  alarm  on  this  particular  score  was 
groundless.  Gelo  seems  to  have  been  content  to  leave 
well  alone,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory  in  Sicily, 
without  attempting  conquest  over-sea.  It  is  obvious  that, 
had  he  been  otherwise  inclined,  the  history  of  the  world 
might  have  been  changed  by  the  destruction  or  permanent 
crippling  of  the  Carthaginian  power. 

The  disposal  of  the  large  number  of  prisoners  which 
had  been  taken  was  first  provided  for.  They  were  distri- 
buted among  the  Sicilian  towns.  Akragas  got  more  than 
her  due  share,  because  the  fugitives  from  Himera,  fleeing 
inland  to  the  mountains,  had  ultimately  arrived  in  the 
territory  of  that  city,  where  they  were  captured  in  large 
numbers.  The  magnificence  of  the  temples  and  public 
works  of  that  great  town  was  largely  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these  prisoners  on  their  construction.*    That  page 

*  May  it  not  be  suggested  that  some  archaeologist  acquainted  with 
the  extant  remains  of  Phoenician  Carthage  might  confer  a  distinct 
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of  history  which  records  Gelo's  reception  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian embassy  is  obscure.  The  facts  are  sufficiently  plain. 
He  demanded  extraordinarily  moderate  terms :  a  war 
subsidy  of  two  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  construction  of  two  temples.  But  why  such  modera- 
tion was  observed  by  him  at  a  time  when  he  could  without 
doubt  have  brought  about  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  Punic 
settlements  in  Sicily,  is  not  explained.  Nor,  in  the  silence 
of  history,  can  any  adequate  motive  for  his  action  be 
suggested,  unless  he  took  the  view  that  he  would  best 
secure  a  lasting  peace  by  such  a  policy.  The  Carthaginians 
attributed  his  treatment  of  them  to  the  influence  of  his 
wife  Demarete  ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  the  credit  of  a  people 
whose  good  points  are  not,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
brought  into  prominence  in  Greek  and  Latin  history,  that 
they  showed  their  gratitude  to  her  by  the  free  gift  of  one 
hundred  talents  of  gold.  Gelo,  having  exhausted  sentiment 
in  the  late  negotiations,  exercised  the  persuasion  of  a 
husband,  and  appropriated  the  treasure  to  the  establishment 
of  that  magnificent  silver  coinage  which  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  later  ages. 

Thus  ended  this  brief  but  important  chapter  in  Sicilian 
history.  The  Greek  of  Greece  sought  to  ignore  its  signifi- 
cance ;  his  posterity  but  half  remembered  it ;  and  the 
great  historian  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century  accepted 
the  maimed  tradition  as  he  found  it.  But  to  the  historical 
inquirer  of  the  present  day,  who  has  all  the  evidence 
before  him,  this  episode  must  appear  not  the  least  glorious 
part  of  the  great  struggle  which  saved  western  civilization. 

Among  the  troops  who  shared  in  the  retreat  of  Xerxes* 
army  to  the  Hellespont,  was  a  body  of  sixty  thousand 
men  selected  from  those  which  Mardonius  had  chosen. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  Artabazos,  about  whom 
and  whose  family  Herodotus  seems  to  have  had  special 
facilities  for  acquiring  information.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  this  intimacy  was  due  to  the  successive  tenure  in 
after-time   of   the    Daskylian    satrapy    in    Northern    Asia 

service  on  history  by  examining  the  structures  at  Agrigentum  which 
date  from  this  period .''  The  workman  as  well  as  the  designer  must 
have  set  his  mark  there. 
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Minor  by  Artabazos,  his  son,  and  grandson.  The  reason 
for  his  accompanying  the  march  to  the  Hellespont  was,  so 
Herodotus  says,  that  he  might  escort  the  king.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  main  motive  lay  in  the  organization 
of  the  new  main  line  of  communications  along  the  North 
iEgean,  with  reference  especially  to  commissariat.  On  his 
return  from  the  Hellespont,  he  found  the  line  threatened 
at  one  point  by  a  rising  against  the  Persian  power,  which 
had  broken  out  in  Pallene,  the  westernmost  of  the  penin- 
sulas of  Chalkidike,  and  in  the  country  immediately  north 
of  it,  about  the  town  of  Olynthos.  The  desperate  state 
of  the  king's  army  in  its  passage  by  their  territory 
had  evidently  given  the  citizens  of  this  region  the  idea 
that  the  days  of  the  Persian  dominion  in  Europe  were 
numbered,  and  that  thus  they  might  with  safety  throw  off 
the  yoke  without  further  delay.  The  insurrection,  though 
confined  to  this  small  region,  threatened  what  was 
now  the  sole  line  of  communications.  It  was  impera- 
tive to  crush  it  forthwith.  This  Artabazos  set  to  work 
to  do  in  the  course  of  his  return  march  to  Thessaly.  He 
laid  siege  to  Potidaea,  the  chie'f  town  of  Pallene,  which 
stood  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connected  the  peninsula 
with  the  mainland,  and,  having  walls  from  sea  to  sea, 
prevented  all  access  to  the  peninsula  itself  to  any  force 
unaccompanied  by  a  fleet.  Its  position  was  consequently 
one  of  great  strength.  Olynthos  was  by  no  means  so 
strongly  placed,  but  was  of  still  greater  importance  to 
Artabazos,  as  more  directly  blocking  the  great  highway 
from  Asia.  This  latter  town  he  took  apparently  without 
much  trouble,  and  massacred  its  Bottisean  inhabitants  at 
a  lake  hard  by.  He  handed  over  the  place  to  the  Chal- 
kidian  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  a  native  of  Torone. 
He  then  proceeded  to  blockade  Potidaea  on  the  side 
of  the  mainland,  that  towards  the  peninsula  being  inacces- 
sible to  him.  The  siege  was  marked  by  one  of  those 
attempted  acts  of  treachery  which  too  often  blot  the 
records  of  Greek  courage.  The  commander  of  the  con- 
tingent from  one  of  the  Pallenian  towns,  Skione,  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Persian  by  means  of  written 
messages  concealed  in  the  feathers  of  an  arrow  which  was 
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shot  to  a  place  previously  agreed  upon.  Unfortunately 
for  the  success  of  the  plan,  Artabazos  on  one  occasion 
missed  the  mark,  and  hit  one  of  the  besieged  in  the 
shoulder.  His  friends  gathering  round  him  discovered 
the  writing  wrapped  round  the  shaft,  and  carried  it  to  the 
generals.  The  Skionian  commander  was,  however,  spared 
for  the  time  being,  lest  the  stigma  of  treachery  should 
attach  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  siege  had  lasted  three  months  when  an  extraor- 
dinary ebb  of  the  sea  took  place,  rendering  it  possible  for 
the  besiegers  to  make  their  way  on  either  side  of  the 
town  towards  Pallene.  This  phenomenon  was  not  rare  at 
Potidaea,  so  Herodotus  says,  but  on  this  occasion  it  occurred 
on  a  larger  scale  than  usual.  It  was  probably  due  to  one 
of  those  volcanic  disturbances  for  which  the  ^gean  has 
been  ever  noted.  Had  the  Persians  taken  immediate 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered,  they  might 
have  got  into  the  town,  but,  probably  distrusting  the 
nature  of  what  must  have  seemed  to  them  a  very  extra- 
ordinary occurrence,  they  were  late  in  venturing  upon 
the  passage,  and  the  returning  flow  came  upon  them 
when  but  two-thirds  of  the  way  across.  Those  who  could 
not  swim  were  drowned,  and  those  who  could  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  garrison,  who  put  out  in  boats  for  that 
purpose.  How  many  lives  were  lost  history  does  not 
say,  but  the  disaster  was  sufficiently  great  to  make 
Artabazos  throw  up  the  siege.  The  capture  of  Olynthos 
had  made  the  road  fairly  secure.  j 

After  its  hurried  retreat  from  the  European  shore  thej 
Persian  fleet  had  made  its  way  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
it  had  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  retreating  army,  and  had 
ferried  it  over  to  Asia.     Nothing  could  show  more  clearly 
the  futility   of  the   alleged   proposal   of  Themistocles   to 
break  down  the  Hellespont  bridge.    From  Abydos  it  sailed  u 
to  Kyme,  where  part  of  it  wintered,  while  the  remainder  | 
proceeded   to  Samos.     On   the  appearance  of  spring  the 
whole  fleet  assembled  at  the  latter  place,  not,  says  Hero- 
dotus, with  any  intention   of  crossing  the   ^Egean   from 
thence,  but   to  provide   against  possible   revolt   in   Ionia. 
The  position  was  well  chosen  for  that  purpose  ;  but,  more 
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:han  this,  the  island  lay  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  shortest 
and  most  used  passage  of  the  JEgean,  where  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  islands  stretches  from  Sunium  to  the 
Asian  coast,  affording  protection  against  northern  and 
southern  gales.  If  the  Greek  fleet  should  sail  to  Asia,  this 
^vas  the  route  it  would  most  probably  take.  Herodotus 
says  they  did  not  expect  its  coming,  because  there  had 
been  no  pursuit  after  the  retreat  from  Salamis.  It  may 
be  apprehended  that  the  Persian  commanders  were  better 
able  than  Herodotus  to  gauge  the  significance  of  that 
fact,  and  that  the  expectations  which  the  historian  attri- 
butes to  them  are  of  his  own  suggestion. 

It  does  not  appear  as  if  there  were  any  formed  intention 
Df  resuming  the  offensive  in  the  Western  ^gean  in  order 
to  give  support  to  Mardonius  whenever  he  should  re-open 
the  campaign,  though,  if  Herodotus  is  to  be  believed,  plans  H.  vHi, 
d(  attack  of  some  kind  were  discussed.  Whatever  they  ^3o>«^/«- 
may  have  been,  they  were  not  put  into  immediate  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  Greek  fleet  on  the  Asian 
:oast  later  in  the  year  completely  altered  the  situation. 

The  approach  of  spring  warned  the  Greeks  that  they 
must  make  preparations  to  meet  the  impending  attack  of 
Mardonius.  With  incomprehensible  but  characteristic 
dilatoriness,  no  immediate  effort  was  made  to  collect  the 
army,  though  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ten  ships  gathered 
at  yEgina  under  a  new  commander,  the  Spartan  Leuty- 
chides.  Moreover,  Themistocles  no  longer  commanded  the 
Athenian  contingent,  his  place  being  taken  by  Xanthippos. 
Possible  reasons  for  this  remarkable  and  important  change 
have  been  already  suggested.  Of  the  actual  reasons 
nothing  is  known. 

There  was,  moreover,  in  this  year,  a  change  not  merely 
in  the  personnel,  but  also  in  the  system  of  command 
which  prevailed  during  the  previous  year  in  the  Athenian 
contingent.  The  Athenian  army  had  played  no  part  at 
Thermopylae,  and  at  Salamis  it  had  acted,  in  so  far  as  it 
did  act,  in  immediate  conjunction  with  the  fleet.  It  had 
been,  therefore,  possible  to  place  both  arms  of  the  service . 
under  the  control  of  one  supreme  commander, — Themis- 
tocles.     In  479,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  altered 
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circumstances  of  the  war  would  necessitate  the  employment 
by  Athens  of  a  considerable  force  on  land,  acting  quite 
independently  of  the  fleet.  It  would  be  impossible, 
therefore,  for  one  man  to  command  both;  and  a  separate 
command  on  land  was  given  to  Aristides,  another  member 
of  the  College  of  Ten  Strategi.  He  may  or  may  not 
have  been  placed  under  the  general  control  of  Xanthippos. 
As  events  turned  out,  he  must  have  exercised  a  practically 
independent  command.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind 
would,  had  the  circumstances  arisen  but  a  few  years 
earlier,  have  raised  considerable  constitutional  difficulties  ; 
but  between  490  and  480  the  whole  system  of  military 
and  naval  control  had  been  completely  remodelled. 

At  the  time  of  Marathon,  the  supreme  command  was 
in    the  hands   of   one   of  the   archons,  with   the   title   of 
Polemarch,    and     the    ten    strategi    were    subordinate   to 
him,  being    merely   the   commanders    of  the    contingents 
furnished  by  the  ten  Kleisthenic  tribes,  and  also  forming  a 
council  of  war.     In  the  course  of  the  official  year  487-486, 
the  method  of  lot  was  introduced  into  the  election  of  the 
nine  archons,  of  whom  the  polemarch  was  one.     The  most 
thoroughgoing  democrat  at  Athens,  being,  as  a  citizen,  liable 
to  service  in  war,  would  hardly  fail  to  see  the  undesirability 
of  entrusting  his  life  to  a  general  chosen  by  this  method. 
That  special  form  of  fatalism  would  have  few  attractions 
for  him.      Thus  the  constitutional  change  with  regard  to 
the  archonship  necessitated  some  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  military  and   naval  commands.     The  pol 
march  was  no  longer  commander-in-chief.     That  office  w 
vested  in  the  members  of  the  board  of  strategi,  which  hence- 
forth had  absolute  control  of  military  and  naval  affairs.    A^ 
strategi,    all   of  the   ten  were   in   a  position   of  equality 
and  it  is  probable  that  each  was  allotted  his  own  special 
department  of  administration,    either   on    election,  or   b> 
mutual  arrangement  between  the  members  of  the  electee 
board.     A  board  so  constituted  might  work  well  in  time.' 
of  peace,  but   in    time  of  war  such  a  divided   commanc 
could  only  lead  to  confusion  and  inefficiency.     The  people 
therefore   reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  allotting  specia 
commands    to    strategi    of    its    own    choice,    or    even    o 
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appointing    one    member   of   the    board    a    generalissimo 

{(Trfjarrjyog  aiiTOKfjanofj). 

It  was  under  this  constitutional  arrangement  that  the 
mode  of  command  adopted  in  479  was  possible. 

It  was  while  the  fleet  was  at  iEgina  that  the  Greeks 
received  the  first  direct  appeal  for  aid  from  the  Ionian 
Greeks.  Doubtless  the  populations  of  the  cities  along  the 
Asian  coast  were  much  stirred  at  this  time  by  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  the  great  expedition.  That  the  Ionian 
contingent  had  shared  in  those  disasters  was  a  considera- 
tion which  would  affect  but  slightly  the  sentiments  of  the 
mass  of  the  Ionian  population  ;  since,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  that  contingent  represented  merely  the 
dominant  philomedic  minorities  in  the  various  Ionian 
towns.  With  the  unbroken  power  of  Persia  to  back  them, 
those  minorities  could  not  be  assailed  with  any  hope  of 
success  ;  but  now  that  that  power  was  shaken,  it  might 
seem  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  action.  In  Chios,  at 
any  rate,  a  plot  was  formed  to  murder  the  local  tyrant 
Strattis.  It  miscarried,  and  six  of  the  chief  conspirators 
fled  for  their  lives  across  the  ^gean,  where  they  made 
an  appeal,  first  to  Sparta,  and  then  to  the  fleet  at  /Egina, 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  liberty  of  their  countrymen  beyond 
the  sea.  Herodotus'  silence  as  to  their  reception  at  Sparta 
is  eloquent ;  but  his  description  of  the  effect  of  their  appeal 
on  the  fleet  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  probably 
one  of  the  most  misinterpreted  passages  in  his  history,  ij.  ^ 
"  The  refugees,  with  difficulty,  induced  the  fleet  to  go  as  132. 
far  as  Delos  ;  all  beyond  was  to  the  Greeks  a  land  of 
danger,  for  they  knew  not  even  how  it  lay,  and  fancied 
it  all  to  be  full  of  the  enemy's  troops.  As  for  Samos,  it 
seemed  to  them  as  far  off  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
So  it  befell  that  the  Persians  were  afraid  to  sail  west- 
ward of  Samos,  and  the  Greeks  dare  not  go  eastward  of 
Delos,  though  the  Chians  entreated  them  so  to  do.  So 
fear  stood  between  them  and  protected  them." 

This  passage,  even  in  its  manifest  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion, is  interesting.  The  evident  intention  of  the  historian 
is  to  mark  the  fact  that  the  mutual  feelings  of  the  two 
adversaries  had  entered  upon  a  second  stage. 

2    F 
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He  has  spared  no  pains  to  draw  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  exaggerated  confidence  prevailing  on  the 
Persian  side  up  to  the  time  of  Salamis,  and  the  corre- 
sponding lack  of  it  among  the  Greeks.  The  balance  of 
fear  had  been  heavy  against  his  countrymen.  But  now, 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  479,  he  is  equally 
anxious  to  show  that  the  scale  had  altered,  and  was  now 
in  equilibrium.  With  the  dramatic  instinct  of  the  Greek, 
he  wishes  to  indicate  in  one  striking  sentence  that  the 
turning-point  in  the  tragedy  has  been  reached.  He  was 
telling,  as  he  well  knew,  the  most  exciting  story  in  the 
history  of  the  world  up  to  his  own  time,  and  he  may  be 
pardoned,  perhaps,  if  in  his  anxiety  to  emphasize  its 
climax  he  has  employed  the  language  of  exaggeration. 

But  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  determining  the 
extent  of  the  exaggeration,  it  may  be  suggested  that  there 
is  perhaps  less  exaggeration  in  his  statement  than  in  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  passed  upon  it.  May  it  not 
be  that  the  eastern  shore  of  the  -^gean  was  to  the 
European  Greek  of  480  a  far  less  known  region  than 
might,  without  reflection,  be  assumed  .'*  Twenty  years 
had  passed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Ionian  revolt. 
Was  not  the  attitude  of  Athens  and  Eretria  in  the  first 
year  of  it  peculiarly  calculated  to  render  communications 
between  the  two  shores  difficult  and  rare }  The  trade 
of  the  Ionian  cities  must  have  practically  ceased  during 
the  seven  years  of  the  struggle  ;  and,  in  any  case,  Persia, 
in  her  bitter  resentment  at  the  interference  of  the  two 
states  of  European  Greece,  was  not  likely  to  encourage ' 
the  visits  of  traders  from  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
Every  avenue  of  trade  in  the  Asian  waters  must  have  been 
unsafe  to  the  Greek,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  possible 
presence  of  the  Persian  fleet,  but  by  reason  of  the  swarm 
of  privateers  which  the  south  coast  of  West  Asia  was 
ever  ready  to  produce.  And  when  the  revolt  was  over, 
was  it  probable  that  the  Persians  would  allow  the  Greek 
trader  free  access  to  information  with  regard  to  the  plans 
of  the  expeditions  of  492  and  490,  or,  amid  the  access 
of  bitterness  which  arose  from  the  failure  of  the  latter 
year,  with  regard  to  the  preparations   made   for   a  great 
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revenge  ?  If  intercourse  did  continue,  how  does  it  arise 
that  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  magnitude  and 
real  intent  of  the  expedition  of  480,  up  to  within  a  few 
months  of  its  arrival  in  Greece  ?  The  Ionian  must  have 
known  long  before.  Why  did  he  not  tell  the  Greek 
trader,  if  that  trader  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  ports  ? 
After-ages  do  not  realize  the  nature  of  the  blow  dealt 
to  trade  by  a  prolonged  period  of  war,  even  if  the  active 
warlike  operations  be  not  continuous.  To  take  examples 
from  the  history  of  England.  Those  who  read  the  story 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War  mark  with  pride  the  absolute 
predominance  which  Great  Britain  had  gained  upon  the 
seas  by  the  year  1761.  And  yet,  in  that  very  year, 
eight  hundred  and  twelve  English  trading  ships  were 
captured  by  the  enemy, — no  small  fraction  of  the  British 
trading  fleet  of  those  days.  During  the  wars  of  the 
Napoleonic  period  when,  after  Trafalgar,  Britain  for  many 
years  commanded  the  sea,  the  English  Channel,  the  greatest 
trade  highway  in  the  world,  was  almost  as  deserted  as 
that  Northern  Ocean  which  Tacitus  describes. 

Is  it  not  possible,  at  least,  that  Herodotus  has  in  his 
mind  a  state  of  things  lasting  for  many  years  in  the 
/Egean  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Channel  in 
the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ^  He  may  have 
exaggerated  the  feelings  of  the  Greek  sailors  at  this  time  ; 
but  who  at  the  present  day  can  say  to  what  length  of 
exaggeration  he  has  gone  } 


(     43^>     ) 
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THE   CAMPAIGN    OF    PLAT^A. 

H.  viii.      While   these   events   were   occurring   in    Middle   Greece, 

^3'-  Mardonius,  in  the  far  North,  was  preparing  to  move.     It  is 

said  that  before  starting  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  make 

inquiries  of  the  oracles  of   Northern  Greece,  at  Lebadeia, 

Abse,  and    Mount   Ptoon,  on    what   subject    Herodotus    is 

unable  to  say  with  certainty — on  the  circumstances  of  the 

time,  he  is  inclined  to  think. 

H.  viii.  .A  much  more  important  envoy  was  despatched  to  Athens 

^36-  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  a  member 

of  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia,  who  was  connected  with 

the  Persians  by  family  ties,  and  with  the  Athenians  by  his 

having  held  for  them  the  position  of  Proxenos,  or  consular 

agent,  in  his  own  country. 

It  may   fairly  be   doubted   whether  Herodotus  got  the 

tale  of  Alexander's  mission   from  an  Athenian  or  from  a 

Macedonian  source,  or  whether   he   combined  information 

H.  viii.      derived  from  both.     The  reference  to  the  character  of  the 

'3^-  Athenian   people   has,  on   the   one  hand,    a   strong   Attic 

II.  viii.      flavour  about   it,  while  the   knowledge  of  the  Macedonian 

137^  seqq.  j.Qy^j   family   displayed   here   and   elsewhere  in  his   work 

suggests   that  Herodotus   acquired  his   information  on- the 

spot  in  the  course ^f  a  visit  to  that  country.* 

This  tale  might,  consequently,  be  derived  from  Mace- 
donia. This  supposition  is,  however,  rendered  unlikely, 
owing  to  the  excessively  mistaken  forecast  which  Alexander 
is   described    to   have  made  of  forthcoming   events ;   and 

*  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  his  description  of  Thermopylae 
is  that  of  a  traveller  coming  from  the  north — "  from  Achaia '' — as  he 
himself  says. 
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its  Attic  origin  is  the  more  probable.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  that  does  not  make  for  the  veracity  of  a  story 
whose  evident  intention  is,  like  that  of  so  many  of  the 
stories  of  this  time,  to  bring^  into  relief  the  self-denying 
patriotism  of  Athens.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  story  in 
itself  is  credible  enough. 

Mardonius,  so  the  tale  runs,  had  made  up  his  mind  II-  viii. 
that  if  he  could  win  over  the  Athenians  to  the  Persian 
side  he  would  thereby  deprive  the  forces  opposed  to  him 
of  a  people  both  numerous  and  brave,  who  were,  moreover, 
mainly  responsible  for  the  disaster  of  the  previous  year. 
By  this  means  he  hoped  to  gain  once  more  command  of 
the  sea,  and  expected  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the 
enemy  on  land.  This  design,  Herodotus  thinks,  was 
probably  suggested  to  him  by  the  oracles  he  had  recently 
consulted. 

The  most  remarkable  reference,  so  far,  is  to  the  recovery 
of  the  command  of  the  sea.  No  one  could  better  estimate 
than  Mardonius  the  full  significance  of  the  loss  of  that 
command.  He  must  have  known  well  that,  unless 
it  were  recovered,  he  could  at  best  obtain  but  a  partial 
measure  of  success.  Anything  of  the  nature  of  a  prolonged 
campaign  to  the  southward  of  Boeotia  would  be,  on  the 
mere  question  of  commissariat,  impossible  ;  and  a  brief 
campaign  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  A  foe  which  had 
been  formidable  with  the  courage  of  despair  was  likely  to 
be  more  formidable  when  animated  with  the  courage  of  a 
hope  following  despair.  He  had,  no  doubt,  accumulated 
during  the  winter  in  Thessaly  as  large  a  commissariat  as 
possible ;  but  it  is  beyond  conception  that  he  could  have 
greatly  increased  the  necessarily  limited  supplies  obtainable 
locally  by  transport  along  that  route  of  four  hundred  miles 
whose  use  had  only  been  contemplated  a  month  or  two 
before,  and  whose  organization  must  necessarily  have  been 
of  the  most  hurried  description.  He  must  win  Athens 
over,  or  modify  his  plans. 

To   her  accordingly  was  offered  a  free  pardon  for  the 

Kt  on  the  part  of  the  Great  King,  the  enjoyment  of  her 
sting   lands,  and   any   accession   of  territory  she  liked. 
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Athenians  the  contrast  between  such  a  prospect  and  their, 
actual  state  as  the  people  who  had  suffered  most  from  the 
war. 

The  news  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Athens,  and  of  its 
object,  created  considerable  alarm  at  Sparta.  An  embassy 
was  despatched  with  all  speed  to  counteract  the  possible 
ill-effects  of  his  proposals.  This  embassy  was  actually 
present  when  Alexander  spoke  ;  for  the  latter  had  been 
kept  waiting  for  several  days  before  he  had  been  allowed 
to  bring  his  business  before  the  assembly.  The  astute 
Athenians  had  made  up  their  minds  to  use  Alexander 
as  a  lever  wherewith  to  move  the  sluggish  Sparta  to 
action.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  intention 
whatever  of  taking  Mardonius'  message  into  consideration. 
When  Alexander  had  done  speaking,  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors addressed  the  assembly.  They  urged  that  it  would 
be  gross  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  to  renounce 
their  share  in  a  war  which  had  been  provoked  by  them,  and 
by  them  alone.  Turning  to  more  material  matters,  they 
promised  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Athenians  by 
undertaking  the  support  of  the  non-effective  part  bf  the 
population. 

The  Athenian  answer  to  Mardonius'  message  was  as 
firm  as  their  determination  :  "  So  long  as  the  sun  runs 
his  course  in  the  heavens,  we  will  never  make  terms  with 
Xerxes." 

The  answer  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  reported  by 
Herodotus  is,  in  sentiment  and  language  alike,  one  of  the 
finest  passages  in  Greek  prose. 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians  lest  we  should  make 
terms  with  the  barbarians  is,  humanly  speaking,  very  natural. 
And  yet,  knowing  well,  as  you  do,  the  spirit  of  Athens — 
that  there  is  not  in  the  wide  world  gold  sufficient  nor  land 
so  exceeding  fair  and  good  that  we  would  accept  it  as  the 
price  of  our  own  defection  and  of  the  enslavement  of 
Hellas, — your  fear,  we  think,  does  you  but  small  credit. 
There  are  many  powerful  considerations  which  would  forbid 
our  so  acting,  even  had  we  the  will  to  do  so.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  burning  and  destruction  of  the  images  and 
temples  of  the  gods,  which  we,  so  far  from  making  terms 
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ith  the  doers  of  these  deeds,  must  of  necessity  avenge  to 
the  full.  Secondly,  there  is  that  tie  of  blood  and  language 
which  binds  the  Greek  world  together,  our  common  share  in 
our  religious  foundations  and  sacrifices,  our  community  of 
manners — things  which  it  would  disgrace  the  Athenians  to 
betray.  Know  this,  if  you  did  not  before  know  it,  that  so 
long  as  a  single  Athenian  survives,  we  will  never  make 
terms  with  Xerxes.  We  admire  your  kindly  thought  for 
us,  in  that,  homeless  as  we  are,  you  are  willing  to  support 
our  families.  That  kindness  on  your  part  is  complete, 
but  we  will  endure  as  we  are,  without  burdening  you. 

"  But  now,  these  things  being  so,  send  forth  your  army 
with  all  speed,  for  we  imagine  that  the  invasion  of  our 
land  by  the  barbarian  will  not  be  long  deferred,  so  soon 
as  he  hears  our  message  refusing  compliance  with  his 
demands.  Ere,  then,  he  enters  Attica,  there  is  time  for  us 
to  meet  him  in  Boeotia." 

And  so  the  Spartan  ambassadors  went  home. 
.  The  Athenians  evidently  hoped  that  they  would  be 
able  to  save  their  land  from  the  devastation  of  the  previous 
year  by  persuading  the  allies  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Boeotia. 
Their  hopes  were  natural,  but  they  were  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  and,  if  by  Boeotia  the  Boeotian  plain  was  meant, 
it  was  fortunate  they  remained  unfulfilled. 

On  receipt  of  the  answer  from  Athens  Mardonius  started 
on  his  march  from  Thessaly  without  delay.  The  feudal 
families  of  that  region  had  thoroughly  espoused  the  Persian 
cause,  and  their  attitude,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Boeotians, 
shows  that  the  dominant  section  in  the  two  great  territories 
of  the  North  had  definitely  made  up  their  minds  that,  what- 
ever the  fate  of  the  South  might  be,  those  regions  were  to 
become  part  of  the  Persian  Empire.  The  Theban  advice  11. 
to  Mardonius  to  remain  in  Boeotian  territory  and  seek  to 
conquer  Greece  by  corrupting  the  leading  men  of  its 
various  states,  shows  that  the  medization  of  the  ruling 
powers  in  Boeotia  was  not  merely  a  passive  attitude. 
One  thing,  however,  Mardonius  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
do — to  capture  Athens  a  second  time.  Herodotus  attri- 
butes the  intention  to  mere  vanity,  but  any  one  or  all  of 
three  practical  reasons  made  its  acquisition  of  importance 
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to  him.     Its  recapture  might  induce  Xerxes  from  his  base 
on  the  Asian  coast  to  attempt  to  regain  the  command  of 
the  sea.     Its  possession  might  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Athenian  authorities,  and  aid  his  design  of  detaching 
that  people  from  the  forces  of  resistance.     Finally,  in  case 
he  intended  to  advance  on  the  Isthmus,  the  possession  of 
the  Acropolis  would  protect  his  left  flank.     He  occupied  i 
Athens  without  striking   a   blow,    the   population    having'; 
been  removed,  as  in  the  previous  year,  to  Salamis.     Having 
occupied  it,  he  reopened  the  negotiations  which  Alexander  j 
had  attempted  but  a  short  time  before.     The  result  was  | 
the  same.     The  spirit  of  the  people  was  shown  by  their 
stoning  to  death  Lykides,  a  member  of  the  council,  for 
merely  proposing  that  the  message  should  be  communicate^ 
to  the  Assembly.     Even  his  wife  and  children  were  mur- 
dered in  a  similar  way  by  the  Athenian  women  at  Salamis. 
IK.  6.  This  second  withdrawal  to  Salamis  comes  somewhat  as 

a  surprise  in  Herodotus'  narrative,  for  his  account  of 
the  visit  of  the  Spartan  embassy  to  Athens  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  presence  there  makes  it  appear  that  an 
understanding  had  been  arrived  at  by  which  Athens  might 
be  spared  a  second  invasion.  The  explanation  comes 
later.  "So  long  as  the  Athenians  expected  that  an  army 
would  come  from  Peloponnese  to  help  them,  they  remained 
in  Attica."  But  when  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  Boeotia 
was  announced,  and  it  became  impossible  to  hope  that  help 
from  the  South  could  arrive  in  time,  they  retired  to  Salamis, 
as  they  had  done  the  year  before.  They  also  despatched 
an  embassy  to  Sparta  to  protest  against  the  delay. 

The  strong  appeal  to  patriotism  made  in  their  last  com- 
munication to  the  Lacedaemonian  embassy  had  failed  to 
impress  a  people  whose  very  institutions  and  training 
rendered  them  incapable  of  forming  a  real  conception  of 
the  true  spirit  of  a  pan-Hellenic  policy.  Their  stern 
discipline,  moreover,  was  only  too  well  calculated  to  render 
them  mere  tools  of  those  set  over  them  ;  and  the  delay  in 
the  present  instance  was  probably  due  to  the  policy  of  an 
inner  ring  of  the  government  at  Sparta.  The  records  of 
the  time  afford  no  certain  clue  to  the  motives  lying  behind 
that  policy.     It  is  possible  that  it  aimed   at  forcing  the 
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hand  of  the  Athenians,  and  compelling  them  to  take  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus. 

Sparta  having  failed  to  listen  to  persuasion,  Athens 
had  recourse,  as  on  previous  occasions,  to  threats.  The 
Spartans  were  told  that  if  Athens  found  herself  deserted, 
she  would  seek  her  salvation  in  her  own  way  ;  it  was 
more  than  hinted  that  Mardonius'  offer  might  become  a 
question  of  practical  politics.  The  Spartan  excuse  for  delay 
was  similar  to  that  urged  for  the  desertion  of  Thermopylae, 
the  celebration  of  a  festival.  The  story  of  the  reception 
of  the  ambassadors  is  one  of  the  strangest  in  the  strange 
history  of  this  time.  They  bitterly  reproached  the  Lace- 
daemonians with  their  conduct.  They  put  the  very  worst 
construction  on  the  Spartan  policy,  which  had,  they  said, 
inflicted  on  patriotism  an  amount  of  suffering  which  it  dare 
not  have  inflicted  on  uncertain  fidelity.  It  is  probable  that 
the  reproach  was,  in  so  far  as  the  Spartan  authorities  were 
concerned,  well  deserved.  From  the  language  used  by 
the  Athenians  it  is  evident  that  they  believed  that  the 
Spartans  had  agreed  to  join  in  operations  in  Boeotia  merely 
in  order  to  keep  Athens  from  medizing  before  the  wall  at  h.  ix.  7. 
the  Isthmus  was  absolutely  completed.* 

That  was  the  construction  Athens  put  upon  their  con- 
duct at  this  time  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  more  correct 
interpretation  of  their  extraordinary  policy  is  that  by 
delaying  they  would  be  able  to  transfer  the  defence  to 
the  wall,  and  could,  under  any  circumstances,  rely  on  the 
devotion  of  Athens  to  the  common  cause. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  future  war  policy,  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  proposed  that,  as  Boeotia  had  been 
lost,  the  enemy  should  be  met  in  Attica  ;  and  they  mentioned 
the  Thriasian  plain  between  Eleusis  and  Mount  yEgaleos  as 
admirably  designed  for  a  field  of  battle.  [It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  recommendation  was  made  at  a  time  when 

*  Herodotus  himself  (ix.  8)  takes  this  view  of  the  matter.  He 
implies  that  the  Spartans  did  not  care  whether  the  Athenians  medized 
or  not  after  the  wall  was  completed.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  Spartans  could  have  regarded  with 
equanimity  the  possible  transference  of  the  Athenian  fleet  to  the 
Persian  side.  They  had  the  experience  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis 
to  guide  them. 
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the  Greeks  were  without  experience  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  ground  suited  to  its  operations.] 

The  Ephors  deferred  their  answer  to  the  following  day ; 
from  that  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  ten  days  had  been 
wasted.  They  were  waiting,  says  Herodotus,  for  the 
completion  of  the  wall.  They  were,  too,  waiting,  no  doubt, 
until  events  in  the  North  developed  sufficiently  to  make 
it  impossible  for  Athens  to  propose  any  other  line  of 
defence.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  was  brought 
to  an  end,  so  Herodotus  says,  by  a  warning  addressed  to 
the  Ephors  by  Chileos,  a  Tegean,  who  had  great  influence 
in  Sparta.  He  pointed  out  that  if  Athens  joined  the 
Persian,  wall  or  no  wall,  the  doors  of  the  Peloponnese 
would  be  opened  wide.  Plerodotus  evidently  supposed 
that  until  this  moment  such  an  idea  had  never  occurred 
to  the  Spartan  authorities,  despite  the  experiences  of 
Artemisium  and  Salamis  in  the  previous  year.  In  all 
probability,  what  really  influenced  these  authorities  was 
the  fact  that  an  able  man,  whose  opinion  they  valued,  was 
not  so  sure  as  they  themselves  were,  that  Athenian  loyalty 
would  endure  much  longer  the  severe  test  to  which  it 
was  being  put. 

Their  next  act  was  a  very  strange  one.  Without 
saying  a  word  to  the  ambassadors,  they  despatched  under 
cover  of  night  a  force  of  five  thousand  Spartans,  each 
of  whom  was  accompanied  by  seven  helots.  There  werCy 
therefore,  forty  thousand  in  all.  The  number  of  lights 
armed  helots  is  remarkable,  certainly  above  the  usual 
quota  allotted  to  a  force  of  five  thousand  heavy-armed.* 

*  It  is  sometimes  assumed  from  H.  vii.  229,  that  the  usual  quota 
was  one  helot  to  each  hoplite  ;  but  a  more  probable  interpretation  of 
that  passage  is  that  the  reference  is  to  the  personal  armed  servant  who 
accompanied  each  hoplite  to  war,  and  that  it  cannot  be  deduced 
therefrom  that  the  body  of  these  formed  the  whole  number  of  the 
helots  present  on  an  ordinary  occasion. 

Modern  criticism  of  the  impossibility  of  despatching  so  large  a 
force  unknown  to  the  Athenian  embassy  is  not  convincing.  We  do 
not  know  the  place  at  which  it  gathered.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  a 
large  number  of  helots  were  drawn  from  Messenia,  and  joined  the 
army  at  Orestheion,  where  the  great  route  from  Messenia  meets  the 
route  from  Sparta  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas. 
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In  constituting  this  force,  the  unusual  number  of  hght- 
armed  in  the  army  which  it  would  have  to  meet  would 
naturally  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  circumstances  of 
population  in  the  Spartan  territories,  moreover,  were  such 
that  any  unusual  increase  in  the  numbers  employed  on 
any  expedition  would  be  supplied  by  the  increase  in  this 
branch  of  the  service.  The  commander  of  this  large  force 
was  Pausanias.  Kleombrotos  had  been  in  command 
at  the  Isthmus  in  the  previous  year,  but  had  died  shortly 
after  bringing  back  his  army  thence.*  It  must  have  been 
prepared  for  departure  for  some  time  past.  No  such  force 
could  start  on  short  notice.f 

The  ambassadors,  knowing  nothing  of  this  sudden 
march,  and  weary  of  the  continual  procrastination,  were 
prepared  to  leave  Sparta  on  the  following  morning.  Before 
the  deception  was  discovered  the  Athenian  delegates  actually 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  Sparta's  attitude,  Athens 
would  make  terms  with  Persia,  and,  more  than  that,  would 
accompany  the  Persians  in  their  invasion.  Truly  the 
Spartan  government  policy  had  very  nearly  brought  Greece 
to  ruin. 

The  surprise  of  the  indignant  envoys  may  then  be 
imagined  when  they  were  told  in  answer  by  the  Ephors 
that  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  army  was, 

*  His  departure  from  the  Isthmus  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the 
fact  that  when  he  was  sacrificing  eVJ  t^  Uepa-p  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
took  place.  This  eclipse  has  been  calculated  to  have  occurred  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  480.  If  so,  it  would  be  about  the  time  of  the  Persian 
retreat  from  Attica  after  Salamis,  and  Stein's  conjecture  that  the 
sacrifice  had  something  to  do  with  a  plan  to  harass  the  Persian 
retreat,  has  a  certain  amount  of  probability  in  its  favour. 

t  If  Sparta  had  been  careless  as  to  whether  Athens  medized  or 
lot,  she  might,  probably  would,  have  despatched  troops  to  the  Isthmus 
It  an  earlier  date.  But  if  she  was  waiting  until  pressure  of  circum- 
stances forced  Athens  to  adopt  Peloponnesian  views  as  to  the  line  of 
lefence,  then  the  delay  is  accounted  for.  Had  her  army  been  at  the 
Isthmus  when  Mardonius  advanced  into  Boeotia,  the  Athenians  would 
:ertainly  have  called  upon  it  to  carry  out  the  agreement,  and  march 
0  the  northward  of  Kithreron.  In  that  case  the  Spartan  government 
kvould  have  been  obliged  either  to  comply,  or,  by  a  refusal,  to  show  in 
he  most  unmistakeable  manner  possible  the  war  policy  which  it 
ntended  to  adopt. 
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by  that  time,  at  Orestheion  on  its  march  against  "thf 
strangers,"  as  they  called  the  barbarians.  Orestheion  was 
in  the  small  plain  of  Asea,  S.S.E.  of  the  Arcadian  plain, 
where  one  of  the  great  roads  from  Sparta  northward  met 
the  main  road  coming  from  Messenia  to  the  Arcadian 
plain.  The  fact  that  they  took  this  route  is  interesting, 
because  it  almost  certainly  indicates  that  they  wished  to 
avoid  Argos,  from  which,  as  will  be  seen,  a  certain  amount 
of  trouble  was  to  be  expected. 

Thus  the  truth  came  out ;  and  the  envoys  started  with- 
out delay  in  pursuit  of  this  phantom  army,  accompanied 
by  five  thousand  picked  hoplites  of  the  Perioeki. 

The  truth  about  the  attitude  of  Argos  at  this  time 
is  rendered  uncertain  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  war 
was  over,  the  patriot  Greeks  regarded  not  merely  those 
races  which  had  medized,  but  also  those  who  had  not 
taken  part  with  them,  as  having  been  enemies  of  their 
fatherland.  That  of  itself  would  give  rise  to  a  number  of 
traditions  of  doubtful  credibility  with  respect  to  the  atti- 
tude of  such  neutrals.  Nevertheless,  the  attitude  of  Argos 
was  highly  suspicious,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
firmly  believed  in  after-time  that  she  had  had  traitorou.s 
relations  with  Persia, 
n.  ix.  12.  Herodotus  asserts  that  the  Argives  sent  a  messenger 
about  this  time  to  Mardonius,  who  was  in  Athens,  saying 
that  they  were  unable  to  carry  out  the  promise  that  they 
had  made  to  him  to  stop  the  Spartan  army  on  its  march 
northwards.  This  tale  is  to  a  certain  extent  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  Spartans,  instead  of  adopting  the  shorter 
route  north  by  the  Thyreatic  plain  and  Argos,  adopted 
the  longer  one  indicated  by  the  mention  of  Orestheion. 
Argos  was,  by  its  strategical  position,  ever  a  serious 
obstacle  to  Sparta's  communication  with  the  north. 

Mardonius  had,  up  to  this  time,  refrained  fromi 
damaging  Athens  and  Attica,  in  the  hope  that  the*' 
Athenians  would  change  their  minds,  and  accept  his 
proposals ;  but,  failing  to  persuade  them  to  do  so,  and 
hearing  of  the  advance  of  this  army  to  the  Isthmus,  he 
set  fire  to  Athens,  and  began  to  withdraw  to  Boeotia ; 
"because,"  says    Herodotus,   "Attica  was  not  a    country 
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or  cavalry,  and  if  he  were  defeated  in  an  engagement  his 
fnly  line  of  retreat  was  through  strait  places,  so  that  a 
ew  men  could  stop  him."  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
etreat,  and  make  Thebes  his  base  of  operations,  as  lying 
n  a  region  eminently  adapted  to  the  use  of  cavalry.  His 
vident  fear  was  lest  the  Greek  forces  should  work  up 
hrough  the  Megarid  and  seize  the  difficult  passes  of  the 
Cith?eron-Parnes  range  in  his  rear. 

As  this  range  is  of  great  importance  in  the  campaign 
/hich  was  at  this  time  about  to  open,  it  may  be  well  to 
lescribe  its  nature,  and  to  enumerate  the  passes  by  which 
t  is  pierced.  It  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  effec- 
ive  and  important  line  of  defence  ;  and  the  difficulties 
^'hich  it  presented  to  various  armies  which  had  occasion 
o  traverse  or  to  attempt  to  traverse  it  in  the  warfare  of 
he  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ,  show  that  their 
estimate  of  its  defensive  possibilities  was  not  a  mistaken 
)ne.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  in  reality  composed  of  two 
hort  ranges,  Kithaeron  on  the  west,  and  Fames  on  the 
:ast.  These  are  connected  by  an  upland  country  known 
o  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Panakton,  whose  approaches 
m  either  side  are,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  of  a  very 
lifficult  character.  The  chain  as  a  whole  may  be  said  to 
brm  a  continuous  barrier  stretching  from  the  head  of  the 
julf  of  Corinth  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Euripus.  Both 
Cithaeron  and  Parnes  are  sharply-edged,  steep-sided  ridges, 
vhose  highest  points  rise  to  a  height  of  four  thousand  five 
lundrcd  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the  general  elevation 
)f  each  chain  is  about  three  thousand  feet.  Though  not, 
IS  will  be  seen,  of  any  great  height,  they  offer  compara- 
ively  few  passages.  There  are  six  points  at  which  the 
ange  may  be  traversed.  Of  these  the  western  series,  four 
n  number,  are  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  battle  of 
^lataea  itself,  while  the  two  eastern  passes  afford  alterna- 
ive  routes  for  an  army  retreating,  like  that  of  Mardonius, 
rom  Athens  to  Thebes. 

At  the  extreme  west  of  the  range,  where  it  sinks  with 
udden  abruptness  into  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  it  is  turned 
ather  than  traversed  by  what  is  little  better  than  a 
nountain    track,  which    led    from    the    Boeotian    port    of 
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Kreusis  to  the  Megarean  town  of  ^gosthena.  From 
yEgosthena  a  road  led  southwards  to  Pagae,  and  so  round 
the  western  bastions  of  Mount  Geraneia  to  the  Isthmus. 
It  w^as  also  quite  possible  to  reach  Megara  by  a  branch  of 
this  route. 
Cf.  Xen.  The  difficulties  of  this  pass  are  such  that  it  was  rarely 

Hell.  V.  4;  jjgg^  for  military  purposes,  and  it  seems  to  have  played 
no  part  whatever  in  the  operations  of  479. 

The  second  pass  is  that  which  the  road  from  Plataea 
to  Megara  formerly  traversed.  It  crosses  Kithaeron  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  eastward  of  Plataea,  entering  a 
deep  valley  which  runs  into  the  chain  from  the  north, 
and  ascending  steeply  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the 
summit  of  a  col  in  the  ridge.  Its  character  forbids  the 
supposition  that  it  can  ever  have  been  used  for  wheeled 
vehicles,  and  its  importance  must  have  been  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  this  series  of  passes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  track  by  ^gosthena,  by  which 
land  communication  between  Northern  Greece  and  the 
Peloponnese  could  be  maintained  without  entering  Attic 
territory.  The  road  south  of  it,  towards  Megara,  traverses 
the  troublesome  hill  region  of  the  Northern  Megarid.* 
The  fact  that  Plataea  practically  commanded  the 
northern  end  of  this  pass  rendered  the  town  one  of 
the  most  important  strategic  positions  in  Greece,  both 
in  the  fifth  and  in  the  fourth  centuries.  It  will  be  here- 
after seen  that  this  pass  must  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  operations  of  the  Greek  army  at  Plataea. 

The  third  pass  is  one  by  which  the  road  from  Plataea 
to  Athens  crossed  the  range.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  that  last  mentioned.  Remains  of  the 
road  are  visible  on  the  north  side,  entering  a  somewhat 
broad  valley  running  into  the  hills.  It  must  have  always 
been  an  easy  pass,  and  the  ancient  wheel-ruts  worn  in  the 
rock  show  that  it  was  used  by  wheeled  vehicles. f     The 

*  I  was,  I  confess,  surprised  to  find  in  August,  1899,  ^hat,  in  spite 
of  the  excellent  road  to  Megara  from  Bceotia  by  the  way  of  Eleusis, 
the  track  on  the  old  line  of  the  Platcea- Megara  road  is  still  largely 
used. 

t  A  road  has  been  constructed  through  it  in  recent  years,  running 
from  Kriekouki  on  the  Boeotian  side  to  Vilia  on  the  south  of  the  range. 
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•oad,  after  traversing  it,  turned  east,  and  joined,  near 
Elcutherae,  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Eleusis  by  way  of 
:he  pass  of  Dryoskephalse.  This  pass  also  played  an 
mportant  part  in  the  operations  at  Plataea. 

The  fourth  pass  was  well  known  under  its  Attic 
lame  of  DryoskephaL-E,  and  though  not  traversed  by  the 
direct  road  between  Thebes  and  Athens,  must  have  been 
argely  used  by  those  going  from  one  place  to  the  other, 
)wing  to  the  route  by  way  of  it  being  more  easy  than 
he  direct  road  by  Phyle.  P'rom  the  Boeotian  side,  near 
he  site  of  the  ancient  Erythrae,  the  ascent  is  steep ;  it 
nust  have  always  been  necessary  to  make  it  by  a  series 
)f  zigzags.  The  summit  once  reached,  the  descent  is 
gradual,  down  a  long  stream-valley  which  abuts  on  a 
>mall  plain  of  Attica  beneath  the  fortress  of  Eleutherae. 
\s  a  pass,  it  was  probably  always  more  difficult  than  that 
m  the  Plataea-Athens  road  ;  but  as  the  route  from  Thebes 
hrough  it  was  more  direct,  it  became  the  most  used  of 
he  passes  of  Kithaeron,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
jnc  which  had  a  special  name  in  ancient  times.  The 
•oad  through  it  was  continued  southward  through  a 
lot  very  difficult  country,  as  country  goes  in  Greece, 
.0  the  Thriasian  plain  and  Eleusis,  passing  by  or  very  near 
he  fortress  of  CEne,  whose  importance  must  have  been 
iue  to  its  position  with  reference  to  this  road.  Near 
])leusis  it  joined  the  Sacred  Way  to  Athens.  Of  the  im- 
)ortance  of  this  pass  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Plataea  it 
s  hardly  necessary  to  speak. 

The  fifth  of  the  series  of  passes  is  that  on  the  direct 
oad  between  Thebes  and  Athens.  After  ascending  from 
he  Boeotian  plain  to  the  plateau  of  Panakton,  it  traverses 
he  upland  pastures  of  that  region,  and  enters  a  difficult 
:ountry,  where  it  was  commanded  by  the  important  Attic 
brtress  of  Phyle.  Thence  it  reaches  the  head  of  the 
\thenian  plain.  Mardonius  might  certainly  have  made 
ise  of  this  route  for  his  retreat.  He  preferred,  however, 
he  more  roundabout  way  through  the  sixth  pass.  It 
nay  have  been,  on  the  whole,  an  easier  route.  Further- 
nore,  Mardonius,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  appre- 
lensive    than   he   need    at   this  moment  have  been    that 
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his  retreat  might  be  cut  off,  evidently  thought  that  the 
route  furthest  from  the  Greek  Hnes  of  advance  would  be 
safest. 

The  sixth  pass   leads   from  the  plain  of  Athens  into 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Asopos.     It  was  commanded  near 
its    summit    by    that    fortress    of    Dekeleia    which    was 
destined  to  become   so  famous  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian    war.       After    passing     Dekeleia,     it    was 
possible,     instead    of    continuing     along    the    road     due 
north,   to  diverge  to  the   left  and  follow  a  stream-valley 
to    Tanagra.      From    Tanagra    there    must    always    have 
been  a  good,  though  not  absolutely  direct,  road  to  Thebes, 
and  also  an  easy  passage  up  the  Asopos  valley. 
H.  ix.  14.         Herodotus,  after  describing  Mardonius'  preparations  for 
leaving  Athens,  says  that  when  already  on  his  way  it  was 
reported  to  him  that  a  body  of  a  thousand  Lacedaemonians 
had  been  pushed  forward  to   Megara.      On  hearing  this, 
he   wheeled   about,    and  led  his  army  as  far  as   Megara, 
while  his  cavalry  overran  the  whole  of  the  Megarid.    Hero- 
dotus' intention  in  mentioning  the  incident  is  rnade  suffi- 
H.  ix.        ciently   clear   by   the   words   which   follow :    *'  This   is  the 
i^,  ad  fin.  furthest   point  west   in   Europe  which  the    Persian   army 
Paus.  i.      reached."       It    is    to    this    expedition    that    a    tradition 
44. 4-         mentioned    by    Pausanias    must   be    referred — a   tradition 
which  preserved  the  record  of  the  advance  of  the  Medes 
to  Pagse. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Persian  raid  into 
the  Megarid  is  an  historical  fact,  recorded  by  Herodotus 
and  preserved  in  this  chance  tradition.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, at  all  likely  that  it  was  made  by  the  whole  Persian 
army,  or  that  it  was  made  at  the  time  Herodotus  mentions. 
His  object  in  relating  the  story  is  plainly  indicated,  and 
in  his  desire  to  make  his  main  point,  he  has  probably  not 
been  over  careful  as  to  exactness  in  date. 

If  Mardonius  wished,  as  is  represented  by  the  historian, 
to  secure  his  safe  passage  to  Boeotia,  he  would  hardly 
have  turned  back  with  all  his  force.  Had  he  done  so, 
his  natural  line  of  withdrawal  would  have  been  by 
Dryoskephalae.  The  raid  into  Megara  seems  to  have  been 
a    cavalry  reconnaissance,    whose    object  was  to  discover 
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what  the  Greeks  were  doing  at  the  Isthmus,  and,  more- 
over, it  was  probably  made  several  days  at  least  before 
the  time  indicated  by  Herodotus. 

The  actual  line  of  retreat  Herodotus  describes  with  M.viii.  15. 
some  detail.  He  first  went  to  Dekeleia,  whence  guides 
despatched  by  the  Boeotarchs  conducted  him  to  Sphendale, 
and  so  to  Tanagra.  From  thence  he  made  his  way  up 
the  Asopos  valley  to  Skolos,  where  he  formed  a  stockaded 
camp.* 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  real  comprehension  of 
the  history  of  this  stage  of  the  war  without  deducing  from 
the  action  of  Mardonius  the  nature  of  the  designs,  both 
political  and  strategical,  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  course 
of  action  which  he  did. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  had  given  up 
all  idea  of  an  attack  on  the  fortifications  of  the  Isthmus. 
It  is  also  evident  that  he  had  recognized  from  the  first 
that  the  only  possibility  offered  him  of  an  attack  on  that 
position  was  in  the  event  of  his  winning  over  Athens  to 
his  side.  If  he  could  not  do  so,  he  would  be  liable  to 
have  his  communications  cut  at  any  moment  in  the  very 
difficult  region  of  the  Megarid.  The  negotiations  with 
Athens  had  conspicuously  failed.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  eventuality 
even  before  he  started  for  Thessaly  ;  he  may  be  conceived 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  site  of  Skolos  is  that  which  Leake, 
and  others  following  him,  have  identified  with  Erythrae.  Paus.  ix.  4,  3, 
5ays  that  if  before  crossing  the  Asopos  river  on  the  road  from  Plataea 
-.0  Thebes,  you  turned  off  down  the  stream,  and  went  about  forty  stades, 
'.e.  four  and  three-quarter  miles,  you  came  to  the  ruins  of  Skolos. 
This  would  place  it  not  far  east  of  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Dryoskephate. 
He  speaks  of  Skolos  in  another  passage  as  a  village  of  Parasopia 
oeneath  Kithaeron,  a  rugged  place,  and  lv<T0i.Kt\T6s.  That  seems  to  pre- 
:lude  the  idea  of  its  being  near  the  river,  which  traverses  alluvial  lands 
It  this  part  of  its  course.  The  ruins  identified  by  Leake  as  Erythra^ 
:annot  belong  to  that  town  if  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Pau- 
ianias  is  accurately  worded.  This  point  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
lote.  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  exact  site  of  Skolos  is  very  difficult 
o  determine.  My  main  reason  for  suggesting  that  it  stood  where 
Leake  places  Erythrre  is  that  those  ruins  are  the  only  ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood  indicated  by  Pausanias,  and  are  certainly  not  the  ruins 
)f  Erythrct". 

2    G 
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even  to  have  recognized  that,  after  the  events  of  the 
previous  year,  the  probability  of  success  in  the  negotiation 
was  remote.*  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that 
he  had  some  alternative  design  in  his  mind,  which  he 
intended  to  carry  out  in  case  the  first  miscarried.  The 
very  circumstances  under  which  the  history  of  the  time  was 
written  forbade  the  possibility  of  the  nature  of  that  design 
becoming  known  to  after-ages,  and  the  only  surviving  in- 
dications of  what  he  planned  are  afforded  by  what  he  did. 

It  is  amply  proved  in  the  Greek  historians  that  the 
disaster  of  the  previous  year  had  left  the  ruling  powers  of 
the  north  just  as  loyal  to  Persian  interests  as  they  had 
been  before  Salamis.  If  anything,  their  loyalty  had 
increased.  Their  contingents  were  with  Mardonius.  They 
had  practically  staked  their  all  on  his  success  ;  and  only 
his  presence  could  save  them  from  the  severe  retaliation 
which  the  patriotic  Greeks  might  be  expected  to  inflict  on 
those  who  had  joined  the  enemies  of  their  country.  If 
Mardonius'  strategy  at  this  time  be  any  indication  of  his 
policy,  that  policy  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Persian  frontier  at  the  Kithaeron-Parnes  line,  with  Thcssaly, 
Phocis,  and  Boeotia  in  a  similar  position  to  the  vassal 
states  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

His  strategical  plan  was  well  based.  The  Kithaeron- 
Parnes  line  offered  a  much  easier  defence  against  an 
assailant  from  the  south  than  against  one  from  the  north, 
because  the  continuous  valleys  of  the  CEroe  and  Asopos 
formed  a  natural  highway  running  lengthwise  along  thai 
chain,  such  a  highway  as  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  oq| 
the  southern  side.  By  this  highway  an  army  could  be 
moved  rapidly  from  one  point  to  the  other,  according  to 
the  locality  of  the  pass  through  which  the  attack  might  be 
delivered.  On  the  south  no  such  facilities  existed,  and  an 
army  on  the  north  which  made  a  feint  at  one  of  the  eastern 
passes,  and   so   attracted  an   enemy  to  its  defence,  could 

*  It. is  necessary  to  pursue  so  obvious  a  line  of  argument,  because, 
for  some  incomprehensible  reason,  modern  historians  have  thought  it 
right  to  judge  of  the  plans  of  these  able  Persian  commanders  as 
though  they  were  dictated  by  no  higher  considerations  than  such  as 
might  occur  to  an  untutored  savage. 
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move  to  one  of  the  western  passes,  and  get  through  it 
long  before  the  defender  could  move  from  his  original 
defensive  position.* 

Thus  Mardonius  was  well  placed.  He  had  a  fortified 
base  at  Thebes,  in  a  rich  country,  and  a  country  well 
adapted  to  his  strength  in  cavalry ;  and  he  had  a  fortified 
camp  on  the  strategic  line  of  highway  which  the  Asopos 
valley  afTorded. 

It  is  little  short  of  a  calamity  for  the  history  of  this 
time  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  to  account  for  the 
absolute  change  in  the  Greek  plan  of  campaign  which  is 
indicated  by  the  advance  of  the  army  from  the  Isthmus 
into  Boeotia.  It  had  manifestly  been  the  intention  of  the 
Spartans  up  to  the  very  last  moment  to  await  attack  at  the 
Isthmus  ;  it  may  be  certain  that  the  other  Peloponnesian 
States  entertained  this  design  still  more  emphatically.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  they  follow  the  enemy  to  Boeotia,  and 
shortly  after  their  arrival  there  develop  an  offensive  move- 
ment of  a  most  unmistakable  character.  Athens  must  have 
been  mainly  responsible  for  this  remarkable  change  ;  but 
what  were  the  motives  of  Athens .?  It  was  too  late  to 
save  Attica.  The  mischief  there  had  been  done.  And 
yet  these  Greeks  were  persuaded  to  develop  a  policy 
whose  boldness  is  in  conspicuous  contrast  to  the  purely 
defensive  attitude  they  had  hitherto  adopted  in  all  their 
land  operations,  and  to  inaugurate  the  new  policy  in  a 
region  peculiarly  favourable  to  that  arm  of  the  enemy's 
force  from  which  they  had  most  to  fear  and  against  which 
they  had  nothing'  to  match.  It  can  only  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  impetus  of  some  great  and  well- 
grounded  alarm  ;  and  in  view  of  the  silence  of  the  ancient 
historian,  the  only  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
from  the  acts  of  either  side  is  that  the  Greeks,  through 
the  Athenians,  suspected  the  existence  of  a  design  to 
3:stablish  a  new  Persian  frontier  at  Kithaeron. 

It  was  consequently  necessary  to  take  the  offensive 
md  the  risk  it  involved,  unless  they  were  ready  to  submit 

*  The  weakness  of  this  line  in  case  of  attack  from  the  north  was 
:onclusively  shown  twenty  years  later  in  the  manoeuvres  which  led  to 
he  battle  of  Tana.srra. 
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to  the  existence  of  the  Persian  terror  at  their  very  doors. 
Whether  its  continued  existence  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  regaining  of  the  command  of  the  sea  is 
another  question  ;  but,  considering  the  attitude  of  Boeotia 
and  Thessaly,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  the  impossibility. 
In  any  case,  the  Greeks  regarded  those  possibilities  from 
so  near  a  perspective,  that  their  field  of  vision  must  have 
been  contracted  to  the  one  dangerous  alternative. 
II.  ix.  19.  The  Lacedaemonian  army,  which  was  last  heard  of  at 
Orestheion  in  Arcadia,  arrived  at  the  Isthmus  and  encamped 
there.  The  patriotic  States  of  Peloponnese,  seeing  the 
Spartans  on  the  move,  despatched  their  contingents  thither 
also,  or,  rather,  the  complements  of  their  contingents,  since 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  wall  had  not  been  without 
any  defenders  up  to  this  time.  From  the  Isthmus  the 
whole  army  moved  forward  to  Eleusis,  where  the  Athenian 
land-army  from  Salamis  joined  it.  The  whole  combined 
force  then  moved  north  along  the  road  to  Dryoskephalae.* 
Shortly  after  passing  the  summit  of  the  pass  the  Greek 
army  would  arrive  in  full  view  of  the  Boeotian  plain,  which 
from  that  elevated  place  appears  more  flat  than  it  really 
is.  The  comparative  monotony  of  the  scenery  of  the 
plain  itself  is  disguised  by  distance  ;  and  that  which  strikes 
the  eye  most  forcibly  is  the  contrast  between  this  huge 
extent  of  comparatively  low  level  ground,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent frame  of  mountains  which  forms  the  horizon  on  every 
side.  To  the  north-west,  Helicon  descends  in  a  long  and 
highly  serrated  slope,  behind  which  the  hump  of  Parnassus 
in  the  far  distance  towers  to  a  great  height.  The  northern 
horizon  is  bounded  by  that  southern  extension  of  the  CEta 
range  which  Hes  between  Kopais  and  the  North  Euripus. 
though  Kopais,  or  what  was  once  Kopais,  is  out  of  sight 
behind  a  comparatively  low  ridge  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 

*  It  is  almost  certain  that  an  ancient  road  from  Eleusis  folio  wee 
the  eminently  natural  line  taken  by  the  modern  road  from  Eleusis  tc 
Eleutheras.  There  was  also,  in  all  probability,  a  route  from  Athens  tc 
Eleutherae  which  did  not  enter  Eleusis  at  all,  but,  branching  from  the 
Sacred  Way  near  the  Rheitoi  after  traversing  the  low  pass  througl 
Mount  yEgaleos,  went  up  the  Thriasian  plain  and  joined  the  road  fron 
Eleusis  among  the  low  hills  of  Western  Attica. 
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Thebes.  To  the  north-east,  Mount  Ptoon  is  visible  ;  and 
over  its  lower  ridge  the  great  cliffs  of  Mount  Mekistos,  on 
the  Euboean  side  of  the  Euripus,  are  just  discernible. 
Away  to  the  cast,  though  hidden  from  sight  at  the  top  of 
the  pass  by  a  high  bastion  of  Kith?eron,  the  truncated 
cone  of  Mount  Dirphys  in  Mid-Euboea  is  the  most  promi- 
nent object. 

There  are  but  few  extensive  views  in  Greece  compar- 
able with  it,  and  perhaps  only  one  which  excels  it,  that 
from  Thaumaki  on  the  road  from  Lamia  northward,  when 
the  great  plain  of  Thessaly,  with  its  fringing  ranges,  is 
spread  out  like  a  sea  before  the  spectator. 

From  the  pass  the  Greeks  descended  to  a  position 
which  extended  across  the  road  by  which  they  had  come, 
at  the  point  at  which  it  debouched  fully  on  the  plain. 
Before  describing  this  position  in  detail  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  brief  general  description  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  prolonged  struggle  took  place. 

Its  limits  may  be  clearly  defined.  To  the  south  its 
boundary  is  the  limit  of  cultivation,  where  the  rocky  foot 
of  Kithaeron  begins  to  rise  from  the  rounded  ridges  of 
the  plain.  Outside  this  line  the  ground  was  impracti- 
cable for  cavalry  operations,  and,  though  both  armies  at 
different  times  traversed  this  ground,  no  fighting  took 
place  beyond  the  line,  or  even  in  its  neighbourhood.  On 
the  north,  the  limits  are  equally  well  defined  by  the 
river  Asopos,  although  again  in  this  case  the  major 
part  of  the  Persian  army  was,  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  operations,  to  the  north  of  the  stream.  The  only 
fighting,  however,  which  can  possibly  have  taken  place 
beyond  it  occurred  during  the  assault  on  the  Persian  camp 
after  the  battle.  To  the  east  the  limit  may  be  taken  as 
the  line  of  the  Thebes-Athens  road  ;  while  to  the  west  an 
imaginary  line  running  due  north  from  the  town  of  Plataea 
to  the  Asopos  will  well  define  its  utmost  extent  in  that 
direction.  The  area  of  this  field  is  about  fifteen  square 
miles,  the  dimensions  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west  being  about  three  and  a  half  and  four  miles  re- 
spectively. 
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into  two  parts.  The  southern  portion  of  it  along  the  foot 
of  Kithaeron  consists  of  ridges  running  south  and  north, 
divided  from  one  another  by  stream-valleys, — spurs,  in  fact, 
of  the  great  mountain,  but  of  no  great  height.*  Of  these 
the  easternmost  is  much  loftier  than  the  others.  On  the 
westernmost  is  the  site  of  the  town  of  Platsea. 

North  of  these  ridges  a  distinctly  marked  line  of  depression 
extends  across  the  field  from  east  to  west.  It  runs  up  the 
course  of  a  brook,t  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  to  the  site 
of  the  modern  Kriekouki.  After  reaching  the  bottom  of 
that  village  it  turns  at  right  angles  and  goes  north-west  in 
a  line  parallel  to,  and  immediately  north  of,  the  watershed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Asopos  and  CEroe,  reaching  the 
flat  alluvial  plain  north  of  Platsea,  just  west  of  the  springs 
of  Apotripi,  the  traditional  Gargaphia. 

This  depression  is  of  considerable  importance  in  relation 
to  the  general  scheme  of  the  operations  of  the  Greek  army 
on  the  field  :  — 

{a)  Because  it  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  first 
and  intended  third  positions  and  the  second  position,  that 
is  to  say,  between  the  positions  which  were  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  defensive  character,  and  that  position 
which  was  assumed  with  the  manifest  intention  of  taking 
a  vigorous  offensive. 

(b)  Because  in  it  the  Greek  army,  after  marching  from 
the  first  position,  took  up  its  order  before  occupying  the 
second  position. 

(c)  Because  in  it  the  two  combats  which  ultimately 
decided  the  battle  were  fought. 

The  plain  which  has  been  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
western  extremity  of  this  depression  extends  without  any 
break  from  the  north  end  of  the  site  of  the  town  of  Plataea 
to  the  Asopos  river.  The  plain  is  the  only  flat  land  in 
the  whole  battle-field. 

North   of  the   depression    rise   three  ridges   or   hills.| 

*  These  ridges  will  be  found  numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  in  the 
accompanying  map. 

t  Marked  A  6  in  the  map. 

X  Called  in  the  map,  for  purposes  of  distinction,  the  Asopos  ridge, 
the  Long  ridge,  and  the  Plateau. 
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These  ridges  are  separated  from  one  another  by  two  deep 

stream-valleys.*      The    slope   of   these    ridges    northward 

tcnvard  the  Asopos  is  longer  and  more  gradual  than  on  the 

.iith. 

In  general  appearance  the  plain  of  Boeotia  at  this  part 

resembles    the    Wantage    downs    in    such    parts    as    the 

ploughland  predominates  over  the  pasture.     The  great  grey 

wall  of  Kitha^ron  to  the  south  rises  into  the  air,  and  dwarfs 

into  insignificance  the  inequalities  of  the  plain,  rendering, 

moreover,  all  horizontal  distances  most  deceptive  to  the  eye. 

It  may  be  assumed  with  absolute  confidence  that  the 

ixidents  of  the  terrain  in  this  region  of  Greece  are  for 
all  practical  purposes  identical  with  those  which  existed 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  great  surface-changes  such  as  are  brought  about  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  by  the  torrents  which  sweep  down 
in  violence  from  the  mountains.  In  Upper  Parasopia  such 
torrents  do  not  exist.  Their  non-existence  can  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  inferior  rainfall,  for  the  Bceotian  climate  is  not 
more  dry  than  that  of  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  pro- 
bable cause  is  the  peculiarly  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  and, 
presumably,  of  the  underlying  rock,  which  absorbs  a  large 
amount  of  water  which  would  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
escape  along  the  surface.f 

In  the  flat  plain  between  Plataea  and  the  Asopos 
river,  the  courses  of  the  various  streams  which  traverse 
it  are  without  doubt  liable  to  alterations,  but  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  stream-beds  as  to  width,  depth,  and  so 
forth,  are  undoubtedly  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  past. 
The  passes  which  actually  debouch  upon  the  field  are, 

*  Those  of  the  streams  marked  A  4  and  A  5  on  the  map. 

t  During  my  stay  at  Kriekouki,  in  December  '92-January  '93,  the 
rainfall  was  at  times  extraordinarily  heavy.  Nevertheless,  I  had  not 
on  any  occasion  the  slightest  difficulty  in  crossing  any  of  the  streams, 
and  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  get  wet  in  so  doing.  On  one  occasion 
also  I  happened  to  be  following  the  line  of  one  of  the  watercourses 
leading  to  the  CEroe  amid  a  downpour  of  rain  such  as  we  rarely 
see  in  England,  which  had  been  going  on  with  more  or  less  continuity 
for  the  previous  fourteen  hours  ;  and  yet,  as  I  descended  the  brook 
towards  the  plain  the  water  became  less  and  less  until,  on  the  plain, 
there  was  no  water  running  in  the  stream  bed. 
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as  has  been  already  mentioned,  three  in  number.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  Herodotus'  account  of  the  battle  that 
of  Dryoskephalae  is  the  only  one  mentioned.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  clear  from  Herodotus  that,  while  the  Greeks 
were  in  the  second  position  on  the  battle-field,  the  Dryos- 
kephalae pass,  and  also  that  on  the  Plataea-Athens.  road, 
were  both  held  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  the  supplies 
of  the  army  during  the  time  must  have  come  through 
the  pass  on  the  Plataea-Megara  road.* 

*  Pausanias  knew  the  roads  through  these  two  passes, 
(i)  The  Platasa-Athens  road. 

He  says(xi.  i,6)  that  Neokles,the  Boeotarch,in  his  surprise  of  Platcea 
in   the  year  374,  led  the  Thebans  ov  ttjv  evdelav  airh  tuv  ©tjjSwi/  tV 

TreStaSa,  rr]v  5e  eVi  "taias  ^ye  Trphs  ^EAevdepwi/  re  koI  rrjs  'Attjk^s. 

There  will  be  occasion  to  show  that  Hysiae  was  in  all  probability 
a  small  place,  on  a  site  just  outside  the  southernmost  end  of  the 
village  of  Kriekouki.  It  was  therefore  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  through  which  the  road  from  Platasa  to  Athens 
passed.  The  remains  of  that  ancient  road  are,  however,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  opening  ;  and,  therefore,  Hysice  was  not  upon  it. 
Probably,  however,  down  the  valley  came  a  track  which  is  still 
used,  and  which,  after  passing  through  the  village  of  Kriekouki, 
goes  due  north  to  Thebes  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  main  road  from 
Dryoskephalae.  This  would  be  the  road  which  Pausanias  here 
mentions.  It  would,  in  entering  the  valley  to  the  pass,  go  close  to 
this  site  of  Hysiae.  Of  the  identity  of  this  site  it  will  be  necessary  to 
speak  in  a  later  note. 

In  379,  after  the  revolution  in  Thebes  (X.  H.  v.  4,  14),  the  Spartans 
despatched  Kleombrotos  with  a  force  to  Boeotia.  As  Chabrias,  with 
Athenian  peltasts,  was  guarding  "  the  road  through  Eleutherae,"  he 

went,  Kara  rT]v  ^Is  TiXaTaias  (pepovffau. 

This  is  almost  certainly  the  Plataea-Athens  pass.  Kleombrotos 
probably  did  not  discover  that  the  Dryoskephalae  pass  was  guarded 
until  he  got  to  Eleutherae.  After  doing  so  he  turned  to  the  left  and 
made  his  way  through  the  Plataea-Athens  pass,  exterminating  a  small 
body  of  troops  which  attempted  to  defend  it. 
(2)  The  Plataea-Megara  road. 

Pausanias  (ix.  2,  3)  says,  To7s  Se  e'/c  Meydpuv  louai  TTTjyTj  T6  iariv  ip  Se^ta 
Koi  irpoiXBovaiv  oXiyov  irirpa.'  KaXovai  5e  t)]V  fiev  'Aktoiwj'os  /cotrrji'. 

In  the  previous  sentence  he  has  expressly  spoken  of  the  road  from 
Eleutherce  to  Plataea.  The  Megara  road  is  therefore  a  different  road. 
The  Kolrri  'AKTttWos  can,  1  think,  be  determined  with  sufficient  certainty 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  on  the  top  of  a  low  cliff,  probably  the  xeVpo 
mentioned,  overhanging  the  sources  of  the  stream  O  3.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  is  an  ancient  well,  known  in  Leake's  time  as  the 
Vergutiani  Spring. 
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Before    entering   upon    the   actual    description    of   the 
battle  itself,  it   may  be  well   to  say  one  word   about  the 
oreneral  character  of  the   account  of  it  which  Herodotus 
has  given   to  the  world.     Its   length  and  elaboration  are 
greater  than  that  devoted  by  the  author  to  the  description 
of  any   other   single   act  or  scene   in  the   history  of  his 
time.      The    historian    had    evidently    expended    extra- 
ordinary  trouble    in    its   preparation,    and    had    done    his 
utmost  to  arrive  at  all  the  facts  and  to  relate  them  with 
accuracy.     Any    failure    in    the    latter    respect    is    owing 
either  to  the  nature  of  his  source  or  sources  of  informa- 
tion,  or  to  a  misapprehension  of  military  details  due   to 
his    want    of   special    knowledge    and    experience.      But 
whatever  these   defects   may  be,   his   narrative    is   by   far 
the   best   of  the  accounts  which  have   survived  until  the 
present  day,  a  fact  which  is  capable  of  proof  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinary  manner  in   which,   in    spite   of  certain 
obscurities,   it   harmonizes  with  the  present  state  of  the 
region  wherein  the  incidents  occurred.     There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  he  visited  the  field,  and  that,  where 
he   gives   topographical    details,    they    are    the    result    of 
autopsy.     Some  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  with  refer- 
ence to  his  description  are  more  probably  due  to  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  modern  than  on  the  part  of 
the  ancient   historian.     Some,   again,    are   attributable   to 
that  natural  difficulty,  which  must  ever  arise,  when  any  one 
attempts  to  follow  exactly  the  description,  however  clear, 
of  a  complicated  piece   of  ground   as  seen   by  the  eyes 
of    another    man ;    and    this    difficulty   is    not    decreased 
when  the  language  employed  does  not  possess  that  wealth 
of  technical  vocabulary   which   is   at   the   service   of  the 
writer  of  the  present  day.     It  is  so  easy  to  fail  to  realize 
these  difficulties  under  which   Herodotus   wrote.     Official 
records  were   probably   non-existent :    written    records   of 
any  kind,  if  existent,  were  probably  of  the  most  meagre 
kind  ;  and  the  historian  must  have  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse    to    the   narratives    of  those   who   were   actually 
present  at  the  operations.     It  must  have  cost  an  infinite 
amount  of  trouble  to  collect  the  information,  and  to  piece 
together   the   different    narratives ;    and   yet,    despite   the 
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immense  difficulty  of  dealing  with  evidence  of  this  kind, 
Herodotus  has  left  an  account  of  the  battle  which  is  not 
merely  of  interest  and  value  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  history,  but  also  in  the  narrower  field  of  exclusively 
military  history. 

Plataea  was  no  ordinary  engagement.  It  was  really  a 
campaign  of  several  weeks,  conducted  within  an  extra- 
ordinarily limited  field  of  operations.  During  that  brief 
time,  and  within  that  small  area,  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  East  and  West  matched  in  battle  against  one  another 
were  exemplified  in  a  most  striking  way.  The  lesson  it 
taught  was  so  tremendous,  so  wide  in  application,  that 
men  could  not  grasp  it.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  the 
world  that  they  did  not. 

H.  ix.  19.  The  Greeks  having  descended  from  the  summit  of  the 
pass  of  Dryoskephalse  towards  the  Boeotian  plain,  dis- 
covered that  the  Persians  were  encamped  upon  the 
Asopos,   and  took   up  their  position  "on  the  foothills  of 

H.  ix.  22.  Kithaeron."  *  Herodotus  refers  later  to  this  position  as 
having  been  at  Erythrae.  The  site  of  that  small  town  has 
been  somewhat  in  dispute  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  hollow  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  into  which 
the  road  from  Dryoskephalae  descends. t 

*  'Etrl  TTJs  vTTwpeTjs  Tou  Kidaipa/yos. 

t  The  site  of  Erythra;. 

Colonel  Leake  identified  it  with  certain  ruins  which  are  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  slope  several  miles  east  of  the  road  from 
Dryoskephalse  to  Thebes.  The  available  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be 
strongly  against  this  view. 

(i)  The  traditional  site  is  where  I  have  placed  it,  though  I  am 
afraid  that  but  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  traditions  in  modern  Greece. 

(2)  Its  comparatively  frequent  mention  by  Greek  writers  seems  to 
indicate  that,  though  a  small  place,  its  position  was  of  some  impor- 
tance. If  Leake's  view  be  correct  this  cannot  have  been  the  case.  If 
it  were  where  I  believe  it  to  have  been,  it  would  be  at  the  northern 
exit  of  one  of  the  most  important  passes  in  Greece.  There  is  an 
ancient  (ppovpiov  on  the  bastion  of  Kithasron  to  the  east  of  the  site.  Its 
remains  are  so  scanty,  however,  that  they  do  not  afford  any  clue  as  to 
its  date. 

(3)  There  are  remains  of  ancient  buildings  on  the  site.  There  are 
also  remains  of  an  ancient  well,  besides  which  is  a  heap  of  stones, 
from  which  two  stones  were  obtained  a  few  years  ago  with  inscriptions 
showing  them  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Eleusinian  Demeter. 
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The  position  taken  up  by  the  Greeks  is  recognizable 
without  difficulty  at  the  present  day.  Their  right  was  on 
the  high  bastion  of  Kithaeron,  east  of  Erythrai,  stationed  for 
the  most  part,  in  all  probability,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
old  fort  which  here  overhangs  the  road.  Their  centre  was 
on  the  low  ground,  d  cheval  of  the  Thebes  road.  Their  left 
was  probably  on  the  slopes  of  the  high  ridge  (ridge  i  in 
the  map)  to  the  east  of  the  site  of  Kriekouki.  The  numbers 
present  at  this  time  are  not  known.  All  that  is  known  is 
that,  after  considerable  reinforcements  had  come  in,  from 
a  hundred  thousand  to  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Greeks 
were  in  the  field.  It  is  not  therefore  possible  to  say  what 
would  be  likely  to  be  the  length  of  the  Greek  front  in  this 
first  position. 

Pausanias  mentions  so  many  temples  in  the  neighbourhood  dedicated 
to  that  deity,  that  the  discovery  contributes  but  little  to  the  identification 
of  the  site.  I  was  informed  at  Kriekouki  last  year  (August,  1899)  that 
those  pardcular  stones  were  known  to  have  been  originally  discovered 
on  another  site.  As  neither  my  informant  nor  any  one  else  could  tell 
me  whence,  why,  or  by  whom  they  were  removed,  I  did  not  place 
much  credence  in  the  report. 

(4)  Pausanias  says  (ix.  2,  l),  rfjs  5e  ttjs  nAarau'Soy  eV  TcD  KiQaipSovi 
o>,iyoy  ttjs  ivddas  kKrpanuaiv  is  5e|toi/  ^Tcriwu  Kal  'EpvOpuu  ip4nrid  iari ;  and 
further  on  (ix.  2,  2),  he  says,  referring  to  the  road  of  which  he  is 
speaking :  avr-q  fjikv  {i.e.  o^os)  an'  'Ehevdepwv  is  nAdraiav  &yei.  The  road  re- 
ferred to  is  of  course  the  Athens-Plataea  road,  on  which  he  is  travelling 
towards  Plata^a.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  Pausanias  would  have 
used  the  expression  quoted,  especially  the  word  oKlyov,  had  the  ruins 
of  Erythrae,  as  Leake  conjectured,  lain  some  three  and  a  half  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  point  of  this  road,  and  hidden  from  it,  more- 
over, by  the  great  projecting  bastion  of  Kithseron,  which  is  shown  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  accompanying  map  } 

Leake  quotes  Thucydides  (iii.  24),  who  says  that  the  two  hundred 
and  twelve  fugitives  from  Platsea  first  took  the  Thebes  road  in  order 
to  put  their  pursuers  off  the  scent,  and  then  turning,  -^^^av  tV  Tp6s 

TO  opos  (pepovaap  6d6y  h  'Epvdpas  Kal  'Terns,  Kal  Xafiofuvoi  rwv  opSov  diacpevyouaiu 

is  Tots  'Adrjvas.  Meanwhile  the  pursuers  were  searching  the  road  along 
the  viTwper].  This  last  road  would  lead  the  pursuers  near  the  site  where 
I  conjecture  Hysiaa  to  have  stood,  and  the  objection  may  be  raised 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  fugitives  would  have  gone  to  a  place  close 
:o  the  road  along  which  they  could  see  the  pursuers  were  searching 
w  them.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  Thucydides  does  nol 
>ay  that  they  went  to  either  Erythrse  or  Hysia^.  Had  he  intended  to 
^mply  this  he  would  have  mentioned  those  places  in  their  proper  order, 
Hysiai  first  and  Erythriu  second.     Whenever  he  refers  to  the  actual 
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The  strength  of  the  position  would  be  great.  Their 
right  and  left  wings  would  be  unassailable  by  cavalry,  and 
only  assailable  by  infantry  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Only 
on  the  flat  ground  in  front  of  Erythrae  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Persian  cavalry  to  attack  them,  and  this  only  along 
the  right  or  east  portion  of  the  low  ground,  since  the  left 
or  west  portion  of  their  centre  would  be  protected  by  deep 
and  precipitous  stream-gullies  which  are  there  at  this  day, 
and  must  have  existed  in  a  similar  form  at  the  time  of 
the  battle.  The  comparatively  advanced  position  of  their 
centre  in  front  of  Erythrae,  instead  of  on  the  difficult  ground 
south  of  its  site,  was  probably   due  to  their  being  largely 

course  taken  by  a  body  of  men,  or  by  a  fleet,  he  invariably  mentions 
the  places  touched  at  or  arrived  at  in  their  geographical  order.  Vide 
Th.  ii.  48,  I  ;  ii.  56,  5  ;  ii.  69,  i  ;  iv.  5,  2  ;  vii.  2,  2;  vii.  31,  2. 

The  passage  seems  perfectly  comprehensible  and  in  accord  with 
the  hypothesis  which  I  put  forward  with  respect  to  the  positions  of 
Hysix  and  Erythrae.  These  fugitives,  turning  from  the  Platasa-Thebes 
road,  took  the  track  which  in  modern  times  leads  from  Pyrgos  to 
Kriekouki,  and  which  in  ancient  times  would  be  the  road  from 
Thespias  to  Hysias,  Erythrae,  and  the  passes.  They  did  not  go  to  but 
towards  those  places,  making  in  reality  for  those  high  rugged  bastions 
to  the  north-east  of  the  pass  of  Dryoskephalse. 

But,  after  all,  Pausanias'  words  in  the  passage  quoted  dispose 
effectively  of  Colonel  Leake's  site.  He  would  not  have  described  a 
place  twenty-five  stades  away  from  the  road  as  a  short  distance  to  the 
right  of  it. 

(5)  Herodotus  (ix.  15)  speaks  of  the  Persian  camp  as  ap|a/.te»/oj/  dwi 

'EpvOp^cov  Trapa   'Taias,    KaTereive    Se    is  ttjv    U\aTaii5a    777;/.      These   WOrds 

merely  show  that  Erythrae  was  east  of  Hysiae. 

(6)  Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  evidence  is  Herodotus' 
statement  that  the  first  Greek  position  was  "at  Erythrae."  Is  it 
conceivable  that  the  Greek  force,  especially  in  its  then  state  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  Persians,  would  be  likely,  after  issuing  from 
the  pass  of  Dryoskephalae,  to  turn  east  along  Kithasron,  leave  the  pass 
open,  and  take  up  a  position  with  their  backs  to  a  part  of  the  range 
through  which  there  was  no  passage  of  retreat  ? 

(7)  We  are  told  later  that  their  reason  for  moving  to  their  second 
position  was  the  question  of  water-supply.  This  accords  with  the 
present  state  of  the  locality  about  the  traditional  Erythrae.  The 
streams  in  that  neighbourhood  have  but  little  water  in  them  in  the  dry 
season. 

(8)  The  ground  in  this  neighbourhood  accords  peculiarly  with  the 
description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  first  engagement. 
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dependent  on  the  wells  of  the  little  town  for  their  supply 
of  water. 

Mardonius,  seeing  that  the  Greeks  had  taken  up  this  h.  ix.  20. 
position,  and  that  they  showed  no  disposition  to  come  down 
into  the  plain,  sent  against  them  the  whole  of  his  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Masistios,  a  Persian  of  high  reputa- 
tion. On  getting  near  the  Greeks  it  did  not  attack  in  a 
body, — the  deep  stream  courses  opposite  the  Greek  left 
centre  would  make  that  difficult, — but,  owing  evidently  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  front  assailable,  attacked  in  squadrons, 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage.  The  Megareans  were 
drawn  up  at  the  most  assailable  point,  and  were  hard 
pressed  by  an  assault  which  evidently  aimed  at  cutting 
the  Greek  army  in  two,  and  seizing  their  direct  line  of 
retreat  by  way  of  the  pass.  The  narrowness  of  the  assail- 
able front  appears  emphatically  in  Herodotus'  account  of 
the  message  the  Megareans  despatched  for  assistance. 
They  speak  of  themselves  as  being  single-handed  in  the 
fight,  and  beg  to  be  relieved  from  their  position.  They 
threaten  even  that,  unless  help  be  sent,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  their  post.  Pausanias,  who  led  the  great 
Spartan  contingent  and  commanded  the  whole  army,  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  volunteers  for  the  post  of  danger. 
Finally  the  Athenian  picked  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Olympiodoros,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  bowmen, 
undertook  to  occupy  the  critical  position.  Aristides,  who 
commanded  the  Athenian  contingent,  would  see  clearly 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  danger.  The  Persians  continued  11.  ix.  22 
their  attack  by  squadrons  until  their  leader,  Masistios, 
had  his  horse  wounded  by  an  arrow.  It  reared  and 
threw  him,  close,  apparently,  to  the  Greek  line  of  battle  ; 
for  the  Athenians  immediately  rushed  towards  him.  He 
was  killed,  and  his  horse  was  captured.  The  Persians  had 
not  noticed  the  fall  of  their  commander,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  had  retired  and  had  come  to  a  stand-still  that  the 
loss  was  discovered.  With  shouts  of  encouragement  to 
one  another,  the  horsemen  turned  upon  the  Greeks,  eager 
to  gain  possession  of  their  leader's  body.  They  came  no 
longer  in  squadrons,  but  in  what  must  have  been  one 
column   of  horse,  many   ranks   in   depth.     The  Athenians 
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called  on  the  rest  of  the  army  to  aid  them,  but  before  the 
latter  came  up  the  attack  fell.  The  Athenians,  only  three 
hundred  in  number,  were  pressed  back  from  the  place 
where  Masistios  lay  ;  the  fight  was  too  unequal.  But  when 
the  other  Greeks  came  up  the  Persian  horsemen  retired 
and  were  obliged  to  leave  the  body  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  After  retreating  a  distance  of  two  stades,  they 
held  a  consultation,  and  decided  that,  having  lost  their 
general,  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  retire  to  the 
camp. 

In  this  combat  the  Persian  cavalry  was  evidently  taught 
a  severe  lesson.  They  found  out  the  mistake  of  attacking 
unshaken  heavy  infantry  at  close  quarters,  a  fundamental 
error  in  tactics  which  they  did  not  repeat  again  in  the 
course  of  the  battle.  From  this  time  forward  the  Persians 
used  their  cavalry  to  inflict  damage  on  the  immobile 
Greek  force  by  assailing  it  with  missiles  from  a  distance, 
and  by  cutting  its  lines  of  communication.  They  had 
learnt  their  lesson :  the  Greeks  had  not. 

It  is  evident  that  the  latter  drew  a  wholly  mistaken  con- 
clusion from  the  results  of  the  fight,  and  that  their  previous 
ix.  25.  fear  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  gave  place  to  an  unwarranted 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  face  it  on  any  ground.  They 
were  now  prepared  to  carry  out  tactically  that  offensive 
movement  which  they  had  begun  strategically  by  their 
advance  into  Boeotia.  It  would  seem  as  if  their  original 
design  had  been  to  use  the  Dryoskephalae-Thebes  road  as 
their  line  of  advance,  a  design  which  was  checked  in  part 
by  the  nervousness  originally  pervading  the  greater  part  of 
their  army  as  to  the  result  of  a  rencontre  with  the  Persian 
cavalry,  and  still  more  by  the  fact  that  they  could  see  that 
the  fortified  Persian  camp  was  saddled,  as  it  were,  on  their 
proposed  line  of  advance.  From  Herodotus'  description 
it  would  appear  as  if  that  camp  were  on  both  sides  of  the 
Asopos  river,  and  that  the  point  at  which  the  Thebes- 
Dryoskephalae  road  crosses  that  river  at  the  present  day 
must  have  been  well  within  its  area. 

It  was,  then,  in  consequence  of  their  elation  at  the 
success  which  they  had  won  over  the  Persian  cavalry,  and 
probably  also  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Greek 
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:ommanders  to  take  the  offensive  along  a  line  other  than 
hat  of  the  direct  route  to  Thebes,  that  the  Greeks  moved 
rom  the  position  which  they  had  hitherto  occupied.  It 
vas  plain  that  in  that  position  no  decisive  result  could  be 
)btained.  The  extreme  importance  of  this  movement  makes 
t  necessary  that  Herodotus'  description  of  it  should 
)e  followed  with  the  utmost  care  : — 

"  After  this  they  decided  to  go  down  towards  Plataea.  For  the  H.  ix.  25. 
Plata^an  country  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  much  more  suitable  place 
or  encampment  than  that  about  Erythrse.  It  was  better  supplied 
vith  water,  and  had  other  advantages.  They  determined  therefore 
hat  they  must  move  to  that  region  and  to  the  spring  of  Gargaphia, 
vhich  is  situated  in  it,  and  form  a  regular  encampment.     Taking 


The  Position  of  the  Persian  Camp. 

Herodotus  (ix.  1  5)  describes  the  position  of  the  camp 
is  follows :  nojor;K£  St  avTOv  (Mardonius)  to  (TrparoTre^ov 
\piaiievov  OTTO  EpvOpewv  irapa  'Yaiag,  Kariruve  St  Ig  rriv 
[lAarattSa  jr]v,  irapii  rov  'Ao-wttov  iroTajuov  Terajjuevov.  Ou 
di'TOi  TO  yl  rH\oQ  to<tovtov  tTTOihro,  dXX  tog  liri  Stka  crra- 
Viovg  paXiorra  k»/  fiirtoTTOV  ticaoTOV. 

Earlier  in  the  same  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  Persian 
brce  as  having  arrived  Ig  SkwXov,  Iv  yy^  ry  0r;)3atwM. 

I  could  not  find  any  traces  of  the  ruins  of  Skolos  ;  but 
f  the  distance  given  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ix.  4,  3)  vjdenoie 
dready  quoted  is  in  any  sense  reliable,  it  lay  four  and  a  on  p.  449, 
lalf  miles  east  of  the  point  where  the  Platsea-Thebes  road 
Tossed  the  Asopos  ;  that  is  to  say,  about  a  mile  and  a 
lalf  east  of  the  Dryoskephalae-Thebes  road.  Comparing 
his  statement  with  Herodotus'  description  of  the  position 
)f  the  Persian  army  as  stretching  from  Erythrae  and  Hysise, 
he  conclusion  which  must  be  arrived  at  is  that  its  encamp- 
nent  was  on  the  low  ground  on  either  side  of  the  Dryos- 
:ephalae-Thebes  road,  and  on  the  Asopos  river. 

The  passage  in  Herodotus  (ix.  31),  irvOoiuevoi  rovg  "E\- 
Kr}vag  dvai  h  UXarcuTjcn,  from  the  use  of  the  word  irvOoimvoi, 
vould  seem  to  indicate  that  the  first  phase  of  the  second 
)Osition  of  the  Greeks  was  not  in  view  of  the  Persian 
amp.  If  so,  that  camp  was  on  the  low  ground,  and  did 
lot  extend  southward  to  either  of  those  heights  called  in 
he  map  the  Long  ridge  and  the  Plateau. 
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up  their  arms,  therefore,  they  went  along  the  foot  hills  of  Kithaeron 
by  Hysiae  to  the  Plataean  country,  and  on  arriving  there  they  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  their  order  by  contingents  near  the  spring  of 
Gargaphia  and  the  precinct  of  the  hero  Androkrates,  along  hills  of 
no  great  height  and  level  country." 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  anticipate  the  evidence,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  somewhat 
complicated  operations  of  this  period  of  the  battle,  to  state 
that  the  movement  this  indicated  is  not  the  complete  move- 
ment to  the  second  position,  nor,  consequently,  is  the 
position  adopted  the  position  finally  taken  up  by  the  Greeks. 
That  second  position  had  three  phases,  of  which  this  is  the 
first. 

It  is  possible  to  follow  without  difficulty  this  move- 
ment which  Herodotus  describes.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Greek  army  first  marched  west  along  the  south  or  upper 
part  of  the  ridges  *  which  descend  from  Kithaeron  towards 
the  plain.  Their  object  was  evidently  to  keep,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  on  the  rocky  hill  slopes,  where  their  march 
could  not  be  imperilled  or  interrupted  by  cavalry  attack. 
In  this  march  they  passed  Hysiae.  The  position  of  that 
small  place  is  not,  as  has  been  already  said,  determinable 
with  certainty ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  its  site  is 
to  be  looked  for  immediately  above  the  village  of  Krie- 
kouki,  and,  if  so,  it  would  lie  almost  on  the  line  of  march 
which  Herodotus  indicates. 


The  Site  of  Hysice. 

Tradition  gives  the  site  of  the  modern  Kriekouki  as 
that  of  Hysiae.  Water  being  so  important  in  this  region, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  except  in  cases  of  prolonged 
drought,  Kriekouki  is  well  supplied  in  this  respect,  which 
would  render  it  likely  that  the  site  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  would  have  been  chosen  for  habitation  in 
ancient  times.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  think  Hysise 
stood  just  outside  the  area  of  the  modern  village,  to  the 
south  of  it,  i.e.  higher  up  the  hillside.  There  is  a  mound 
there  with  a  more  or  less   circular   enclosure   at   the  top, 

*  Marked  ridges  i,  2,  3,  4,  in  the  map. 
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After  moving  some  distance  westward  along  the  foot- 
hills the  Greek  army  must  have  turned  in  a  north  and 
north-westerly  direction  to  reach  the  position  which  Hero- 
dotus describes.  He  mentions  the  spring  of  Gargaphia  and  H-  >x  25. 
the  precinct  of  Androkrates  *  as  the  two  points  defining 
the  position,  and  indicates  clearly  what  that  position  was, 
for  the  spring  may  be  identified  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  precinct  is  referred  to  in  Thucydides'  account  of  the 
escape  of  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  from  Plataea,  in 
5uch  a  way  that  its  site  must  lie  somewhere  within  a 
:omparatively  small  area  of  ground. 


quite  close  to  the  great  bend  of  the  loop-road  above  the 
Kriekouki.  The  enclosure  may  possibly  mark  the  site  of 
:he  foundations  of  an  ancient  (ppovpiov.  Other  remains  I 
:ould  not  find.  Hysiae  was  at  best  but  a  little  place,  and, 
if  it  stood  on  that  site,  whatever  remnants  of  it  survived 
:ill  modern  times  would  inevitably  be  swept  away  for 
:he  building  of  the  large  village  of  Kriekouki,  in  whose 
^alls,  too,  are  stones  which  appear  to  have  been  taken 
Tom  pre-existing  buildings.  This  site  accords  with  the 
ittle  that  is  told  us  in  ancient  authors  of  the  position  of 
Hysiae.  It  lies  east  of  the  line  of  road  from  Athens  to 
PlatcX^a,  at  a  distance  of  something  less  than  half  a  mile. 
Fo  the  traveller  coming  along  the  road  from  Eleutherae 
t  would  therefore  be,  as  Pausanias  says  (ix.  2,  i),  "a  little 
:o  the  right  of  the  road."  It  is  also  west  of  the  site  of 
Erythrce,  as  Herodotus  (ix.  15)  indicates  Hysiae  to  have 
)een. 

*  These  positions  will  be  found  marked  upon  the  ac- 
:ompanying  map.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain 
he  evidence  on  which  they  are  determined. 

T/ie  Spring  of  Gargaphia. 

The  spring  of  Alopeki  or  Apotripi,  at  the  head  of  the 
Took  A  I,  is  pointed  to  by  local  tradition  as  the  ancient 
largaphia.  This  spring  does  not  give  a  very  copious 
apply  of  water.  I  believe  it  does  not  always  run  dry  in 
ummer;  but  in  August,  1899,  after  the  long  drought  of 
^at  year,  it  was  yielding  no  water  whatever.  The  state 
f  things  in  that  month  was  such  that  the  inhabitants  of 

2  li 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Greek  army  on 
descending  from  the  hillside  of  Kithaeron  proceeded  to 
form  in  something  resembling  order  of  battle  on  the  low 
ground  near  the  bottom  of  the  depression  which  extends 


Kriekouki  were  absolutely  dependent  for  water  for  them- 
selves and  their  cattle  on  a  group  of  sprii^gs  lying  east  of 
Apotripi,  distant  from  it  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  forming  the  source  of  Stream  A  4.  These  are  the 
springs  which  Colonel  Leake,  rightly,  as  I  firmly  believe, 
identified  with  Gargaphia.  The  chief  of  these  springs 
has,  in  modern  times,  been  enclosed  in  a  wall.  What  is 
quite  certain  is  that  one  of  these  two  groups  is  the 
Gargaphia. 

Herodotus  says  (ix.  49)  that  the  whole  Greek  army 
watered  from  the  springs.  As  the  battle  took  place  in 
September,  the  greater  yield  of  water  from  the  eastern 
group  of  springs  supports  its  identity  as  against  Apotripi. 

Herodotus  also  says  (ix.  51)  that  the  "Island"  was  ter 
stades  from  the  spring. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  field  since  I  was  there  in 
1892  seem  to  be  agreed  that  I  was  right  in  my  identifica- 
tion of  the  "  Island." 

The  distance  of  the  eastern  springs  from  the  "  Island ' 
is  just  about  ten  stades.  Apotripi  is  about  the  sam€ 
distance  from  it. 

Herodotus  says  (ix.  52)  that  the  spring  was  twent) 
stades  from  the  "Upaiov  which,  he  says,  is  tt/jo  rr|c  7roAto( 
rrJc  UXaraiiwv.  The  eastern  springs  are  sixteen  stade. 
from  the  approximate  position  of  that  temple  ;  Apotrip 
is  but  twelve  stades  off. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  seen  that  the  evidence  of  Herodotu; 
is  in  favour  of  the  eastern  springs. 


T/ie  Precinct  of  the  Hero  Androkrates. 

The  evidence  of  Thucydides  enables  us  to  determin< 
approximately  the  position  of  this  Heroon.  He  says  (iii 
24)  that  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  who  escaped  mad« 
their  way  from  Platasa 

"  along  the  road  leading  to  Thebes,  having  on  their  right  th 
hero-chapel  of  Androkrates  .  .  .  and  for  six  or  seven  stades  th 
Plat^eans   advanced  along  the  Thebes  road,  and  then,  turnint 
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across  the  field,  or  on  the  flattish  ridge  which  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  CEroe  and  the  Asopos.  In  this 
position  their  left  would  be  near,  but  probably  north  of 
the  hero-chapel  of  Androkrates  ;  their  right  would  be  near 


went  along  the  road  leading  to  the  mountain  to  Erythrae  and 
Hysice." 

This  can  only  mean  that  the  Heroon  was  in  the  angle 
between  the  road  to  Thebes  and  the  road  to  the  mountains  ; 
and  as  these  people  only  went  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  along  the  Thebes  road,  it  is  evident  that,  if  Thucy- 
dides  be  correct,  the  Heroon  was  to  the  right  of  the  road 
and  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  Thebes.  I  have 
marked  in  the  map  the  conjectural  site  of  the  building  on 
the  extremity  of  the  last  low  ridge  of  the  mountain  before 
it  sinks  into  the  plain.  There  are  at  that  point  the  remains 
Df  what  has  been  an  oblong  building  constructed  of  good 
squared  blocks,  I  am  almost  certain  that  it  is  Hellenic 
work. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies  (Part   I.   1898),  dissents  from   my  view  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Heroon  of  Androkrates. 
His  argument  is  as  follows  : — 
(i)  If  the  Heroon  lay  hard  by  the  road,  constituting  a  familiar 
landmark,  Thucydides'  remark  is  poindess. 

(2)  There  were  two  other  roads  from  Plat^ea  to  Thebes,  viz. 

those  through  Dryoskephalns  and  the  Pass  on  the  Platsea- 
Athens  road  respectively. 

(3)  Plutarch  places  the  Heroon  near  the  ancient  temple  of 
Demeter. 

x.  Woodhouse  accordingly  suggests  that  the  Heroon  stood  on 
tfle  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  on  the  Asopos  ridge. 

would  point  out : — 

(i)  That  Thucydides'  language  [iii.  24]  is  not  pointless,  even  if 
the  Heroon  be  near  "  the  road  leading  to  Thebes,"  inas- 
much as  he  indicates  a  point  near  the  road  which  the 
fugitives  certainly  passed  l3efore  they  turned  to  the  right, 
and  thus  diminishes  the  comparative  vagueness  of  the  "  six 
or  seven  stades  "  which  follow.  It  does  not  seem  unnatural 
that  he  should  wish  to  make  quite  clear  the  fact  that  they 
passed  the  Heroon  before  they  turned,  i.e.  that  it  lay  within 
the  angle  through  which  they  turned.  I  would  also  point 
out,  that  it  is  not  the  fact  of  the  Heroon  being  on  the  right 
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the  Gargaphia.  The  position  of  the  centre  and  the  righl 
would,  moreover,  be  "  on  hills  of  no  great  height ; "  that  i.' 
to  say,  on  the  lower  ends  of  the  ridges  which  come  dowr 
from  Kithaeron,  while  their  left  would  be  in  the  plain  befon 
Plataea,  the  "level  country"  of  which  Herodotus  speaks 
On  this  ground  they  would  be  completely  hidden  from  th( 
Persian  camp  by  the  intervening  ridges  to  the  north  o 
them,  which  rise  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  th( 
Gargaphia  spring,  and  much  more  than  that  above  th( 
plain  of  Plataea. 

This  first  phase  or  development  of  the  second  positior 
of  the  Greeks  was  probably  not  of  long  duration.  Th< 
nature  of  the  ground  provides  an  explanation  of  it.  Afte 
completing  this  march  from  the  first  position,  the  Greek 
seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  form  their  army  in  some 
thing  like  order  of  battle  before  ascending  to  the  summi 
of  the  northern  ridges  (the  Asopos  ridge),  for  on  arriving 
there  they  would  be  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  at  n( 
great  distance  from  the  Persian  camp.  In  other  words 
they  deployed  their  army  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  quar 
relling  between  the  various  contingents  as  to  the  order  t( 
be  taken  in  the  line  of  battle.  Herodotus  describes  a 
some  length  such  a  dispute  between  the  Tegeans  ant 
Athenians  as  to  who  should  take  position  on  the  extreme 
left;   but   then   he   dearly   loved  that  kind  of  traditiona 

of  the  road,  which  Thucydides  emphasizes,  but  it  being  oi 
the  right  of  the  Platcsatis  as  they  went  along  the  road.  Th( 
site  of  the  church  of  St.  John  is  eighteen  stades  from  Platiea 
Thucydides  would  hardly  say  that  persons  who  only  wen 
"  six  or  seven  stades  "  along  this  road  ever  had  that  sit( 
upon  their  right  hand. 

(2)  The  alternative  routes  Mr.  Woodhouse  mentions  are  alterna 
tive  routes  from  Platsea  in  much  the  same  sense  that  th( 
route  by  Bletchley  is  an  alternative  railway  route  fron 
Oxford  to  London.  "  The  road  leading  [from  Platrea]  t( 
Thebes  "  could  only  mean  the  ordinary  direct  road.  Ai 
author  using  that  expression  would  not  imagine  that  hi> 
meaning  could  be  doubtful. 

(3)  Plutarch's  topography  of  Plataea  is  quite  hopeless.     It  wa.- 

evidently  not  a  side  of  historical  inquiry  in  which  he  tool^ 
the  sligrhtest  real  interest. 
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history  which  he  represents  the  two  disputants  as  having 
introduced  into  their  arguments. 

The  matter  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Greeks  at  this  time  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  people  which  had  faced  the 
Persians  alone  at  Marathon. 

The  Greek  army  was  pow  larger  in  numbers  than  when  H.  ix.  28. 
it  entered  Boeotia.  Reinforcements  had  been  coming  in 
day  by  day.  The  total  given  by  Herodotus  at  this  point 
in  his  narrative  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  largest 
number  present  at  any  time  on  the  field,  though  it  must  not, 
perhaps,  be  assumed  that  all  these  troops  were  actually 
with  the  army  immediately  after  the  first  development  of 
the  second  position  had  been  completed.* 

The  total  number  amounts   to    more  than  a  hundred    • 
and  eight  thousand  men,  of  whom  more  than  one-third  were 


The  details  of  the  contingents  given  by  Hei 

'odotus  are  : — 

Lacednemonians — 

Spartans           

5000 

Periceki 

5000 

Helots 

...     35,000 

Tegeans        

1500 

Corinthians 

5000 

Potidiieans 

300 

Orchomenians  (Arcadia)  ... 

600 

Sikyonians 

3000 

Epidaurians             

800 

Troezenians 

1000 

Lepreans 

200 

Mykenieans  and  Tirynthians        

400 

Phliasians 

1000 

Hermionians 

300 

Eretrians  and  Styreans      

600 

Chalkidians             

400 

Ambrakiots 

500 

Leukadians  and  Anaktorians 

800 

Paleans  from  Kephallenia 

200 

vEginetans 

500 

Megareans   ... 

3000 

Plata^ans 

600 

Athenians     

8000 

Miscellaneous  light-armed  troops 

...     34,500 

Total      108,200 
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heavy-armed  infantry.  When  it  is  remembered  that  with 
the  exception  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred,  all  the  troops 
were  drawn  from  the  Peloponnese,  Megara,  and  Attica,  and 
that,  besides  these,  large  numbers  of  the  men  of  military  age 
were  serving  on  board  the  fleet  at  this  time,  the  strenuous 
nature  of  the  effort  which  Greece  put  forth  in  this  year  can 
best  be  realized.  There  is  one  curious  point  about  the  list 
in  Herodotus.  Manifest  as  is  his  admiration  for  Aristides, 
it  is  in  this  passage  only  in  his  long  account  of  Plataea  that 
he  mentions  him  as  commander  of  the  Athenian  contingent. 
After  giving  the  numbers  of  the  various  contingents  of 
the  Greek  army,  Herodotus  closes  the  account  with  a 
remark  which,  in  view  of  his  previous  description  of  their 
position  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  precinct  of 
IL  ix.  3c,  Androkrates  and  the  spring  of  Gargaphia,  is  difificult  to 
ad  fin.  understand.  He  says,  "These  (troops)  were  drawn  up  in 
regular  order  upon  the  Asopos."  If  by  the  Asopos  is  to 
be  understood  what  is  undoubtedly  the  main  stream  of 
that  river,  the  army  in  the  first  development  of  the  second 
position  cannot  have  been  even  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, much  less  upon  it.  It  cannot  have  been  at  any 
point  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  The  probable 
explanation  is  that  the  name  of  Asopos  was  applied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Plataea,  in  so  far  as  the  upper  course  of 
that  stream  is  concerned,  to  the  brook  which  has  its  rise  in 
the  springs  of  Apotripi.* 

*  I.e.  A  I.  In  the  days  before  scientific  survey  there  was  frequently 
the  utmost  confusion  with  regard  to  the  application  of  names  to  the 
head  streams  of  main  rivers.  This  generally  took  the  form  of  applying 
the  name  of  the  main  stream  to  several  of  its  feeders.  The  tendency 
of  the  local  population  was  to  apply  the  well-known  name  to  that 
upper  tributary  which  was  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  was 
therefore  best  known  to  them.  Examples  of  this  are  frequent  in 
England  ;  the  upper  waters  of  the  Thames  are  a  case  in  point.  In 
early  sketch  maps  it  will  be  found  that  the  name  Thames  is  appHed 
with  the  utmost  diversity  to  the  head  streams  of  the  river,  and  even  a 
tributary  so  far  down  as  the  Evenlode  is  sometimes  given  the  name  of 
the  main  river.  This  is,  I  fancy,  what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  Asopos.  The  Platasans,  with  whom  Herodotus  must  have  come 
in  contact  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the  region,  called  this  stream, 
A  I,  by  the  name  of  the  main  river,  and  consequently  "Asopos"  in 
Herodotus  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  this  stream  up  to  its  junction 
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On  receiving  information  of  the  movement  of  the  Greeks,  II.  ix.  31. 
the  Persians  moved  westward  along  the  Asopos,  keeping, 
as  it  would  appear  from  subsequent  events,  to  the  north  of 
the  river.  If  Herodotus*  language  is  accurate  in  wording,* 
it  must  be  understood  that  this  movement  was  made  before 
the  second  position  of  the  Greeks  had  entered  upon  its 
second  phase  ;  that  is,  while  they  were  still  out  of  sight  of 
the  Persian  army  behind  the  line  of  the  northern  ridges. 
Herodotus  gives  the  Persian  array  in  some  detail.  For 
all  practical  purposes  of  the  story  of  the  battle  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  the  Persians  proper  were  at  this  time 
on  the  left  wing,  opposite  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
Greek  right,  and  with  a  front  overlapping  that  of  the 
Tegeans.  The  other  Asiatics  formed  the  centre,  opposite 
to  the  smaller  Greek  contingents,  while  the  Boeotians  and 
other  medized  Greeks  on  the  Persian  right  were  opposite 
to  the  Athenians,  Platseans,  and  Megareans  on  the  Greek 
left. 

Of  the  medized  Greeks  the  Phocians  were  only  repre-  h.  ix  31. 
sented  by  a  fraction  of  their  force.  The  remainder  of 
that  people  had  refused  to  medize,  and  from  their  strong 
refuge  in  Parnassus  were  evidently  doing  their  best  to 
interrupt  the  Persian  line  of  communications,  an  operation 
for  which  their  position  was  admirably  adapted,  as  it  was 
on  the  flank  of  the  route  from  the  north,  at  that  point  near 

with  the  stream  which  comes  from  the  west,  rising  not  far  from  Leuktra, 
and,  after  that,  to  refer  to  what  is  really  the  main  river.  From  Plateea 
itself  the  course  of  this  stream  is  plainly  traceable  in  the  plain,  running 
along  the  western  base  of  the  Asopos  ridge.  The  stream  coming  from 
Leuktra  is  not  visible,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Herodotus  never 
had  any  definite  knowledge  of  its  existence.  In  Leake's  time  {vide  his 
sketch  map)  the  inhabitants  of  Kriekouki  seem  to  have  called  the 
stream,  A  6,  Asopos.  It  is  not  so  called  at  the  present  day.  My  own 
impression  is,  however,  that  Herodotus,  although  he  heard  the 
Plata^ans  speak  of  A  i  as  the  Asopos,  may  in  one  passage  refer  to  the 
stream  from  Leuktra  with  a  special  attribute  :  t>)v  'Aaayrrhu  rhv  ravr-p 
^4ovTa  (H.  ix.  26).  A  sentence  previously,  at  the  end  of  Chapter  25,  he 
has  a  reference  to  the  Asopos  without  any  qualification,  ovroi  ixiv  vvv 
Tax^eWes  eVl  T<p  ^Aawirif  cVrpaTOTreSeuoj/To,  and  this  reference  is  un- 
doubtedly to  A  I,  which  is  to  him,  as  other  references  in  his  narrative 
show,  the  upper  Asopos  "ordinarily  so  called." 

*   H.  ix.  31,  ad  ////V.,  irvd6ii.ivoi  Tovs  "EWriuas  di/ai  Iv  U\<xTai^<Ti. 
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Parapotamii  and  Chaeronea  where  the  available  passage  is 
peculiarly  restricted. 

The  total  number  of  the  barbarian  portion  of  the 
Persian  army  Herodotus  gives  at  three  hundred  thousand. 
The  numbers  of  the  medized  Greeks  he  does  not  know, 
but  reckons  to  have  been  about  fifty  thousand.  Probably 
there  is  an  exaggeration  in  both  estimates  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  very  great  in  the  first  case.  The  numbers  opposing  the 
Greeks  were  certainly  much  superior  to  their  own.  The 
Thessalian  element  among  the  medized  Greeks,  whose  num- 
bers may  have  been  very  large,  renders  it  impossible  to  make 
even  a  guess  at  the  amount  of  truth  in  Herodotus'  estimate. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  what  was  the  object  of 
this  movement  of  the  Greeks  to  their  second  position.  The 
main  motive  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  the  superiority 
of  the  water-supply  at  the  new  position.  No  one  who  has 
been  in  this  part  of  Boeotia  in  the  dry  season  would  be 
inclined  to  under-estimate  the  importance  of  such  a  motive. 
But  if  the  question  of  water  had  been  the  only  motive,  an 
equally  good  supply  might  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Vergutiani  spring,  and  the  wells  or  springs  which  must 
have  supplied  the  contemporary  town  of  Plataea.  The 
position  taken  up  in  that  case  would  have  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Persian  cavalry — it  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
nearly  identical  with  the  proposed  position  at  the  "  Island," 
which  became  a  prominent  factor  in  the  later  developments 
of  the  battle. 

If  the  motives  given  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of 
Platsea  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  obviously 
those  which  would  suggest  themselves  to  one  who  had  been 
present  at  the  battle,  but  who  had  not  been  of  sufficiently 
high  military  rank  to  be  conversant  with  the  designs  of 
those  in  command.  It  was  on  some  such  man  that  Hero- 
dotus relied  for  his  information ;  of  actual  official  in- 
formation he  had  little  or  none.  He  can  only  say  where 
the  army  went,  what  positions  it  took  up,  and  what 
were  the  incidents  and  issues  of  the  combats  which  were 
fought.  It  is  further  plain  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Thermo- 
pylae, he  supplemented  this  information  by  a  personal 
examination  of  the  ground. 
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It  is,  therefore,  from  the  incidents  of  the  battle  that  a 
judgment  must  be  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  design  or 
designs  which  determined  those  incidents.  In  the  present 
instance  the  three  most  remarkable  factors  in  the  situation 
were : — 

(i)  The  Greeks  had  deliberately  taken  up  a  position 
far  more  advanced  than  they  need  have  done,  if  guided  by 
physical  conditions  alone. 

(2)  They  had,  after  their  march  from  their  original 
position,  deployed  their  army  in  order  of  battle  before 
coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 

(3)  Their  new  position  was  attained,  not  by  a  direct 
forward  movement,  but  by  a  strong  inclination  to  the  left. 

The  first  factor  can  only  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that 
the  Greeks  intended  to  assume  a  vigorous  offensive ;  the 
second  indicates  that  the  attack  was  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  surprise  ;  the  third  that  it  aimed  at  an  assault  on  the 
Persian  flank. 

In  judging  from  the  subsequent  history  of  the  battle, 
it  seems  probable  that,  had  it  been  possible  to  carry  out 
this  programme  in  its  entirety,  the  result  would  have  been 
a  great  success.  It  must  have  led  to  close  fighting ;  and 
in  close  fighting  the  Greek  hoplite  was  infinitely  superior 
to  anything  which  the  Persian  could  oppose  to  him.  The 
failure  of  the  plan — for  it  certainly  did  fail — was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Persians  discovered  the  movement  of  the 
Greeks  before  the  latter  were  ready  to  attack  ;  and  a  surprise 
was  impossible.  Moreover,  they  took  up  a  new  position  in 
which  they  could  not  be  outflanked.  This  the  Greeks  must 
have  discovered  when  they  completed  the  second  develop- 
ment of  the  second  position. 

This  second  development  of  the  new  position  is  indi- 
cated though  not  described  in  Herodotus'  narrative.  Had 
the  Greeks  remained  in  the  position  stretching  from  the 
Gargaphia  to  the  Heroon,  the  Asopos  could  not  have 
played  the  part  which  it  did  in  the  subsequent  fighting. 
The  historian  has  described  the  movement  of  the  Persians  H.  ix.  31. 
as  having  been  to  "  the  Asopos,  which  flows  in  this  part," 
that  is  to  say,  approximately  opposite  the  new  Greek  posi- 
tion.   The  Asopos  here  must  be  the  stream  above  and  below 
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But  vii/e     the  point  where  the  brook  joins  it.     The  brook  to  which  he 
note,  p.      j^^g  previously  applied  the  name  Asopos  could  not  form 
H.  ix.  30.  ^^^  obstacle  which  is  implied  in  the  account  of  the  fighting 
which   occurred    subsequently.*      It   is   evident    what   the 
nature  of  the  movement  of  the   Greek  army  must  have 
been.    The  whole  army,  after  deploying  on  the  low  ground, 
advanced  up  the  slope  of  the  Asopos  ridge.     The  right 
must  have  been  to  the  east  of  the  site  of  the  church  of 
St.  John.     Westwards  the  line  extended  along  the  curve 
of  the  ridge,   and  the  extreme  left  was  probably  on  the 
low  ground  at  the  north  end  of  the  plain  of  Plataea,  though 
the  amount  of  the  extension  in  this  direction  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     The  sight  of  the  Persian 
army  drawn  up  on  the  far  side  of  the  Asopos,  which  must 
have  met  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  when  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  would  clearly  demonstrate  to  them 
that  the  attempted  surprise  had  failed.     The  position  for 
the  moment  was,  indeed,  one  of  stalemate ;  and  that  this 
^-  ix-  33-  was  recognized  by  both  sides  is  shown  by  Herodotus'  tale 
of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  both  camps  on  the  day  subse- 
quent to  the  attainment  of  the  position.     The  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  were  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  defensive,   but  unfavourable  to   the   adoption   of  the 
offensive  by  crossing  the  Asopos.     It  may  be  suspected 
that  the  Greek  commanders  assisted  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  omens.    Mardonius  also  had  a  prophet  in  his  employ, 
a  Greek  from  Elis,  whose  previous  treatment  by  the  Spar- 
tans had  been  such  as  to  guarantee  his  loyalty  to   any 
cause  opposed  to  theirs.     He  also  advised  the  maintenance 
of  the  defensive,   and  his  advice  accorded  with  that  of  a 
third  prophet  who  accompanied  the  medized  Greeks.     Pro- 
phecy and  tactics   combined   had  brought  matters   to   an 
impasse  for  the  time  being. 
I.  IX.  38,         Eight  days  thus  passed  without,  apparently,  any  active 
operations  being  undertaken  by  either  side.     The  Greeks 
profited  most  by  the  delay.     Reinforcements  to  their  army 
kept  coming  in  through  the  passes  in  their  rear,  and  their 
numbers  were  considerably  increased.     Mardonius'  attention 

*  Cf.   especially  the   mention  of  the  Asopos  and  its  context  in 

Chapter  40. 
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was  called  to  this  fact  by  a  Theban  named  Timege- 
nides,  who  suggested  that  the  Persian  cavalry  should  be 
sent  to  assail  the  bands  traversing  the  pass  of  Dryoske- 
phaL-E.  The  advice  was  taken,  and  on  the  very  next  night 
the  cavalry  was  despatched.  The  fatal  weakness  of  the 
new  Greek  position  was  now  made  apparent.  On  its  right 
flank  a  wide  space  of  practicable  ground,  traversed,  more- 
over, by  the  Thebes-Dryoskephalae  road,  had  been  left  open, 
by  which  the  Persian  cavalry  could  without  difficulty  and 
without  opposition  reach  the  mouth  not  merely  of  the 
Dryoskephalee  pass,  but  also  of  that  other  pass  on  the 
Platcxa-Athens  road,  the  only  two  really  effective  lines  of 
the  Greek  communications.  The  Greek  army,  by  taking 
up  so  advanced  a  position,  had  ceased  to  cover  those 
passes,  and  even  the  Plataea-Megara  pass  was  but  imper- 
fectly protected. 

The  cavalry  raid  met  with  immediate  and  startling 
success.  A  Greek  provision-train  of  five  hundred  pack 
animals,  with  their  drivers  and,  presumably,  their  escort, 
was  annihilated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dryoskephalse  pass. 

During  the  two  next  days  there  was  a  good  deal  of  h.  ix.  40 
skirmishing  on  the  main  line  of  the  Asopos,  but  neither 
side  crossed  the  stream,  so  that  no  decisive  result  was 
arrived  at.  This  form  of  fighting  was  nevertheless  dis- 
tinctly disadvantageous  to  the  Greeks,  who  suffered  from 
the  missiles  of  the  Persian  cavalry  without  being  able  to 
retaliate  in  any  decisive  fashion.  The  Asopos  is  not  a 
large  stream,  and  at  this  time  of  year  would  be  easily 
traversable  at  any  point.  Its  bed  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
render  it  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  cavalry,  if  the 
crossing  were  disputed,  but  an  undisputed  passage  could 
be  made  without  difficulty  at  almost  any  point  of  this  part 
of  its  course. 

Mardonius  was  becoming  impatient  at  the  indecisive  H.  ix.  41. 
character  of  the  operations.  The  two  armies  had  now 
been  for  eleven  days  facing  one  another  on  either  side  of 
the  Asopos.  He  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  state  of  things  could  not  continue,  and  that  a  move- 
ment of  some  kind  must  be  made.  Artabazos,  who  had 
commanded  at  the   siege  of  Potidaea,  advised  withdrawal 
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to  Thebes,  which  was  only  six  miles  north  of  their 
position  ;  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and,  as  the  Persian 
base  of  operations,  was,  so  he  said,  amply  provided  with 
supplies.*  He  pointed  out  that  they  were  possessed  ofj 
ample  funds  wherewith  a  campaign  of  bribery  among  the? 
leading  men  of  the  Greek  states  might  be  instituted.  The 
Thebans  advocated  the  same  line  of  action.  They  knew 
their  countrymen  ;  so  apparently  did  Herodotus,  as  his 
language  shows.  Mardonius,  however,  would  have  none 
of  such  advice  ;  he  believed  his  army  to  be  a  better  fight- 
ing machine  than  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  the  truth  of  his  view  as  matters  then 
stood. 

A  certain  amount  of  light  seems  to  be  thrown  on  this 
reported  discussion  between  the  Persian  commanders  by 
an  incident  which  Herodotus  reports  to  have  occurred  on 
the  night  of  the  same  day.  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
who  has  already  appeared  prominently  in  the  history  of 
this  time  as  Mardonius'  representative  in  the  recent 
negotiations  with  the  Athenians,  is  said  to  have  ridden  up 
to  the  line  of  the  Greek  outposts  and  to  have  demanded 
speech  with  the  commanders  of  the  army.f  After  reciting 
his  attachment  to  the  Greek  cause,  he  made  one  startling 
revelation  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  Persian  army, 
which,  if  true,  would  go  far  to  explain  the  subsequent 
course  of  events,  and  would  put  a  new  complexion 
upon  the  advice  which  Artabazos  is  represented  to  have 
given.  He  said  that  he  believed  Mardonius  intended  to 
attack  on  the  following  day.  If  he  deferred  doing  so,  the 
Greeks  were  not  to  retire  from  their  position,  because  the 
Persian  supplies  were  running  short.  If  this  statement  is 
true,  it  accounts  for  the  pronounced  offensive  which 
Mardonius  assumed  from  this  time  forward  ;  and,  if  the 
enormous   difficulties   under   which  the  Persians  laboured 

*  It  will  be  remarked  that  Artabazos'  statement  on  this  point  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  that  reported  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  made  at 
the  same  time  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  to  the  Greeks. 

t  It  appears  later  (Chap.  46,  ad  ittif.)  that  it  was  to  the  Athenian 
generals  alone  that  Alexander's  story  was  in  the  first  instance  imparted. 
That  tends  to  confirm,  what  the  lie  of  the  ground  would  suggest,  that 
the  Greek  left  was  nearer  the  Asopos  than  the  right  wing. 
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as  to  their  line  of  communications  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  was  true.  The  action 
of  the  Phocian  refugees  away  northward  was  sure  to  make 
itself  felt  in  this  department  of  the  war. 

This  part  of  Herodotus'  narrative  takes  the  form  of  a 
series  of  scenes  in  which  the  various  prominent  actors  on 
either  side  are  introduced  upon  the  stage  and  use  language 

R table  to  the  situation  ;  but,  though  unreliable  in  form, 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  tales  indicate  in  a 
)re  or  less  direct  way  the  actual  course  of  events.  That 
e  among  them  which  is  least  easy  to  understand  or 
plain  relates  to  what  passed  in  the  Greek  camp  after 
exander's  message  had  been  reported  to  the  generals. 
Pausanias,  as  commander  of  the  Spartans,  is  reported 
to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an  attack  on  the 
following  day,  and  to  have  proposed  to  the  Athenians 
that  they  should  exchange  places  in  the  line  with  the 
Spartans,  in  order  that  they  might  then  face  the  Persian 
ntingent,  of  whose  fighting  they  had  had  experience  at 
arathon.  The  Athenians  accepted  the  proposal  willingly  ; 
they  even  said  they  had  been  on  the  point  of  making  it 
themselves.  The  exchange  was  made  ;  but  the  Boeotians, 
who  noticed  it,  reported  the  matter  to  Mardonius,  who 
made  a  corresponding  change  in  his  own  line.  The  Greeks, 
noticing  this,  returned  to  their  original  order. 

As  an  account  of  what  actually  happened  this  can 
hardly  be  taken  literally.  It  seems  to  refer  to  some 
evolution  which  either  Herodotus  or  his  informant  did 
not  understand,  though  what  that  evolution  was  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  Athenian  element  in  the  story  is 
dent. 

The  tale  which  follows,  that  Mardonius  sent  a  challenge 

the  Spartans  to  fight  an    equal   number  of  his  army, 

not  be  taken  as  serious  history.      Mardonius  was  well  n.  ix.  48. 

are    that    until    the    Greek    infantry    were    thoroughly 

ken    by  his  cavalry  it  would  be  unwise  to  assail   them 

ith  the    Persian    foot-soldiers.      His    action    which    im- 

diately  followed  shows  this  quite  clearly.     He  intended, 

it  may  be  under   the   stress  of  necessity, — to  take  the 

ensive    in    some    form.      It    was    probably    a   case   of  H.  ix  49. 
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victory  or  withdrawal.  That  being  so,  he  despatched  the 
whole  of  his  numerous  cavalry  against  the  Greek  army. 
Herodotus  describes  the  attack  in  language  which  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  which  it 
created. 

"When  the  cavalry  rode  up,  they  harassed  the  whole 
Greek  army  by  hurling  javelins  and  shooting  arrows,  being 
horsebowmen,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  close  combat.  The 
spring  of  Gargaphia,  too,  from  which  the  whole  Greek  army  got 
water,  they  spoiled  and  filled  up.  Lacedaemonians  alone  were  in 
position  by  the  spring  ;  it  was  at  some  distance  from  the  various 
positions  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  while  the  Asopos  was  near 
them.  Being  driven  back,  however,  from  the  Asopos,  they  re- 
sorted to  the  spring,  for  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  get  water 
from  the  river,  owing  to  the  cavalry  and  bowmen."  * 

This  remarkable  passage  indicates  with  singular  clear- 
ness what  took  place  at  this  exceedingly  critical  moment 
of  the  battle.  The  Greek  left  was  forced  by  the  cavalry 
to  retire  from  the  Asopos,  where  they  had  on  previous 
days  been  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and  to  take  refuge 
on  the  Asopos  ridge  away  from  the  flat  ground.f  The 
second  position  of  the  Greeks  attained,  in  other  words,  its 
third  phase  or  development,  in  which  the  whole  Greek 
army  was  confined  to  a  position  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge. 

On  the  extreme  right  matters  were  no  less  serious. 
The  cavalry  had  got  round  the  Greek  flank  to  the  Gar- 
gaphia spring,  and  after  driving  away  what  was  probably 

*  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Herodotus'  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle.  It  indicates  more  clearly  than  has  been  hitherto 
indicated,  the  position  of  the  Greeks  in  their  second  position. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  remember  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
on  the  Greek  right,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  forms  a  very  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  identification  of  Gargaphia  which  has  been  adopted. 
Had  it  been  at  Apotripi  it  would  certainly  have  been  near  the  Greek 
centre.  It  also  shows  the  obliquity  of  the  Greek  line  with  respect  to 
the  course  of  the  Asopos  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  extended  along  the  Asopos  ridge. 

t  This  is  shown  still  more  clearly  in  the  account  of  the  with- 
drawal from  this  position. 
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a  Laced.ncmonian  detachment  on  f^uard  there,  had  rendered 
the  spring  unserviceable.  The  Greek  army  was  conse- 
quently without  water,  and  its  retirement  from  the  position 
could  be  at  most  a  question  of  hours. 

The  situation  of  the  Greek  army  was  as  critical  as  it 
well  could  be.  Between  them  and  the  rough  ground  at 
the  immediate  foot  of  the  mountain  lay  a  band  of  country 
over  which  cavalry  could  ride  ;  and  they  were  cut  off,  not 
merely  from  their  water  supply,  but  also  from  the  lines  of 
communication  afforded  by  the  three  passes.  The  con-  Cf.  II.  ix. 
voys  were  blocked  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  were  unable  ' 
to  reach  the  camp. 

This    fierce   attack   seems    to  ^  have   lasted   two  days.  Cf.  H.  ix. 
On    the    morning  of   the   second  day  a  Council   of   War  Ind^si^li 
was   held,    and    it  was   decided,   if  the    attack   were   not  ""^• 
renewed  that  day,  to  move  to  a  position  which  Herodotus 
calls   the   "Island."     The  attack  was,   however,   renewed, 
and  the  movement  had  to  be  postponed.* 

The  passage  in  which  Herodotus  describes  and  explains 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  movement  is  not  merely  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  battle,  but  is 
perhaps  still  more  important  as  showing  the  pains  which 
he  took  to  get  as  accurate  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
scenes  of  the  greatest  events  which  he  describes.  It  is 
peculiarly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Thermopylae,  and  it  is 
not  less  noticeable  in  this  account  of  Plataea.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  he  should  have  been  able  to 
write  the  description  of  the  "  Island,"  unless  he  had  actually 
seen  the  ground.  His  informant  as  to  the  incidents  of 
the  battle  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  described  it  to  him, 
since  no  part  of  the  Greek  army  ever  attained  the  position, 
and  he  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  seen  it. 

♦  The  three  developments  of  the  Greek  second  position  may  be 
med  up  as  follows  : — 

.  The  Greek  right  was  near  the  spring  of  Gargaphia,  not  on  the 
Asopos  ridge,  while  the  left  was  near  the  Heroon  of  Androkrates. 

2.  After  a  forward  movement  of  the  whole  line,  the  right  took  up 
position  on  the  Asopos  ridge,  while  the  line  extended  along  the  course 
of  that  ridge,  until  the  left  was  actually  on  the  Asopos. 

3.  The  left,  when  its  position  on  the  plain  became  untenable,  took  to 
the  higher  ground  of  the  north  extension  of  the  Asopos  ridge. 
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"At  a  meeting  of  the  Greek  generals,"  he  says,  "  it  was  deter- 
mined, should  the  Persians  omit  to  renew  the  attack  that  day,  tol 
go  to  the  Island.    It  is  ten  stades  distant  from  the  Asopos  and  from? 
the  spring  of  Gargaphia,  at  which  they  were  at  the  time  stationed,  in; 
front  of  the  city  of  Plataea.     This  is  how  there  comes  to  be  an  island! 
on  the  mainland :  the  river,  flowing  from  Kithseron  divides  highi 
up  the  hill,  and  then  flows  down  towards  the  plain,  the  streams^ 
being  about  three  stades  distant  from  one  another,  and  then  they? 
join.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  (combined)  stream   is   (Eroe  .  .  . 
To  this  position  they  determined  to  move,  in   order  that   they- 
might  have  a  plentiful  water-supply,  and  the  cavalry  might  not  do 
them  damage  as  when  drawn  up  on  their  front.     They  determined 
to  move  in  the  second  watch  of  the  night,*  so  that  the  Persians 
might  not  see  them  leaving  their  position,  and  their  cavalry  might 
not  pursue  them,  and  throw  them  into  confusion.    They  determined, 
further,  on  arriving  at  the  new  position,  which  the  (Eroe,  daughter 
of  the  Asopos,  encloses  in  its  course  from  Kithseron,  to  send  the 
half  of  their  army  in  the  course  of  the  night  to  Kithasron,  in  order 
that  it  might  rescue  the  service  corps  which  had  gone  for  provisions; 
for  it  was  blocked  in  Kithaeron." 


Note  on  the  Position  of  the  '*  Island.'' 

In  order  to  understand  this  very  important  passage,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  evidence,  both  documentary 
and  topographical,  as  to  the  position  of  the  vy](TO(^  or 
Island.  It  will  be  well  to  tabulate  the  facts  which  Hero- 
dotus mentions  with  regard  to  it. 

(i)  It  is  ten  stades  from  the  Asopos. 

(2)  It  is  ten  stades  from  the  spring  of  Gargaphia. 

(3)  It  is  irpo  r^c  T-wy  iWaTaiiwv  iroXioq. 

C4)  The  river  divides  avwOtv  ck  tov  KidaiptHvog,  and  flows 
down  into  the  plain. 

(5)  The  streams  are  oaovir^p  rpla  (rrd^ia  distant  from 
one  another. 

(6)  The  streams  afterwards  join  one  another. 

(7)  The  name  of  the  river  is  CEroe. 

(8)  There  was  a  plentiful  water  supply  at  the  vi]croc:. 

*  It  would  seem  as  if  this  determination  were  not  come  to  at  the 
morning  council.  Their  idea  at  that  time  appears  to  have  been  to 
move  during  the  night,  in  case  the  enemy  did  not  renew  their  attack.  As 
the  attack  was  renewed,  the  movement  was  deferred  until  the  following 
night. 
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(9)  The  cavalry  could  not  annoy  the  Greeks  there, 
Hininp  KariOv  lovriov. 

Both  Leake  ("  Northern  Greece  ")  and  Vischer  ("  Erinne- 
ningen  aus  Griechenland  ")  identify  a  strip  of  flat  ground, 
lying  in  the  plain  due  north  of  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Plataea  between  two  of  the  stream-beds  of  the  CEroe,  as 
the  "Island"  of  which  Herodotus  speaks. 

This  identification  may  be  tested  by  the  facts  given  by 
rodotus : 

(i)  This  piece  of  ground  is  ten  stades  from  A  i, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  apparently  the  upper 
part  of  the  Asopos  of  Herodotus.  (It  is  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  stades  from  the  branch  of  the 
river  which  comes  down  from  Leuktra.) 
{2)  It  is  considerably  over  ten  stades,  viz.  fifteen  or 
sixteen  stades,  from  the  spring  which  Leake 
identifies,  rightly,  as  I  think,  with  the  Gargaphia. 

(3)  It  is  before  or  in  full  view  of  the  city  of  Plat^ea. 

(4)  The  words  used  by  Herodotus  do  not  seem  to  be 
those  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
use  in  describing  this  piece  of  land.  The 
streams  divide  at  a  point  more  than  two  miles 
above  this. 

(5)  (6)  (7)  ^^^  adequately  fulfilled  by  it. 
Jit  is  when  we  come  to  (8)  and  (9),  which  are  the  very 

ms  stated  by  Herodotus  for  the  movement  to  the 
"Island,"  that  the  position  indicated  absolutely  fails  to 
accord  with  the  conditions. 

In  respect  to  water  supply  it  is  conspicuously  deficient ; 
and  of  the  three  streams  which  cross  the  plain  at  this 
point  one  was  absolutely  dry  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
(Dec,  1892);  and  this  one  was  that  which  would  have 
formed  the  side  of  the  "  Island  "  towards  the  Persian  army, 
viz.  O  I. 

The  second  contained  water,  but  in  a  much  less  quantity 
than  before  it  entered  the  plain.  The  third  contained 
water  also,  but  not  in  any  quantity. 

This  was  at  a  period  of  peculiarly  heavy  rains. 

In  September  all  of  them  would  almost  certainly  be 
dry  by  the  time  they  reached  this  part  of  the  plain.  O,  i, 
being  a  pure  drainage  stream,  would  be,  under  ordinary 
:ircumstances,  dry  along  its  whole  course  at  that  time 
Df  year. 

There  would,  under  no  conceivable  circumstances,  have 
3een  water  enough  in  this  conjectured  vrjaogj  at  that  time 
of  year,  to  supply   an  army   one-tenth  the  number  of  the 

2  I 
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Greek  force.  We  cannot  even  assume  exceptionally  heavy 
rain  (a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  month  of 
September),  for  in  that  case  the  lands  of  the  Asopos  would 
have  been  impassable  for  cavalry,  and  even  infantry  would 
have  been  unable  to  cross  them.  I  speak  from  personal 
experience.  I  wanted  to  get  down  to  the  river,  in  order 
to  get  points  of  survey  upon  it,  since  its  course  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable with  certainty,  even  from  a  furlong  off;  but 
after  getting  into  plough,  into  which  I  sank  above  my 
knees,  and  after  my  Albanian  servant  had  come  down  and 
nearly  disappeared  with  my  plane  table,  I  gave  it  up.  I 
could  not  reach  it  at  that  point  ;  and  that  part  of  the 
Asopos  had  to  remain  marked  in  my  map  by  a  dotted 
line  which,  although  it  gives  the  course  very  nearly,  does 
not  pretend  to  the  same  accuracy  as  the  rest  of  the  map. 

Condition  (9)  really  contains  two  conditions. 

(i)  The  Persian  cavalry  could  not  damage  the  Greeks 
so  much  in  the  former  position,  because — 

(2)  They  would  not  attack  them  on  the  front. 

Applying  (i)  to  this  conjectured  vrj^ogy  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  stream-beds  which  bound  it 
afford  no  serious  obstacles  to  cavalry  for  at  least  ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  yards  of  their  course.  A  horse  could 
cross  them  in  most  places  without  even  easing  from  its 
gallop,  and,  apart  from  this,  the  effectiveness  of  the  recent 
attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  had  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  fighting  with  missiles  and  not  at  close 
quarters,  as  Herodotus  expressly  says.  The  Greeks  could 
not  have  faced  them  across  a  watercourse  a  yard  or  two 
broad,  so  as  to  be  able  to  prevent  their  passing  it,  even  had 
the  passage  been  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to  a  mounted  man. 
If  further  argument  on  this  point  be  necessary,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  generals  of 
the  Greeks,  having  found  the  Asopos  an  utterly  insufficient 
protection,  could  have  supposed  that  the  army  would  be 
in  safety  behind  these  much  slighter  watercourses.  Have 
the  stream-beds  altered  in  character  ?  If  any  alteration 
has  taken  place,  it  can  only  have  taken  the  form  of  the 
raising  of  the  plain  by  earth  brought  down  from  the  uplands, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  that  the  channels  would  be 
deeper  now  than  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 

Condition  (9,  2). — Had  the  Greek  position  been  on  this 
ground,  the  attack  would  certainly  have  been  on  the  front. 

There  is  another  point  mentioned  by  Herodotus  which  is 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  location  of  the  vfjaog  in 
the  position  in  which  Leake  and  Vischer  place  it.    He  says 
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(ix.  56)  that  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  did 
actually  begin  their  movement  thither,  ol  fxlv  (the  Lace- 
daemonians) Ttov  re  6y(0(i}v  civTti\ovTo  Koi  ttJq  vTrtopir]g  tov 
KiOaipuivog,  (pofiEo/isvoi  rrjv  'iinrov.  'A6r}vciioi  ^l  Karo)  Tpacf) 
OtvTSQ  k'  TO  weciov,  etc. 

Since  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  they  marched  direct 
from  the  Asopos  ridge  to  this  vrjcrog,  would  not  have  had 
to  traverse  a  longer  stretch  of  iwKdtnjioq  x^P^^  ^^^^  ^^  they 
had  gone  round  by  the  virwpiri  {vide  map),  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  they  should  have  adopted  the  infinitely  more 
circuitous  route. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
this  argument,  as  I  believe  the  real  object  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  Spartans  to  have  been  the  relief  of  the 
convoys  blocked  up  in  the  pass  on  the  Plataea-Athens 
road,  a  reason  which  may  be  deduced  from  Herodotus* 
own  words  in  describing  the  decision  to  move  to  the  "  Lsland  " 
(ix.  51) — "They  determined,  on  arriving  at  this  place 
(the  '  Island  '),  to  send  off  half  the  army  towards  Kithaeron 
in  the  course  of  this  night,  to  recover  the  attendants  who 
had  gone  after  the  provisions,  they  being  blocked  up 
in  Kithaeron." 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that,  after  the  damage  which 
they  had  suffered  in  the  second  position,  they  could  have 
come  to  the  decision  to  send  off  from  the  vnaog  of  Leake 
and  Vischer  one  half  of  the  army  to  the  pass.  It  would 
be  obliged  to  march  across  a  mile  oi  iinra(nfjLOQ  xCjpog 
between  Plataea  and  Ridge  4,  and  to  venture  itself,  at  a 
distance  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  from  the 
remainder  of  the  army. 

The  reason  which  mainly  influenced  both  Leake  and 
Vischer  in  thus  determining  the  site  of  the  vi](jog  was  no 
doubt  the  question  of  distance  from  the  Asopos.  They 
assumed  that  when  Herodotus  used  that  name  he 
meant  the  stream  coming  from  Leuktra  and  the  west. 
It  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  he  does  not  mean  this 
stream.  The  Asopos  to  him  was  the  stream  A  i  with 
the  main  stream  below  the  junction  of  A  i  ;  and  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  what  was  the  Asopos  to  him  was 
also  the  Asopos  to  the  Plataeans.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  Plataea  and  look  northward  over  the 
plain  in  order  to  understand  how  this  nomenclature  would 
arise.  The  course  of  A  i  is  traceable  all  along  the  west 
foot  of  the  Asopos  ridge  ;  but  the  upper  course  of  the 
main  stream  is  undistinguishable  unless  the  river  be  in 
flood, 
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As  this  piece  of  ground  fails  in  such  important 
particulars  to  harmonize  with  Herodotus'  account  of  the 
"  Island,"  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  it  is  possible 
to  apply  his  description  to  any  other  part  of  the  field. 

One  fact  is  quite  evident  from  Herodotus  :  the  "  Island" 
lay  between  the  branches  of  the  CEroe. 

I  think  it  is  to  be  found  high  up  in  the  interval 
between  the  branch  streams,  at  the  point  indicated  in  the 
map,  and  that  it  consisted  of  Ridge  4,  and  possibly  of 
Ridge  3  also.  Any  one  who  takes  the  higher  track  from 
Kriekouki  to  Kokla  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  ground,  should  he  happen  to  look  down 
towards  the  plain  at  the  point  where  the  road  passes  close 
to  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  the  sources  of 
the  streams  O  i  and  O  3.  These  sources,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  map,  are  close  together,  and  the  ridge  which 
separates  them  is  quite  low  at  the  narrowest  part.  The 
stream  O  3  (east  branch)  flows  down  towards  the  plain  at 
first  in  a  deep  valley  with  a  very  steep  slope  towards  the 
"  Island,"  which  valley  it  leaves  at  the  point  where  the 
streams  which  unite  to  form  O  3  have  their  junction.  From 
this  point  it  flows  beneath  the  "  Island,"  which  rises  steeply 
above  it,  whereas  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  i.e.  on 
the  west  side,  the  ground  slopes  quite  gradually  up  to  the 
rounded  back  of  the  low-lying  Ridge  5. 

The  stream  O  i  flows  down  to  the  plain  in  a  deep 
depression. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  day  these  streams  do 
not  join  immediately  on  reaching  the  plain  ;  but  to  show 
how  possible  it  is  that  their  courses  in  the  flat  alluvial 
ground  may  have  altered  again  and  again,  within  certain 
limits,  in  the  course  of  time,  I  may  mention  that  when 
Colonel  Leake  visited  this  ground,  the  stream  O  2  did 
not  join  O  3  at  the  point  where  it  now  joins  it,  but  was 
a  separate  stream  from  it  at  the  point  where  the  Kokla- 
Thebes  track  passes  the  branches  of  the  CEroe,  ix.  more 
than  a  mile  below  their  present  junction. 

There  is  another  very  striking  point  about  this  piece  of 
ground,  which  is  noticeable  in  its  contouring  in  the  map. 
Its  insular  character  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  emphasized  by 
a  large  hillock  which  rises  on  it  close  to  O  3,  and  which 
is  a  most  prominent  object,  especially  when  viewed  from 
Plataea  itself.  This  hillock  may  be  identified  by  any  one 
visiting  the  ground,  owing  to  its  having  on  the  south  slope 
of  it  a  white  building,  the  only  building  existing  between 
Kriekouki  and  Kokla. 
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It  will  be  found  on  examination  of  the  evidence  that 
this  locality  corresponds  most  closely  with  the  description 
of  the  "  Island,"  given  by  Herodotus,  and  furthermore 
that  the  incidents  of  the  battle,  as  related  by  Herodotus, 
support  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  hypothesis  that  this 
is  the  island  which  he  describes.  It  may  be  compared 
with  the  nine  conditions  deducible  from  Herodotus  with 
the  following  result : — 

(i)  It  is,  like  the  "Island"  of  Leake  and  Vischer, 
ten  stades  from  the  stream  A  i,  the  Asopos  of 
Herodotus. 

(2)  It  is,  unlike  their  "  Island,"  ten  stades  from  the 
Gargaphia  spring. 

(3)  It    may    be    peculiarly   well    described    as    being 
TT/oo  Tr\g  TtHv  YlXaraiiUJV  ttoXloq. 
(a)  Because,  the  site  of  Plataea  city  has  a  slope 

this  way,   in  fact,   "  verges "   towards   the 
east,  as  well  as  towards  the  north. 
(d)  Because,  looking  at  it  from  the  site  of  Plataea 
across  the  low  Ridge  5,  it  [especially  the 
hillock]  stands  out  in  a  remarkable  way.     • 

(4)  The  division  of  the  streams  avcoOev  k  rod  KiOaipwvogy 
whether  it  be  taken  as  that  between  O  i  and  O  3, 
or  between  O  i  and  O  2,  is  peculiarly  striking  in 
either  case,  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  nearly 
touching. 

(5)  O  3  and  O  2  are  three  stades  from  one  another.  O  3 
and  O  I  are  nearly  four  stades. 

(6)  The  streams  do  join  now,  but  may  well  have  joined 
at  a  point  higher  up  their  course  at  the  time  at 
which  the  battle  was  fought. 

(7)  The  streams  are  the  head  waters  of  the  CEroe. 

(8)  The  water-supply  of  O  3  is  derived,  as  will  be 
seen,  from  seven  streams.  On  these  streams 
are  two  large  springs,  one  of  which  is  called  by 
Leake  the  spring  of  Vergutiani,  and  is  apparently 
the  irnyv  of  Pausanias.  Beside  these  two  springs  Paus.  ix. 
there  are  numerous  smaller  ones,  and  O  3  as  it  ^>  3- 
passes  beneath  the  hillock  on  the  "  Island,"  is 
quite  a  large  stream  ;  but,  like  the  other  streams 
which  flow  to  the  plain,  its  volume  goes  on  de- 
creasing the  further  it  gets  into  the  flat  country. 

(9^)  Reference  to  the  map  will  show  how  well  the 
condition  is  fulfilled  by  the  ground.  The  position 
would  be  unassailable  by  cavalry  on  south  and 
west.    On  the  west,  the  slope  of  the  "  Island  "  is 
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very  steep  Indeed  ;  on  the  east  of  the  valley  of 
the  stream  Oi  is  deep.  It  would  seem,  too,  from 
the  large  accumulation  of  rocks  and  stones  which 
have  been  removed  from  the  cultivated  land  at 
this  part,  as  if  this  Eastern  slope  of  the  "  Island  " 
was  till  recent  times  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
rocky  hillside  of  Kithaeron. 

If,  however,  O  2  be  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the  '  Island," 
then  there  would  be  this  rocky  ground  on  the  far  side  of  it. 
The  valley  of  O  2  is  not,  however,  so  deep  as  that  of  O  I. 

The  only  point,  then,  at  which  this  ground  would  be 
assailable  by  cavalry  would  be  at  the  north  end  or  bottom 
of  the  slope.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  Con- 
dition 9. 

(9  a)  The  last  fact  mentioned  explains  Herodotus'  words, 
aio-TTt/o  KaTidv  wvrwv. 

Such,  then,  are  the  reasons,  taken  from  Herodotus, 
which  induce  me  to  take  what  may  appear  to  be,  and  is, 
I  confess,  a  very  decided  view  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ground  called  the  ''  Island." 

I  think,  too,  that  there  are  other  considerations  of  a 
strategic 'Character  which  support  this  view. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  map  will  show  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  the  Greek  generals  to  have  chosen 
a  spot  in  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Plataea  which  would 
have  rendered  their  position  in  case  of  disaster  a  more 
hopeless  one  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  withdrawn 
to  the  "  Island  "  of  Leake  and  Vischer.  The  possibility  of 
disaster  must  have  been  very  present  to  their  minds  at  the 
time  at  which  the  decision  was  made  to  move  to  the  "  Island." 

Herodotus'  description  of  the  state  of  the  army  under 
the  continued  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  is  brief  but 
graphic.  Its  position  was,  beyond  doubt,  exceedingly 
serious.  But  what  would  have  been  its  position  had 
disaster  overtaken  it  on  that  tongue  of  land  in  the  plain 
of  Plataea  ?  It  would  in  the  first  place  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  Persian  cavalry,  since  the  ground  between 
it  and  Plataea,  a  considerable  stretch  of  land,  is  all  lirTraai' 
luLog  xiopoQ,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absolutely 
flat.  Supposing  even  that  it  did  try  to  cut  its  way  out, 
it  would  have  been  obliged  either  to  retreat  to  the  west 
towards  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  or  to  make  its  way  to  one 
of  the  passes.  In  either  case  the  result  must  have  been 
the  practical,  if  not  actual,  ruin  of  the  Greek  army. 

The  way  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  however,  would  be 
outside  all  calculation,  since — 
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(i)  There  was  no  fleet  in  the  gulf  which  could  possibly 
have  transported  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  force 
across  it. 
(2)  The  only  path  across  Kithaeron  west  of  Plataea 
must,  from  Xenophon's  description  (Xen.  Hell.  v. 
4 ;  and  vi.  4),  have  been  an  exce3dingly  difficult 
one.  It  is,  moreover,  some  nine  or  ten  miles 
distant  from  Plataea.  It  cannot,  in  fact,  have  ever 
entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  Greek  generals. 
As  regards  the  three  passes  which  lead  on  to  the  field, 
n  we,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  Greek 
■my  at  the  time  of  the  movement,  suppose  for  a  moment 
lat  the  Greek  generals  would  move  to  a  position  farther 
ay  from  the  passes  than  they  were  before  the  movement 
an  ?  Surely  their  natural  course  would  be  to  retire  to 
le  higher  ground,  where  they  would  be  in  comparative 
fety  from  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  where,  in  the  position 
have  indicated,  they  would  be  exactly  between  the  passes 
on  the  Plataea-Megara  and  Plataea- Athens  roads  respectively, 
and  where,  too,  they  would  be  in  easy  communication  with 
both  by  way  of  the  rocky  part  of  the  Kithaeron  slope. 

The  last  piece  of  evidence  bearing  on  this  point  is 
afforded  by  the  remarkable  tale  of  Amompharetos,  the 
Spartan  officer  who  refused  to  move  from  the  second 
position  with  the  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonian  force.  The 
reason  which  prompted  (H.  ix.  53)  him  in  his  refusal  is 
stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  disgrace  of  retreating 
before  the  enemy. 

The  feeling  is  hardly  comprehensible  if  the  movement 

was  to  be  to  the  "  Island  "  in  the  plain  ;  it  is  comprehensible 

if  it   was   to  be  towards   Kithaeron,  since   he  might  well 

suspect  that  the  real  design  of  Pausanias  was  to  retreat 

l^^rough  the  mountain  into  Attica. 

'^^   At   the   time  at  which   this   resolution  was  taken  the 

Greeks  were  for  the  moment  a  beaten  army.    What  might 

have  happened  had  the  proposed  movement  ever  become 

l^n  actual  fact  cannot  of  course  be  said,  but  it  is  extremely 

^^■obable  that  a  leakage  through  the  passes  would  have  com- 

^^■enced,  by  which  its  numbers  would  have  been  so  rapidly 

^^■duced  that  an  absolute  withdrawal   from  Boeotia  would 

l^pve  shortly  become  necessary.     Had  that  been  the  case, 

'Northern  Greece  must  have  been  lost.     It  would  have  been 
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very  difficult  after  what  had  happened  to  keep  together  so 
composite  a  force  in  an  advanced  but  purely  defensive 
position.  As  far  as  the  Greek  generals  were  concerned, 
their  design,  doubtless,  was  to  remain  on  the  defensive  in 
Boeotia,  now  that  their  offensive  strategy  had  not  met  with 
success,  and  to  starve  the  enemy  out  of  the  country. 
Alexander  of  Macedon  had  reported  to  them  the  ap- 
proaching failure  of  the  Persian  supplies. 

They  had  failed  in  attempting  to  take  the  offensive  in  a 
country  which  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  operations  of 
cavalry.  They  had  been  led  by  the  success  they  had 
achieved  in  the  first  position  into  the  mistake  of  remaining 
in  a  position  which  could  only  be  justified  by  an  active  offen- 
sive, not  recognizing  that  their  success  on  that  occasion  had 
been  due  to  the  wrong  use  which  Mardonius  or  Masistios 
had  made  of  their  numerous  cavalry.  The  passes  formed,  as 
it  were,  their  immediate  base  ;  and  they  had  not  recognized 
that  by  leaving  an  interval  between  themselves  and  that 
base  they  exposed  their  line  of  communications  to  the 
attacks  of  an  arm  against  whose  mobility  they  had  nothing 
to  match,  and  had  rendered  themselves  assailable  from  all 
sides  by  a  mode  of  assault  which  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  retaliate  in  adequate  fashion.  It  was  their  first 
experience  of  the  possibilities  of  cavalry  action  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  many  subsequent 
years  of  warfare  with  Persia  in  that  century  they  never 
again  willingly  exposed  themselves  to  the  possibility  of 
such  a  reverse  as  they  had  suffered  in  the  second  position 
at  Plataea. 

The  curious  piece  of  land,  with  its  curious  name  of  the 
"  Island,"  which  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Greek  commanders 
as  the  goal  of  the  proposed  movement,  is  easily  recognizable 
at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
Herodotus  describes  it.  It  is  one  of  those  ridges  which 
extend  northwards  into  the  plain  from  the  foot  of  the 
rocky  slope  of  Kithaeron  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  among  them 
for  two  peculiarities.  The  streams  which  bound  it  on 
either  side  have  their  sources  on  the  mountain  slope  above 
it  within  but  a  few  yards  of  one  another,  so  that  it  may 
be    said    to    be   all   but   surrounded    by   water ;   and    the 
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ordinarily  rounded  back  of  these  northward  stretching  ridges 
is  varied  in  this  case  by  a  steep  and  very  noticeable  natural 
mound  which  rises  upon  it.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  due 
south  of  the  ridge  which  formed  the  Greek  second  position, 
and  about  one  mile  due  east  of  the  town  of  Plataea.  As 
a  position  it  offered  the  distinct  advantage  of  being  within 
touch  of  the  Plataea-Athens  and  Plataea-Megara  passes, 
and  of  affording  the  army  comparative  immunity  from 
cavalry  attack. 

The  Greek  commanders  were  disappointed  in  their 
hope  or  expectation  that  the  cavalry  attack  would  not 
be  renewed  on  that  day,  on  the  morning  of  which  the 
Council  of  War  was  held.  The  Persians  had  plain 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  they  were 
employing ;  and  for  the  whole  of  a  second  day  the  Greeks 
had  to  support  a  series  of  assaults  without  being  able  to 
inflict  any  proportionate  damage  on  the  foe.  Those  who 
have  been  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia  during  the  heat  of  the 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  will  best  appreciate  the 
terrible  hardships  which  the  army  suffered.  For  at  least 
forty  hours  it  must  have  been  wholly  cut  off  from  water, 
and  for  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  must  have 
been  undergoing  severe  exertion  and  supporting  severe 
losses  under  a  burning  sun  upon  that  dusty,  rolling  plain. 
It  is  evident  indeed  that  the  Persian  cavalry  withdrew 
during  the  night ;  but  they  had,  before  doing  so,  rendered 
the  Gargaphia  spring  unusable.  The  longed-for  darkness 
came  at  last,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  movement 
began.  It  began,  indeed, — but  it  ended  very  differently 
from  what  had  been  intended.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians,  the  Greek  army,  without  waiting 
for  further  orders,  started  off  in  haste  at  the  time  appointed, 
— but  not  to  the  "  Island,"  so  says  Herodotus.  They  never 
even  thought  of  so  doing,  but  were  glad  to  take  refuge 
just  outside  the  town  of  Plataea,  around  the  temple  of 
Hera.* 

•  The  members  of  the  American  school  at  Athens  who  excavated 
parts  of  the  site  of  Plataea  some  years  ago  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  the  town  stood  on  the  higher  or  southern 
end  of  the  bastion  which  is  now  strewn  with  the  traces  of  the  successive 
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It  is  quite  plain  that  Herodotus  believed  that  the  centre 
of  the  Greek  army  fled  in  something  resembling  a  panic 
and  neither  obeyed,  nor  intended  to  obey,  orders.  When 
the  story  is  examined  it  is  found  to  contain  several  feature^: 
which  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  colouring 
which  Herodotus  has  given  to  it.  If  these  Greeks  intended 
to  fly,  why  did  they  not  make  directly  for  the  Plataea- 
Megara  pass,  which  must  have  been  open  ?  Why  did  they 
go  to  Plataea  } 

Having  gone  thither,  why  did  they  not  seize  upon  the 
town  .? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  going  thither  they  were 
carrying  out  orders,  and  that  the  position  at  the  Heraeon 
was  part  of  the  position  of  which  the  "  Island  "  was  another 
part.  The  nature  of  the  ground  between  the  two  positions 
and  their  distance  apart,  does  not  render  this  very  probable. 

The  probability  is  that,  like  so  many  stories  of  incidents 
in  Greek  history,  this  particular  one  has  suffered  from  the 
exaggeration  of  some  of  its  true  details,  and  the  loss  of 
others. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  events  of  the  last  two  days' 
fighting  on  the  Asopos  ridge  should  have  created  a  dispo- 
sition to  panic  throughout  the  Greek  army.  Doubtless 
such  a  disposition  did  exist,  and  showed  itself  in  the 
hurried  departure  of  a  large  portion  of  the  army.  But 
even  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  the  departure  was 
premature.  So  far,  the  tale  may  give  a  true  representation 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  What  in  all  probability  took 
place  was  that  the  retiring  force  started  without  taking 
due  precautions  to  ascertain  the  exact  line  of  retreat,  or  to 

towns  which  have  occupied  the  site  ;  and  that  it  did  not  extend  north- 
ward to  the  point  where  the  bastion  sinks  more  or  less  abruptly  into 
the  plain.  They  also  believed  that  they  discovered  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  Hera  on  this  north  extension  of  the  bastion.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  their  conjecture  as  to  the  position  of  the  con- 
temporary town  is  correct,  though  the  question  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  with  respect  to  this  particular  passage  in  Greek  history  to 
render  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  quote  the  mass  of  evidence  on 
which  the  opinion  is  founded.  The  position  of  the  temple  of  Hera  as 
determined  by  them  agrees  with  the  brief  mention  of  it  in  this  passage 
of  Herodotus. 
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provide  itself  with  guides  who  could  lead  it  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  to  the  position  which  had  been  appointed 
as  the  rendezvous  of  the  army.  If  that  were  so,  a  mistake 
was  not  merely  possible,  but  almost  inevitable.  In  that 
country  of  rise  and  fall  which  lies  between  Kithaeron  and 
the  Asopos,  one  slope  resembles  another,  and  one  stream 
is  similar  in  character  to  its  neighbours,  so  that  there  is  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  those  landmarks  which  may  serve 
as  a  guide  to  one  who  traverses  it  by  night. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  their  position  when  they 
found  themselves  at  the  Heraeon.  They  must  have 
arrived  there  in  the  night,  and  may  have  thought  it  well 
to  wait  until  dawn  disclosed  the  true  position  of  the  rally- 
ing point  of  the  Greek  army.  From  the  Heraeon  the 
"Island  "  would  be  full  in  sight,  when  the  advance  of  daylight 
had  rendered  the  surrounding  country  visible.  But  the 
dawn  can  have  brought  but  little  comfort  to  them.  It  is 
more  easy  to  realize  the  scene  that  met  their  eyes  than 
the  intensity  of  this  anxiety  which  that  scene  aroused. 
Away  to  the  east  the  "  Island  " — empty,  unoccupied.  To  the 
north-east  the  Persian  army  pouring  in  streams  over  the 
ridge  which  they  had  evacuated  during  the  night,  and 
from  the  hollow  beneath  that  ridge  two  clouds  of  dust 
arising,  sole  indication  of  the  terrible  struggle  which  was 
going  on  beyond  the  intervening  ridges.  This  is  not 
merely  a  picture  of  the  imagination  and  no  m9re.  It  is 
what  these  men  vms^  have  seen  from  their  position  at 
Plataea ;  for  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  indicates  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  time  and  the  locality  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  on  that  fatal  morning  by  the  right  and 
left  wings  of  the  Greek  army. 

It  would  be  unjustifiable  to  pass  a  decisive  judgment 
on  the  conduct  of  those  Greeks.  The  extent  of  their 
cowardice  is  not  indeed  calculable.  The  tradition  which 
Herodotus  followed  tended  manifestly  to  depict  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks,  both  on  this  and 
other  occasions  in  the  war,  in  the  most  unfavourable  light. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tradition  was  Athenian 
in  origin. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  assume  that  in  this  or 
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any  other  particular  instance  the  truth  was  distorted  in 
order  to  cloke  Athenian  failings.  The  animosities  of  that 
later  time  at  which  Herodotus  wrote  his  history  are  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  discoloration  of  facts,  and  in 
this  particular  instance  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
valid  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Athenians  had  anything 
to  conceal. 

Much  had  happened  during  the  night  of  which  the 
Greek  centre  was  wholly  unaware. 

Pausanias  on  the  right  wing,  on  seeing  that  the  troops 
in  the  centre  had  begun  the  movement  of  retirement,  gave 
orders  to  the  Spartans  to  do  the  same.  He  supposed  that 
the  other  Greeks  would,  according  to  orders,  withdraw  tc 
the  "  Island  ; "  and,  as  has  been  seen,  it  is  probable  that  the 
latter  had  every  intention  of  so  doing. 

A  question  now  arises  which  is  of  very  great  importance 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  battle.  Was  it  the  inten- 
tion of  Pausanias  that  his  Spartans  on  the  right  wing 
should  likewise  withdraw  direct  to  the  "  Island,"  or  did  he 
intend  to  carry  out  some  other  operation  before  joining 
the  rest  of  the  army  in  that  position  ?  Herodotus,  whose 
attention  is  at  this  point  in  his  narrative  distracted  by  the 
not  unimportant  tale  of  Amompharetos,  makes  no  direct 
statement  on  the  subject,  but  he  furnishes  sufficient  indirect 
evidence  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  march  of  the 
Spartans^  neither  was,  nor  was  intended  to  be,  directed 
straight  to  the  "  Island,"  but  aimed  first  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  design  which  was  at  the  moment  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  army.  It  is  further  noticeable  that  the 
indirect  evidence  of  Herodotus  is  peculiarly  supported  by 
the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  further  incidents  of 
the  battle  by  the  topography  of  the  field. 

In  describing  the  resolution  to  move  to  the  "  Island," 
Herodotus,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Greek  commanders  to  send  half  the  army 
to  relieve  the  provision  trains  which  were  blocked  in  the 
passes ;  and  the  other  evidence  shows  that  the  Spartans' 
movement  from  the  second  position  had  this  immediate 
object  in  view.* 

*  Herodotus,  in  words  already  quoted,  says  that  it  was  the  intention 
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When,  therefore,  Pausanias  saw  the  Greek  centre  was 
starting  for  the  "  Island,"  he  gave  orders  to  his  division  of 
forty  thousand  Spartans  and  helots  to  move  also,  intending 
to  march  towards  the  pass  on  the  Plataea-Athens  road, 
and,  possibly,  towards  Dryoskephalae  pass  also.  For 
the  moment,  however,  his  plan  was  completely  upset  by 
the  obstinacy  and  insubordination  of  one  of  his  captains, 
Amompharetos,  who,  so  Herodotus  says,  commanded  the 
Pitanate  division  of  the  Lacedaemonian  force.*  The 
refusal  to  obey  was  evidently  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  withdrawal  from  the  position  was  nothing  less 
than  a  preliminary  to  a  retreat. f  Orders  and  expostula- 
tions proving  alike  unavailing,  persuasion  was  tried,  but 
with  no  better  effect.  The  whole  night  seems  to  have 
been  wasted  in  the  dispute,  for  it  was  not  until  day  was 
dawning  that  Pausanias  moved   away,   reluctant  to   leave 

of  the  Greeks,  on  moving  to  the  "Island,"  to  detach  a  part  of  the 
army  to  relieve  the  attendants  who  were  blocked  in  the  pass.  This  is 
certainly  the  Dryoskephalae  or  the  Platasa-Athens  pass,  probably  the 
latter,  which  they  were  attempting  to  use  as  an  alternative  way,  after 
the  fearful  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  former  provision  train  in 
the  exit  of  the  Dryoskephalae  pass.  Herodotus  shows,  too,  that  this 
relief  was  urgently  required,  since  the  Greek  army  was  running  short 
of  provisions ;  for,  although  the  Plataea-Megara  pass  must  have  been 
open,  it  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  com- 
missariat for  a  force  of  100,000  men  could  be  adequately  maintained 
-.hrough  its  channel.  It  is  therefore  in  the  very  highest  degree  pro- 
Dable  that  an  attempt,  at  any  rate,  was  made  to  carry  out  this  part  of 

he  arrangement  between  the  generals.  Now,  the  Spartan  force  on  the 
■ight  of  the  Greek  line  would  be,  in  so  far  as  position  was  concerned, 

hat  portion  of  the  Greek  army  on  which  this  duty  would  naturally 
devolve.  The  mission  of  this  force  for  the  relief  of  the  pass  was  one 
)f  extreme  danger  and  difficulty,  and  it  would  be  natural  that  the 

lervice  should  devolve  on  that  part  of  the  army  which  enjoyed  the 

lighest  mihtary  reputation.  It  was,  I  venture  to  think,  while  carrying 
-»ut  this  movement  that  the  Spartans  became  involved  in  that  series  of 
.'  :vents  which  led  to  the  last  catastrophe  in  the  great  tragedy. 

*  Thucydides  (i.  20)  denies  that  such  a  division  or  regiment  existed 
m  the  Spartan  army. 

t  Even  in  the  Spartan  army  indiscipline  was  apt  to  make  its 

ppearance  without  the  existence  of  such  a  substantial  motive  as  in 

he  present  instance.    Cf.  the  insubordination  of  the  Spartan  officers 

t  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  418  B.C.  (Thuc.  v.  72). 
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the  regiment  to  its  fate,  but  hoping  that  when  Amom- 
pharetos  found  himself  alone  he  would  make  up  his  mind 
to  follow.  The  Tegeans  accompanied  the  Spartans  in 
their  movement. 

That  movement  is  described  in  some  detail  by  Hero- 
dotus. While  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  suspiciously 
waiting  for  the  Spartans  to  move,  turned  down  towards 
the  plain,  the  latter  kept  to  the  hills,  and  made  for  the 
slopes  of  Kithaeron,  from  fear  of  the  Persian  cavalry.* 
Amompharetos,  on  seeing  that  the  rest  of  the  Spartan 
army  was  leaving  him  in  good  earnest,  started  slowly 
after  it,  which  movement  being  perceived  by  Pausanias, 
he  stopped  the  main  body  in  order  to  wait  for  him.  He 
had  by  that  time  advanced  ten  stades,  or  a  little  more 
than  a  mile,  from  his  previous  position,  and  he  waited 
at  a  place  which  is  described  as  having  been  near  the  river 
Moloeis,  in  what  was  called  the  Argiopian  country,  where 
was  a  temple  of  Eleusinian  Demeter. 


TJie  Temple  of  Eleusinian  Demeter,  etc. 

Herodotus,  in  the  words  recently  quoted,  gives  the 
following  facts : — 

(i)  That  Pausanias,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Spartans, 
advanced  ten  stades,  and  then  waited  for  Amompharetos 
and  his  regiment. 

(2)  That  he  waited  at  the  river  Moloeis,  in  what  is 
called  the  Argiopian  country. 

(3)  That  there  is  a  temple  of  Eleusinian  Demeter  in 
that  part. 

To  which  may  be  added  from  an  earlier  chapter : — 

(4)  Pausanias,  after  failing  to  persuade  Amompharetos, 
starts  at  dawn  :  his  movements  Herodotus  describes  as 
having  been  as  follows  : — 

PI.  ix.  56.  "  He  gave  the  signal  and  led  away  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his 
force  through  the  hills;  the  Tegeans  also  followed  him.  .  .  . 
For  the  Lacedaemonians  intended  to  keep  to  the  hilly  ground 
and  the  foot-slopes  of  Kithseron,  because  they  feared  the  cavalry." 

*  That  they  never  reached  the  rocky  virupfTj  is  plain  from  the 
incidents  of  the  battle  that  followed. 
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Circumstances  (i)  and  (2)  may  be  taken  together. 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  river  Moloeis. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  position  of  the  Argiopian 
country ;  but  it  may  be  surmised  that  it  had  some  more 
or  less  striking  characteristic  which  caused  it  to  be  called 
by  a  special  name. 

Any  identification  of  these  two  geographical  features 
must  be  a  matter  of  extreme  uncertainty. 

After  my  stay  at  Kriekouki  in  1892- 1893,  I  was 
disposed  to  identify  the  brook  A  5  with  the  river  Moloeis. 
I  am  inclined,  after  revisiting  the  country  in  August,  1899, 
to  think  that  the  brook  A  6  is  more  probably  the  stream 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  streams 
which  traverse  the  field,  save,  of  course,  the  Asopos  itself, 
and  Leake,  in  his  map,  assigns  to  it  the  name  of  the  main 
stream.  Though  the  Spartan  army  after  advancing  ten 
stades  from  the  Asopos  ridge  would  not  be  actually  on 
this  brook,  yet,  even  granting  to  the  measurement  given  a 
greater  accuracy  than  perhaps  it  can  claim,  the  position 
attained  might  be  described  as  irepl  iroraimov  MoXoevra. 

The  matter,  however,  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  insist  on  either  of  these  two  identifications  against 
the  other. 

The  name  Argiopian  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
"white  rock,"  and,  adopting  this  interpretation,  one  visitor 
to  the  region  has  discovered  that  there  is  a  patch  of  white 
rock  on  the  side  of  Kithaeron  which  is  a  prominent  object 
from  the  plain.  As  we  were  in  August,  1899,  encamped 
in  the  plain  near  the  head  of  brook  A  5,  I  had  ample 
opportunity  for  observing  the  north  slope  of  Kithaeron. 
No  such  patch  was  then  visible  on  the  dull  grey-green 
rock  slopes  of  the  mountain.  As  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  name  I  am,  I  confess,  sceptical.  The  interpretation 
of  place-names  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  most  dangerous 
though  fascinating  pastime  ;  and  it  is  but  too  often  the  case 
that  the  most  obvious  interpretation  is  the  most  incorrect. 
All,  I  think,  that  can  be  safely  assumed  in  the  present 
instance  is  that  the  Argiopian  country  was  a  stretch  of 
land  marked  off  in  some  way  from  its  surroundings,  and 
I  venture  to  think  that  either  the  Long  Ridge  or  the 
Plateau  has  sufficient  peculiarities,  qi/d  ground,  to  render 
it  possible  that  either  of  them  might  in  ancient  times 
have  been  known  by  a  distinctive  local  name. 

The  temple  of  Eleusinian  Demeter  is  a  more  important 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  battle. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St. 
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Demetrion  are  probably  on  or  near  the  site  of  that  temple, 
and  that  the  rEfxevog  of  the  temple  was  on  the  flat  top  of 
that  mound  of  the  Long  Ridge.  The  reasons  which  may 
be  adduced  for  this  identification  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  Christians,  in  cases  in  which  they  adopted  an 
ancient  temple,  or  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  for  a 
church,  were  apt,  in  dedicating  the  new  sanctuary,  to  make 
a  pious  pun  on  the  dedication  of  the  pre-existing  pagan 
shrine.  This  kind  of  nomenclature  has  been  peculiarly 
common  in  Greece. 

{d)  It  is  true  that  Pausanias  mentions  several  temples 
of  Eleusinian  Demeter  as  having  existed  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  no  one  of  which  can  be  supposed  to  have 
stood  in  this  position. 

But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  temple  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  is  not  any  one  of  these  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 

Cf.  Paus.  ix.  4,  2,  at  Plataea ;  ix.  4,  3,  at  Skolos ; 
ix.  9,  I,  Grove  of  Demeter  at  Potniae  on  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Platsea,  ten  stades  from  Thebes,  i.e.  about  sixty 
stades  from  Plataea. 

The  omission  of  Pausanias  to  mention  the  one  to  which 
I  refer  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it 
lay,  if  I  am  right,  no^  near  the  great  road  from  Athens  to 
Thebes,  vid  Dryoskephalae,  but  near  the  alternative  and 
probably  much  less  frequented  route  between  the  two 
towns  by  way  of  the  Platsea- Athens  pass. 

(c)  Pausanias  (ix.  2,  6)  says :  "  The  trophy  of  the  battle 
of  Plataea  which  the  Greeks  set  up  stood  about  fifteen 
stades  from  the  city." 

It  would  be  in  accordance  with  Greek  custom  that  this 
trophy  should  be  set  up  in  that  part  of  the  field  where  the 
decisive  engagement  took  place.  If,  as  I  take  it,  it  was 
fought  just  south  of  the  hill  on  which  the  ruined  church 
of  St.  Demetrion  stands,  a  trophy  placed  on  or  near  that 
site  would  be  almost  exactly  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Plataea,  or  a  little  more  than  seventeen  stades. 

(d)  This  hypothesis  as  to  the  site  of  the  temple  receives 
peculiar  confirmation,  as  I  shall  show,  from  the  account 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  subsequent  incidents  of  the 
battle,  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  best  to  take  the  order  of  the 
incidents  as  given  by  Herodotus. 

In  Plutarch's  life  of  Aristides  (xi.)  is  a  topographical 
detail  which  would  present  considerable  difficulty,  were  it 
not  accompanied  by  other  details  which  show  the  absolute 
valuelessness  of  Plutarch  as  an  authority  on  the  topo- 
graphical question.     He  is  speaking  of  the  time  at  which 
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a  move  from  the  first  position  was  contemplated :  "  Near 
Hysiae  beneath  Kithaeron  is  a  quite  ancient  temple  called 
(the  shrine)  of  Eleusinian  Demeter  and  Kore."  He  says 
further  on  that  the  rocky  slope  of  Kitha^ron  meets  the 
plain  near  the  temple,  and  then  adds  that  the  Pieroon  of 
Androkrates  was  there  also,  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove 
of  trees. 

Pausanias  mentions  (ix.  2,  i)  a  temple  of  Apollo 
among  the  ruins  of  Hysiae,  but  says  not  a  word  of  any 
temple  of  P21eusinian  Demeter  being  found  there. 

I3ut  the  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Heroon  of 
Androkrates  shows  that  either  Plutarch  has  made  a  great 
error,  or  that  his  language  is  hopelessly  inexact. 

If  the  latter  be  assumed  to  be  the  case,  the  temple  of 
Demeter  to  which  I  have  referred  might,  I  think,  be 
described  as  being  near  what  I  take  to  be  the  site  of 
Hysiae.  It  might  even,  owing  to  the  height  of  Kithaeron, 
be  described  as  underneath  that  mountain.  As  to  the 
position  of  the  temple  being  near  the  edge  of  the  viroypiri, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  site  of  the  modern  Krie-, 
kouki  is  a  part  of  the  rocky  mountain-side  which  projects 
far  into  the  plain,  but  stops  far  short  of  the  church  of  St. 
Demetrion. 

But  even  the  utmost  looseness  of  language  will  hardly 
account  for  the  assertion  that  the  Heroon  of  Androkrates 
was  near  this  temple,  still  less  that  it  was  near  the  site 
of  Hysiae. 

The  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is,  I  take  it,  that 
Plutarch  was  a  biographer  and  not  an  historian  ;  and  con- 
sequently he  may  not  have  thought,  nay,  he  evidently  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  deal  intimately  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  battle.  There  is  very  little  topographical 
detail  given  by  him,  though  as  a  Boeotian  he  had  most 
probably  traversed  one  or  more  of  the  roads  which  cross 
the  field.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  vriaog,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  :— a  most  strange  omission  if  he  insisted 
at  all  on  topographical  detail. 

There  is  in  the  passage  above  referred  to  a  clause 
vwhich  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Herodotus'  narrative. 
Plutarch  speaks  of  rag  vivdypuag  .  .  ,  ({(jynnra  Troiovaag  to, 
<aTa\i)yovTa  koX  avyKvpovvra  rov  Tre^iov  irpog  to  leoov, 
ivhereas  Herodotus  describes  a  cavalry  attack  as  having 
:aken  place  upon  this  ground.  Furthermore, — and  this 
s  a  most  important  point  if  Herodotus'  account  of  the 
ighting  be  correct, — the  temple  of  Demeter  certainly  lay 
)n  the  Persian  line  of  retreat  after  they  had  been  defeated 

2  K 
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by  the  Spartans  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  almost  certainly 
between  the  place  where  the  final  action  took  place  or 
began  and  the  Persian  camp. 

Again,  I  think  that  the  words  of  Herodotus,  in 
describing  the  first  phase  of  the  second  position  of  the 
Greeks  as  "near  the  Spring  of  Gargaphia  and  the  rijuiEvog 
of  Androkrates  the  Hero,  through  hills  of  no  great  height 
and  level  country,"  can  only  mean  that  the  rifibvog  was  on 
the  left  of  the  Greek  line  ;  for  the  aire^oQ  x^P^^  ^^"  ^^^Y 
be  the  plain  between  Plataea  and  the  Asopos  which  comes 
from  Leuktra,  and  this  position  for  the  re/uievog  accords  with 
the  details  given  by  Thucydides.  How,  then,  can  the 
rijiivog  be  described  as  near  the  temple  of  Demeter,  if  the 
latter  was  near  Hysise  ? 

On  the  question  of  the  value  of  Plutarch's  evidence 
relative  to  the  battle,  I  agree  with  Colonel  Leake : — 

"It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  advert  to  the  particulars  in 
which  the  other  ancient  authors  who  have  related  this  great 
event  differ  from  Herodotus;  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  lived  so 
long  afterwards  that  they  cannot  have  much  weight  against  the 
testimony  of  the  contemporary  historian.  The  former  does  not, 
however,  deviate  from  it  in  any  important  point,  and  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  latter  are  undeserving  of  much  respect,  as  being 
those  of  a  Boeotian  angry  with  Herodotus  for  having  spoken  freely 
of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  and  thinking  no 
mode  of  exculpation  so  effectual  as  that  of  throwing  general  dis- 
credit on  the  historian's  accuracy."  ("  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,"  vol.  ii.  p.  353.) 


The  movement  of  the  Spartans  was  directed  towards 
the  pass  on  the  Platsea-Athens  road.  It  was  evidently 
their  object  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  unimpeded 
ground  of  the  plain  on  which  the  Persian  cavalry  could 
act,  and  with  this  intent  they  seem  to  have  diverged 
slightly  from  the  direct  route  to  the  pass  in  order  to  gain 
the  northern  end  of  that  rocky  bastion  of  Kithaeron  whereon 
the  modern  Kriekouki  stands,  a  point  at  which  the  rocky 
mountain  foot  projects  for  some  distance  into  the  plain. 
They  would  thus  take  a  direction  S.S.E.  from  their  position 
on    the    Asopos    ridge,    and    must   have   passed   the   now 
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useless  Gargaphia  spring  on  their  way.  After  proceeding 
thus  for  ten  stades,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  furlong,  they 
waited  for  Amompharetos  and  his  company,  whose  reluctant 
movement  from  the  late  position  they  would  be  able  to 
see  from  the  moment  that  it  began.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  near  the  head  waters  of  the  two  streams  which 
run  northwards  on  either  side  of  the  Long  Ridge  that  this 
delay  took  place ;  and  either  the  easternmost  of  these 
streams  or  the  larger  brook  which  skirts  the  site  of 
Kriekouki  on  the  west  would  seem  to  be  the  river 
Moloeis  of  which  Herodotus  speaks.  Looking  northward 
from  that  position,  the  highest  point  of  the  Long  Ridge 
would  rise  in  front  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  flat- 
topped  table-land,  bounded  on  either  flank  by  the  steep- 
sided  stream  valleys,*  with  the  temple  of  Eleusinian 
Demeter,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  upon  its  summit. 
The  flat  table-land  itself  formed  doubtless  that  sacred 
precinct  of  the  goddess  of  which  Herodotus  has  some- 
thing more  to  tell.  Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  the  Argiopian  country  of  which  the  historian  speaks, 
all  trace  of  whose  name  and  identity  has  long  vanished 
into  the  past.  Possibly  the  plateau  to  the  east  of  the  Long 
Ridge  bore  that  name  in  ancient  times. 

It  was  in  the  position  which  they  had  thus  attained 
that  they  were  fated  to  fight  the  decisive  engagement  by 
which  the  long-drawn  struggle  was  won.  They  never 
reached  that  rocky  projection  where  Kriekouki  now  stands.f 

"  Those  with  Amompharetos  joined  them,  and  the  whole  H. 
of  the  barbarian  cavalry  assailed  them,"  says  Herodotus, 
in  one  significant  sentence. 

In  the  gathering  light  of  the  dawn  the  Persians  beyond 
the  Asopos  had  noticed  that  the  ridges  which  the  Greeks 
had  occupied  for  more  than  a  fortnight  past  were  vacant, 
and  had  sent  forward  their  cavalry  to  overtake  the  retreat- 
ing enemy.  Amompharetos  seems  to  have  just  managed 
to  reach  the  main  body  before  the  attack  fell  ;  but  the 
reunited  force  had  no  time  to  move  before  the  cavalry  was 
upon  it.     The  ground  on  which  it  stood  at  the  time  was 

*  Of  A  4  and  A  5. 

t  The  vTTwperj  of  Herodotus. 
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as  unfavourable  as  it  well  could  be.  The  bottom  of  the 
•  ridge  lying  west  of  Kriekouki  sinks  into  the  depression  in 

a  long  gentle  slope,  affording  a  terrain  admirably  suited 
to  the  operations  of  the  Persian  cavalry  ;  and  it  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  Spartans  were  obliged  to  make  their  stand. 
The  object  of  the  cavalry  attack  was  evidently  to  prevent 
the  Greeks  from  attaining,  before  the  Persian  infantry  should 
have  time  to  come  up,  the  strong  position  which  the  rocky 
slopes  of  Kithaeron  would  afford.  Mardonius  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  Greeks  were  a  broken 
as  well  as  a  beaten  army,*  and  his  sole  anxiety  seems  to 
have  been  to  render  the  victory  complete.  Had  he  been 
able  to  appreciate  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  had 
he  been  content  to  abide  by  the  tactics  he  had  employed 
on  the  previous  days,  the  whole  history  of  the  battle  might 
,   have  been  changed. 

Having  despatched  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  Greeks, 
Mardonius  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  forward  his  infantry 
across  the  Asopos  on  the  track  of  the  retreating  foe.f  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  it  was  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Tegeans  alone  that  his  efforts  were  directed, 
the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Athenians  on  the  right  wing  of 
H.  ix.  59.  the  Greeks  being  hidden  from  him  by  the  hills.f 

It  was  with  the  Persian  infantry  that  Mardonius  led  the 
way ;  but  the  rest  of  the  army  followed  with  much  speed 
and  little  order,  eager  to  take  part  in  the  rout  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  they  had  been  so  long  face  to  face.  They  must 
have  ascended  the  long  gradual  slope  of  the  theatre  which 
is  formed  by  the  curve  of  the  Asopos  ridge  on  its  north 
front,  and,  arrived  at  its  summit,  they  would  see  on  the 
low  ground  southward  the  large  mass  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
contingent  engaged  by  their  cavalry. 

Pausanias  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  the 
cavalry  attack,  but  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  Athenians, 
who  were  at  this  time  making  straight  for  the  Island,  to 

*  Cf.  the  tale  H.  ix.  58. 

t  Ap6fJL(i}  Siafiavras  rhv  'Aawirhv  (H.  ix.  59)- 

X  It  will  be  seen,  when  the  details  of  the  Athenian  retreat  come  to 
be  examined,  how  noticeably  this  detail  accords  with  the  account  which 
Herodotus  "^ives  of  that  retreat. 
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ome  to  his  help  with  all  speed.*    The  message  is  recorded, 

after  the  manner  of  Herodotus,  in  what  purport  to  be  the 

words  actually  used.     Without  unduly  insisting  upon  the 

letter,  its  spirit  is  remarkable.    The  Spartans  are  represented 

as  having  placed  the  worst  construction  upon  the  conduct 

of  the  Greek  centre  in  withdrawing  from  the  position  on 

the  Asopos  ridge  before  they  had  done  so  themselves.     And 

fet  it  will  be  remembered  that  Herodotus  expressly  says 

lat  these  "  runaways  "  did  not  leave  that  position  until  the 

mr  which  had  been  originally  fixed  for  that  movement. 

It  here  these  allies  are  represented  as  cowards  and  traitors 

their  friends.     The  whole  question  of  the  conduct  of  the 

rreek  centre  at  this  stage  of  the  battle  is  an  exceedingly 

lifficult  one  ;  the  only  thing  which  seems  to  be  clear  is  that 

lose  Greeks  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  this  day  of 

:isive  battle  rightly  or  wrongly  regarded  them  as  having 

ielded  to  a  panic  of  fear.    The  condemnation  was  probably 

ijust ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  conclusively 

lat  it  was  so. 

The  Athenian  help  never  reached  the  Spartans,  and  so  H.  ix.  61 
ley  were  left  to  fight  the  battle  alone.  It  was  no  small 
)mbat.  Over  fifty  thousand  Greeks  on  the  one  side  were 
ice  to  face  with  what  must  have  been  numerically  a  still 
lore  formidable  force — a  force  which  may  have  been  indeed 
jveral  times  their  own  in  number.  The  Persian  cavalry 
ihered  to  the  tactics  which  had  been  so  effective  on  the 
revious  days,  avoiding  close  fighting,  and  making  the 
jsault  with  arrows  and  missile  weapons  from  behind  a 
carrier  of  shields.  Many  of  the  Lacedaemonians  fell,  and 
lany  more  were  wounded  in  this  unequal  combat,  in  which 
ley  must  have  been  able  to  inflict  but  little  damage  on 
leir  mobile  opponents.  The  sacrifices  were  unfavour- 
ible ;    and    so   the    Greeks    did    not    take   the    offensive. 

*  Some  modern  commentators  have  regarded  this  detail  mentioned 
)y  Herodotus  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  Athenian  bias  in  his  narra- 
ive.  To  me  it  seems  eminently  natural,  after  the  experience  of  the 
jrevious  days,  that  Pausanias  or  any  other  commander  should  have 
immoned  help  under  the  circumstances.  I  shall,  moreover,  have 
:casion  to  show  that  the  Athenians  did  undoubtedly  diverge  from 
leir  march  to  the  Island  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Spartan  battle 
rith  the  Persians  took  place. 
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^Pausanias  must  have  been  wholly  in  agreement  with  the^ 
sacrifices,  knowing  well,  it  may  be  apprehended,  that  his 
only  chance  of  salvation  lay  in  offering  a  fi^'m  front  to  the 
attack,  and  in  preventing  the  assailant  horse  from  finding 
its  way  through  the  line  of  Greek  shields.  The  Persian 
infantry  was,  of  course,  by  this  time  aiding  the  assault,  and 
it  must  indeed  have  been  their  shields  which  were  set  up 
to  form  the  extemporized  stockade.  This  went  on  for  a 
long  time.  Pausanias  was  probably  waiting  till  the  press 
of  the  enemy  became  sufficiently  great  to  deprive  their 
front  ranks  of  that  mobility  from  which  the  Greek  hoplite 
had  most  to  fear.  When  this  state  of  things  supervened 
he  let  his  men  loose  upon  the  foe,  after  offering  up  a  prayer 
to  Hera,  which  that  goddess  answered  by  rendering  the 
sacrifices  favourable.  It  is  probable  that  the  attention 
which  the  Greek  commander  paid  to  sacrificial  omens 
was  due  rather  to  their  effect  on  the  minds  and  courage 
of  the  common  soldiers  than  to  any  undue  trust  which 
he  placed  in  them  as  indications  of  the  tactical  policy  to 
be  pursued. 
H,  ix.  62.  The  Tegeans  were  the  first  to  attack  the  mass  of  bar- 
barians opposed  to  them,  and  after  an  interval  the  Lacedae- 
monians did  the  same.  They  first  had  to  break  through 
the  barricade  of  shields  ;  then  the  battle  became  a  fierce 
hand-to-hand  struggle.  Herodotus  bears  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  Persians  were  no  whit  inferior  in  courage, 
but  being  without  heavy  defensive  armour,  they  were  no 
match  for  the  most  experienced  and  best  drilled  infantry 
in  Greece.  They  evidently  made  fierce  efforts  to  break 
Cf.  ix.  62,  through  the  iron-clad  line  of  the  enemy,  charging  singly 
ad  fin.  ^^^  jj^  groups.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  not  even  the 
most  desperate  courage  could  compensate  for  the  immense 
disparity  of  weapons,  and  the  men  who  had  "made  the 
tour  of  Asia  on  foot,"  and  had  fought  and  conquered  the 
numerous  peoples  of  the  East,  found  themselves  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  an  army  drawn  from  one  small  corner 
of  the  Western  Continent.  Mardonius  had  made  a  terrible 
miscalculation  when  he  launched  his  comparatively  light- 
armed  infantry  against  the  Greek  hoplites.  He  paid  for 
his  mistake  with  his  own  life.     Surrounded  by  a  picked 
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body  of  Persians,  he  was  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  mil^e, 
and  was  naturally  marked  out  by  the  Greeks  for  attack.  H.  ix.  6; 
At  last  he  fell,  but  not  until  the  assailants  had  paid  dearly 
for  their  success. 

It   is    not   difficult   at   the   present   day   to  follow   the 

course   of  this  struggle.*       After  their   commander's    fall 

le  Persians  gave  way,  and  were  pushed  down  the  gradual 

lope  towards  the  stream  valleys  which  ran  on  either  side 

\i  the  precinct  of  Demeter,t  affording  them  direct  lines  of 

itreat  to  their  camp.    The  stream  of  fugitives  would  divide 

rhere  the  rise  of  the  ground  towards  the  precinct  begins,  and 

rould  naturally  take  the  easier  and  quicker  routes  afforded 

>y  these  valleys.     They  fled  in  disorder  to  their  camp  and  H.  ix.  6^ 

tockade.     Herodotus  notes  with  pious  emphasis  the  fact 

lat,  though  the  fight  had  raged  near  the  temple,  none  of 

le   sacrilegious   destroyers  of  her  temple  at  Eleusis  fell 

athin  the  consecrated  ground  about  this  shrine  of  Demeter. 

►n    more    materialistic    grounds    it    would   be   extremely 

mlikely   that   men    flying   for   their   lives   in   panic  flight 

ihould    ascend    the    hill    whereon    the   sanctuary   and    its 

>recinct  stood,  when  easier  avenues  of  retreat  were  ready 

>r  them  on  either  side  of  it.f 

Such  were  the  fortunes  of  what  had  been  the  Greek 
ight  wing.     It  is  now  necessary  to  follow  the  movements 
>f  the  Athenians  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  left  of 
le  second  position. 

It  is  clear  that  the  two  days'  cavalry  attack  had  driven 

)ack   the   Greek   left   from  the  Asopos  ;  and,   in  the  final 

)hase  of  its  tenure  of  the  second  position,  the  army  must 

ive  been  massed  on  the  summit  of  the  Asopos  ridge  ;  so 

lat  the  left  would  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right. 

The  Lacedaemonian  delay  in  starting  upon  the  movement  ^^-  ^^'  54 

retirement  seems  to  have  aroused  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 

*  It  is  clear  from  Herodotus'  subsequent  account  of  the  proceed- 
igs  of  the  Greek  centre  that  this  battle  took  place  out  of  sight  of  that 
irt  of  the  army  which  had  retired  to  Plataea. 
t    H.  ix.  62  :  "HStj  iyiveTo  rj  fiaxn  'kJ'X'^'PV  'fo-p'  avrh  rh  £irjiJ.r}Tpioy. 

X  This  incidental  detail  mentioned  by  Herodotus  peculiarly 
ipports  the  view  that  the  temple  must  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
lurch  of  St.  Demetrion. 
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the  Athenians,  if  Herodotus'  narrative  is  to  be  believed.  He 
does  not  mention  any  specific  cause  for  the  distrust  in  the 
present  instance,  other  than  the  delay  caused  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Amompharetos,  attributing  it  rather  to  general  grounds : 
*'  They  knew  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  way  of  intending 
one  thing  and  saying  another."  The  conduct  of  the 
Athenians  is  not  consistent  with  the  tale  of  suspicion  ;  and 
the  tale  itself  probably  does  something  less  than  justice  to 
the  Athenian  motives  for  remaining  at  their  post  of  danger. 
It  is  noticeable  that  when  they  do  move  they  take  a  wholly 
different  line  to  the  Spartans,  showing  that  they  did  not 
suspect  them  of  any  intention  of  deserting  the  army,  and 
consequently  the  only  conceivable  motive  they  can  have 
had  in  waiting  must  have  been  the  desire  that  the  with- 
drawal should  be  covered,  if  necessary,  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  Greek  army.  As,  however,  the  Spartans 
started  just  before  daylight,  and  the  Persians  did  not  im- 
mediately discover  the  movement,  the  Athenians  evidently 
thought  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  carrying  out 
the  original  design  ;  so,  while  their  allies  made  their  way 
towards  the  passes,  they  took  the  easiest  route  to  the  Island. 

They  apparently  started  on  their  movement  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Lacedemonians.  Their  course  can  be 
traced  with  fair  certainty.  From  their  position  on  the 
Asopos  ridge  north  of  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  John, 
they  did  not  take  the  direct  line  for  the  Island,  which 
would  have  led  them  past  the  site  of  that  modern  sanctuary^ 
but  descended  to  the  western  slope  of  the  ridge  to  the 
Plataean  plain.* 

On  reaching  it  they  would  pass  up  the  course  of  that 
stream  which  Herodotus  identifies  with  the  upper  Asopos,t 
and  would  be  marching  in  a  straight  line  for  the  Island. 

*  This  is  clearly  shown  in  Herodotus'  narrative.  He  distinctly 
speaks  of  the  Athenians  as  having  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
"  turned  down  towards  the  plain  "  (H.  ix.  56,  Kdrw  rpatpeevrfs  is  rh 
irehiov)  ;  and  in  a  still  more  remarkable  passage  he  says  that,  when 
Mardonius  led  his  Persians  across  the  Asopos  in  pursuit  of  the  Greeks, 
"  he  did  not  see  the  Athenians,  who  had  turned  down  towards  the  plain, 
by  reason  of  the  (intervening)  hills"  (H.  ix.  59).  The  hills  mentioned 
are  evidently  the  northern  extension  of  the  Asopos  ridge. 

t  A  I  in  the  map. 
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The  route  adopted  was  indeed  but  little  longer  than  the 
direct  route,  and  would  be  easier,  as  it  lay  along  the  level 
plain.     It  must  have  been  at  some  point  in  the  course  of 
this  march  that  the  message  from  Pausanias  reached  them,  H  ix.  60. 
announcing  the  attack  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  urgently 
entreating  them  to  come  to  his  assistance,  or  at  any  rate 
to  send  their  bowmen  to  his  help.     On  receiving  this  theH.  ix.6i. 
Athenians  diverged  from  the  line  of  march,  and  started 
towards   the   place   where   the    Spartans   were   being   sore 
pressed    by    the    cavalry.      Shortly    after    this    change   of 
direction    had    taken    place    they    were    attacked   by   the 
medized    Greeks   who   were   with   the    Persian    force,  and 
were   thus   prevented   from   assisting   the   Spartans.      The 
circumstance   that   this   fight   seems  to  have  been  out  of 
sight  of  that  part  of  the  Greek  army  which  was  at  Plataea, 
renders  it  probable  that  the  Athenians  had  turned  from  the 
plain  along  the  line  of  the  modern  track  which  leads  from 
Leuktra  to  Dryoskephalse,  and  that  the  medized  Greeks,  H.  ix.  67. 
>  coming  up  over  the  Asopos  ridge  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  church  of  St.  John,  overtook  them  in  the  hollow 
near  the  springs  of  Apotripi,  where  a  fierce  engagement 
itook   place.     Although   the   rest   of  the   medized  Greeks 
voluntarily  played  the  coward  on  this  occasion,  the  Boeo- 
tians  showed   that   they   had    not    espoused    the    Persian, 
cause  to  no  purpose,  and  for  a  long  time  maintained  an 
obstinate  struggle,  losing  three  hundred  of  their  best  and 
bravest  in  the  battle.     In  the  end  they  had  to  give  way, 
and  fled  in  disorder  to  Thebes. 

EThe  whole  Persian  army  was  now  in  full  flight,  save  H.  ix.  68, 
cavalry,  which  made  a  brave  and,  for  the  time  being, 
ccessful  effort  to  cover  the  retreat,  though  it  could  not 
j^.^.ent  the  pursuing  Greeks  from  inflicting  severe  losses 
upon  the  fugitives. 

It  was  at  this  time,  says  Herodotus,  that  the  Greeks  H.  ix.  69. 
I  at  Plataea  first  heard  that  a  battle  had  taken  place,  and 
I  that  Pausanias  and  his  men  had  won  the  day.     They  must 
I  have    spent    an    anxious    morning    on    that    rocky   slope 
near  the  Heraeon,  not  venturing  to  move,  because   uncer- 
tain what  they  ought  to  do,  and  knowing  nothing  of  their 
friends   save    that   they    were    not    at   the    Island,  where, 
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according  to  arrangement,  they  should  have  been,  Th( 
may  perhaps  have  seen  the  Athenians  moving  along  tl 
foot  of  the  Asopos  ridge  shortly  after  dawn,  and  tl 
Persian  army  as,  a  little  later,  it  streamed  across  th 
ridge,  must  have  been  plainly  visible  ;  but  from  the  momei 
when  the  Athenians  disappeared  into  the  hollow  near  tl 
springs  of  Apotripi,  until  they  received  this  message,  i 
they  can  have  seen  or  heard  must  have  been  the  clou( 
of  dust  rising  from  two  points  in  the  depression  beneai 
the  northern  ridges,  and  the  confused  and  distant  noise  ' 
an  engagement.  They  seem  to  have  played  an  ingloriou 
if  not  a  cowardly,  part  in  sitting  still  while  these  thin^ 
were  going  on  ;  but  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  litt 
they  did  see  of  the  movements  of  their  friends  and  of  tl: 
enemy  on  the  fatal  morning  was  wholly  inexplicable  b 
the  orders  they  themselves  had  received,  or  by  anythin 
that  had  happened  within  their  knowledge,  their  inactic 
may  seem  natural.  Herodotus  is  not  inclined  to  put  tt 
best  construction  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  draw 
largely  from  those  Greek  states  which  had  advocated  wh« 
seemed  to  him  the  cowardly  blunder  of  confining  tt 
defence  to  the  Isthmus. 

The  receipt  of  the  message,  therefore,  put  them  for  th 
first  time  in  possession  of  certain  information  as  to  whc 
had  happened  since  they  had  parted  from  their  allies  o 
the  Asopos  ridge  on  the  preceding  night.  The  news,  sue 
as  it  was,  was  good ;  and  they  started  immediately  with 
view  to  take  part  in  the  victory.  The  details  which  Here 
dotus  gives  of  their  movements  afford  conspicuous  pro* 
of  his  remarkable  excellence  as  a  topographer,  though  the 
also  illustrate  his  limitations  as  a  military  historian. 

The  Greeks  at  Plataea  divided  into  two  bodies  ;  an 
from  the  description  which  the  historian  gives  of  the  line 
of  advance  which  they  adopted  there  can  be  little  douL 
that,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  fact,  they  marche 
respectively  on  the  two  places  where  fighting  was  goin 
Il.ix.  69.  on.  The  advance  was  hurried  and  disorderly.  The  on 
body  was  composed  of  the  Corinthians  and  those  wit 
them — the  right  centre.  It  took  a  line  along  the  rock 
slope  of  Kithaeron  and  through  the  hills,  along  the  uppe 
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way  leading  straight  to  the  temple  of  Demeter.  Its  course 
was  evidently  along  the  rocky  slope  at  the  south  end  of 
the  ridge  *  which  intervenes  between  Plataea  and  the  Island, 
over  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  which  form  the  Island,t 
and  then  over  the  open  and  unimpeded  ridges  towards  the 
temple.l  This  division  of  the  Greek  centre  seems  to  have 
reached  the  Lacedaemonians  in  safety,  and  may  even  have 
taken  part  in  the  last  stages  of  the  struggle  near  the  temple. 
The  other  division,  composed  of  Megareans,  Phliasians, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Greek  left  centre,  was  not  so  fortunate,  h.  ix.  69. 
They  took  "  the  most  level  w^ay  through  the  plain."  Hero- 
dotus is  evidently  under  the  impression  that  they  also  were 
making  for  the  temple  of  Eleusinian  Demeter ;  but  the 
course  they  took,  which  must  have  been  along  the  base  of 
the  ridge  between  Plataea  and  the  Island, §  together  with 
the  fact  that  they  came  across  the  Boeotian  cavalry  at  a 
time  at  which  it  cannot  have  been  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  medized  Greeks, — at  a  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  which 

:  they  were  still  engaged  with  the  Athenians, — suggests  that 
they  aimed  at  giving  assistance  to  their  friends  in  that 
part  of  the  field,  and  that  the  Boeotian  cavalry  sought, 
not  in  vain,  to  prevent  them  from  so  doing.  The  conjec- 
ture is  further  supported  by  Herodotus'  statement  that 
they   were    "near   the   enemy"   when    the    Theban    horse 

i:aught  sight  of  them  ;  and  that  cavalry  must  presumably 

';iave  been  engaged  at  the  time  in  battle  with  the  Athenians. 
Their    disorderly    and    hurried    advance    cost   them    dear. 

tlhe  Thebans  cut  them  to  pieces,  killing  six  hundred  of 
:hem,  and  driving  the  rest  in  headlong  rout  towards 
:Cithaeron. 

This  was  the  only  disaster  which  befell  any  section  of 
he  Greek  army  on  that  eventful  day.  No  doubt  the 
Athenians    and    Lacedaemonians    suffered   severely — more 

■MCverely  than  the  Greeks  ever  admitted  ;  but  in  any  case 

Id  hey  paid  but  a  cheap  price  for  their  great  victory. 

^•Herodotus  is  fully  aw^are  that  it  was  to  the  superiority  H.  ix.  63. 


*  Ridge  5. 

t   Thus  far  5to  ttjs  inrwperjs  (H.  ix.  69). 

t  Le.  ridges  3  and  2  ;  cf.  H.  ix.  69,  5to  .  .  .  -rSiv  ko\wpuv. 
§  Ridge  5. 
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of  their  weapons  that  the  Greeks  owed  their  success.  "  Th 
main  cause  of  the  Persian  defeat  was  the  fact  that  the 
equipment  was  devoid  of  defensive  armour.  They  sough 
exposed  as  they  were,  to  compete  with  heavy  arme 
infantry." 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  hails  the  victory  is  rai 
with  him.  Salamis  left  him  comparatively  cold  ;  but  < 
Plataea  he  says  that  there  "  Pausanias  the  son  of  Kleorr 
brotos  the  son  of  Anaxandrides  gained  the  most  glorioi 
victory  on  record."  * 

The  historian  was  right  in  thus  attributing  to  Pausanic 
and  his  Lacedaemonians  the  chief  credit  of  the  victor 
The  decisive  conflict  was  fought  beneath  the  shadow  ( 
the  temple  of  Eleusinian  Demeter. 

The  two  defeated  bodies  of  the  enemy  fled  in  differei 
directions.  The  Persians  retreated  to  their  camp,  wher 
thanks  to  the  bravery  of  their  cavalry  in  covering  the 
rout,  they  had  time  to  man  the  stockaded  portion  of 
before  the  Greeks  came  up.  The  beaten  Boeotians,  on  ti 
other  hand,  fled  straight  to  Thebes,  probably  striking  t\ 
Platsea-Thebes  road  shortly  after  recrossing  the  Asopos. 
II.  ix.  66.  One  division  of  the  Persians,  a  body  of  forty  thousar 
men,  under  the  command  of  Artabazos,  neither  took  part 
the  final  struggle  nor  took  refuge  in  the  stockaded  cam 
With  singular  foresight,  their  commander  was  strong 
opposed  to  the  attack  on  the  apparently  retreating  Greek 
apprehending  that  it  could  only  end  in  disaster.  He  on' 
brought  up  his  men  in  time  to  meet  the  stream  of  fugitive 
from  the  battle,  and  then  turned  right  about  and  departs 
without  further  ado  for  Phocis. 

In  the  course  of  the  pursuit  the  Lacedaemonians,  ; 
would  be  expected  from  their  position  in  the  field,  arrive 
first  at  the  stockaded  camp  ;  but,  with  that  noteable  inc 
pacity  in  the  attack  on  fortified  places  which  is  one  of  tl 
most  striking  and  least  comprehensible  features  in  Gree 

♦  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  the  argument  of  those  who  rega 
Herodotus'  account  of  Platyea  as  being  tainted  throughout  with  a  lyii 
Athenian  tradition.     In  so  far  as  the  narrative  provides  evidence 
its  source  or  sources,  there  is  at  least  as  much  matter  in  it  which  m; 
be  attributed  to  Spartan  as  to  Athenian  origin. 
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military  history,  they  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  it, 
until  the  Athenians,  who  possessed  more  skill  in  this  respect, 
:ame  up.  A  successful  assault  was  made,  the  Tegeans 
being   the   first   to   enter   the  stockade.     Then  ensued   a 

sacre,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  thirty  thousand  men 

shed.     Plunder,  too,  of  great  value  fell  into  the  hands  n  •^^  g,^ 
of  the  victors,  for  Xerxes,  in  his  precipitate  flight  to  the  ^^  i^it. 
Hellespont,  had  left  behind  him  much  of  the  extraordinary 
paraphernalia    which    he,    like    other    Oriental    monarchs 
)f  other   ages,  thought  necessary  to  bring    with   him   on 
:ampaign.  il.  jx  70. 

It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  the  numbers  of  those  who 

•Dcrished  on  the  Persian  side  were  very  large,  though  much 

exaggerated  in  later  tradition.     On  the    Greek   side  the 

osses,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  were  ninety-one  Lacedae- 

nonians,  seventeen  Tegeans,  and  fifty-two  Athenians.     It 

s  evident  that  this  statement  refers  only  to  those  who  fell 

n  the  fighting  of  the  last  day  of  the  battle  ;  but,  even  so. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  there  is   a  considerable   under- 

rtatement.     It  is,   indeed,  the   case   that,  throughout   the 

listory  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  the  losses  of  Greek 

■-  irmies  in  victorious  combats  against  Orientals  are  singularly 

mall  ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  on  the  present  occasion, 

vhen  the  Persian  infantry  and  cavalry  fought  with  all  the 

v.onfidence  of  success,  that  the  large  mass  of  their  opponents, 

'  he  majority  of  whom  were  light-armed,  lost  but  ninety-one 

nen  in  a  somewhat  protracted  engagement ;  still  less  is  it 

credible  that  the  Athenian  loss  was  so  small  when  matched 

t,.gainst  an  enemy  armed  like  themselves. 

Of  the  Greeks  that  took  part  in  the  fight,  Herodotus 
onsiders  that  the  Lacedaemonians  distinguished  themselves 
nost,  and  after  them  the  Athenians  and  Tegeans. 

Any  one  who  realizes  the  difficulties  which  must  have 
iiaced  the  historian  of  the  fifth  century  when  seeking  to 
liscover  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  incidents  of  a  battle 
/hich  had  been  fought  years  before  he  began  even  to 
ollect  his  materials,  must  admire  the  success  which  Hero- 
otus  has  attained  in  his  description.  At  the  same  time, 
hat  description  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  is  so  manifest  in 
s  limitations,  that  a  careful  reader  can  distinguish  without 


m^ 
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difficulty  the  kind  of  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn 
There  is  hardly  any  trace  whatever  of  any  official  record 
lying  behind  it ;  it  does  not  even  seem  as  if  the  historian 
drew  his  information  with  regard  to  any  one  of  its  incidents 
from  any  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  design  of  those 
in  command.  The  account,  as  it  stands,  seems  to  be  mainly 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  evidence  furnished  by  some 
intelligent  observer  or  observers  present  at  the  fight  in 
some  subordinate  position.  This  fact  would  account  for 
the  entire  absence  of  any  mention  of  any  plan,  strategic 
or  tactical,  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  generals.  Two 
motives  continually  brought  forward  for  the  movements 
of  the  Greek  force  are  the  want  of  water  and  the  damage 
wrought  by  the  Persian  cavalry ;  and  these  are  the  very 
motives  which  would  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
a  Greek  soldier  to  whom  the  plans  governing  the  battk 
were  unknown.  It  is  fortunate  that  sufficient  details 
of  a  reliable  character  have  been  preserved  to  make 
it  possible  to  see  the  general  nature  of  the  design  enter- 
tained by  those  in  command  in  what  was  certainly  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  of  the  Hellenic  battles  of  the 
fifth  century.  But,  while  the  major  part  of  Herodotus' 
narrative  rests  on  the  basis  of  information  thus  supplied, 
there  are  undoubtedly  parts  of  it  which  are  drawn  from 
traditional  sources.  He  seems  to  have  interwoven  into 
the  main  story  incidents  drawn  both  from  Athenian  and 
from  Spartan,  or  possibly  Pan- Hellenic  traditions ;  fof 
instance,  the  tale  of  the  shifting  of  the  positions  of  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  in  the  Greek  line  of  battle, 
and  possibly  the  tale  of  Amompharetos,  together  with 
passages  here  and  there  which  show  a  bias  in  favour 
of  some  particular  element  in  the  Greek  army.  But, 
judged  even  by  modern  standard,  there  is  but  little  to 
find  fault  with  in  the  account,  in  so  far  as  its  fairness  is 
concerned.  The  only  section  of  it  which  shows  signs 
of  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  him- 
self, is  that  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  Greek  centre 
after  the  withdrawal  from  the  second  position.  In  that 
case  it  may  be  suspected  that  what  has  appeared  to  him 
the  reprehensible  and  selfish  policy  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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tates  in  the  previous  period  of  the  war,  has  coloured  his 
'iew  of  the  conduct  of  their  contingents  on  this  particular 
)Ccasion.  His  failure  to  appreciate  the  strategy  and  larger 
actics  is  in  accordance  with  what  is  found  elsewhere  in 
lis  history  ;  and  though  it  renders  his  narrative  difficult  to 
mravel,  it  makes  the  demonstrable  accuracy  of  the  tale 
vhich  he  does  tell  all  the  more  remarkable. 

A  battle  so  great  and  so  important  must  necessarily 
:xcite  the  imagination  of  any  student  of  history.  It  is 
lardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  much  of  the  environment 
)f  our  daily  life  at  the  present  day  owes  its  existence  to 
he  issue  of  that  struggle  in  the  hollow  beneath  the  temple 
)f  Eleusinian  Demeter.  Had  the  great  battle  turned  out 
lifferently,  as  it  so  very  nearly  did,  the  whole  history  of 
he  fifth  century  might  have  been  altered.  Surely  it  was 
•ne  of  the  strangest  battles  ever  fought ;  it  was  indeed  more 
»f  the  nature  of  a  campaign  within  an  extremely  circum- 
cribed  area.  The  operations  were  spread  over  a  period 
f  »f  certainly  not  less  than  three  weeks,  reckoning  from  the 
i.rrival  in  Bceotia  up  to  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Thebes  ; 
i.nd  it  is  possible  even  to  argue  from  Herodotus'  narrative 
hat  they  covered  a  period  of  four  weeks.  But  the  most 
emarkable  point  with  regard  to  them  is  not  perhaps 
heir  protracted  nature,  but  the  extraordinary  variations 
iif  success  and  failure  which  attended  the  operations  of 
ither  side.  It  was  eminently  a  battle  in  which  the  ulti- 
mate success  was  due,  not  to  the  excellence  of  the  dispo- 
itions  made  by  the  victor,  but  to  the  mistakes  made  by 
!  he  vanquished.  Theoretically  those  mistakes  were  hardly 
reater  than  those  which  the  victor  made :  practically  they 
r/ere  fatal. 

The  Greeks  arrived  in  Boeotia  and  took  up  their 
.aosition  with  a  general  intention  of  striking  at  the  Persian 
nd  his  base  of  operations  along  the  Dryoskephalae-Thebes 
oad.  Finding  this  blocked  by  the  Persian  position,  they 
^ere  probably  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  what  course  to 
•ursue  next.  Opinions  were,  doubtless,  divided  as  to  the 
ignificance  of  that  factor  of  unknown  but  suspected  value 
n  the  Persian  camp,  the  cavalry,  for,  owing  to  its  absence 
t  ^Marathon,  the  European  Greeks  had  had  no  opportunity 
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of  testing  its  effectiveness.  Mardonius  was  not  slow  ir 
providing  them  with  an  experiment.  In  his  desire  to  win 
what  would  have  been  a  striking  success  by  piercing  the 
Greek  centre,  and  seizing  the  pass  in  its  immediate  rear,  he 
made  the  mistake  of  using  his  cavalry  against  unbroken 
heavy  infantry  in  a  position  which  offered  exceedingly  re- 
stricted opportunities  for  such  an  attack,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  his  men  were  beaten  back  with  considerable  loss. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  the  Greek  commanders  mis- 
read the  results  of  that  experiment,  and  mistakenly  assumed 
that  what  had  occurred  on  the  low  ground  in  front  of  Erythrae 
gave  satisfactory  assurance  of  the  capacity  of  the  Greek 
army  to  face  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  the  plain.  It  did  not, 
apparently,  occur  to  them  that  it  was  one  thing  to  face  that 
cavalry  in  a  position  where  the  attack  could  only  be  on 
their  front,  and,  moreover,  on  but  a  small  extent  of  that 
front,  and  quite  another  thing  to  meet  it  on  the  open  plain, 
where  its  extreme  mobility,  compared  with  their  own  im- 
mobility, would  render  it  able  to  assail  front,  flank,  and 
rear  at  the  same  time. 

Their  immediate  object  of  attack  was  Thebes.  It  is 
little  short  of  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  people  such  as  the 
Greeks  reversed  without  cause  the  whole  system  on  which 
they  had  hitherto  conducted  the  war,  and  entered  Bceotia 
with  a  witless  lack  of  design. 

Their  plan  was  to  force  the  Persian  to  retire  from 
Northern  Greece,  and  from  Bceotia  first  of  all,  and  so  to 
get  rid  of  the  danger  which  manifestly  threatened  them, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  frontier  of  the  great  Empire 
within  their  own  borders.  If  the  enemy's  tenure  of  Thebes 
could  be  rendered  impossible,  he  must  retire  northward  ; 
and  against  Thebes  therefore  their  operations  were  directly 
aimed.  The  fatal  weakness  of  their  plan  was  their  lack 
of  cavalry  ;  but  it  was  the  very  form  of  weakness  whose 
significance,  from  their  lack  of  experience  in  that  arm,  they 
were  least  capable  of  gauging. 

In  spite  of  this,  their  design  in  moving  to  the  second 
position  might  have  been  effective,  had  they  been  able  to 
execute  it  before  the  Persians  received  information  of  what 
they  were  doing.     A  flank  attack  suddenly  delivered  by 
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the  whole  Greek  army  could  hardly  have  failed  to  lead  to 
decisive  results.  With  such  an  end  in  view,  they  moved 
along  the  side  of  Kithaeron,  and  then,  advancing  into  the 
plain,  deployed  the  army  in  that  depression  which  was 
hidden  from  the  Persian  camp  by  the  northern  ridges,* 
so  as  to  be  able  to  advance  in  battle  array  directly  upon 
the  Persian  right  flank.  But  on  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  Asopos  ridge,  they  found  that  their  movement  had 
been  discovered  by  the  enemy,  and  that  he  had  also  moved 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  flank  attack  and  a  surprise 
alike  impossible.  The  position  was,  for  the  time  being, 
stalemate  ;  and  remained  so  for  at  least  a  week,  neither  side 
venturing  on  a  direct  frontal  attack.  But  the  situation 
began  to  develop  rapidly  so  soon  as  Mardonius  launched 
his  cavalry  against  the  short  Greek  line  of  communication 
with  the  passes.  The  position  became  desperate  when  he 
began  to  use  his  horsemen  in  the  effective  way  in  which 
that  excellent  Asiatic  light  cavalry  could  be  used,  to  harass 
the  Greek  infantry  by  a  form  of  attack  which  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  meet  in  adequate  fashion. 

The  Greek  force  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  Asopos 
ridge.  Mardonius,  if  he  had  only  known  it,  had  won  the 
battle,  in  the  sense  that  he  had  rendered  impossible  all 
further  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  in  the 
plains  of  Boeotia.  He  was  too  eager  to  convert  the  defeat 
into  a  rout,  when,  on  seeing  that  the  Greeks  had  evacuated 
their  position  during  the  night,  he  launched  the  whole  of 
his  infantry  against  them.  The  mistake  was  fatal,  irreme- 
diable. The  rout  of  his  infantry  was  such  that  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  his  cavalry  could  restore  the  battle  ;  all  that 
it  could  do  was  to  cover  the  retreat  as  far  as  the  stockaded 
camp.  Marengo  is  perhaps  the  only  other  great  battle  in 
history  which  presents  so  startling  a  reversal  of  fortune. 
IPlataea  was  lost  and  won.  Truly  the  Persian  was  the  rock 
on  which  he  himself  made  shipwreck. 

With  the  capture  of  the  stockaded   camp   the    battle 

ended.     Two  Greek  contingents  arrived  on  the  scene  after 

the  fighting  was  over,  the  Mantineans  and  Eleians.     The 

incident  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  how  extraordinarily 

*  The  Asopos  ridge,  the  Long  ridge,  and  the  Plateau. 

2   L 
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difficult  it  was  to  instil  into  the  population  of  the 
Peloponnese  the  necessity  of  prompt  united  action  against 
the  common  foe.  Their  delay  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
due  to  cowardice,  but  to  an  absolute  failure  to  appreciate 
the  necessities  of  warfare  waged  beyond  their  own  borders, 
with  an  enemy  who  was  prepared  to  keep  the  field  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  Their  disappointment  in  not 
sharing  in  the  victory  was  no  doubt  genuine  enough, — the 
Mantineans  are  even  reported  to  have  offered  to  pursue 
the  retreating  army  of  Artabazos  as  far  as  Thessaly, — but 
it  is  significant  for  the  trustworthiness  of  Greek  official 
records  that  the  Eleians,  probably  owing  to  their  close  and 
friendly  relations  to  Sparta  at  this  time,  got  their  name 
engraved  on  the  official  lists  both  at  Olympia  and  at  Delphi 
of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle. 
ix.  77.  Many  tales  told  by  Herodotus  of  individual  exploits 
display  all  the  traces  of  the  embellishment  of  later  tradi- 
tion. One  of  them,  however,  is  notable.  It  may  be 
true,  or  it  may  be  an  invention,  for  an  ^ginetan  plays 
the  part  of  villain  in  the  plot ;  but  it  shows  in  any  case 
the  incorruptible  character  of  a  not  unimportant  side  of 
Greek  civilization.  An  ^ginetan  of  rank,  named  Lampon, 
is  represented  as  having  advised  Pausanias  to  requite  on 
the  dead  body  of  Mardonius  the  outrages  which  the 
barbarians  had  inflicted  on  the  corpse  of  Leonidas  after 
his  death  at  Thermopylae.  Pausanias'  striking  answer 
lays  down  the  law  that,  even  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  provocation,  Hellenic  civilization  should  never 
imitate  the  barbarism  of  the  foreigner.  It  was,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  very  vagueness  of  their  ideas  as  to  the  after- 
world,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  the  old  Homeric  view  that 
in  any  case  the  future  life  could  be  at  best  but  a  shadow 
of  the  present,  that  they  regarded  the  mortality  of  the 
body  with  most  touching  sympathy.  To  a  people  who 
lived,  enjoyed,  and  appreciated  every  moment  of  their 
vivid  life  amid  the  light  and  colour  of  the  East,  the  dead 
body,  whether  of  Greek  or  Barbarian,  was  the  material 
presentment  of  the  loss  of  all  they  valued  most. 

The  spoil  which  the  Greeks  collected  from  the  Persian 
camp  seemed  to  them  of  enormous  value ;  and  Pausanias 
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took  special  precautions  for  its  collection,  employing  the 
helots  alone  for  this  purpose.  If  Herodotus  is  to  be 
believed,  these  precautions  were  not  entirely  successful ; 
for  the  iEginetans  persuaded  the  helots  to  sell  them  many 
of  the  valuables  for  a  mere  nothing,  and  by  that  means 
acquired  considerable  wealth.  The  tale,  however,  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  after-history,  when  the  long-standing 
enmity  between  Athens  and  ^gina  reached  its  culminating 
point. 

A  tithe  of  the  plunder  was  dedicated  to  Delphi, 
offerings  being  also  made  at  Olympia  and  the  Isthmus, 
It  belongs  to  the  romance  of  history  that,  amid  the 
wholesale  and  irreparable  destruction  of  the  monuments 
of  the  great  ages  of  Greece,  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
memorials  of  the  battle  survives  at  the  present  day.  Near 
the  great  altar  at  Delphi  was  set  up  a  golden  tripod  upon 
a  lofty  stand  of  three  entwined  snakes,  on  which  was 
engraved  the  names  of  the  Greek  states  which  had  sent 
contingents  to  Plataea.  This  most  interesting  and  most 
important  monument  of  antiquity  still  in  part  remains. 
The  snake  pillar  was  removed  by  Constantine  to  Con- 
stantinople. Amid  all  the  vicissitudes  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  great  city  it  has  survived.  It  still  stands 
in  a  mutilated  form,  the  heads  of  the  snakes  having  been 
broken  off,  exposed,  alas  !  to  the  weather  in  front  of  the 
great  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet. 

The  burial  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  battle  was 
next  carried  out.  The  body  of  Mardonius  hac}  vanished — 
how,  no  one  could  say ;  but  Herodotus  thinks  that  some 
Greeks  had  been  paid  to  give  it  sepulture,  and  he  knows 
that  many  subsequently  claimed  and  received  money  from 
the  son  of  Mardonius  for  having  so  done.  The  Greek 
dead  were  placed  in  graves,  according  to  their  nationality, 
and  centuries  later  Pausanias  saw  those  graves  by  the  Pans.  i:^. 
side  of  the  Plataea-Megara  road,  just  before  it  entered  ^'  5- 
the  town  of  Plataea.  There  are  numerous  rock-hewn 
tombs  remaining  at  the  present  day  in  the  same  locality  ; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  cemetery  had  in  later  times 
been  established  on  the  ground  in  which  the  heroes  of 
the  battle  were  buried.     Among  the  Spartan   dead  was 


we 
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Amompharetos,  whose  obstinacy  had  been  so  largely- 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  victory.  Some  of  the 
Greeks,  says  Herodotus,  who  had  no  dead  to  bury,  owing 
to  the  inglorious  part  they  had  played,  raised  tombs  there 
*'  for  the  sake  of  posterity."  The  unfortunate  ^ginetans, 
of  whom  the  historian  in  this  part  of  his  history  has  no  good 
word  to  say,  are  reported  to  have  caused  such  a  tomb  to 
be  raised  at  Plataea  ten  years  after  the  event.* 

The  Greeks  spent  ten  days  over  the  distribution  of  the 
spoil  and  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  Before  leaving  Boeotia 
they  determined  to  settle  the  long  account  standing  against 
the  Thebans  and  the  Boeotians  generally.  They  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  the  bitter  feeling  which  the  policy  of  that 
people  had  aroused  in  their  breasts.  The  treason  of 
Boeotia  to  the  national  cause  had  indeed  been  beyond 
forgiveness.  From  the  very  outset  its  attitude  had  been 
doubtful  and  suspicious,  even  before  the  time  when  the 
desertion  of  Thermopylae  afforded  it  some  excuse  for 
an  unpatriotic  policy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any 
certain  idea  of  the  motives  which  prompted  the  Boeotians 
to  medize  at  all  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  medize  so 
energetically  in  the  end.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
from  the  very  beginning  the  oligarchs  in  the  various  cities, 
adopting  the  policy  of  the  feudal  lords  in  Thessaly,  thought 
that  they  could  best  secure  the  permanence  of  their  own 
selfish  interests  by  submission  to  Persia  ;  and  that  subse- 
quently the  determination  of  the  other  Greeks  to  make 
no  attempt  to  defend  the  land  north  of  Geraneia  caused 
the  mass  of  the  population  to  side  with  a  policy  which 
afforded  them  some  possibility  of  saving  their  rich  lands 
from  wholesale  ruin.  The  decision  once  taken,  they  dis- 
played at  least  the  merit  of  thoroughness.  Their  medism 
was  by  no  means  passive.  They  had  staked  all  on  the 
Persian  success,  and  could  expect  far  less  mercy  from  the 

*  The  treatment  meted  out  to  the  ^ginetans  in  the  narrative  of 
Plataea,  as  contrasted  with  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  their 
conduct  at  Salamis,  points  to  the  very  various  character  of  the  sources 
from  which  he  drew  his  history.  This  part  of  the  Platasan  narrative 
is  undoubtedly  drawn  from  a  tradition  highly  coloured  by  the  relations 
which  existed  between  Athens  and  i^.gina  twenty  years  after  Plataea 
was  fought. 
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Greek  patriots  than,  as  a  fact,  they  actually  received.  That 
being  so,  they  remained  faithful  to  their  new  allies  after 
Salamis,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  revolt  during  that 
winter  of  480-479,  while  Mardonius  was  far  away  north  in 
Thessaly.  It  may  be  that  they  were  acquainted  with  that 
alternative  Hesign  of  conquest  whose  conjectured  existence 
can  alone  account  for  the  strategy  of  Greek  and  Persian 
alike  previous  to  the  battle  of  Platsea.  They  had  so 
thoroughly  identified  themselves  with  the  invaders,  that 
the  success  of  the  Greek  in  the  war  might  be  expected 
■^prove  far  more  dangerous  to  them  than  that  of  the 
^Irsian.  Moreover,  public  opinion  in  Boeotia  was  that  of 
the  few  rather  than  that  of  the  many  ;  and  the  few  evidently 
conceived  that  their  interests  in  the  present  and  future  alike 
were  intimately  bound  up  in  the  success  of  Persia,  whose 
Government  had  shown  in  its  treatment  of  the  lonians  that 
it  was  sufficiently  civilized  to  appreciate  the  advisability  of 
ruling  Greeks  by  means  of  Greeks. 

The  patriots  seem  to  have  recognized  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  treason  of  Boeotia  rested  not  so  much  with 
the  whole  population  as  with  its  leaders  ;  for  they  aimed 
not  at  a  wide  measure  of  revenge,  but  at  the  punishment  H.  ix.  86. 
of  those  prominent  men  who  had  led  the  people  astray. 
They  marched  on  Thebes,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  medizing  party,  and  especially  of  the  prime  instigators, 
Timegenides  and  Attaginos.  The  town  was  blockaded, 
but  still  the  Thebans  refused  to  give  up  the  men  ;  so  the 
wall  was  attacked  and  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
laid  waste.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  siege  Timegenides 
proposed  that,  in  order  to  save  the  country,  the  assailants, 
if  they  wanted  money,  should  be  bought  off ;  or,  if  they 
persisted  in  their  demand  for  the  surrender  of  himself  and 
his  fellow  culprits,  they  should  give  themselves  up,  and 
take  their  chance  of  a  trial.  His  hope  was,  evidently,  that 
bribery  would  do  its  work.  The  Thebans  gave  up  all 
save  Attaginos,  who  escaped.  It  is  a  strange  commentary 
on  Greek  character  that  Pausanias  did  not  entrust  the 
prisoners  to  the  judgment  of  a  pan-Hellenic  court,  fearing, 
as  Herodotus  plainly  hints,  that  bribery  might  secure  their 
acquittal,  but  took  them  away  to  Corinth,  where  he  had 
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them  executed.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  still  stranger  commentary 
on  Greek  character  that  a  Greek  historian  should  have 
dared  to  insert  such  a  suspicion  into  an  account  of  what 
was  in  many  respects  the  crowning  incident  in  the  national 
history. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  defeated  Persians  Herodotus  says 
nothing.  They  probably  streamed  back  to  Asia  in  a 
H.  ix.  89.  miserable  and  ever  diminishing-  train.  Even  Artabazos, 
who  made  good  his  escape,  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal 
from  the  Thessalians  what  had  happened  in  Boeotia,  and 
himself  suffered  severe  losses  in  a  retreat  which  must  have 
been  a  counterpart  on  a  smaller  scale  of  that  of  Xerxes 
the  year  before.  He  did  not  venture  along  the  coast 
route,  but  took  an  inland  course,  and  finally  reached  Asia 
across  the  Bosphorus  by  way  of  Byzantion. 


Appendix  Note  i. — The  Account  of  the  Battle  given 
by  Diodorus. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  say  from  what  authorities 
other  than  Herodotus  Diodorus  drew  his  account  of  the 
battle.  We  have  had  reason  to  see  that,  despite  his  care- 
lessness as  to  chronological  details,  he  sometimes  displays 
the  merit  of  having  followed  valuable  authorities  whose 
original  work  is  not  now  extant.  This  is  noticeably  the 
case  in  his  account  of  Salamis.  His  narrative  of  Plataea 
seems  to  rest  mainly  on  the  history  of  Herodotus,  together 
with  elaborations  either  of  his  own  or  taken  from  his  main 
authority,  Ephoros.  One  great  omission,  and  his  looseness 
in  the  treatment  of  his  facts,  make  it  impossible  to  accept 
his  evidence,  where  it  differs  from  Herodotus*  version,  as 
being  of  historical  importance.  I  do  not  therefore  propose 
to  do  more  than  tabulate  the  main  points  of  resemblance 
and  difference  in  the  two  accounts. 

(i)  He,  like  Herodotus,  says  that  the  first  position  of 
the  Greeks  was  near  Erythrae  (D.  xi.  29). 

(2)  He  represents  the  Persian  force  as  having  been  at 
Thebes  when  the  news  of  the  Greek  advance  into  Boeotia 
reached  Mardonius.  Herodotus  does  not  say  this ;  but 
he  does,  of  course^  give  an  account  of  a  banquet  at  Thebes 
somewhere  about  this  time,  at  which  the  principal  Persians 
were  present  (D.  xi.  30). 

(3)  His    account    of   the    first    cavalry   attack    of   the 
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Persians  differs  from  that  of  Herodotus  in  certain  details. 
He  seems  to  represent  the  Athenians  as  having  been  the 
first  to  be  attacked  ;  but  he  also  represents  them  as  subse- 
c[uently  extricating  the  Megareans  from  their  dangerous 
position. 

(4)  He  mentions,  more  emphatically  perhaps  than 
Herodotus,  the  feeling  of  elation  and  confidence  among 
the  Greeks  at  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  horse  and  the 
death  of  Masistios,  whom,  however,  he  does  not  name. 

(5)  He  mentions  the  movement  to  the  second  position, 
his  description  of  which  corresponds  very  well  with  what 
I  think  must,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus,  have 
been  the  locality  of  the  second  phase  of  that  position. 

(6)  The  rest  of  his   narrative  appears  to  be  a  version 
Herodotus'  account  of  the  last  great  fight  which  took 

place  in  the  course  of  the  movement  to  the  "Island." 
Consequently  there  is  a  large  gap  in  his  narrative  (D.  xi. 

i),  31). 
Generally  speaking,  he  represents  the  Greeks  as  having 
ken  the  offensive  in  a  more  emphatic  way  than  we  should 
[ppose   did  we  take  the  account   of   Herodotus  without 
ading  between  the  lines  of  it. 


Ippendix  Note  2. — The  Account  of  the  Battle  given  in 
Plutarch's   "  A  ristides. " 


The  account  of  the  operations  of  the  army  as  a  whole, 
so  far  as  it  is  given,  follows  closely  the  account  of  the 
same  events  given  by  Herodotus,  and  is,  apparently,  largely 
taken  from  his  narrative.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
all  that  Herodotus  says  relating  to  the  "  Island  "  is  omitted, 

ind  a  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
lent  with  regard  to  the  part  which  the  Greek  centre 
layed  on  the  decisive  day  of  the  struggle.  The  reasons 
iven  for  this  doubt  would,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that 
Plutarch  had  not  fully  estimated  the  significance  of  this 
part  of  Herodotus'  story.  That  Plutarch  did  not  rely 
wholly  on  Herodotus  in  writing  the  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  is  shown  by  his  reference  to  Kleidemos 
for  an  unimportant  and  not  very  probable  detail  (Plut. 
Arist.  19).     Still,  his  narrative,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 

Ients   mentioned   by    Herodotus,    coincides   very   closely 
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Appendix  Note  3. — Note  on  Platcea. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Archceology,  1890,  p.  460, 
Mr.  Irving  Hunt,  who  spent  some  time  at  Plataea  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeology- 
engaged  in  superintending  excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
ruins  of  the  town,  has  written  an  account  of  the  battlefield. 
A  slight  map  of  the  field  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume  ; 
it  is,  however,  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  does  not  mark 
any  natural  features  at  all  save  the  streams. 

Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  accept  most  of  the  identifications 
previously  made  by  Leake  ;  and  as  these  have  been  already 
discussed,  there  is  no  reason  to  refer  to  them  again  here. 
The  point,  however,  in  his  paper  with  which  I  wish  to 
deal  at  length  is  his  determination  of  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Eleusinian  Demeter. 

He  places  it  "on  high  ground  south-east  of  Plataea, 
where  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  Byzantine  church,  six 
minutes'  walk  east  of  the  spring  of  Vergutiani."  Over  the 
ground  to  which  Mr.  Hunt  refers,  six  minutes'  walk  could 
be  at  most  five  or  six  hundred  yards.  He  says  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  trophy  erected  by  the  Greeks  was  near 
the  temple  of  Eleusinian  Demeter.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
the  case.  He  then  quotes  Pausanias  (ix.  2,  6),  who  states 
that  this  trophy  was  fifteen  stades  from  Plataea,  airwripb) 
rrjg  iroXewg,  the  comparative  of  distance  being  used,  as 
elsewhere  in  Pausanias,  in  a  positive  sense.  Mr.  Hunt 
says  that  the  vaog  of  which  he  speaks  is  at  that  distance 
from  the  ruins  of  the  city. 

The  Vergutiani  spring  is  about  2100  yards  from  Plataea, 
therefore  this  vaog  is  about  thirteen  stades  from  the  city,  a 
discrepancy  of  distance  which  does  not  render  the  position 
impossible. 

But  when  we  come  to  compare  the  situation  of  this 
vaog  with  the  details  in  Herodotus,  which  enable  us  to  fix 
approximately  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Eleusinian 
Demeter,  some  very  serious  difficulties  arise. 

(i)  Pausanias  had  only  moved  ten  stades  from  the 
second  position  when  he  waited  for  Amompharetos  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple.  This  site  is  4000  yards,  i.e. 
twenty  stades,  from  what  is  clearly  defined  as  the  second 
position. 

(2)  This  vaog  is  on  the  rocky  virMph].  Also,  from 
Herodotus'  account,  the  temple  of  Eleusinian  Demeter 
must   have   been    between    the  Spartans  and  the  Persian 
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camp.  If  this,  then,  coincides  with  its  site,  the  Spartans, 
who  must  have  been  south  of  it,  were  on  ground  on  which 
cavalry  could  not  act,  and  Herodotus'  account  of  the 
cavalry  attack  becomes  incomprehensible. 

(3)  A  battle  in  this  position  must  have  been  within 
sight  of  the  Greek  centre  at  the  Heraeon.  Herodotus'  views 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Greek  centre  are  not  such  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  he  would  have  implied  that  the 
battle  took  place  out  of  sight  of  them  when  in  that  position, 
unless  such  had  actually  been  the  case. 

(4)  The  topographical  detail  of  Plutarch,  to  which  Mr. 
^unt  refers,  is  manifestly  unreliable,  as  has  been  shown  in 

previous  note. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

MYKALE  AND  SESTOS. 

The  complete  change  from  their  former  strategy  on  land 
which  the  Greeks  had  shown  by  their  advance  into  Boeotia 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  contemporaneous  exploits  of 
the  fleet.  Herodotus  has  already  described,  not  without 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  that  dread  of  the  unknown  which 
kept  the  Greeks  in  the  Western  ^Egean,  and  prevented 
them  from  carrying  the  war  to  the  Asian  coast.  But  at 
some  period,  presumably  in  the  late  summer  of  this  year 
479,  all  this  fear  was  suddenly  dispelled,  and  in  consequence 
of  certain  information  given  by  some  Samian  refugees,  and 
of  an  appeal  made  by  them,  it  was  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  waters.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  by  no  means  the  sole  definite  information  which 
reached  the  ears  of  the  European  Greeks  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Ionian  coast.  Throughout  the 
whole  summer,  in  fact  ever  since  Salamis,  more  or  less 
authenticated  reports  must  have  come  to  them  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation  in  those  parts,  which  finally 
confirmed  them  in  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for 
offensive  action.  But  the  message  from  Samos  was  very 
definite,  and  brought  the  news  for  which  the  Greeks  had  long 
been  waiting,  that  the  lonians,  if  supported  by  the  presence 
of  a  fleet  upon  this  Asiatic  coast,  would  revolt.  The  appeal, 
moreover,  was  couched  in  a  form  which  stirred  the  very 
depths  of  that  peculiar  national  spirit  which  abhorred  the 
idea  of  the  Hellene  being  any  man's  subject.  Hegesistratos 
the  Samian  called  upon  them,  "by  the  gods  they  all  wor- 
shipped, to  save  Greeks  from  slavery  and  drive  away  the 
barbarian."     This  Hellenic  spirit  was,  and  is,  a  very  noble 
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thing,  noblest  perhaps  in  a  peculiar  limitation  to  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  history.  It  ever  prompted 
those  inspired  with  it  to  trade-venture  all  the  civilized  world 
over, — to  colonization  which  necessitated  indeed  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  territory  of  others,  but  which  never  in  any 
single  instance  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  dominion  over 
the  lands  or  persons  of  others  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
requisite  for  the  new  plantation.  More  than  this  it  did  not 
demand.  It  knew  not  land-hunger.  All  that  it  postulated 
was  that  the  Greek  should  be  free  to  settle  where  he  liked, 
in  the  form  he  liked,  and  with  that  political  freedom  which 
meant  so  much  to  him.  And  so  it  is  even  now.  A  race, 
largely  alien  in  blood,  has  imbibed  the  very  spirit  of 
the  land,  and  amid  the  struggles  of  the  last  century 
has  demanded  with  persistence  the  rights  of  freedom  for 
all  who  bear  the  name  of  Greek,  but  has  never  in  any 
Hingle  instance  sought  to  extend  its  dominions  over  peoples 
^Wio  cannot  claim  the  Hellenic  name.  It  was  perhaps  the 
^Bry  exclusiveness  of  the  spirit  which  gave  it  that  pent-up 
strength  which  enabled  it,  under  the  aegis  of  the  bastard 
Hellenism  of  Macedonia,  to  establish  in  a  few  short  years 
an  influence  destined  to  last  for  centuries  over  a  wide  area 
of  civilization  peculiarly  alien  to  its  own. 

It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  fifth 

century  that,  neither  at  this  particular  time  nor  later,  is 

there  any  national  idea  of  action  in  Asia  aiming  at  the 

expulsion  of  the  Persian  from  regions  wherein  the  Greek 

had  not  settled.     Even  throughout  the  history  of  Greek 

l^^tion  in  the  whole  region  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  fifth 

l^fcntury  only  two  apparent  violations  of  the  spirit  are  to  be 

l^pet  with, — the  Athenian  expedition   to    Egypt,   and   the 

aspirations  with  regard   to    Carthage  which   Aristophanes 

attributes  to  the  Athenian   populace  at  the  time   of  the 

Peloponnesian  War.    And  even  these  exceptions  are  rather 

apparent  than  real,  aiming,  as  they  evidently  did,  not  at  the 

acquisition  of  dominion  over  others,  but  at  an  assault  on 

the  jealous  "  protectionist "  policy  of  the  Phoenician  trader. 

The  summons  from  Samos  was  therefore  one  which  was 

calculated  to  stir  the  inmost  nature  of  those  to  whom  it 

was  addressed  ;  and  sentiment,  combined  with  opportunity. 
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induced  the  European  Greeks  to  venture  that  from  which 
they  had  shrunk  but  a  few  months  before. 

Apart  from  this,  it  is  quite  plain  that  those  who  directed 
the  great  operations  had  determined  late  in  the  summer  of 
479  to  adopt  the  offensive  by  sea  as  well  as  land,  should 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  so  doing  present  itself;  and  it 
is  a  fact  of  extreme  significance  for  the  study  of  military 
history  in  the  historians  of  the  fifth  century  that  no  mention 
of  such  a  design  is  found  in  Herodotus.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  he  was  seldom,  if  ever,  able  to  acquire  information  as 
to  the  plans  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  war  were 
carried  on. 

One  of  the  assertions  of  the  Samian  Hegesistratos  is 
striking  from  its  lack  of  correspondence  with  the  general 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Greek  and  Persian  ships  of  this  time.  He  says  that  the 
Persians  "  are  bad  sailors,  and  not  capable  of  meeting  the 
Greeks  in  battle."  In  point  of  sailing  qualities  the  refer- 
ence can  only  be  to  the  non-Phoenician  portion  of  the 
Persian  fleet.  The  Phoenician  vessels  of  this  time  were 
handier  and,  probably,  better  handled  than  the  Greek  ;  and 
some  of  the  improvements  made  a  few  years  later  by 
Kimon  in  Greek  naval  architecture  were  undoubtedly 
suggested  to  his  experience  by  certain  points  of  superiority 
in  the  vessels  produced  by  the  skilled  shipwrights  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon. 

Hegesistratos  was,  of  course,  the  advocate  of  interven- 
tion. Leutychides,  the  Spartan  commander  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  is  represented  as  having  been  persuaded  by  his 
advocacy,  and  to  have  accepted  his  offer  to  accompany 
the  fleet  with  the  other  members  of  the  deputation,  in 
the  guise  of  hostages  for  the  truth  of  their  assertion.  But 
much  must  have  taken  place  before  this  time  to  render 
such  a  decision  on  the  part  of  a  Spartan  commander 
possible. 

'  The  fleet  made  straight  from  Delos  to  Samos,  along 
the  line  of  islands.  They  arrived  first  at  a  place  in 
Samos  called  Kalamoi,  whose  position  is  not  now  known, 
but  which,  judging  from  the  story  of  what  took  place  im- 
mediately afterwards,  was  probably  on  the  east   coast  of 
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the  island.     The  Persian  fleet  had  been  stationed  at  the  H.  viii. 
town    of   Samos    ever   since    the    beginning    of  the  year,  '^o- 
but  now,  on  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  it  passed  across 
the    channel    to    the    mainland.      For    some    inscrutable 
reason, — possibly  because  they  could   not   keep  it  in   the 
JEgea.n  against   its   will, — the    Phoenician   contingent   had 
been  allowed  to  sail  away.     The  number  of  ships  in  the  h.  viii. 
fleet    originally  stationed   here   had   been   three   hundred,  ^3o- 
but  though  still  formidable  in  quantity,  it  must  have  been 
inferior  in  quality.     The  Phoenicians  had  gone ;   and  the 
lonians  would  have  been   dangerous  allies  were  a  Greek 
fleet  on  the  east  side  of  the  ^gean.     The  Persians  there- 
fore   wished    to    decline    an    engagement,    and    retired    to 
Mykale,   where   a   large   land   army,   under  the  command 
of  Tigranes,  placed  there  by  Xerxes'  orders,  was  watch- 
ing the  Ionian  towns.     They  intended  to  place  the  fleet 
under  the  protection  of  this  force,   drawing  up  the  ships 
on  shore,  and  running  a  stockade  around  them.     This  plan  strabo, 
was  carried  out.     Landing  at  the  mouth  of  a  brook  named  ^36. 
Guison,   which    was    on    the    south   side   of   Mykale,    the  puny,  v. 
Persians   took   up   their   station   at   a   place   whose   name  *'3>  etc. 
Skolopoeis  suggests  that  it  was  derived  from  the  stockade 
constructed  on  this  occasion.     Herodotus  further  adds  that 
there  was  a  temple  of  Eleusinian  Demeter  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The    stockade    constructed   was   apparently    of   a   for- 
midable character,  made  of  wood  and  stone.     Herodotus 
says  of  it  that  it  was  prepared  alike  in  view  of  a  siege 
and  of  a  victory,  referring  doubtless  to  some  feature  in  its  h.  ix.  97 
design  which  cannot  now  be  conjectured. 

The    retirement    of   the    Persian    fleet    to   this   strong 

position,   and   its   practical   conversion   into   a   land   force, 

I ;  placed  the  Greeks  at  Samos  in  a  situation  of  considerable 

difficulty.     They  were,  as  might  be  expected,  prepared  to 

)  contest  the  supremacy  of  the  enemy  by  sea  rather  than  by 

t  land  ;  and  Leutychides  may  well  have  hesitated  to  employ 

the  force  he  had  with  him  for  an  attack  in  which  the  fleet, 

as  fleet,   could    play   little   if   any   part.      It  was   debated 

whether,  under  the  circumstances,  they  should  sail  to  the 

Hellespont  or  return  to  Greece.     It  was  finally  decided  to 
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take  the  bold  course  and  to  assail  the  enemy  at  Mykale, 
though  everything  about  the  fleet  was  made  ready  in  case, 
after  all,  the  Persians  should  risk  a  sea-fight. 

On  their  reaching  Mykale  the  enemy  showed  no  sign 
whatever  of  a  disposition  to  put  out  and  meet  them. 
Seeing  this,  Leutychides  in  his  own  ship  sailed  close  tn 
shore,  and  sought  by  means  of  a  herald  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  the  lonians  in  the  enemy's  army,  and  to 
persuade  them  to  desert  the  Persians  during  the  coming 
engagement,  a  policy  in  which,  as  Herodotus  remarks,  he 
imitated  that  of  Themistocles  at  Artemisium.  No  im- 
mediate effect  resulting  from  this  appeal,  Leutychides  dis- 
embarked his  troops  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  presumably,  therefore,  at  some  distance  from 
their  camp.  But  whether  owing  to  Leutychides'  action,  or 
H.  ix.  99.:  to  the  distrust  of  the  lonians  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  must  inevitably  have  aroused  among  the  Persians, 
measures  were  taken  to  render  them  as  innocuous  as  the 
situation  permitted.  The  Samian  contingent  was  forthwith 
disarmed.  The  people  of  that  island  had  tendered  them- 
selves peculiarly  open  to  suspicion  by  ransoming  and 
forwarding  home  five  hundred  Athenian  prisoners  which 
the  Persians  had  picked  up  in  Attica  at  the  time  of  Xerxes' 
invasion.  The  Milesians  also  were  despatched  from  the 
camp  on  the  pretext  of  acting  as  guards  of  the  passes  over 
the  peaks  of  Mykale,  but  really,  so  Herodotus  says,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  keeping  them  within  the 
actual  fortifications. 

The  Greeks  now  advanced  to  the  attack.  In  reference 
to  this  advance  Herodotus  mentions  a  curious  tale.  He 
says  that  a  report  ran  through  the  army  at  this  moment  to 
the  effect  that  the  Greeks  were  victorious  over  Mardonius  in 
Boeotia.  Naturally  enough,  he  ascribes  this  strange  rumour 
to  supernatural  influence,  since,  according  to  his  narrative, 
the  two  battles  occurred  on  the  same  day.  It  is  not  perhaps 
impious  to  suggest  that  if,  as  he  positively  asserts,  the 
battle  at  Mykale  was  fought  on  the  same  day  as  the  final 
engagement  at  Platsea,  the  report  which  reached  the  Greek 
army  in  Asia  related  to  the  success  attained  in  the  first 
position  at  Plataea  some  weeks  before  this  time,  but  was 
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referred  by  later  tradition  to  the  final  defeat  of  Mardonius' 
army.  However  the  report  arose,  it  greatly  cheered  the 
Greeks.  Herodotus,  in  speaking  of  their  exultation, 
mentions  incidentally  two  noticeable  facts  with  regard  to 
their  feelings  at  this  time.  He  says  that  their  fear  had 
been  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  success  of  the  Greeks 
against  Mardonius.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  fleet 
when  at  Delos  must  have  heard  of  Mardonius'  retirement 
from  Attica,  and  had  also,  it  would  seem,  heard  of  the 
march  of  the  home  army  into  Boeotia,  their  fear  strongly 
supports  the  conjecture  that  they  knew  that  the  object  of 
that  army  was  not  to  merely  guard  tlrc  passes  of  Kithaeron, 
but  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  Persian.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that,  after  Mardonius'  retirement,  they  should 
have  felt  apprehensions  of  this  nature  about  the  army,  had 
its  object  been  merely  the  defence  of  the  Kithaeron  range, 
since  the  enemy  had  plainly  shown  by  his  retreat  from 
Athens  that  his  main  desire  was  to  be  north  of  that  range, 
and  that  he  would  have  but  little  motive  for  throw- 
ing his  men  against  mere  defenders  of  passes  which  he 
had  shown  that  he  did  not  want  to  use.  Furthermore, 
the  possible  intentions  of  Mardonius  in  making  Thebes 
his  headquarters  may  have  alarmed  the  Greeks  by  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  a  policy,  not  indeed  so  terrible  as  that 
wherewith  the  expedition  was  originally  undertaken,  but 
constituting,  all  the  same,  a  most  serious  danger  to  all  the 
states  of  Southern  Greece. 

Relieved  of  this  fear,  they  went  into  battle  with  a  good 
heart,  feeling,  says  Herodotus,  "that  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Islands  would  be  the  prize  of  victory."  Not  a  word 
of  the  Ionian  towns  on  the  mainland.  The  Persian  position 
was  indeed  too  strong  in  respect  to  these. 

The  march  was  evidently  parallel  with  the  shore,  along  H.  ix.  102. 
jit  and  the  level  ground  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  also 
along  the  hillside,  cut  up,  as  the  hillsides  of  that  land 
always  are,  by  numerous  water-courses.  The  result  was 
that  the  Athenians  and  those  with  them,  advancing  along 
the  unimpeded  level,  came  into  contact  with  the  enemy 
oefore  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  advancing  along  the 
slope  of  the  mountain.     If  Herodotus*  description  is  strictly  H.  ix.  102. 
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worded,  the   Lacedaemonians  were  engaged  in  some  kind 
of  a  turning  movement. 

The  Athenians  were  therefore  probably  guilty  of  a 
tactical  error  in  beginning  the  attack  before  the  movement 
was  complete. 

The  Persians  adopted  the  same  form  of  defence  as  in  the 
last  fight  at  Plataea,  using  their  shields  as  a  breastwork ; 
and  for  some  time  the  battle  was  fought  without  advantage 
to  either  side,  until  the  Athenians  and  those  with  them, 
eager  to  win  the  victory  before  the  Lacedaemonians  came 
up,  broke  through  this  barrier  and  fell  in  a  mass  upon  the 
Persians,  who,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  retreated  within 
their  fortifications.  The  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Sikyonians, 
and  Troezenians,  however,  followed  close  on  their  heels, 
and  seem  to  have  reached  the  breastwork  with  the  fugitives, 
so  that  it  was  captured  without  difficulty.  Except  the 
native  Persian  contingent,  the  enemy  now  took  to  flight ; 
the  former,  however,  resisted  in  scattered  groups  with  all 
the  bravery  of  a  great  reputation, — the  Old  Guard  of  this 
Asiatic  Waterloo.  In  this  combat  two  out  of  the  four 
Persian  generals  fell.  The  Lacedaemonians  came  up  while 
it  was  in  progress,  and  their  arrival  put  the  coping  stone 
on  the  enemy's  discomfiture.  But  the  assailants,  and 
especially  the  Sikyonians,  paid  dearly  for  their  victory,  so 
Herodotus  says  ;  and  Greek  historians  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  exaggerating  Greek  losses  in  battles  with  barbarians. 
Meanwhile  the  disarmed  Samians  did  what  they  could 
to  help  the  Greeks,  and,  following  their  lead,  the  other 
lonians  attacked  the  Persians  in  the  camp.  The  Milesians, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  peaks  of  Mykale,  now  played 
the  part  which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  might  be 
expected  to  play.  So  far  from  acting  as  guides  to  safety, 
they  led  the  routed  fugitives  into  the  very  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  and  themselves  took  part  with  zeal  in  the  slaughter 
which  ensued.  At  last  Miletus  had  the  opportunity  of  aveng- 
ing its  destruction  at  the  end  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  bitterness  of  the  last  fourteen  years  found  ample 
expression  and  ample  satisfaction  on  this  day  of  revenge. 

n.  ix.  104,        "  Thus,"  says  Herodotus,  "  Ionia  revolted  a  second  time 

«'  P^-       fj.Qj^  ^^  Persians." 
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He  makes  no  comment  upon  the  fact.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  do  so.  He  had  regarded  the  first 
revolt  as  a  conspicuous  blunder,  probably  because  he  looked 
upon  it  as  premature.  Even  now  he  sings  no  paean  of 
emancipation.  Maybe  the  Halikarnassian  believed  that, 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  success  of  the  year,  the  permanent 
freedom  of  the  Ionian  towns  could  never  be  secured  so 
long  as  Persia  retained  its  hold  on  West  Asia.  He  wrote 
with  well-nigh  a  century  of  experience  behind  him  ;  he 
died  a  century  before  there  arose  a  power  upon  the  ^gean 
whose  unity  of  strength  made  it  fit  to  cope  with  the  dead 
weight  of  the  Persian  power  in  Asia. 

The  Athenians  were  credited  by  popular  tradition  with 
having  played  the  greatest  part  in  the  battle  ;  but  it  may 
be  suspected  that  had  Leutychides'  version  of  the  fighting 
survived,  it  might  have  contained  some  criticism  of  the 
error  of  a  premature  attack,  to  which  the  escape  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Persian  army  was  probably  due. 

After  destroying  the  enemy's  camp  and  fleet  the  Greeks 

igMdidrew  to  Samos  with  such  booty  as  they  had  captured. 

I^f  The  action  of  the  lonians  at  Mykale  had  raised  the  H.  ix.  106. 
whole  question  of  the  future  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  There 
was  a  large  section  in  the  fleet  who  saw, — what  the  sequel 
proved  to  be  correct, — that  the  European  Greeks  were  not 
in  a  position  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  continental  Ionia 
against  the  Persians  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time.  That 
would  have  meant  the  maintenance  of  a  large  garrison 
within  the  various  towns,  such  as  the  highly  composite 
Greek  alliance  could  not  regard  as  within  the  realm  of 
practical  politics.  It  was  consequently  proposed  to  tranship 
the  lonians  en  mcisse  to  the  European  shore,  and  to  leave 
Ionia  to  the  Persian.  The  strategic  position  of  the  Ionian 
cities  was  indeed  fatally  weak. 

But,  after  all,  it  would  hardly  be  the  strategical  question 
that  presented  itself  to  the  Greeks  gathered  at  Samos. 
What  they  did  know  was  that  these  Ionian  cities  had  failed 
to  resist  conquest  by  Lydia  and  Persia,  and  had  failed  in 
Dne  tremendous  eflbrt  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke  ;  and 
;hat  one  of  the  conspicuous  causes  of  failure  had  been  the 
difficulty  of  sustained  united  action.     Of  the  commercial 

2   M 
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advantages  and  their  causes,  they  were  probably  as  wel 
aware  as  the  best  instructed  modern  student  with  the  bes" 
maps  at  his  disposal. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  this  balance  of  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage which  led  to  the  division  of  opinion  in  the 
council  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  in  favour  of  planting  the  lonians  on  the  lands 
of  the  medized  Greeks  at  home.  To  this  proposal  the 
Athenians  offered  an  uncompromising  resistance,  anc 
claimed  that  they  alone  had  the  right  to  decide  the  matter 
since  the  lonians  were  colonists  of  their  own.  The  claiir 
was  a  shadowy  one ;  but  the  resistance  was  successful.  Ii 
is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  who  were 
H.  ix.  io6.  in  the  first  instance  received  into  the  alliance  were  Samians 
Chians,  Lesbians,  and  the  other  islanders,  but  none  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  mainland.  Thus  were  sowr 
the  seeds  of  that  famous  Delian  League  which  was  destinec 
in  the  near  future  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  histor} 
of  the  fifth  century. 

Throughout  Greek  history  the  Hellespontine  region  ii 
the  link  between  Europe  and  Asia.  To  it  the  Orienta 
seeking  to  win  empire  in  Europe  ever  turned,  while  the 
European,  whether  on  the  defensive  or  the  offensive  againsi 
the  power  of  the  East,  was  at  all  times  anxious  to  secure 
its  possession.  And  thither  now  the  fleet  from  Samoj 
sailed,  under  the  impression,  says  Herodotus,  that  it  woulc 
find  the  bridge  in  existence.  If  such  an  impression  did 
actually  exist  with  the  Greeks  at  this  time,  the  fact  bean 
strong  evidence  to  the  silence  and  desertion  which  in  these 
years  brooded  over  that  highway  of  the  nations — the  ^gean, 
H.  ix.  The  fleet  was  delayed  on  the  voyage  by  adverse  winds 
"4-  and  was  obliged  to  anchor  for  a  time  at  Lektos.     Thence 

it  sailed  to  Abydos,  where  the  Greeks  discovered  for  the 
first  time  that  the  bridge  was  no  longer  in  existence. 

Hitherto  Leutychides  and  the  Spartans  with  him  hac 
shown  in  this  expedition  an  enterprise  peculiarly  foreigr 
to  them  ;  but  now  once  more  a  fatal  national  characteristic 
began  to  reassert  itself  Whether  because  of  that  homesick 
conservatism  of  the  race  which  made  it  averse  to  venture.^ 
far  beyond  its  borders,  and  anxious  when  engaged  in  then: 
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to  get  quit  of  the  matter  in  hand  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity,  or  from  a  lack  of  intelligence  which  failed 
to  grasp  the  proper  issue  of  a  situation,  Sparta  was  ever 
wont  to  leave  her  tasks  unfinished,  especially  if  they  de- 
manded absence  far  from  home.  And  so  it  was  now. 
On  the  plea  that  the  only  object  of  the  expedition  to 
the  Hellespont  had  been  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge,  they  renounced  all  idea  of  further  operations  for 
the  time  being,  and  set  sail  for  home.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  genuinely  believed  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  bridge  had  removed  all  necessity  for  further  action  in 
this  region.  The  Athenians,  at  any  rate,  under  their  leader 
Xanthippos,  saw  that  the  peril  from  Persia  must  ever  be 
recurrent,  if  that  power  continued  to  hold  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  that  tongue  of  land  which  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  times,  though  for  different  reasons,  has  ever  been 
of  the  greatest  strategical  importance  to  Mediterranean 
powers.  They  determined  therefore  to  clear  the  enemy 
out  of  this,  their  tete-du-po7it  in  Europe. 

The  chief  strategic  position  in  the  peninsula  at  that  time 
was  Sestos.  It  lay  on  the  European  side  of  the  great  ferry 
of  the  Hellespont  at  Abydos,  and  so  commanded  the  main 
route  from  Asia  to  Europe. 

As  a  place  of  great  military  importance,  it-  was  the 
strongest  fortress  in  those  parts ;  and  on  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Hellespont,  the  Persian  popu- 
lation from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  collected  thither 
under  the  command  of  Artauktes,  the  governor  of  the 
region.  He  was  a  man  who  had  got  an  evil  reputation 
among  the  Greeks  owing  to  sacrilegious  behaviour  of  the 
grossest  character,  peculiarly  calculated  to  arouse  their  most 
fierce  resentment.  The  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Helles- 
pont had  been  so  unexpected  that  he  was  taken  unawares, 
having  made  no  preparations  for  a  siege.  But  the  in- 
experience and  incapacity  of  the  Athenian  assailants  in 
the  attack  on  walled  towns,  despite  the  reputation  they 
enjoyed  among  their  fellow-countrymen,  who  were  them- 
selves hopelessly  impotent  in  this  department  of  the  art 
of  war,  caused  the  siege  to  drag  out  a  weary  length,  until 
the  wane  of  autumn  brought  with  it  that  severity  of  wintry 
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weather  from  which  all  the  lands  within  reach  of  the 
inhospitable  Euxine  suffer  at  that  time  of  year. 

The  Athenian  soldiers  and  sailors  began  to  weary  of 
the  apparently  endless  blockade,  and  demanded  of  their 
leaders  that  they  should  be  taken  home  once  more.  This 
request  Xanthippos  and  his  captains  refused,  saying  that 
they  must  bide  where  they  were  until  either  the  town 
were  taken  or  the  Athenian  Government  sent  for  them. 
So  they  continued  to  bear  their  hardships  as  best  they 
could.  Meanwhile  the  besieged,  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  want,  ate  even  the  leathern  straps  of  their 
beds.  At  last,  in  desperation,  the  Persian  portion  of  the 
inmates  of  the  town  escaped  by  night  through  the  besiegers' 
lines  at  a  point  where  there  were  but  few  men  on  guard ; 
but  here  their  success  ended.  The  natives  of  the  Cher- 
sonese who  were  in  the  town  informed  the  Athenians  by 
signal  of  their  flight,  and  the  latter  started  in  hot  pursuit. 
One  body  of  the  fugitives  made  its  escape  to  Thrace,  to 
meet  with  a  miserable  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  that  region  ;  but  the  main  body,  under  Artauktes,  was 
overtaken  by  the  Athenians  near  -^gospotami,  and  after 
an  obstinate  defence,  such  as  survived,  including  Artauktes, 
were  brought  back  as  prisoners  to  Sestos.  A  tale  which 
Herodotus  tells  shows  that  the  Persian  commander  had 
some  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  retribution  which 
his  sacrilegious  conduct  might  bring  upon  him  ;  for  he 
made  an  offer  to  Xanthippos  to  pay  one  hundred  talents' 
compensation  for  the  outrage,  and  two  hundred  talents' 
ransom  for  himself  and  his  son.  To  this  offer  Xanthippos 
turned  a  deaf  ear. 

The  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Persian  was  a  blot  on 
Greek  civilization.  He  was  nailed  to  a  board,  and  his  son 
was  stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes.  The  Greek  nature 
was  capable  in  moments  of  revenge  of  inflicting  the  death 
penalty  in  wholesale  fashion  on  enemies  who  had  excited 
its  bitter  resentment ;  but  the  torture  of  a  captured  foe  was 
wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Doubtless  the 
Persians,  with  the  ineradicable  cruelty  of  the  Oriental,  had 
given  many  precedents  for  such  a  form  of  revenge ;  but 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  this  particular  act  was  inexcusable 
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in  a  people  who  claimed  for  themselves  a  standard  of 
civilization  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the  world  around 
them. 

With  the  capture  of  Sestos  the  campaign  of  this  famous 
year  ended,  and  with  it  the  great  war  for  the  liberation  of 
European  Greece.  Many  years  were  indeed  fated  to  pass 
before  the  present  struggle  ceased.  But  from  this  time 
forward  the  war  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  in  which  the 
i;^reek  was  the  assailant.  Hitherto  he  had  been  acting 
^^Krely  on  the  defensive  ;  even  the  expedition  across  the 
'^Bgean  had  been  but  an  act  of  the  great  drama  which 
was  being  played  in  Greece.  The  West  had  triumphed  over 
the  East  in  one  great  effort,  wherein  the  success  had  been 
rapid  and  striking.  But  henceforward  the  tide  of  success 
was  destined  to  flow  more  slowly, — so  slowly,  indeed,  that 
ere  the  end  came,  victor  and  vanquished  alike  had  sunk  into 
decay,  and  alike  had  fallen  into  subjection  to  that  newer, 
broader,  and  more  vigorous  but  less  genuine  Hellenism 
which  Macedonia  evolved  from  her  heritage  in  the  older 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 
THE  WAR  AS  A  WHOLE. 

It  is  often  an  invidious  task  to  examine  the  causes  which 
lie  behind  any  great  series  of  events  in  military  history, 
because  the  most  efficient  of  them  are  in  the  majority  of 
cases  due  to  human  -  error  rather  than  to  human  power. 
The  historian  of  peaceful  development  is  not  exempt  from , 
the  necessity  of  compiling  such  records  of  frailty,  but  by 
the  very  nature  of  things  such  tasks  fall  more  frequently 
to  one  who  narrates  the  story  of  periods  at  which  the 
sanity  of  the  sanest  is  troubled  by  the  nervous  tension 
involved  in  participation  in  events  whose  issues  and  their 
results  lie  in  the  immediate,  not  in  the  distant  future.  The 
errors  of  war  may  not  be  greater,  but  they  are  less  re- 
mediable than  those  of  peace.  There  may  be  time  to  arrest 
the  latter's  slow  decay ;  but  the  swift  and  often  fatal  stab 
of  a  lost  battle  is  the  work  of  a  moment.  Men  have  in 
all  ages  been  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  this  truth  ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  it,  apart  altogether  from  the  inevitable 
physical  fear,  has  rendered  them  less  capable  at  such  times 
of  the  calculations  of  reason,  or  even,  in  some  instances, 
of  common  sense. 

The  great  Persian  War  was  of  a  special  type.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  in  which  races  and  empires  have 
come  into  collision,  each  side  has  had  some  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  resources,  devices,  and  fighting 
qualities  of  the  other ;  and  in  many  cases  such  ex- 
perience has  been  intimate  and  prolonged.  But  when 
the  Persian  and  the  Greek  of  Europe  came  into  collision 
in  480,  such  experience  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed    on    either    side ;    or,    in    so    far   as   it   did    exist, 
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r     it  had  been   misleading.     In  only  two  instances  had  the 
European  Greek  come  into  contact  with  the  Persian  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  in  both  of  them  the  same  Greek 
state,   the   Athenian,   had   alone  been   represented  in  the 
conflict.      But,    furthermore,    the    instances    had,    from    a 
military    point    of  view,   been    indecisive,    if  not   actually 
fallacious.      At    Ephesus,   in  the   first  year  of  the  Ionian 
revolt,  a  small  contingent  of  Athenians  had  been  present 
on  the  defeated  side,  when  the  Persians  fell  on  the  expedi- 
tion  which  had    burnt  Sardes.     Of  the   battle   practically 
nothing    is    recorded    save    the    result ;    but    this    much 
may  be  assumed  with  certainty, — that  a  fight  in  which  a 
small   body   of  European    Greeks   had   been    defeated    in 
partnership  with  hastily  raised  levies  of  lonians  could  not 
possibly  afford  any  experience  worth  calling  such  to  either 
of  the  sides  who  were  destined  to  take  part  in  the  war  of . 
twenty    years    later.      The    lonians   of  Asia,    long   under 
Persian    rule,    must   have   been   very  deficient  in   military    V^^ 
training  when  compared  with  the  Greek  of  Europe.    Darius 
had,  indeed,  made  use  of  them  in  the  Scythian  expedition, 
but   in   that    instance  had  employed   them  to   guard   the 
lines  of  communication.     It  is  manifestly  improbable  that 
the    Persian    Government  would   encourage  any  advanced 
system  of  military  exercises  in  a  people  whose  position  at 
the  very  borders  of  the  empire  would  have  rendered  them, 
if  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  very  dangerous  subjects. 
Marathon   was    the    other  instance.     It  is  a  battle  of 
problems,  a  problem  among  battles,  whose  data  are  woe- 
fully  imperfect.      The   only   thing   about   it   which   seems 
clear  is  that,  for  some  reason  which  can  only  be  conjectured, 
|H|  formed  but  an  imperfect  test  of  the    fighting  capacity 
I^Kd  methods  of  Greek  and  Persian  respectively. 
^H  Thus,    for   all   practical  .purposes,   when  the  two  races 
P^Sme   into   conflict  in  480  they  were,  militarily  speaking, 
j     unknown  quantities  to  one  another,  and  each  had  to  learn 
how  best  to  meet  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  enemy. 
I    The  consequence  was  inevitable.     Both  sides  made  grave 
!     mistakes  of  commission  and  omission  ;  and  it  may  be  even 
said  that  the  victors  made  more  than  the  vanquished,  though 
not  of  such  a  fatal  character.     The  Corinthians  were  not 
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indeed  wrong  when  in  later  days  they  summed  up  the  causes 
of  the  issue  of  the  war  by  saying  that  "  the  Persian  was  the 
rock  on  which  he  himself  made  shipwreck  ; "  for  of  the  two 
main  reasons  which  led  to  the  final  victory  of  the  Greeks, 
one  was  undoubtedly  the  fatal  nature  of  the .  mistakes 
which  the  Persians  made.  They  seem,  relying  on  their 
prestige,  and  on  their  enormous  numbers,  to  have  held  their 
adversaries  too  cheaply ;  and  from  this  fundamental  error 
all  their  other  errors  were  generated. 

Knowledge  after  the  event  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  date  in  history, 
and  the  difficulty  is  all  the  greater  if  the  events  of  the  time 
immediately  succeeding  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  completely 
change  those  circumstances.  Such  is  markedly  the  case  in 
the  instance  under  consideration.  The  mental  attitude  of 
the  Persian  towards  the  Greek  power  after  479  is  well  known 
to  the  modern  world  ;  and  it  is  recognized  indeed  that  a 
great  change  must  have  been  brought  about  in  it  by  the 
events  of  that  and  the  preceding  year  ;  but  the  extent  of 
the  change  is  not  perhaps  realized,  because  the  very  real 
nature  of  the  grounds  of  confidence  with  which  Persia 
entered  upon  the  war  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  effi^rts  made  by  Herodotus  to  bring 
this  confidence  into  prominence  are  too  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  aiming  at  the  greater  glorification  of  his  own  race. 

And  yet  the  grounds  for  that  confidence  are  plain.  In 
a  long  and  almost  unbroken  series  of  wars  the  Persian  had 
conquered  Western  Asia.  He  had  never  met  with  the  race 
which  could  face  his  own  upon  the  set  field  of  battle,  and 
this,  not  in  an  experience  of  a  few  years,  but  of  half  a 
century.  He  might  indeed  feel  that  he  had  been  tried  in 
the  balance  of  warfare  and  not  found  wanting.  Man's 
success  against  him  had  never  been  more  than  temporary. 

It  now  remains  to  be  considered  why  this  confidence 
was  ill-grounded. 

The  Persian  had  never  seen  the  Greek  heavy-armed 
infantryman  at  his  best,  well  disciplined,  and  fighting  on 
ground  suited  to  his  tactics,  save  perhaps  at  Marathon, 
when  the  test  was  probably  regarded  as  unconvincing. 
Herodotus   points  out   the  superiority   of  his    panoply   to 
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that  of  the   comparatively  light-armed  Persian.     There  is 
much  more  of  the  empirical  than  of  the  scientific   in  the 
lessons  of  war ;  and  the  experience  of  all  ages  points  to 
the  fact  that  an  army  which  enjoys  a  noticeable  superiority 
over  its  enemy  in  respect  to  weapons  will  in  all  probability, 
if  other  things  be  equal,  come  off  victorious.     Such  excep- 
tions as  history  can  adduce  to  this  rule  are  rather  apparent 
than  real,  and  are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  due  to  the 
.possessor    of   the    superior    arms    adopting    tactics    either 
j^Bsuited  to  them,  or  wholly  at  variance  with  the  nature 
^B  the  region  wherein   fighting  is  being  carried  on.     The 
^■•eeks  at  Plataea  made  a  mistake  of  the  latter  kind,  which 
^His  only  annulled  by  a  greater  mistake  made  subsequently 
^^  the  other  side. 

In  this  great  war,  then,  the  two  most  efficient  causes 
of  its  issue  were  (i)  the  undue  confidence  of  the  Persian, 
giving  rise  to  fatal  mistakes  ;  (2)  the  great  superiority  of 
the  Greek  panoply.  A  third,  of  a  negative  character,  may 
perhaps  be  added,  namely,  that  the  nature  of  the  country 
did  jiot  permit  of  the  invader  making  use  of  his  most 
formidable  arm, — the  cavalry.  The  second  and  third  causes 
may  be  included  in  that  wider  generalization  which  has 
been  already  discussed  ; — the  West  on  its  own  ground  must 
have  prevailed  over  the  East. 

The  immediate  preliminaries  of  the  actual  invasion  of 
Greek  territory  bring  into  prominence  the  high  state  of 
efficiency  which  must  have  been  attained  in  the  military 
organization  of  the  Persian  empire.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the  huge 
mixed  force  was  collected  at  Sardes  (which  town  became 
for  the  time  being,  in  place  of  Susa,  the  prime  military 
base  of  the  empire),  the  organization  which  enabled  this 
great  army  to  be  brought  without  accident,  or,  in  so  far 
as  present  knowledge  goes,  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind, 
over  the  eight  hundred  miles  of  difficult  country  which 
separated  its  base  from  Middle  Greece,  must  have  been  the 
outcome  of  a  highly  effective  and  highly  elaborated  system 
!  evolved  by  a  people  whose  experience  was  indeed  large 
and  long,  but  who  must  also  have  been  gifted  with  that 
very  high   form   of  mental  capacity  which  is  able  to  carry 
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out  a  great  work  of  this  nature.  The  secret  of  success, — it 
may  almost  be  said  of  possibility, — in  the  present  instance 
was  the  employment  of  the  fleet  for  commissariat  purpose^ 
It  was  a  method  of  advance  not  new  to  Persian  campaign- 
ing, the  first  instance  of  its  employment  going  back  as 
far  as  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses. 

On  the  Greek  side  organization  on  so  huge  a  scale 
was  not  called  for.  Numbers  were  smaller,  and  distances 
in  comparison  insignificant ;  and  only  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  engaged  in  the 
blockade  of  Sestos,  had  a  long  period  of  absence  from  the 
commissariat  base  to  be  provided  for.  Still,  what  was  done 
must  have  been  done  on  a  system ;  and  the  system  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  a  bad  one,  for  there  is  no  hint 
of  its  ever  having  broken  down.  It  was  in  all  proba- 
bility most  severely  tried  when  it  became  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  supplies  of  the  great  host  during  the  weeks 
it  remained  at  Platsea.  Such  mention  of  it  as  occurs  in 
Herodotus'  narrative  is  of  a  purely  incidental  character. 
It  was  a  side  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  not  likely  to 
take  any  great  interest,  even  if  he  could  have  obtained 
much  information  on  the  subject,  or  have  appreciated  the 
significance  of  such  information  as  he  did  obtain.  The 
disaster  to  the  commissariat  train  in  the  pass  of  Dryoske^ 
phalae  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  rare  instances  in  which 
Herodotus  mentions  anything  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment of  the  service.  His  reference  to  a  signalling  system 
extending  through  Eubcea  at  the  time  of  Artemisium, — a 
line  of  communication  which  was  in  all  probability  carried 
to  the  Hellenic  base  in  the  Saronic  gulf, — shows  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  elaboration  in  the  organiza- 
tion on  the  Greek  side. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Greeks  were  in  this 
war  carrying  on  operations  on  a  scale  infinitely  exceeding 
anything  of  which  they  can  have  had  experience,  it  must 
be  admitted  as  remarkable  that,  whatever  the  defects  of 
their  military  policy,  whatever  the  mistakes  they  made, 
they  managed  to  evolve  out  of  their  experience  of  opera-' 
tions  on  a  small  scale  a  system  of  organization  which  was 
applicable  to  the  great  operations  of  this  war,  and  which 
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did  not  in  any  known  instance  lead  to  a  breakdown  which 
can  be  attributed  to  defect  in  the  system  itself. 

Of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  war  itself  little 
can  be  said  which  has  not  been  already  said  in  previous 
chapters ;  still,  it  may  be  convenient  to  collect  together  the 
considerations  on  this  question  which  are  suggested  by 
the  history  of  the  two  years*  campaigning. 

Before  doing  so  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  define  as 
clearly  as  is  possible  the  distinction  between  strategy  and 
tactics,  and  that  not  merely  in  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  terms  themselves,  but  also  to  a  not  unimportant 
difference  which  may  exist  between  the  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  employed. 

Strategy  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  the  larger  opera- 
tions of  war  prior  to  or  intervening  between  such  times  as 

ies  are  in  close  contact  with  one  another. 

When  close  contact  takes  place,  and  battle  is  imme- 
diately imminent  or  in  progress,  the  name  tactics  is  applied 
to  the  operations  which  then  ensue,  and  which  are  neces- 
sarily on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  to  which  the  term 
strategy  is  applicable. 

A  further  and  important  distinction  is  this : — the  opera- 
tions known  as  tactics  are  the  outcome  of  full  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  commander  or,  it  may  be,  of  the 
trained  soldiers  who  employ  them, — that  is  to  say,  that 
he  or  they  know  not  merely  what  to  do,  but  why  to  do 
it.  The  knowledge  acted  upon  is  in  a  sense  scientific, 
though  the  reasons  for  the  act  may  be  various  : — either  that 
the  operation  has  proved  effective  in  the  past,  or  that  the 
tactics  of  the  eneiny  demand  it,  or  that  it  is  called  for 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  It  is  in  respect  to  the  last 
reason  that  tactics  and  strategy  are  most  nearly  comparable  ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  more  easy  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  results  of  action  on  a  small  area  of  country,  all 
of  which  may  be  comprehended  in  one  view,  than  in  a 
large  area  such  as  would  form  the  theatre  of  strategical 
operations. 

The  operations  of  tactics  are  so  much  more  mechanical 
than  those  of  strategy  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
them  as  being  unconsciously  carried  out. 
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With  strategy  that  is  not  the  case.  It  may  be  con- 
scious or  unconscious.  The  strategical  conditions  of  a 
country  such  as  Greece,  or  indeed  of  any  country,  must 
ever  be  fundamentally  the  same,  though  liable  to  modifica- 
tion by  the  introduction  of  some  great  novelty  into  the 
act  of  war,  such  as  long-range  missiles.  An  army  operating 
in  Greece  or  elsewhere  may  fulfil  the  strategical  conditions 
of  the  country  consciously  or  unconsciously.  It  fulfils  them 
consciously  if  it  appreciates  them, — that  is  to  say,  if  its 
movements  are  determined  by  them  ;  but  it  may  fulfil 
them  unconsciously  even  if  its  movements  are  determined 
by  considerations  which  cannot  be  said  to  rest  on  any  stra- 
tegical basis. 

It  is  a  very  important  question  in  the  war  of  480-479 
whether  either  or  both  of  the  two  sides  operated  with 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  strategy.  Beyond  question 
many  of  their  operations  were  strategically  correct.  This 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  war 
must  admit ;  but  many  of  the  greatest  writers  of  Greek 
history  have  silently  or  expressly  assumed  that  the  agree- 
ment between  the  operations  and  the  strategical  conditions 
of  the  theatre  of  war  was  due  to  the  circumstance  that,  in 
a  country  of  such  pronounced  characteristics  as  those  of 
Greece,  the  physical  conditions  were  so  marked  that  the 
strategical  conditions  might  be  fulfilled  from  motives 
wholly  unconnected  with  them.  This  might  undoubtedly 
be  the  case  ;  but  was  it  so  ? 

Two  great  strategic  designs  are  apparent  in  the  main 
plan  of  the  invaders  : — 

(i)  To  create  a  diversion  in  the  Western  Mediterranean 
by  stirring  up  Carthage  to  attack  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  so 
prevent  aid  from  that  quarter  reaching  the  mother  country ; 

(2)  To  make  fleet  and  army  act  in  co-operation,  and, 
furthermore,  by  means  of  the  fleet,  to  maintain  the 
command  of  the  ^Egean  and  its  sea-ways. 

On  the  side  of  the  defence  no  plans  of  such  magnitude 
are  apparent ;  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  invader  were  made  too  late  for  the 
carrying  out  of  any  far-reaching  design,  even  had  so  com- 
posite a  resisting  force  admitted  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
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The  first  strategic  action  of  the  Greeks  was  the  expedi- 
tion to  North  Thessaly.  That  was  undoubtedly  conscious 
strategy.  It  was  undertaken  under  the  supposition  that 
the  Vale  of  Tempe  was  the  only  entrance  into  the  country  ; 
and  had  this  supposition  been  correct  the  strategy  was 
)und  enough.  The  mistake  made  was  topographical,  not 
strategical. 

It  was  again  sound  strategy  which  made  the  Greeks, 

I  lien  they  discovered  their   error,   retire  from  a  position 
fciich    was    indefensible   with    the   numbers   present  with 
lem.     Even  had  their  available  force  been  much  larger 
Ian  it  actually  was,  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  try 
o  defend  a  mountain  line  traversed  by  several  passages. 
^A   successful   attempt  of  that   nature   is   rare   in   history, 
^^Kcause   the   assailant   is   able  to  choose  the  passage   on 
^Hiich    his    main    attack    shall    be    directed,   whereas    the 
^Bbfender   has   to   distribute   his   force   at   all   the  possible 
points  of  assault.     Moreover,  the  passage  once  forced,  the 
assailant  can  generally  threaten  the  lines  of  communication 
of  the  bodies  of  troops  defending  the  other  passes. 

Thermopylae  and  Artemisium  display  most  clearly  the 
strategy  of  the  two  contending  sides.  It  did  not  perhaps 
demand  much  knowledge  or  much  intelligence  to  fix  upon 
Thermopylae  as  a  point  of  defence.  It  would  be  difficult 
.  to  mention  any  other  great  highway  in  the  world  on  which 
a  defensive  position  so  strong  by  nature  is  afforded.  It 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  strategic  blunder  on  the 
.  part  of  Sparta  that,  having  sent  a  small  force  to  the  pass, 
she  did  not  later  forward  reinforcements.  That  was  no 
doubt  part  of  a  still  greater  strategic  blunder,^the  desire 
to  concentrate  the  defence  at  the  Isthmus.  The  three  days' 
fighting  at  Thermopylae  proved  conclusively  that,  had  an 
adequate  force  been  present   there,  the  army  of  Xerxes 

Iould  in  all  probability  never  have  carried  the  pass.  Sparta 
id  the  Peloponnese  generally  neither  did,  nor  wished  to, 
ppreciate  the  immense  strength  of  the  position. 
Did  the  Persians  make  a  mistake  in  their  assault  on 
le  pass  ?  It  would  seem  not.  They  did  not  at  first  know 
\  any  way  of  turning  it.  They  had  to  take  it,  because  it 
as  the  only  route  by  which  they  could  get  their  baggage 
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train  past  Mount  OEta.  That  is  the  difficulty  of  Greek 
campaigning.  There  are  perhaps  many  routes  in  the  country 
along  which  a  light  marching  force  in  moderate  numbers 
can  make  its  way ;  but  those  by  which  troops  with  the 
ordinary  paraphernalia  of  an  army,  and  in  numbers  too 
large  to  live  on  the  country,  can  go,  are  very  few. 

The  Greeks  learnt  a  lesson  from  their  homeland, — a 
lesson  which  Xenophon  expressed  in  striking  language  to 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks  when  they  began  their  famous 
retreat:  "My  view  is  that  we  should  bum  our  waggons, 
that  our  baggage  train  regulate  not  our  march,  but  we  go 
by  whatever  way  be  expedient  for  the  army."  *  In  the 
present  instance  Xerxes  was  confined  to  the  one  route  :  he 
had  to  assault  the  pass,  because  in  the  then  state  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  he  could  do  nothing  else.  That 
he  or  his  generals  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  path 
of  the  Anopaea  so  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  it  is 
shown  by  the  employment  of  the  best  troops  in  the  army 
for  its  seizure  and  use. 

It  is,  however,  fairly  questionable  whether  the  direct 
assault  on  the  pass  formed  part  of  the  original  Persian 
design  at  Thermopylae.  The  delay  of  several  days  which 
took  place  before  the  actual  assault  was  delivered,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  contemporary  events  at  Artemisium, 
suggests  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  wait  until  the 
forcing  of  the  Euripus  by  the  fleet  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Greeks  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  pass  for  fear 
of  the  landing  of  a  force  in  their  rear.  If  such  were  the 
design,  it  was  one  which  bears  testimony  to  the  strategic 
capacity  of  him  who  conceived  it.  It  was  brought  to 
nought  by  a  factor  outside  all  human  calculation,  the  storm 
which  broke  upon  the  fleet  when  anchored  at  the  Sepiad 
strand. 

It  was  indeed  at  this  period  of  the  war  that  both  the 
contesting  parties  gave  conspicuous  proof  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  strategic  conditions  of  the  region  in  which  their 
operations  were  being  carried  on.  In  point  of  conception 
there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  plans  of  the  assailant 

*  Xen.   Anab.   iii.    2,   27.     The    striking  words  are  fj-v  ra  (evyri 
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and  that  of  the  defender,  but  in  point  of  execution  the 
Greek  plan  was  wrecked  by  the  deliberate  failure  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  land  section  of  the  general 
defence.     That  of  the  Persian  was  upset  by  causes  beyond 
human  control.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  invaders  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  Thermopylae  with  a  fair  working  know- 
ledge  of  the  region  of  the   Malian    gulf  and  the   North 
^^uripus,  and  it  must  be  suspected  that  the  heralds  sent 
^B  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water  acted  when  there  in 
^R  twofold  capacity. 

^K   Whatever  failure  overtook  the  Greek  defence  at  this 
^Hne  of  the  war  was  due  not  to  the  plan,  but  to  the  way 
^B  which  it  was  carried  out.     The  design  to  hold  the  land 
^HTce  of  the  enemy  at  Thermopylae  and  his  fleet  at  Arte- 
^Hisium  was  excellently  conceived.     It  was  almost  certainly 
^the  work  of  Themistocles.     Whether  honest  or  dishonest, 
he  was  gifted  with  that  rare  genius  which  enables  a  man 
to  take  in  the  necessities  of  a  situation  vast  beyond  any- 
thing within  his  experience.     The  other  Greek  commanders 
were  men  of  an  ordinary  kind,  who  would  in  all  probability 
have  frittered  away  the  defence  in  a  series  of  measures  such 
as  their  limited  experience  dictated,  or,  still  more  probably, 
have  concentrated  at  the  Isthmus,  where  the  strength  of 
the  land  position  would  have  been   more  than   negatived 
by  the  weakness  of  the  position  at  sea. 

Eurybiades,  the  commander-in-chief,  is  unfortunate  in 
the  setting  in  which  he  appears  in  the  history  of  the  time. 
His  must  have  been  an  unenviable  and  difficult  part, 
he  diplomacy  he  had  to  employ  in  order  to  accommodate 
ntending  policies  would  seem  to  both  sides  a  proof  of 
cillation.  Herodotus'  picture  of  him  is  not  wholly 
mpathetic ;  and  yet  it  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  was 
telligent  enough  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  man 
ho  was  technically  his  subordinate,  and  diplomatic  enough 
give  the  advocates  of  the  Northern  policy  a  victory 
thout  provoking  a  fatal  outbreak  among  the  advocates 
a  different  design.  Nor  is  this  a  small  tribute  to  the 
an's  capacity.  The  Peloponnesians,  and  especially  the 
orinthian  opponents  of  the  war-policy  of  Themistocles, 
re  not  people  who  could  be  kept  in  order  even  by  the 
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strong  hand  of  Sparta,  unless  history  draws  a  very  nfiis- 
leading  picture  of  the  circumstances  within  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  league ;  and  the  man  who  captained  the  Greek 
defence  through  the  troubles  within  and  without  of  the 
year  480  cannot  have  been  lacking  in  ability,  even  though 
he  had  at  his  side  a  pilot  of  the  genius  of  Themistocles. 

The  failure  to  support  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  utterly 
changed  the  strategical  conditions  on  which  the  design  of 
the  defence  had  been  hitherto  founded,  and  the  practical 
surrender  of  the  other  defensive  lines  north  of  the  Isthmus 
completed  the  wreck  of  the  plan.  The  Greek  fleet  on  its 
return  to  Salamis  found  that  no  effort  had  been  made,  and 
no  real  intention  had  existed,  to  send  an  army  even  into 
Boeotia.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  if  the  fleet  really 
did  suppose  that  the  army  was  in  Boeotia,  and  was  not 
undeceived  on  this  point  until  it  arrived  at  Salamis,  its 
commanders  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  holding  the 
narrows  at  Chalkis,  and  thus  preventing  the  landing  of 
Persian  troops  in  rear  of  the  most  eminently  defensive 
passage  in  Boeotia,  that  long  strip  of  narrow  land  between 
Helicon  and  Kopais  which  extended  from  Chaeroneia  to 
Haliartos. 

The  strategy  which  was  forced  upon  Themistocles  by 
the  state  of  things  which  he  discovered  in  existence  on  his 
return  to  the  Saronic  gulf  was  the  strategy  of  despair. 
The  position  taken  up  at  Salamis  could  only  be  justified 
on  the  plea  that  there  were  no  other  narrow  waters  between 
it  and  the  Isthmus  where  the  Greek  fleet  could  be 
sheltered  from  the  disadvantage  of  meeting  a  more 
numerous  fleet  in  the  open,  a  large  portion  of  which,  the 
Phoenician,  was  probably  superior  to  it  in  manoeuvring 
power.  Furthermore,  if  the  Persian  commanders  took  the 
view  that  the  fleet  at  Salamis  must  be  defeated  before  an 
advance  to  the  Isthmus  were  attempted,  and  detained 
their  ships  on  the  Attic  coast,  then  the  Persian  land 
army,  unaccompanied  by  the  fleet,  would  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  any  sustained  attack  on  the  fortifications  which 
the  Peloponnesians  had  erected.  But  that  "//""  was  one  of 
terrible  significance,  and  the  evidently  nervous  desire  of 
Themistocles  to  bring  about  a  battle  must  have  been  due 
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to  his  recoi^nition  of  the  precarious  position  in  which  the 
Greeks  would  be  placed  supposing  that  the  Persian  fleet 
(h*d  choose  to  ignore  them  at  Salamis.  The  most  fatal 
weakness  in  an  altogether  dangerous  situation  was  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  Attica  was  on  Salamis 
Island,  and  could  not  possibly  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
foe.     How  it  came  about  that  the  Athenians  gave  such 

stages  to  fortune,  instead  of  removing  them  to  the  coast 

Argolis,  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  probability  is 
at  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet  at 

lamis  and  that  of  the  Persian  at  Phaleron  had  been  too 

ef  to  render  it  possible  for  the  whole  Attic  population  to 

transported  across  the  Saronic  gulf. 

The   blunder  which  led  Xerxes  to   attack   the  Greeks 

Salamis  was  fatal  alike  tactically  and  strategically. 
e  had  the  game  in  his  own  hand,  if  he  could  only  have 

ognized  the  fact ;  but  in  his  confidence  of  success  with 
forces  at  his  disposal,  he  wished  not  merely  to  out- 

nceuvre  but  to  capture  the  whole  Greek  fleet. 

The  results  of  Salamis  were  immediate.    The  defeat  and 

ral  disorganization  of  the  Persian  fleet  made  it  incapable 
of  maintaining  its  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  ^gean, 
though  in  point  of  material  damage,  relative  to  numbers,  it 
is  probable  that  it  had  not  suffered  more  severely  than  the 
fleet  which  had  been  opposed  to  it.  Its  departure  with- 
drew, as  it  were,  the  keystone  of  the  Persian  plan  of  inva- 
sion ;  and  the  whole  edifice  of  design. fell  into  ruin  which 
was  incapable  of  repair,  though  the  wreck  was  not  so  com- 
plete as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Mardonius  to  make  use 
of  the  materials  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  blow  had  fallen 
on  the  indispensable  half  of  the  invading  force ;  and,  bereft 
of  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  the  land  army  could  no  longer 
maintain  itself  in  a  country  whose  natural  resources  were 

oily  inadequate  to  supply  its  wants. 

According  to  the  account  followed  by  Herodotus,  The- 
mistocles  proposed  that  the  Greek  fleet  should  immediately 
take  the  offensive  on  the  Asian  coast.  The  evident  con- 
fusion of  the  story  as  to  date  renders  it  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  proposal  was  a  wise  one  or  not.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  rejected   by    Eurybiades,  who  up  to  that  time  had 

2  N 
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displayed  sound  common  sense ;  and  if  it  was  really  made 
at  the  date  to  which  Herodotus  attributes  it,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Eurybiades  was  right.  The  time  for 
offensive  operations  had  not  come ;  for  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  reverse  on  the  Asian  coast  might  have 
restored  once  more  all  the  evils  of  the  previous  situation 
in  Greece ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  argument  to 
this  effect  put  forward  by  Eurybiades  has  been  translated 
into  the  form  of  his  answer  to  Themistocles  as  given  by 
Herodotus. 

The  actual  design  which  Mardonius  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  persuaded  Xerxes  to  leave  with  him  in  Thessaly 
the  most  effective  part  of  the  army  of  invasion  is  beyond 
conjecture  at  the  present  day.  Possibly  he  had  at  the  time 
no  very  definite  plan,  but  was  content  to  guide,  and  be 
guided  by,  events.  His  retirement  to  Thessaly  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  question  of  commissariat.  The  country 
was  infinitely  richer  than  the  rest  of  Greece,  and,  besides, 
he  had  to  organize  a  new  line  of  communications  along  the 
North  ^gean  coast.  With  this  intent,  probably,  Artabazos 
accompanied  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  as  far  as  the  Hellespont. 
The  winter  gave  Mardonius  time  to  form  his  plans  for  the 
next  campaign,  and  though  Herodotus  does  not  profess  to 
know  what  the  plans  were,  the  operations  during  the  summer 
of  479  give  something  more  than  a  clue  as  to  their  nature. 

Mardonius  seems  to  have  formed  a  design  of  two  alter- 
natives. 

He  knew,  on  the  one  hand,  that  unless  the  Persian 
fleet  could  be  brought  back  across  the  -^gean,  an  attack  on 
the  Isthmus  would  be  hopeless,  if  not  impossible ;  in  other 
words,  the  complete  subjugation  of  Greece  was  out  of  the 
question.  But  so  long  as  the  Greek  fleet  remained  as 
powerful  as  at  that  moment,  it  was  also  hopeless  to  expect 
the  return  of  the  Persian  ;  and  the  first  problem  he  had  to 
solve  was  how  to  rob  the  Greek  fleet  of  its  strength. 

With  this  intent,  negotiations  were  opened  with  Athens, 
through  the  medium  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian.  When 
this  line  of  action  proved  ineffective,  he  brought  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Athenians  by  once  more  invading  their 
territory  and  occupying  Athens.     This  again  had  no  effect, 
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Kcept  to  make  them  even  more  stubborn  in  their  refusal 
10  treat. 

The  first  alternative  plan  had  failed  at  its  outset,  so  he 
now  resorted  to  the  second. 

After  burning  Athens  and  committing  devastation  in 
Attica  he  retired  into  Boeotia,  using  Thebes  as  his  base  of 
operations. 

There  are  two  remarkable  facts  in  connection  with  this 
movement. 

The  disaster  at  Salamis,  and  the  consequent  retirement 
of  the  Persian  army  to  Thessaly,  had  not  shaken  the  loyalty 
of  Boeotia  to  the  Persian  cause,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Boeotians  were  not  at  the  end  of  480  deeply 
committed  either  to  the  Persian,  or  against  the  Greek. 
Boeotians  had,  indeed,  been  present  in  Xerxes'  army  when 
it  invaded  Attica ;  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  on  record 

I'hich  can  favour  the  supposition  that  the  Boeotians 
ad  actually  fought  on  the  Persian  side  previous  to  the 
Jnter  of  480-479.  Consequently  they  were  not  deeply 
bmmitted  against  the  cause  of  patriotism.  They  had 
owerful  excuses  to  urge  for  their  conduct ;  and  had  they 
pme  over  to  the  side  of  the  defence  in  that  winter,  but 
ttle  fault  could  have  been  found  with  them,  even  by  the 
most  bigoted  patriots.  Sentiment  was  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  Boeotian.  His  policy  was  ever  to  join  the  side  from 
which  he  had  most  to  expect  ;  and  his  attitude  during  the 
time  Mardonius  was  in  Thessaly  shows  clearly  that  he  was 
convinced  that  his  interest  lay  with  the  Persian.  The 
ruling  party  in  Boeotia  believed  that  their  country  was 
destined  to  become  a  part  of  the  Persian  Empire  ;  and,  with 
the  selfishness  of  interest  common  to  oligarchies,  were 
prepared  to  accept  their  fate.  They  must  have  been  con- 
vinced, rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Mardonius  did  not  intend 
to  desert  them.     The  conviction  was  probably  correct. 

Mardonius'  retirement  from  Attica  was  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  his  renunciation  of  all  idea  of  the  complete 
conquest  of  Greece.  If  he  had  no  other  scheme  of  con- 
quest in  his  mind  at  that  moment,  why  did  he  stay  his 
retreat  in  South  Boeotia  >  Because,  so  Herodotus  says,  he 
thought  that  that  country  was  more  suitable  for  his  cavalry. 
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But  that  implies  that  he  entertained  an  expectation  which, 
on  the  mere  question  of  fact  as  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  entertained, — that  the  Greeks 
would  follow  him  into  Boeotia.  Up  to  that  time  they 
had  absolutely  declined  to  take  the  offensive  ;  and  yet  at 
this  moment  Mardonius  must  have  had  reason  to  believe 
that  he  could  force  them  to  change  their  whole  policy  in 
the  war,  and  to  become  the  assailant  in  a  region  highly 
unfavourable  to  their  type  of  force,  and  highly  favourable 
to  his  own. 

It  was  a  remarkable  situation,  the  clue  to  which  is  not 
given  in  any  direct  statement  in  Herodotus.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  sought  in  the  actions  of  the  two  opponents. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  of  479  reveals  several 
very  important  and  well-nigh  inexplicable  changes  on  the 
Greek  side.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  complete  change 
in  the  command  of  the  two  principal  contingents  of  the 
Greek  forces. 

In  spite  of  the  conspicuous  success  of  the  preceding 
year,  Themistocles  and  Eurybiades  are  both  set  aside,  and 
Xanthippos,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and  Leutychides  take 
their  place.  The  change  is  extraordinary,  unexpected, 
unexplained.  Probably  a  combination  of  various  motives 
brought  it  about,  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  real  evidence^ 
nothing  more  than  a  guess  can  be  made  at  what  they  were. 
The  fact  that  the  remainder  of  the  war  would  have  to  be 
fought  out  on  land  rather  than  by  sea  had  doubtless 
something  to  do  with  it.  In  the  most  remarkable  case, 
that  of  Themistocles,  politics  may  have  played  a  part.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  his  vexation  at  the  refusal  of 
the  Greek  fleet  at  Andros  to  follow  his  advice,  and  to 
carry  the  war  to  the  Asian  coast,  led  him  to  throw  up 
his  command. 

As  far  as  the  course  of  the  war  is  concerned,  the  main 
difference  between  the  general  characteristics  of  the  cam- 
paign of  480  and  479  brought  about  by  the  change  of 
command,  is  that  for  the  ability  of  Themistocles  to  control 
circumstances  was  substituted  an  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
new  commanders  to  be  guided  by  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  was  at  the  beginning 
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of  this  year  the  Spartan  view  as  to  the  plan  on  which 
the  campaign  was  to  be  conducted.  It  comprised  nothing 
beyond  a  defence  of  the  Isthmus.  The  method  adopted  to 
carry  out  the  plan  was  characteristic.  It  was  known,  of 
course,  that  Athens  would  be  absolutely  opposed  to  it,  as 
«he  had  been  in  the  previous  year,  so  not  a  word  was  said 
her  on  the  subject ;  nay,  she  was  even  led  to  believe 
that  her  own  design  would  be  supported  by  Sparta.  Then 
A  as  adopted  a  policy  of  passive  resistance, — a  resistance  so 
stinate  and  so  prolonged  that  the  tension  upon  the  bonds 
which  held  the  patriot  states  together  was  all  but  brought 
to  the  breaking  point.  Whether  the  astuteness  of  the 
Spartan  government  was  sufficiently  great  to  gauge  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  the  amount  of  tension  possible  without 
bringing  about  actual  fracture,  or  whether  warning  from 
outside  opened  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  had  carried  its 
policy  to  the  extremest  edge  of  danger,  must  be  a  matter 
of  opinion.  At  the  very  last  moment  Sparta  gave  way. 
Athenian  determination  had  won  a  victory  over  Spartan 
obstinacy.      Sparta's   calculation    had    evidently    been    all 

'  throucrh  that  if  she  sat  still  and  allowed  circumstances  in 
Attica  to  develop  under  the  agency  of  Mardonius,  Athens 
would  be  forced  to  surrender  her  plan  of  campaign,  and  to 

'    adopt  at  last,  though  late,  the  war  policy  which  the  Pelo- 

ponnesians  had  consistently  advocated  from  the  beginning. 

The  Athenian  plan  is   definitely  stated  in    Herodotus. 

It  consisted  in  the  first  instance  in  meeting  the  enemy  in 

Boeotia  before  he  could  invade  Attica  a  second  time.     Its 

|>ject  seems  clear,— the  salvation  of  Attica ;  but  if  that 
IS  the  only  object,  how  is  it  that  the  plan  remained  un- 
bred after  Attica  had   been    overrun,  and  its  salvation 
is  no  longer  in  question  } 
The  troops  despatched  suddenly  from  Sparta  while  the 
thenian  embassy  was  present  there  were   despatched  to 
e   Isthimis.      What  lever   so  great   did   Athens   use   to 
tinduce  Pausanias  to  meet  her  troops  at  Eleusis,  and  take 
I^Ke  offensive  against  Mardonius   in   Boeotia?     Herodotus 
^^makes  no  statement  on  the  subject.     It  is  quite  evident, 
however,    from    the    incompleteness    of  this    part    of   the 
history,  that  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in   collecting 
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reliable    materials    for    the    story  of  the   events   between 
Salamis  and  Platsea.     But  if  the  main  circumstances  of  the 
time — the  facts ^    that    is    to    say,    that    Herodotus    does 
mention — be  taken   into   consideration,  it   is  evident  that 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Northern  Greece  was  such  as  must 
have    caused    the    most    serious    alarm    to    the    patriots. 
Thessaly    had    medized    long    ago   of  its  own    free    will. 
Phocis   and   Opuntian   Locris   had   done   so   partially  and 
under  compulsion  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  Boeotia  had  thrown  in 
her  lot  with  the  Persian  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner. 
Must  it  not  inevitably  have  been  suggested  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  South  that  there  was  every  fear  that  the  Persian, 
though  his  attempt  to  subjugate  all  Hellas  had  failed,  was 
only  too  likely,  if  let  alone,  to  be  able  to  push  forward 
his  frontier  from  Macedonia  to  Boeotia,  from  Olympus  to 
Kithaeron  ?      It    was    an    eventuality    that    not    even   the 
Peloponnesian   could   regard  with  equanimity ;  and  if  any 
valid  cause  can  be  suggested  for  the  sudden  and  complete 
change  in  the  plan  of  the  Lacedaemonian  commander-in- 
chief  after  his  arrival  at  the  Isthmus,  it  is  that  his  atten- 
tion was  called,  probably  by  the  Athenians,   to  the  very 
serious  danger  of  allowing   events   in  the   North  an  un- 
checked development.     The  very  fact  that  Mardonius  had 
deliberately   stayed  his   movement   of  retreat   at   Thebes 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  extraordinary  offensive 
movement  of  the  Greeks  was  called  for  by  a  danger  that 
did  not  exist  merely  in  their  own  imagination :  in  other 
words,  that   Mardonius'    alternative    design   was    to    keep 
what  he  could,  since  he  could  not  get  what  he  would. 

This  offensive  movement  of  the  Greeks  has  always 
been  accounted  extraordinary  by  those  who  have  paid 
special  attention  to  the  military  history  of  the  time.  That 
it  was  probably  due  to  Athenian  persuasion  is  generally 
agreed,  but  no  adequate  reason  for  the  exercise  of 
such  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Athens  at  this  particular 
moment  has  been  put  forward,  still  less  has  any  reason  been 
adduced  for  the  yielding  of  Sparta  to  it.  The  mischief 
for  that  year  had  been  done  in  Attica,  and  movement  into 
Boeotia  could  not  remedy  it.  The  winter  was  drawing 
nigh,  in  which  Mardonius  would— if  Attica  was  all  that  he 
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aimed  at — withdraw  northward,  as  in  the  previous  year.     It 

can  only  have  been  the*Tear  that  Mardonius  had  gone  to 

Thebes  with  intent  to  stay  there,  that  moved  the  Greeks 

to  an  unprecedented  course  of  action.     They  knew  perfectly 

well  that,  from  a  purely  tactical  point  of  view,  they  had 

everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  transferring  the 

war  into  a  country  where  that  much-feared  but  untried  factor, 

the  Persian  cavalry,  could  come  into  play ;  and  it  is  incon- 

eivable  that  they  can  have  moved  north  except  under  the 

tress  of  what  they  regarded  as  a  grave  necessity.     It  is 

uite  a  different   question  whether  they  took  what  were, 

nder   the   circumstances,   the    best   strategical   measures. 

Had,  for  instance,  a  force  been  sent  with  the  fleet  under 

Leutychides  to   the   Malian   gulf,  Mardonius'  position    in 

Boeotia  would  have  become  so  perilous  that  it  is  hardly 

ossible  that  he  would  have  ventured  to  retain  it ;  and  it 

ay  even  be  doubted  whether  he  could  ever  have  won  his 

ay  back  past  Mount  CEta. 

The   best   strategy  on   the   Greek   side   in  this  year's 

ampaigning  was  carried   out  by  the  commanders  of  the 

eet ;    especially    by    Xanthippos,    the    admiral    of    the 

thenian  contingent.     The   caution    displayed   in  waiting 

n  the  Western  ^gean  Until  the  lonians  gave  some  signal 

as  probably  wise.     A   move   eastward  before  receipt  of 

nformation  as   to  the  real  state  of  affairs  on  the  Asian 

oast,  as  to  the  numbers  and  position  of  the  Persian  fleet, 

nd  especially   as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Phoenician 

ection  of  it,  might  have  unduly  hazarded  the  results  of 

he  success  already  obtained  on  the  western  coast  of  the 

iEgean.     On  arrival  at  Samos,  a  bold  and  successful  attack 

as    made    on    the    Persian    force    at    My  kale.     It    was 

necessary    to    crush    the    main    resistance    before    further 

operations  were  attempted.     After  this  the  Spartans  went 

home,  while  the  Athenians  continued  the  campaign  by  a 

trategic  move  of  the  highest  importance.     In   attacking 

estos  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  they  assailed  the  all- 

mportant  tete-du-pont  in    Europe,    and  by    their   success 

rendered  Persian  operations  from  the  Asiatic  side  to  the 

north  of  the  Propontis  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  as  the 

Chersonese  lay   on    the   flank   of  any  advance   from   the 
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direction  of  the  Bosphorus  towards  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
The  command  of  the  Hellespont  was  also  the  first  step 
towards  the  freeing  of  the  great  trade  route  to  the  corn 
regions  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

The  strategy  of  the  two  contending  sides  in  the  war 
of  480-479  must  have  been  deliberate.  It  cannot  have 
been  unconscious.  The  agreement  with  the  strategic  condi- 
tions of  the  regions  wherein  fighting  took  place  is  too  close 
to  render  any  such  view  tenable.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  such 
should  have  been  the  case.  On  the  one  side  was  a  race 
with  a  war  experience  greater  beyond  comparison  than 
that  of  any  other  contemporary  nation  ;  on  the  other,  a 
people  whose  quickness  of  intellect  rendered  it  peculiarly 
capable  of  supplying  the  defects  of  experience  by  appreci- 
ation of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The  Greek  was 
among  the  nations  what  Themistocles  was  among  the 
Greeks. 

Though  the  tactics  employed  by  either  side  were,  as 
events  befell,  more  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the  war  than 
their  strategy,  the  question  relating  to  them  is  more  simple, 
and  may  be  discussed  more  briefly.  Of  the  naval  tactics 
but  little  is  told.  From  the  account  of  Salamis  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  aim  of  the  Greek  in  an  engagement  was 
so  to  steer  his  ship  as  to  .  break  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  enemy's  oarage  on  one  side,  and,  having  thus 
rendered  his  opponent's  vessel  more  or  less  unmanage- 
able, to  ram  the  weakest  part  of  its  structure,  the  flank, 
with  the  beak  and  stem  of  his  own.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  it  is  an  anachronism  on  the  part  of  Herodotus 
to  assign  the  manoeuvre  of  cutting  the  line  (^liKirXovg)  to 
this  period. 

The  fact  that  the  vessels  carried  each  a  certain  number 
of  heavy-armed  infantry,  as  well  as  marines,  and  were 
fitted  with  boarding  bridges  {aTroj^aOpa),  shows  clearly 
that  boarding  held  a  prominent  place  in  Greek  naval 
tactics.  To  Kimon  in  later  years  is  no  doubt  due  the 
elaboration  of  what  may  be  called  the  "ship  tactics" 
at  the  expense  of  the  boarding  tactics,  an  innovation 
most  effective  in  wars  between  Greek  and  Greek,  but  an 
improvement  of  doubtful  value  in  wars  with  other  races, 
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where  the  panoply  of  the  Greek  heavy-armed  infantryman 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  effective  in  close  fighting.  It  was 
left  for  the  Roman  to  prove  conclusively  the  mistake  of 
ill  is  policy.  Perhaps  it  was  forced  on  Kimon  by  the 
growing  unpopularity  among  the  richer  classes  of  hoplite 
service  aboard  the  fleet  in  the  long  years  of  warfare  after 
479,  and  not  brought  about  by  purely  tactical  con- 
jiderations. 

The  land  tactics  were  naturally  dictated  by  the  arma- 
ent  of  the  two  opponents,  the  nature  of  the  forces  at 
eir  disposal,  and  the  ground  on  which  at  different 
mes  they  came  into  conflict.  The  composition  of  the 
ersian  army  placed  it  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in 
ch  a  country  as  Greece.  This  disadvantage  was  much 
phasized  by  the  fact*  that,  during  the  campaign  of  480, 
d,  in  a  sense,  during  that  of  479  also,  it  w^as  the 
tacking  force  in  a  country  which  greatly  favoured  the 
fence.  Not  until  Mardonius  took  up  the  defensive  in 
tia  was  it  possible  for  the  Persians  to  chose  ground 
vourable  to  the  nature  of  their  force.  Against  a  foe  of 
eatly  superior  mobflity,  the  policy  of  the  defensive  was 
e  only  one  which  the  Greek  army  could  adopt  with  any 
pe  of  success,  supposing  that  the  enemy  adopted  tactics 
itable  to  his  force.  The  difference  between  the  two  armies 
as,  that  the  Greek  had  everything  to  hope  from  close 
hting,  the  Persian  from  the  opposite ;  and  in  every  case 
roughout  the  war  in  which  reverse  or  disaster  fell  on  either 
rty,  it  was  due  to  its  having  been  forced,  either  by  the 
ature  of  the  position  or  by  some  tactical  error  of  its  own, 
to  adopting  that  method  of  combat  for  which  it  was 
ast  adapted.  If  it  were  not  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  that 
hich  is  manifest  as  a  secret,  it  might  be  said  that  this  is 
e  whole  secret  of  tactical  success  and  failure  in  the  war. 
was  illustrated  in  the  most  marked  manner  in  all  the 
hree  great  land  battles,  at  Thermopylae,  at  Plataea,  at 
Mykale. 

The  circumstances  at  Thermopylae  forced  the  Persians  to 
dopt  tactics  involving  close  fighting.  But  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  Persian  soldiers  and  the  Persian  commanders  did 
not  altogether  take  the  same  view  on  this  question.     The 
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commanders  evidently  thought  that  they  must  win  the 
pass  by  mere  pressure  of  numbers,  and  be  prepared  to 
sustain  losses,  absolutely  great,  but,  considering  the 
immense  disparity  between  the  two  armies,  relatively 
small.  Probably  also  circumstances  rendered  it  all-im- 
portant for  them  to  force  the  pass  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  this  could,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  only  be 
accomplished  by  close  fighting. 

But  the  Persian  soldier,  soon  after  the  attack  began, 
discovered  that  he  was  no  match  for  the  better-armed 
Greek,  and  proceeded,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  adopt 
tactics  less  dangerous  to  himself,  an  assault  with  missiles, 
to  which  the  enemy  could  make  no  effective  reply.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  tactics  which  the  Spartans  were 
compelled  to  resort  to,  the  charge  forward,  and  then  a 
pretended  retreat,  with  a  view  to  drawing  the  enemy  on. 
But  the  circumstances  were  such  that  neither  side  could 
absolutely  force  the  other  to  adopt  disadvantageous  tactics : 
nor  even  with  whips  and  other  severe  methods  of  encourage- 
ment could  the  Persian  commanders  induce  their  men  to  a 
sustained  assault  at  close  quarters.  'In  the  last  battle  on 
the  mound  the  Greeks  were  not  cut  down,  but  buried 
beneath  a  shower  of  missiles. 

•  Platsea  affords  three  very  remarkable  examples  of  the 
contrast  of  tactics.  It  was  a  battle  of  mistakes,  in  which 
each  side  conspicuously  failed  to  play  its  own  game.  At 
the  first  position  of  the  Greeks  the  Persian  threw  away 
his  excellent  cavalry  in  an  attack  on  a  necessarily  limited 
portion  of  the  front  of  the  unshaken  Greek  heavy  infantry, 
where  outflanking  was  impossible,  and  only  close  fighting 
could  be  really  effective.     The  result  was  inevitable. 

In  the  second  position,  the  Greeks  made  the  mistake 
of  seeking  to  maintain  an  advanced  position  in  the  plain, 
after  the  object  with  which  they  had  in  all  probability 
attained  it,  a  surprise  flank  attack  on  the  Persians,  had 
miscarried.  In  view  of  the  excessive  immobility  of  their 
army  as  compared  with  that  of  the  enemy,  the  danger  that 
their  line  of  communication  with  the  passes,  short  though 
it  was,  might  be  cut,  was  evident ;  and  their  position  per- 
mitted the  cavalry  to  harass  them  on  all  sides  by  that  form 
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of  attack  to  which  it  was  best  adapted.     The  mistake  cost 
them  dearly :  it  ought  to  have  cost  them  the  battle. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Greeks   from   this   position, 

Mardonius    threw   away  the   success    he    had    gained  by 

hurling  his  light-armed  infantry  against  the  large  Spartan 

contingent.     By  doing  so  he  threw  away  all  the  advantage 

which   he   possessed    by    reason   of  his   mobile   force    of 

cavalry.    The  tactics  of  Pausanias  were  excellent,  but  could 

nly  have  been  possible  with  a  highly  trained  force,  such 

s  that  which  he  had  under  his  command.     He  held  his  men 

ack,  despite  a  galling  shower  of  missiles,  until,  as  it  would 

seem,  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  enemy  behind  their  barrier 

of  shields  were  deprived  of  all  power  of  retreating  by  the 

pressure  of  the  ranks  in  rear  of  them.     Then  he  charged  ; 

and  in  the  close  fighting  which  ensued,  the  Persian  had  no 

chance,  despite  that  quality  of  conspicuous  bravery  in  which 

he  appears  never  to  have  been  lacking. 

The  same  inevitable  issue  of  battle  resulted  from  the 
"close  fighting  at  the  assault  on  the  Persian  stockade. 

At  Mykale  the  Persians  again  made  the  mistake  of 
meeting  the  Greeks  in  that  form  of  battle  which  was  most 
minently  favourable  to  the  more  heavily  armed  man, 
though  in  that  case  the  extreme  embarrassment  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  found  themselves  may  have 
necessitated  the  line  of  action  which  they  adopted. 

Such,  then,  are  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
rom  the  history  of  the  war  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  the  story 
has  many  morals  ;  it  certainly  has  one  which  in  later  days, 
under  the  sobering  influence  of  personal  experience,  Thu- 
cydldes  expressed  when  he  said  that  "  he  is  the  best 
general  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes."  He  was  doubt- 
less right,  owing  to  the  multitude  and  variability  of  the 
factors  In  war.  But  in  this,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
wars  between  Greek  and  Persian,  the  liability  to  error  was 
increased  by  the  Incalculability  of  many  factors  whose 
^  exact  value  only  the  knowledge  of  experience  could  gauge, 
^■an  experience  lacking  at  the  time,  but  from  which  both 
^B  Greek  and  Macedonian  profited  in  later  years. 

I 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

HERODOTUS   AS   THE  HISTORIAN   OF   THE   GREAT   WAR. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  war  would  be  incomplete  unless  the 
writer  made  an  attempt  to  render  an  account  of  the  evidence 
which  the  narrative  affords  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  great  historian  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  almost  all 
that  is  worth  knowing  concerning  it  is  due.  The  story  of 
the  war  is  the  climax  of  Herodotus'  work.  All  the  mani- 
fold information  which  he  gives  of  the  times  preceding  it  is 
merely  an  overture  to  the  history  of  the  struggle  in  which 
the  fate  of  Greece,  and  it  may  be  of  Europe,  was  decided. 
But  this  preliminary  portion  of  his  work,  though  intensely 
interesting  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  and  though  artisti- 
cally one  with  the  purely  Hellenic  part  of  his  narrative, 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  criticism  which  aims 
mainly  at  summing  up  the  results  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
amount  of  light  which  the  land  of  Greece  at  the  present 
day  casts  upon  the  work  of  an  author  of  more  than  2000 
years  ago. 

The  term  "  father  of  history,"  commonly  applied  to 
Herodotus,  is  of  no  small  significance  in  relation  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  work  was  done.  Of  itself 
it  implies  a  genius  that  overcame  many  difficulties,  and 
which  was  peculiarly  creative,  in  that  it  introduced  into 
the  educated  world  a  form  of  literature  of  which  no  previous 
example  can  be  said  to  have  existed. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Under  his  hand  the  new  literature 
was  given  a  form  which,  though  modified  by  later  writers, 
must  still  serve  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  write  with  twenty 
centuries  of  experience  behind  them.     It  is  easy  to  point 
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out  defects  in  Herodotus'  work  as  a  whole, — lack  of  arrange- 
ment, and  what  not, — and  it  is  demanded  by  the  interests 
of  history  that  such  defects  should  be  pointed  out  ;  but,  in 
so  doing,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  work  criticized 
is  not  merely  the  foundation  but  a  large  part  of  the  edifice 
of  that  school  of  experience  which  renders  such  criticism 
possible,  and  that  the  apparatus  for  it  is  largely  supplied 
>y  the  many  excellences  of  the  historian's  method. 

Any    attempt    to   examine   the  work    of   a  writer    ofContem- 
listory  must,  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  sense  successful,  take  into  colourinj 
Lccount  the  contemporary  colouring  of  time  and  place  under 
liich  the  work  was  composed.     This,  true  of  every  age 
►f  the  world,  is  peculiarly  demanded  in  the  case  of  a  work 
>f  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  when  the  local  colouring 
rsLS  of  such  peculiar  vividness  as  to  affect  to  an  unusual 
legree   the  view  of  those  who  lived  and  wrote  under  its 
Influence.     There  are  many  sides  to  this  question,  a  full 
liscussion  of  which  would  demand  much  time,  and  would 
lot  be  wholly  apposite  to  the  purpose  of  this  chapter.     It 
^ill  be  sufficient  to  speak   of  those  aspects  which   must 
•affect  a  judgment  of  Herodotus  as  historian  of  the  Persian 
'^ar. 
As   the   pioneer  in  a  new  form   of  literature,  he  was 
)eculiarly  liable  both  to  affect,  and  to  be  affected  by,  the 
interests  of  the  audience  for  which  he  wrote  ;  and  the  latter 
tendency  could  not  fail  to  be  emphasized  by  the  extreme 
susceptibility  which  the  Greek  displayed  to   the  feelings 
fof    his    contemporaries.      The    interests    of    an    audience 
juneducated   in    history   must    necessarily   be   limited.     A 
[writer  writing  for  such  an  audience  would  naturally  tend 
[towards  a  form  of  composition  in  which  the  narrative  dealt 
mainly  with  such  incidents  as  are  especially  calculated  to 
■excite  men's  interest.     Hence  it  arises  that  the  two  great 
historians  of  the  fifth   century  were,  above   all,  historians 
of  the  military  events   of  their  time  ;  and  their  work   as 
writers  of  history  in  the  larger  sense  is  made  subservient 
to  the  more  limited  scope  of  their  main  design. 

Herodotus  started  on  his  task   as  a  military  historian  Researc 
with  little  or  no  practical  experience,  but  with  an  immense 
capacity   for  taking   pains.     Excellence   and   defect   alike 
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have  left  their  impress  on  his  work ;  but  it  may  be  said 
without  prejudice  that  his  dihgence  of  research  has  more 
than  counterbalanced  his  lack  of  experience.  The  general 
result  is  that  he  has  given  to  the  world  the  data  necessary 
for  a  true  understanding  of  the  events  of  the  time  of 
which  he  wrote,  though  he  has  in  many  instances  failed 
.  to  grasp  their  significance,  and  in  a  few  instances  has 
evidently  misinterpreted  them. 

A  reference  has  been  made  to  "prejudice"  in  judging 
Herodotus.  No  author  has  perhaps  suffered  more  than  he 
from  the  existence  of  this  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  criticized  him.  The  very  lovableness  of  the  man,  so 
transparent  in  his  writings,  seems  to  have  been  the  cause 
which  has  produced  exaggerated  appreciation  of  his  work, 
whose  very' exaggeration  has,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
called  into  existence  depreciations  at  least  equally  unsound. 

On  the  general  question,  before  entering  into  details, 
this  much  may  be  said  :  that  the  main  lesson  which  is 
conveyed  to  one  who  prosecutes  inquiry  in  Greece  at  the 
present  day  on  such  points  as  are  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  nature  of  his  work  is  that,  while  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  regard  him  as  a  paragon  of  accuracy,  he 
in  many  cases  attained  to  an  accuracy  which  was  won- 
derful, considering  the  means  at  his  disposal. 

In  examining  the  work  of  any  historian,  great  or  small, 
the  inquiry  must  resolve  itself  into  three  sections:  (i)  the 
influence  of  the  personal  character  of  the  historian  on  his 
work  ;  (2)  the  influence  on  his  work  exerted  by  the  associ- 
ations of  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  ;  (3)  the  nature  of  the 
materials  which  lay  to  his  hand.  The  purely  Hellenic 
history  in  Herodotus'  work  throws  considerable  light  on 
all  these  three  points. 

Theoretically  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  desirable 

to  keep  these  sections  distinct :  practically  it  is  not  possible 

to  do  so,  since  they  must  necessarily  overlap. 

Influence         The    most    prominent    personal    characteristic   of   the 

of  personal  j^istorian    which    influenced    his    work    was    the    absolute 

character. 

honesty  with  which  he  stated  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  and  the  infinity  of  the  pains  which  he  took  to  arrive 
at   it.     It   does   not  follow  that  what  he  believed   to  be 
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true  was  true,  but  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  get  at  the  ^ 
facts  ;  and  there  is  no  single  instance  in  his  history  of  the 
war  in  which  he  can  be  shown  to  have  deliberately  per- 
verted them.     He  had,  like  other  men,  his  prejudices  and 
predilections.    He  was  affected,  as  all  men  must  be,  by  the 
views  held  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  concerning  the 
time  of  which  he  wrote ;  and  it  is  to  these  influences,  and 
not    to    historical   dishonesty   on   his   part,   that   any   fair 
judgment  of  him  must  attribute  the  obvious  or  suspected 
misstatements  which  are  found  in  his  Hellenic  historyT^  If 
Uiis   is   not  the  case,  he  was  one  of  the  strangest  cgm- 
mnds  of  the  true   and  the  false  that  ever  lived.  /jThei^ 
[ishonest   historian    does   not   want   to    know   the    truth ; 
^hereas  it  can  be  shown,  not  merely  from  Herodotus'  own 
iguage,  but   from  actual  facts   existent  at  the  present 
ly,  that  Herodotus  ardently  desired  to  do  so.     Perhaps 
le  most  marked  examples  of  this  desire  are  afforded  by 
le  demonstrable  care  and  pains  which  he  devoted  to  his 
iquiries  into  the  topography  of  the  scenes  of  two  events 
rhich  are  of  peculiar  interest, — the  battles  of  Thermopylae 
id    Plataea.      There    can    be    no    real   question   that   he 
psited   both   places,  and,  not   merely  that,   but   that   his 
lamination  of  them  was   extremely  careful.     Whatever 
(efects    there    are   in   the   narrative    of  those    two    great 
Lttles  are  not  of  a  topographical  character,  but  are  due 
[most  entirely  to  difficulties  in  obtaining  information.     It 
lay  be  argued  that  a  man  who  took  such  pains  to  dis- 
)ver  the  truth  of  topographical  detail,  would  be  likely  to 
ike  similar  pains  with  details  not  topographical. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  his  work  is  the  Deliberat 
ray  in  which  he  will  deliberately  leave  an  important  story  omissions 
icomplete,  rather  than  insert  details  for  which  he  had  no 
jal  foundation  of  information.  There  are  several  examples 
^f  this.  The  history  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  the  most 
iportant  section  of  the  preliminary  part  of  his  work,  is 
fery  defective.  There  are  serious  omissions,  and  the 
rhole  story  is  excessively  fragmentary.  A  dishonest 
ustorian  would  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  round  off 
the  tale :  an  unscrupulous  one  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
do  so. 
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But  the  most  remarkable  narrative  of  the  incomplete 
type  is  that  of  Marathon.  The  best  of  raconteurs  is 
content  to  give  a  mutilated  account  of  what  was  reckoned, 
by  the  Athenian  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  greatest  events  of 
Greek  history ;  and  the  omissions  are  of  such  a  character 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  beheve  that  they  can 
have  been  unconscious.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  but  that 
any  amount  of  information  of  a  certain  type  was  available 
to  him  at  the  time  at  which  he  was  at  Athens.  He  must 
have  rejected  a  large  mass  of  the  traditional  evidence  as 
unsatisfactory  ;  otherwise  the  amount  of  descriptive  narrative 
which  he  could  have  devoted  to  the  battle  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is.  The  evident  mistakes  in 
such  parts  of  the  tradition  as  he  does  reproduce  show  the 
difficulty  he  experienced  in  arriving  at  the  facts  relating  to 
the  events  of  that  time.  ■.  The  ten  years  of  the  past  which 
had  intervened  between  the  campaign  of  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernes  and  the  great  war  made,  no  doubt,  a  world  of 
difference  to  an  author  of  later  date,  who  was  obliged  to 
rely  largely  for  his  facts  on  contemporary  oral  evidence. 
Vejudice.  Another  class  of  narratives  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  author's  honesty  consists  of  those  which  contain  matter 
suggestive  of  the  suspicion  that  personal  prejudice  led 
him  to  deliberate  perversion  of  facts.  The  question  is  not 
in  the  present  instance  as  to  the  fact  of  perversion  ;  but  as 
to^  whether  it  was  or  was  not  of  a  deliberate  character. 
^  [There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  personal  prejudice  of 
various  kinds  did  colour  his  views,  and  led  him  to  do 
injustice  to  some  of  the  men  and  events  of  the  time. 

In  the  story  of  the  Ionian  revolt  he  displays  a  most 
marked  antipathy  to  the  lonians.  He  has  hardly  a  good 
word  to  say  of  them  in  any  department  of  life  ;  their  literary 
men  are  very  inferior  persons;  their  kinsmen  across  the  sea 
were  ashamed  to  claim  connection  with  them  ;  they  were 
pusillanimous,  if  not  actually  cowardly,  in  their  conduct 
during  the  war.  .  Not  one  of  these  judgments  can  be  re- 
garded as  sound,  and  the  last  and  most  severe  is  con- 
spicuously refuted  by  the  plain  fact  that  it  took  Persia  nigh 
seven  years  to  crush  their  resistance,  and  that  only  at  the 
expense  of  very  serious  loss  to  herself. 
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If  these  were  untruths  due  to  mere  malignity  on  the 

part   of  the   historian,   statements   which   he   knew  to  be 

untrue,   it  might  be  expected    that  he  would  display   the 

same  animus  against  the  lonians  in  all  other  parts  of  his 

history  in   which   they  are  prominent.      This  is,  however, 

very  far  from  being  the  case.     He  specially  records  their 

bravery   at   Salamis.      This  record  might   be   interpreted 

as  intended  to  prejudice  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks, 

did   not   his   account    of  Mykale   bring   into   prominence 

their  services  to  the   Greek   cause  on  that  occasion.      It 

[s,  therefore,  probable  that   the   variation  in    his    attitude 

>wards  the  race  is  due  largely  to  the  variety  of  the  sources 

>f   his    information,   combined,   no   doubt,   with   a   strong 

irsonal  feeling  on  his  own  as  to  their  action  on  different 

xasions.     His   information  on  the  subject  of  the  revolt 

^as  certainly  obtained  from   sources    unfriendly  to   them, 

imong  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  tradition  current 

his  own  time  in  Halikarnassos  and  the  Dorian  cities  of 

isia  generally  was  not  the  least  prominent.     These  cities 

irtainly  played  no  great  part  in  the  revolt ;  they  probably 

tood    aloof  altogether ;    and   those    who   have   failed   to 

rht  the  fight  of  liberty  are  not  apt  to  be  well  disposed  to 

lose  who  have  fought  and  failed.     Moreover,  they  may 

lave  regarded  the  revolt  as  a  colossal  political  blunder  ;  and 

'erodotus  may   have   acquired  this  view,  which  he  held 

lost  strongly  himself,  from  the  older  men  of   his    native 

ity  who  remembered  the  terrible  time. 

In  Ionia  itself,  in  Herodotus'  own  day,  the  traditions 

>f  the  revolt   were  probably  highly  contradictory.     It  is 

>lain  from   the   reliable  material  in   his  account,  that  its 

failure  would    lead   to   mutual   recrimination   between  the 

lembers  of  the  various  cities  which  had  taken  part  therein  ; 

ind  such  recriminations  would  inevitably  tend  to  confirm 

le  low  opinion  which  Herodotus  had  heard  expressed  in 

lis  home-land  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  lonians  at  the 

ime  of  the  revolt.     His  impressions  were  wrong  ;  but  it  is 

;rhaps  not  unnatural  that  he  should  have  formed  them. 

(jHe    displays   the   bias   of   his    personal   opinion   very 

decidedly  in  his  references  to  Themistocles.     In  this  case 

also  it  is  probable  that   he  adopted  views  which  he  had 

2  O 
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frequently  heard  expressed  by  others.  The  Themistocles 
legend  which  he  followed  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
separate  tradition  which  he  has  interwoven  into  the  general 
traditions  relating  to  the  war  of  480.  It  was  probably 
created  by  the  political  party  opposed  to  Themistocles,  with 
members  of  which  Herodotus  must  have  come  into  con- 
tact during  his  sojourn  in  Athens.  Themistocles'  services 
at  the  time  of  Salamis  were  too  notorious  to  be  wholly 
buried  in  oblivion  ;  but  the  legend  as  Herodotus  received 
it  left  nothing  unsaid  which  might  discount  their  value. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Greeks  should  fight  in  the  strait  is 
attributed  to  Mnesiphilos  ;  and  Themistocles^^ represented 
as  having  adopted  it  without  acknowledgment,..j 

In  like  manner  his  persuasion  of  the  Athenians  to  use 
the  increased  proceeds  of  the  mines  at  Laurion  for  the 
purposes  of  the  fleet  is  ascribed,  not  to  a  foresight  which 
foresaw  the  coming  of  the  storm  from  Asia  four  years 
before  it  burst,  but  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  war 
with  .^gina. 

Further  tales  to  his  discredit  are  those  of  his  financial 
corruptibility  at  Artemisium  and  Andros,  and  the  self- 
seeking  intent  of  his  message  to  Xerxes  with  respect  to 
the  Hellespont  bridge.  All  three  contain  elements  of 
inherent  improbability  which,  while  they  do  not  refute 
them,  render  them  of  doubtful  credibility. 

Was  Herodotus  honest  in  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
these  ill-tales  ? 

No  author  that  ever  lived  has  been  at  less  pains  to 
conceal  his  individuality  in  what  he  wrote.  His  narrative 
is  peculiarly  personal.  It  is,  therefore,  far  more  easy  in  his 
writings  to  judge  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  writer  than 
is  usually  the  case  in  literature,  and  especially  in  historical 
literature,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

He  was  not  merely  conscious  but  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  reign  of  moral  law  in  human  affairs.  He  would, 
therefore,  feel  extreme  repugnance  for  such  moral  weak- 
ness as  that  with  which  Themistocles  was  charged ;  and 
this  very  characteristic  would  lead  him,  if  once  convinced 
of  the  general  existence  of  such  weakness,  to  give  credence 
to  any  and  every  tale  which  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate 
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it.     The  tales,  too,  were  mere  rose-water  stories  compared 

with  some  of    the  charges  which    Aristophanes  does  not 

hesitate  to  bring  against  political  opponents,  and  may  have 

seemed  to  Herodotus  to  be  stamped  with  the  moderation 

of  truth  when  compared  with  some  of  the  political  gossip 

in  the  Athens  of  his  day. 

The  whole  question  of  this  Themistocles  legend  is  one 

)f  the  most  difficult  in  Greek  history.     It  is  certain,  on  the 

me  hand,  that    Herodotus   had  a  distinct  animus  against 

le    man.      It   seems  also  certain  that   the  version   of  it 

rhich  the  historian   followed   was   either   the    creation  of 

>olitical  opponents  or,  at  any  rate,  was   strongly  infected 

^ith  the  feeling  which  Themistocles*  conduct    during  the 

Ltter  years  of  his  life,   as  interpreted   by   the  Athenians, 

lUst  inevitably  have  aroused  with  regard  to  him. 

There  are  other   parts  of  Herodotus*  narrative   of  the  influence 

^ar  which  are  manifestly  coloured  by  the  events  of  later  ^^  <^°^" 

_  ,,     -  '    ,  .    ,  .  temporar 

jars.     Compelled,  no  doubt,  to  resort  to  Athens  for  many  feeling,  ' 

>f  his  materials,  he  would  inevitably  reflect  largely  in  his 

listory  the  Athenian  political  feeling  of  the  time  at  which 

le  wrote. 

The  most   noticeable   instance   of   its   influence    upon 

lim  is  shown  in  his  treatment  of  the  Corinthians.     This 

iople  could  not  be  accused  of  having  played  an  un- 
)atriotic  part  during  the  war,  and  yet  no  opportunity  is 

)st   of  placing    their   conduct   in   an   unfavourable   light.  , 

'hey  are  represented  as  being  foremost  in  opposition  to 
5uch  measures  as  after-events  proved  to  have  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  national  cause,  and  finally  a  distinct, 
md  almost  certainly  unfounded,  charge  of  cowardice  at 
Jalamis  is  brought  against  them.    That  Herodotus  thought 

le  war  policy  which  they  advocated,  the  defence  of  the 
isthmus,  a  mistaken  one,  is  evident ;  but  this  view  of  his  is 
lot  sufficient  to  account  for  his  treatment  of  them.  That 
:an  only  be  attributed  to  an  Athenian  tradition  which  had 
>een  strongly  influenced  by  the  bitter  and  long-continued 
lostility  which  arose  between  Athens  and   Corinth  some 

renty  years  after  the  events  of  480. 
There  are  other  passages  in  his  history  which  must  be 
attributed   to  the   use  of  materials  drawn  from  a  similar 
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source,  similarly  infected.  The  story  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  Greek  centre  after  the  withdrawal  from  the  second 
position  at  Plataea,  in  which  the  Corinthians  and  Megareans 
are  brought  into  special  prominence,  is  probably  one  of 
them.  To  a  like  origin  may  be  ascribed  the  various  tales 
to  the  discredit  of  the  ^ginetans  in  reference  to  the  events 
immediately  following  the  battle.  The  case  of  the 
iEginetans  is  especially  interesting,  because  the  author's 
treatment  of  them  resembles  his  treatment  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks.  He  records  their  noticeable  bravery  at  Salamis. 
This  diversity  of  treatment  affords  strong  evidence  that 
the  animus  displayed  by  him  had  its  origin  in  the  sources 
from  which  he  drew  his  history,  independent  of  personal 
feeling. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  might  have  guarded  against 
accepting  ex  parte  statements  as  history.  But  those  who 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
worked  will  be  rather  inclined  to  marvel  at  the  success 
with  which  he  managed  to  overcome  them,  than  to 
moralize  on  the  instances  in  which  he  succumbed.  He 
was  writing  the  history  of  a  period  many  years  after  it 
had  closed.  LQf  official  records  but  few  can  have  existed  ; 
and  the  instance  of  the  inscription  on  the  tripod,  com- 
memorating the  battle  of  Plataea,  shows  that  such  records 
were  not  always  trustworthy.  The  semi-official  records  in 
the  shape  of  copies  of  oracular  responses  were  still  more 
unreliablS^l  And  what  was  there  beyond  these }  Current 
traditions,  some  perhaps  pan-Hellenic,  but  the  majority 
originating  in  different  Greek  states,  with  an  amount  of 
local  colouring  as  varied  as  the  variety  of  their  sources. 
Some  of  the  traditions  may  have  been  committed  to 
writing.  But  who  could  have  reconciled  the  truth  of 
the  numerous  versions  of  the  same  story  on  which  the 
lively  imagination  of  the  Greek  had  had  full  play  for 
many  years  }  Lastly,  there  was  the  purely  oral  evidence 
of  those  who  had  been  present  at  events  ;  and  it  says  much 
for  the  critical  capacity  and  diligent  inquiry  of  the  historian 
that,  despite  the  notorious  difficulty  of  dealing  with  evidence 
of  this  kind,  much  of  his  work  which  may  be  proved 
at  the  present  day  to  be  accurate  must  have  been  drawn 
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from  such  a  source.  Could  a  skilled  historian  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  done  much  better  work  with  such 
materials  at  his  disposal  ?  The  history  of  the  campaigns 
of  1805  and  1806,  composed  under  like  conditions,  not  less 
than  thirty  years  after  they  took  place,  would  have  been 
strange  reading. 

The  strong  individuality   which  is  impressed  on,  and  Religious 
Expressed  by,  almost  every  page  he  wrote  was  so  marked,  ^^  '"^' 
lat  it  could  not  fail  to  affect  in  some  form  or  other  his 
laracter   as  an    historian.     His  personal    piety   has    left 
idelible  trace   in  his  writings.     His  critical  capacity  was 
leliberately  laid  aside  wherever  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
the   hand   of  God   at  work  in   the  world.     This  is  most 
loticeably  displayed  in  his  treatment  of  the  oracles  relating  - 
to  events  of  the  time  of  which  he  wrote.      His  attitude 
towards  them  is  very  remarkable.     This  ultramontane  of 
le  fifth  century  before   Christ  never  lost  faith  in  them, 
lespite  the  fact   that  he  records  instances  of  their  falli- 
>ility  and  even  of  their  actual  dishonesty. 

Such  an  attitude  could  not  fail  to  introduce  a  specific 
ilement  of  unreliability  into  his  work. 

But  this  personal  characteristic  affected  his  writings 
another  way.  It  made  him  at  times  anxious  not  merely 
to  inform,  but  to  instruct, — to  show  men  the  better  way 
he  understood  it.  He  consequently  preferred  a  tale 
^ith  a  moral  to  one  without ;  and  oftentimes  when  he 
^ives  two  versions  of  the  same  story,  he  expresses  his 
jrsonal  belief  in  the  less  probable  of  the  two,  evidently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  moral  conveyed  by  it  is 
jither  more  obvious  or  more  impressive. 

The  mere  fact,  again,  that  he  does  give  in  many 
istances  two  versions  of  the  same  story  shows  that  he 
'as  anxious  to  do  justice  to  those  who  were  affected  by 
lem.  The  two  versions  of  the  conduct  of  Argos  at  the 
time  of  the  war  are,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  of 
wish  to  deal  fairly  with  all  those  whom  he  brought 
)on  the  stage  of  history.  His  attitude  towards  the  un- 
patriotic Greeks  renders  it  certain  that,  had  he  always 
mowed  his  personal  bias  undue  weight  in  the  balance  of 
listorical  writing,   the  conduct  of  Argos  would  not  have 
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been  represented  as  open  to  two  possible  interpretations, 
one  of  them  much  more  favourable  than  the  other. 
Unpreju-  The   expressions    of  his   own   personal   judgment   on 

diced  historical  questions  which  arise  in  his  narrative  are  for 
'  the  most  part  stated  with  reference  to  the  motives  which 
prompted  certain  actions,  and  are  of  very  various  value. 
On  purely  military  questions  they  are,  with  the  striking 
exception  of  his  statement  of  opinion  as  to  the  motive  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  Thessaly,  as  a  rule  of 
little  weight.  He  did  not  possess  that  practical  know- 
ledge of  war  and  of  command  which  alone  could  have 
rendered  his  personal  views  on  such  questions  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration.  His  excellence  as  a  military 
historian  is  not  on  that  side.  It  lies  in  his  having  been 
a  diligent,  accurate,  honest  recorder  of  facts,  in  so  far  as  a 
man  could  be  who  wrote  under  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote.  : 
Rhetoric  It  is  very  fortunate  for  the  world  that  he  was  not  appre- 

and  drama,  ciably  affected  by  that  craze  for  rhetoric  which  prevailed 
in  the  Athens  of  the  last  years  of  his  life, — that  rhetoric 
which  was  to  play  such  havoc  with  the  written  history  of 
a  later  age.  He  was  probably  too  old  to  be  largely 
influenced  by  that  which  seemed  to  the  older  men  of  the 
time  an  undesirable  or,  when  they  suffered  from  its 
exercise,  even  pernicious  fad,  even  though  certain  sides  of  it 
might  appeal  strongly  to  his  literary  instinct.  If  contem- 
porary writing  did  at  all  influence  this  creator  of  literature 
in  a  new  form,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  works  of  the  great 
dramatists  that  the  source  of  such  influence  is  to  be  sought. 
In  any  case,  it  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  affect  his 
reliability  as  an  historian.  The  reports  of  speeches  in  his 
work  in  what  profess  to  be  the  actual  words  of  the  speaker, 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  certain  that  the  actual  words  cannot 
have  survived,  is  to  be  attributed  to  dramatic  rather  than 
to  rhetorical  feeling  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  latter  influence 
in  his  work  generally  is  shown  by  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  a  fundamental  canon  of  rhetoric, — the  ordered  arrange- 
meijt  of  topic. 
Sources.  "^iClp  discuss  fully  the  possible  sources  of  information  to 
which    Herodotus   had    recourse   in   various   parts    of  his 
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work  would  in  itself  take  up  a  volume,  wherein  much  of 
the  matter  would  be  highly  controversial. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  as  briefly  as 
possible  those  sources  which  are  indicated  either  clearly 
or  with  high  probability  as  lying  behind  his  narrative  of 
the  war  and  its  immediate  prelude : — 

1.  The  historian's  personal  observation  and  personal 
inquiry ; 

2.  Records,  official  and  semi-official ; 

3.  Tradition  [some  preserved  in  previous  authors]. 
Under  the  heading* of  personal  observations   may  be 

[included — 

{a)  His  topographical  inquiries. 

{b)  His  inquiries  from  persons  who  had  taken  part 
in  or  had  witnessed  events. 
Among   records,   the   following   sources    may  be   sug- 
gested : — 

{a)  Inscriptions  set  up  in  various  cities ; 

{b)  (Probably)  official  lists  other  than  inscriptions ; 

{c)  Records  of  oracular  responses. 
The  traditions,  of  which  he  manifestly  made  important 
[use,  are  of  great  variety  of  origin.     Sometimes  he  mentions 
jtheir  source  ;  more  frequently  the  nature  of  his  information 
t  clearly  indicates  it. 

{a)  Pan- Hellenic,  or  Patriotic  Greek  ; 

,,x    /»  ,      .     c Pan- Athenian  ; 

(*)  A*«"'^"Uristocratic; 

f  Official ; 
(c)  Spartan  ^p^p^,^^. 

{d)  Argive ; 

{e)  Arcadian  ; 

{f)  Sicilian  ; 

{g)  Macedonian  ; 

{It)  Asiatic  -Dorian  ; 

{i)  Ionian"; 

(i)  (Possibly)  Persian  sources  ; 

(/)  Delphic. 
This  list,  long  as  it  is,  is  absolutely  confined  to  the 
sources  for  the   story  of  the  war,   and   that,   too,   of  its 
main  incidents.    Were  the  sources  for  the  history  of  Greece 
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before  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century,  for  the  non-Hellenic 
history,  or  even  for  minor  incidents  of  the  war,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  their  discussion  would  extend  to  many 
chapters. 

The  most  remarkable  general  characteristic  about  this 
aspect  of  his  work  is  the  composite,  sometimes  extremely 
composite,  nature  of  the  sources  employed  in  drawing  up  the 
account  of  any  single  one  of  the  main  incidents.  A  second 
characteristic,  hardly  less  remarkable,  is  that  those  parts  of 
his  work  whose  truth  is  most  conspicuously  demonstrable 
originate  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  historian's  personal 
obsei:vation  and  personal  inquiry. 

.  The  most  noticeable  examples  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
personal  observation,  and  of  the  diligence  and  care  of  his 
inquiries  from  persons  who  were  present  at  events,  is 
afforded  by  the  correctness  with  which  he  describes  the 
topography  of  Thermopylae  and  Plataea,  and  the  close 
agreement  of  the  incidents  of  those  battles  as  recorded  by 
him  with  the  nature  and  accidents  of  the  ground  at  the 
present  day.  There  is  no  single  statement  of  pure 
fact  in  his  accounts  of  those  battles  upon  which  suspicion 
is  thrown  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  areas  within 
which  they  were  fought.  The  majority  of  them  are  posi- 
tively capable  of  proof  by  the  results  of  such  an  exami- 
nation. The  manifest  errors  in  these  two  accounts  do  not 
lie  in  statement  of  fact,  but  in  statement  of  motive,  and 
are  fully  explicable  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  story  was  told.  In  neither  case  does  he  produce  any 
evidence  that  he  was  able  to  get  information  as  to  the 
motives  which  influenced  those  in  command.  The  story 
of  the  fighting  in  both  cases  is  a  soldier's  story.  The 
details  of  the  first  two  days  of  the  defence  of  Thermopylae 
were  derived  from  some  one  who  was  present  at,  or  a 
spectator  of,  the  fight,  of  which  there  were  many  survivors. 
Those  of  the  final  scene  are  of  the  same  character,  though 
in  that  case  it  is  more  difficult  to  conjecture  who  was  the 
informant.  From  certain  indications  in  the  story,  it  seems 
that  parts  of  it  at  any  rate  may  have  been  derived  from 
some  one  who  viewed  it  from  the  Persian  side,  possibly 
some   Malian  who  had  been   temporarily   impressed  as  a 
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servant,  and  with  whom  Herodotus  conversed  when  he 
visited  the  spot  in  later  years.  Such  are  the  details 
(vii.  208)  with  regard  to  some  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
l)eing  hidden  from  view  of  the  Persian  scout  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  wall,  and  some  of  the  information  given 
with  reference  to  Epialtes  (vii.  213).  It  is  quite  beyond 
question  that  Herodotus  had  traversed  the  ground.  His 
>pographical  information  can  be  followed  in  detail  by  any 
le  who  visits  the  region  at  the  present  day. 

The  only  uncertainty  concerns  the  exclct  sites  of  one  or 
^o  places  which  he  mentions  outside  the  area  of  fighting, 
ich  as  the  Amphiktyonic  temple ;  but  even  these  are 
lentifiable  with  high  probability ;  and  it  is  the  use  of  the 
)ade,  not  Herodotus'  information,  which  is  wanting. 

The  rest  of  his  information  with  regard  to  Thermopylae, 
ith  the  sole  exception  of  the  copies  of  the  inscriptions  on 
le  monuments,  is  traditional  in  origin,  emanating  from 
Iparta.* 

Artemisium  he  may  have  seen  in  the  distance  in  the 
)urse  of  a  land  journey  from  the  north.  The  knowledge 
'■hich  he  displays  of  Halos,  in  his  account  of  Xerxes'  visit 
the  place,  renders  it  probable  that  he  had  traversed  the 
)ute  which  leads  round  the  east  end  of  Othrys  on  to  the 
kalian  plain,  and  in  going  that  way  he  would  pass  in  full 
iew  of  Aphetae  and  Artemisium.  His  topographical  de- 
:ription  of  these  places  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  called  for, 
xurate  enough.  That  is,  however,  the  only  portion  of 
the  Artemisium  story  which  can  be  set  down  to  aught  of  the 
lature  of  personal  examination.  Nor,  indeed,  can  any 
)art  of  that  story  be  safely  attributed  to  the  evidence  of  an 

*  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Thermopylae  narrative  under 
farious  aspects  in  relation  to  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived. 

To  prevent  any  misconception,  I  should  like  to  sum  up  briefly  my 
conclusions. 

(i)  The  whole  "motivation"  of  the  story  is  derived  from  a 

version  of  official  origin  at  Sparta. 
(2)  The  incidents  of  the  actual  fighting  may  be  derived  partly 
from  a  Spartan  source,  probably  of  an  unofficial  character. 
The  description  of  some  of  them,  however,  rests  on  infor- 
nation  picked  up  by  Herodotus  at  Thermopyhi:  itself 
from  natives  of  the  region. 
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eye-witness  of  events.     The  list  of  the  contingents  of  the 

^     Greek   fleet  may  be  taken  from  official  records  of  some 

sort ;  the  rest  of  the  stoiy  seems  to  be  drawn  from  tradition. 

The  tale  of  Salamis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
in  the  whole  of  his  history.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
when  he  wrote  it  he  had  in  his  possession  notes  of  infor- 
mation given  him  by  some  one  who  was  present  at  the 
battle.  Probably  he  never  compiled  its  history  of  the  battle 
until  some  years  after  he  had  taken  the  notes,  at  a  time 
-^  when  his  informant  was  not  within  his  reach,  possibly 
dead  and  gone.  He  must  have  known  the  topography  of 
the  strait ;  he  could  hardly  have  lived  in  Athens  without 
doing  so. 

How  did  he  come  to  make  the  serious  error  which  he 
undoubtedly  did  make  ?  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  error,  still  more  as  to  its 
cause ;  but  as  to  the  existence  of  it  the  topographical 
evidence,  as  well  as  the  contemporary  account  of  the  eye- 
witness ^schylus,  leave  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  mistake 
does  not  appear,  in  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  to  have  existed 
in  his  original  information.  His  account,  despite  the  con- 
fusion inevitable  to  the  nature  of  his  mistake,  points  to  its 
being  founded  on  evidence  which  may  have  been  in  all 
essentialparticulars  in  accord  with  that  of  -^schylus  and 
DiodorusJ  The  matter  has  already  been  discussed  at 
length  in  reference  to  the  battle  itself,  '^yffice  it  now  to 
say  that  the  most  probable  explanation  of  it  is  that,  using 
his  notes  of  information  some  time  after  they  had  been 
given  him,  he  mistimed  a  movement  mentioned  in  them, 
and  by  so  doing  threw  his  narrative  out  of  gear. 

In  the  Salamis  story,  as  elsewhere,  the  traditional 
element  is  present  in  various  forms.  As  in  the  case  of 
Artemisium,  the  list  of  the  ships  may  be  founded  upon  an 
official  basis. 

The  story  of  Plataea  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  that 
he  wrote.  How  he  ever  arrived  at  the  truth  with  regard 
to  that  scene  of  confused  fighting  must  excite  the  wonder 
of  every  student  of  history.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  pecu- 
liarly well  satisfied  with  his  evidence,  for  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  treating  at  length  incidents  whose  description  rested 
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on    testimony   with   which    he   was    dissatisfied,    however 

important    these    incidents    might   be.       His    account    of 

Marathon  affords  proof  of  that ;  and  there  other  ominous 

silences  in  his  narrative  which  can  only  have  been  due  to 

lack  of  reliable  information.     His  topographical  evidence 

on  Plataea  is  undoubtedly  due  to   autopsy.     Not  merely 

are    his    direct    statements   on    the    subject    marvellously 

correct ;   but  the  whole  of  the  topography  implied  in  his 

iccount  of  the  many  incidents  of  the  battle  is  marvellously 

trrect  also.     His  information  was  manifestly  derived  from 

me  who  had  fought  at  Plataea ;  and  the  character  of  the 

Jtory  is  such  as  to  render  it  possible  that  he  not  merely 

risited  the  scene  of  it  himself,  but  visited  in  company  with 

>ne  who   had  fought   there.     His  account  exemplifies  in 

peculiar  way   both  his  excellences  and   his  limitations 

a    military   historian.      His   own    diligent   inquiry  led 

lim   to  make  the  best  use   possible  of  the  evidence   at 

lis  command  ;    but  that  evidence  was  not  obtained  from 

me  who  was    conversant   with   the  plans   of  those  who 

iirected   the    operations,   nor    had    the    historian    himself 

mch  knowledge  and  experience  as  would  enable  him  to 

)rm  sound  inductions  as  to  the  nature  of  those  plans  from 

information  of  the  kind  which  was  at  his  disposal. 

The  traditional  element  in  his  account  of  Plataea  i3 
►robably  far  less  in  proportion  than  that  in  any  one  of  the 
mger  sections  of  his  history.  Of  official  record  only  the 
fist  of  the  Greek  contingents  shows  probable  traces. 

Such  are  the  major  parts  of  his  history  in  which  the 
evidence  of  autopsy  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  his 
jources  of  information,  is  most  strikingly  displayed. 

One  minor  passage,  that  relating  to  Xerxes'  visit  to  the 
rale  of  Tempe,  must  be  mentioned.  The  considerations 
m  the  physical  geography  of  Thessaly,  which  are  put  into 
le  mouth  of  the  Great  King,  are  almost  certainly  those  of 
the  historian  himself,  derived  from  his  personal  knowledge 
>f  the  region.  This  view  is  further  supported  by  the 
jmark  he  makes  on  his  own  authority  in  reference  to  the 
dthdrawal  of  the  Greek  force  from  that  region,  that  he 
)elieves  it  was  due  to  the  discovery  that  Tempe  was  not 
the  only  pass  into  the  country  from  the  north. 
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With  regard  to  the  other  two  great  battle-grounds  of 
this  period,  the  evidence  of  autopsy  is  doubtful.  Herodotus' 
account  of  Marathon  makes  it  probable  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  ground.  His  account  of  the  battle,  such  as  it 
is,  is  marked  by  certain  mistaken  deductions,  probably 
his  own,  resting  on  a  basis  of  misinformation.  The 
remainder  of  it  is  obviously  traditional  in  origin. 

Whether  Herodotus  had  ever  seen  the  ground  at 
Mykale  is  very  doubtful.  He  certainly  had  never  examined 
it  in  detail.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  some  of  his 
information  with  regard  to  it  was  drawn  from  an  eye- 
witness. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  certain  traces  of 
the  use  of  official  records  of  a  secular  origin.  It  now 
remains  to  consider  those  oracular  responses,  whose  actual 
wording  in  their  official  written  form  came  under  his  notice, 
whether  at  the  place  at  which  they  were  delivered,  or  in 
the  city  to  which  they  were  given.  The  great  difficulty  is 
to  determine  whether,  in  the  individual  cases  in  which  he 
quotes  oracles,  his  quotation  is  drawn  from  an  official 
version,  or  from  a  version  accepted  by  tradition.  Positive 
cases  of  the  latter  mode  of  quotation  are  more  easy 
to  recognize  than  positive  cases  of  the  former ;  though 
in  nearly  all  cases  alike  he  gives  what  purports  to  be,  and 
may  be,  the  actual  wording  of  the  response.  Nevertheless, 
the  two  kinds  of  quotation  demand  that  the  material 
quoted,  even  if  identical  in  form,  should  be  regarded  as 
coming  under  two  different  classes  of  evidence.  It  must 
not  be  necessarily  assumed  that  an  oracle  copied  from  an 
official  record  at  Delphi  is  better  historical  evidence  than 
one  preserved  in  the  memory  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
delivered.  It  is  too  probable  that  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  There  are  many  strong  reasons  for  the  suspicion 
that  in  certain  instances  the  hand  of  the  editor  brought 
the  record  up  to  date  by  alterations  and  additions  made 
in  the  light  of  after  -  events.  The  oracles  relative  to 
Salamis  are  a  case  in  point.  Delphi  did  no  doubt  possess 
sources  of  information  with  regard  to  Greek  politics 
generally,  which  rendered  it  able  to  give  very  useful 
advice  to  those  who  consulted  it  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
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believe  that  either  at  Delphi,  or  anywhere  else,  the  course 
of  the  war  could  have  been  so  far  calculated  before  the 
actual  struggle  began,  as  that  the  circumstances  which 
made  it  so  imperative  to  fight  at  Salamis  should  have 
been  foreseen. 

It  is  in  the  history  of  the  period  at  which  apparently 

this  oracle  was  delivered,  when  the  Greek  states  to  which 

^the  council  of  defence  had  appealed  for  help  were  making 

ip  their  minds  what  attitude  to  adopt  in  the  coming  war, 

that  Herodotus  makes  most  use  of  the  evidence  of  oracles. 

'here  is  no  reason,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Salamis  oracle 

ibove  mentioned,  to  suspect  that  those  which  he  quotes 

ire   in   aught  but  their  original   form.      They  show  that 

Delphi  had  a  definite  policy  at  the  time,  founded  upon  the 

:onviction  that  Athens,  and  Athens  alone,  was  the  goal 

►f  the  Persian  expedition  ;    and    even  after  the  war  was 

>ver  Delphi  might  have  argued  with  some  show  of  reason, 

lough  not  on  the  solid  basis  of  fact,  that,  had  its  advice 

>een  followed,  its  conviction  would  have  turned  out  true. 

One  other  very  important  oracle  quoted  by  Herodotus 
ith  reference  to  the  history  of  the  war,  is  that  which  was 
lleged  to  have  brought  about  the  self-sacrifice  of  Leonidas. 
Vom  the  way  in  which  the  historian  mentions  it,  it  is 
)bvious  that  he  did  not  draw  it  from  any  source  inde- 
)endent  of  the  tradition  of  the  battle,  to  which,  indeed,  it 
supplied  the  main  motive. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  trace  with  anything  ap-  Traditioi 
►roaching  certainty  the  exact  source  of  the  various 
traditions  which  Herodotus  followed  in  different  minor 
actions  of  his  history.  In  some  cases  it  is  only  possible 
to  make  a  guess  at  their  origin  ;  and  a  discussion  of  them, 
lot  in  itself  very  profitable,  is  but  too  apt  to  lead  to  even 
iss  profitable  results.  It  is  quite  certain,  as  has  been 
ilready  said,  that  in  many  parts  of  his  narrative  he  com- 
>ined  information  of  very  diverse  origin  and  of  very 
rarious  value. 

A   statement   in  a  sentence   in  the    midst   of  a    long 

passage    oftentimes    shows    that    its    origin    differs    from 

lat  of  its  context.     It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  such 

rariations  of  the  general  pattern,   but  to  seek  rather  to 
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arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  "  provenance  " 
of  the  chief  authorities  lying  behind  the  main  sections  of 
the  historian's  work. 

The  account  of  the  Ionian  revolt  is,  as  it  would  appear, 
drawn  largely  from  traditional  sources.  It  is,  of  course, 
probable  that  Herodotus  in  his  early  years  actually  talked 
with  men  who  had  played  a  part  in  it ;  but  it  is  also 
probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  had  not  at  that 
period  of  his  life  any  formed  intention  of  writing  his 
history.  The  traditions  which  he  followed  were  un- 
doubtedly unfavourable  to  the  lonians.  They  were  also 
defective  in  information.  Their  origin  must  certainly  be 
attributed  to  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  ^Egean  ;  and  this 
fact,  together  with  these  two  main  characteristics  above 
mentioned,  points  to  the  Dorian  Greeks  of  the  cities  of 
the  Carian  coast,  of  which  Halikartiassos,  Herodotus' 
birthplace,  was  one,  as  having  been  mainly  responsible 
for  them. 

The  attitude  of  these  Dorians  at  the  time  of  the  revolt 
would  be  only  too  calculated  to  make  them  unfavourable 
to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it.  Such  information  as 
Herodotus  could  get  from  Ionian  sources  would  be  coloured 
by  mutual  recriminations,  and  would  not,  consequently,  be 
calculated  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  its  first  impression. 

Some  few  examples  of  the  use  of  oflficial  records  and 
inscriptions  are  apparent,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  Marathon  story  seems  to  be  almost  wholly 
traditional,  derived  from  two  Athenian  sources  of  opposite 
tendency, — the  one  aristocratic,  wherein  the  services  of  the 
Miltiades  were  brought  into  prominence,  the  other  demo- 
cratic, wherein  the  medizing  tendencies  of  the  Alkmaeonidse 
were,  in  so  far  as  possible,  disguised  and  excused.  These 
two  versions,  with  additions  of  his  own,  Herodotus  has 
combined  into  his  narrative  ;  but  there  must  have  been  a 
large  mass  of  matter  in  both  traditions  which  he  has 
rejected  as  unreliable,  probably  owing  to  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  reconciling  the  statements  in  the  one 
version  with  those  in  the  other. 

The  confused  history  of  the  wars  between  Athens  and 
JEgmdij  one  of  which  falls  within  the  decade  between  490 
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and  480,  is  related  on  the  basis  of  an  Athenian  version, 

which  the  historian  himself  has  probably  edited  in  certain 

parts :  but  the  whole  tradition  was  so  confused  that  he  has 

evidently  been  able  to  make  comparatively  little  out  of  it. 

The  sources  for  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 

war  of  480  are,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  history  of  a 

time  at  which  many  of  the  less  prominent  of  the  Greek 

ftates  appear  on  the  stage,  of  a  very  varied  character.     To 

le  employment  of  the  records   at  Delphi  in  this  part  of 

le  historian's  work  reference  has  been  already  made ;  but, 

addition  to  these  official  records,  he  appears   to  have 

lade  use  of  tradition  surviving  at  Delphi  itself,  especially 

rith  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  oracle  with  Athens 

that  particular  time. 

The  main  basis  of  his  account  of  the  negotiations  with 
relo  and  of  the  events  in  Sicily  in  the  period  immediately 
icceeding  them  is  a  tradition  which  was  current  through- 
mt  European  Greece,  whose  manifest  tendency  was  to 
xlude  the  Sicilian  tyrant  from  all  participation,  direct  or 
idirect,  in  the  struggle  for  Hellenic  freedom.  He  ex- 
)ressly  mentions,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  Sicilian  version 
rhich  differed  from  it  in  certain  respects ;  but  he  evidently 
ittached  but  little  importance  to  it.  That  he  made  a 
listake  in  his  choice  of  authority  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
mt,  apart  from  the  natural  predisposition  of  one  who* 
mew  the  tale  of  tyranny  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  had 
^ery  reason  to  dislike  it,  the  Greek  version  had  probably 
taken  firm  root  by  the  time  at  which  he  collected  his 
laterials.  The  Sicilian  version,  with  its  probable  exag- 
gerations, is  preserved  in  Diodorus. 

In  discussing  the  attitude  of  Argos  at  this  time,  he 
jxpressly  reproduces  two  traditions,  giving  his  preference 
that  of  local  Argive  origin.  The  other  was  probably 
lat  which  was  carried  current  among  the  Greeks  who 
lad  been  patriotic,  though  certain  details  in  it  suggest 
lat  it  was  originally  from  an  Athenian  source  ;  and  part 
>f  it  originated  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  war,  at 
the  time  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  mysterious 
Peace  of  Kallias.* 

*  For  these  two  points  cf.  H.  vii.  152. 
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The  tale  of  the  negotiations  with  Corcyra,  as  well  as 
of  Corcyra's  attitude  at  the  time  of  Salamis,  rests  on  a 
tradition  which  was  in  all  probability  current  among  all 
the  patriot  Greeks.  Corcyra  was  never  popular.  The 
social  Greek  hated  its  individualism  as  a  state  in  the 
Hellenic  world. 

The  tradition  which  Herodotus  reproduces  relating  to 
the  motives  which  prompted  the  advice  given  by  Themis- 
tocles  to  the  Athenians  regarding  the  mines  at  Laurion  is 
all  part  of  that  Themistocles  legend  which  he  has  con- 
sistently followed.  Its  origin  has  been  already  attributed 
to  the  aristocratic  party  in  Athens. 

The  absence  of  any  attempt  to  tone  down  the  picture 
drawn  of  the  medism  of  the  Northern  states  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  materials  for  it  were  furnished  by  tradition 
curferit  among  the  patriot  Greeks. 

Ijrhe  tale  of  Thermopylae  is  one  of  the  few  stones  of 
greater  length  in  the  history  in  which  the  traditional 
element  is  homogeneous  throughout.  The  actual  facts  of  the 
fighting  were  probably  obtained  from  examination  of  the 
ground,  combined  with  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  But 
the  whole  motive  of  the  story — the  causes,  that  is  to  say, 
which  produced  these  facts — was  drawn  from  a  tradition, 
one  and  indivisible,  and  that  tradition  was  of  Lacedae- 
monian origin.  _  It  was  more  than  that ;  it  was  no  popular 
tale,  but  an  official  version  of  events.  It  became  pan- 
Hellenic,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  battle  did  not  render  the  existence  of 
any  other  version  possible.  It  would  be  mere  repetition 
of  a  long  argument  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  for  this 
view :  they  have  been  already  stated  in  dealing  with  the 
account  of  the  battle  itself.  The  oracular  element  con- 
tained in  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  prejudice  Herodotus 
in  its  favour ;  but  even  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  reasons  put  forward  for  leaving 
Leonidas  to  his  fate  ;  and  he  was  evidently  in  doubt  as  to 
the  true  facts  of  what  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  the 
defence  of  the  pass. 

The  tale  of  Artemisium  would  appear  to  have  been 
drawn    from    two  sources,   both  of  them  Athenian.     The 
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Thcmistocles  legend  of  aristocratic  origin  is  interwoven 
with  a  pan-Athenian  version,  whose  object  was  to  em- 
phasize in  every  possible  way  the  services  of  Athens  to 
the  national  cause  at  this  period  of  the  war,  and  the  many 
difficulties  she  encountered  in  combating  the  fatal  policy 
of  withdrawal  to  the  Isthmus. 

The  same  pan-Athenian  traditiqn,  combined  with  the 
Thcmistocles  legend,  shows  itself  in  the  account  of  the 
events  between  Artemisium  and  the  actual  fighting  at 
Salamis. 

Alike   in  the   accounts  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis, 
descriptions   are   given   of  events  which   occurred  on  the 
Persian  side  ;   even  discussions  which  took  place  in    the 
Persian  Council  of  War  are  reported  in  what  profess  to  be 
the  actual  words  used.     The  latter  may  be  dismissed  with 
le  remark  that  they  are  instances  in  which  the  dramatic 
istinct    got    the    better    of   the   historical   sense  of   the 
listorian.     But  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  matter  in 
le  description  and  discussions  is  wholly  unhistorical.    The 
)rominence  of  Artemisia  in  one  of  them  suggests  that  it 
founded  on  a  Halikarnassian  tradition  of  his  own  day. 
'he  remainder  may  rest  partly  on  traditions  carried  back 
Asia  by  Greeks  who  were  with  Xerxes'  army.     Hero- 
lotus  himself,  who  had   relations  with  Persians   in    high 
)sitions  in  later  times,  may  have  derived  incidental  in- 
formation  from   them.     But    these    Persian   tales    in   his 
history  of  the  war  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  only  the 
drift  of  the  truth. 

The  tale  of  Salamis,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  founded  on 
notes  from  a  personal  narrative,  suggests  an  origin  in  pan- 
Hellenic  tradition.  The  credit  given  to  the  ^ginetan  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  lonians  on  the  other,  can  only 
have  been  the  outcome  of  general  consent.  No  doubt,  the 
more  or  less  personal  details  of  the  fighting  are  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  Ionian,  Halikarnassian,  Athenian, 
and  what  not  ;  and  the  tale  of  the  would-be  Corinthian 
cowardice  shows  unmistakably  the  traces  of  the  cloven 
foot  of  later  Athenian  enmity. 

The  comparative  briefness  of  the  tale  of  Mykale  sug- 
gests that  Herodotus  had  not  the  opportunity  of  getting 

2  P 
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much  information  with  regard  to  that  important  battle. 
As  it  stands,  it  presents  no  certain  trace  of  origin,  but  is 
probably  the  version  of  the  story  which  was  generally 
current  in  GreeceT^ Despite  its  brevity,  it  is,  in  contrast 
with  the  story  of  Marathon,  one  which  raises  no  difificulties. 
The  evidence  was  not  evidently  large  in  quantity  ;  but,  such 
as  it  is,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  sound. 
It  affords,  moreover,  another  example  of  that  fact,  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made  on  several  occa- 
sions, that  Herodotus  did  not  write  history  on  the  basis 
of  testimony  with  which  he  was  not  satisfied. 

The  view  adopted  in  this  volume  on  the  right  use  of 
Herodotus'  work  as  a  basis  for  history  is  not  likely  to  com- 
mend itself  to  extremists.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  strong 
personality  of  the  old  historian  that  his  critics  have  at  all 
times  shown  a  tendency  to  divide  themselves  into  two 
camps,  one  of  which  champions  not  merely  his  honesty,  but 
his  absolute  accuracy,  while  the  other  bitterly  assails  both. 
In  a  work  so  great  and  so  extensive  as  his,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  the  amount  of  accuracy  obtained  in  various 
parts  of  it  should  vary  very  greatly.  The  multiplicity,  too, 
of  his  sources  of  information  would  necessarily  promote 
the  same  tendency. 

As  an  historian  he  has  suffered  alike  from  his  admirers 
and  detractors.  He  has  been  credited  with  a  kind  of 
inspiration.  He  has  been  decried  as  a  forger  of  history. 
It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  discuss  views  so  extreme. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  his 
history  must  have  been  composed  will  understand  the 
impossibilty  of  attaining  complete  accuracy  under  such 
circumstances.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  proofs  of  the  charges  of  forgery  brought  against  him 
will  know  that  they  have  often  been  founded  on  mistaken 
premisses,  and  are  in  no  single  instance  convincing. 

But  there  is  an  intermediate  attitude  taken  towards 
his  work  by  a  certain  section  of  the  learned  world,  about 
which  a  few  words  must  be  said.  There  is  a  widespread 
tendency  to  adopt  the  view  that,  whatever  the  inaccuracies 
contained  in  his  writings,  they  represent  the  high-water- 
mark of  knowledge  attainable  at  the  present  day  concerning 
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the   period   of    Greek    history    of  which    he    wrote ;    and 
that,  therefore,  fertile  criticism  of  his  work  aiming  at  any 
reconstruction    of  the   story   is    impossible.     Such    recon- 
structions are,  moreover,  frequently  stigmatized  as  attempts 
I  to  read   the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ 
into  the  history  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.    A  charge 
of  the  kind  can  only  be  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
Herodotus  was  qualified  not  merely  to  record  the  acts  of 
the  men  of  the  period  of  which  he  wrote,  but  to  appreciate 
to  the  full  the  ideas  and  motives  which  produced  the  acts 
of  those  who  were  presumably  the   most  skilled  men  of 
their  day  in  special  departments  of  life. 
The    evidence    which    is   given    in   this   volume,   with 
respect  at  least  to  the  military  history  of  this  period,  does 
not  support  such  an  assumption.     Putting  aside  detail,  the 
general  conclusions  to  which  it  points  are  three  in  number  : — 
I.  The  extraordinary   accuracy   of  statements  of  fact 
in  Herodotus  ; 

2.  His  lack  of  information  as  to  the  motives  of  those 

in  command  ; 

3.  His  lack  of  experience  such  as  might  have  enabled 

him  to  form  deductions  as  to  those  motives. 
If  the  evidence  on  which  the  first  of  these  conclusions 
is  founded  be  held  to  justify  it,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  the  modern  world  is  provided  with  the  means 
of  forming  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  causes  underlying 
the  history  of  the  most  critical  years  of  the  fifth  century. 

I        The  debt  of  civilization  to  Herodotus  does  not  require 
exaggeration. 
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565.  567.  575 
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Aristocratic  traditions,  170,  175,  203 
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Aristophanes,  170,  179  «.,  523,  563 
Aristotle,  175,  177  f.,  255,  358,  420 
Artabanos,  209,  217  f. 
Artabazos,  428  ff.,  475,  476  n.,  508,  514, 

518,  546 
Artaphernes,    42,    69,   74,    76,    78    ff., 

chap.  iii.  passhn,  147  ff. ,  159,  201  n. 
Artaphernes   (younger),  i6o,  chap.  iv. 

passi?n,  200 
Artauktes,  531  ff. 
Artemisia,  113  n.,  220,  374,  402  f ,  410, 
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chap.  viii.  passim,  351,   353  f ,  355, 
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Asopos,  R.,  Malis,  260  ff,  277  ff.,  299 

ff.,345f.,  348 
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Strategy,  270  f.,  275,  359  f ,  523,  549, 
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Trade,  367 
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340,  341,  405,  477,  491  f ,  508  ;/.,  510, 
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Attaginos,  517 
Attica,  159,  162,  234  f ,  353,  355,  356, 

358,  372,  444,  445,  526,  549 
Atyadae,  6 
Avlona  (valley),  164  f ,  174,  and  chap. 

iv.  passim 
Axios.  R..  221 
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Bakchylides,  28 

Bithynia,  18,  60 

Boeotia,  Boeotians,  77,  228,  229  and 
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Busolt,  155  «. 
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Caria,  18,  29,  31,  91,  99  ff.,  chap.  iii. 
passim,  219,  338 

<  airhne,  426 

I  iithage,  Carthaginians,  131,  245  ff., 
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136  ff.,  433,  530 
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Creasy,  Sir  Edward,  407 
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Croesus,  18-28,  55,  97,  214,  349 

Croiset,  362 
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Cyclades,  82 

Cyprus,   36,  99  }/.,  TOO  ff.,   123,    125, 

219.  393.  402 
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205,  206,  362 
Daskylian  satrapy,  428 
Datis,  160  ff.,  chap,  w,  passim,  900 
Daulis,  349 
Daurises,  no  ff.,  115 
Dekelcia,  448,  449 
Delbriick,  210  ;/.,  267  n. 
Delian  I^eague,  530 
Dclos,  161,  433,  524,  529 
Delphi,  Delphic  Oracle,  ii,  14.  22,  25- 
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Demarete,  428 
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Demophilos,  306 
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334  «. 
Dionysios  (of  Halikamassos).  203 
Dirphys,  Mt.,  453 
Dolonki,  145 
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312  //. 
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Eion,  212,  220,  419 
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Eleusinian  Demeter,   temple    of,    site, 

494  fF.,  503,  507,  508,  520 
Eleusis,   352,  371,  375,  385,  391,  447. 

452  and  «.,  549 
EleuthercE,  447,  452  7;.,  456  ?/.,  465  n, 
Elis,  Eleians,  513,  514 
Enneahodoi,  220 
Epaminondas,  195 
Ephesus,  14,  94,  98,  loi,  108,  122,  125, 

130.  535 
Ephoros,  197   n,,   249,  250  n.,  254  ;?. 

f.,  294  f.,  518  ;/. 
Epialtes,  268,  299  f. ,  310,  569 
Epidaurus,  320,  354  ?;.,  469  n. 
Epirus,  241 
Eretria,  72,  94,  98,  142  ff.  {i.e.  chap. 

iv.    passim),    320,    336   11.,    354    n., 
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Erythroe  (Asia),  125 
Erythrae   (Boeotia),  447,   449  n. ;  site, 

458  and  n.,  459  ff.,  465  «.,  467  n., 

512,  518  n. 
Ethiopia,  38 
Euboea,  82,  161  f.,  183,  257,  263  n., 

265,    318,    and   chap.    viii.  passitn ; 

"Hollows,"  335  and  ?/.,  343,  374,  384, 

453.  538 
Euesperides,  74 
Euphrates,  426 
Euripus,  162,  228,  261,  264,  265,  269, 

276,  277,  chap.  viii.  passim,  347,  542 
Eurybiades,  320,  328  fF.,  355,  362  ff., 

376,  389,  413,  543.  545  f- 
Euxine  (colonies),  54,  56,  57 
Euxine  (Sea),  58,  120,  145,  215  w. 
Evsenetos,  229,  231 
Evalkides,  98 


Gargaphia  Spring,  454,   463,  465  ff.  ; 
site,  465  n.  ;  470,  478  and  n.,  480, 

485.  489.  499 
Gauls,  262  11.,  267  ?7.,  281,  288 
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Gelo,  240,  244-256,  355,  421-428,  575 
Geraneia,  Mt.,  369,  375,  378,  446 
Getse,  51,  59 
Giona,  Mt. ,  260 
Goodwin,  Professor,  370  ff. 
Gorgo,  92 
Gorgos,  loi  f. 

Gourgo-Potamo,  278  f.,  282 
Greeks  of  Asia,  character,   45  ff.,  85, 

118  ;  literature,  133 


Greek  legend  in  history,  32,  48 
Grote,  371,  373,  385 
Gyges,  10  fif. 
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Haliartos,  544 
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Halys,  12,  13,  15,  23,  96  f.,  213 
Hamilcar,  254  ti.,  421-428 
Harpagos,  31,  140  f.,  148 
Hauvette,  155  «.,  187;/.,  278,  362 
Head  [Hist.  Numm.],  428 
Hebros,  R.,  218,  221 
Hecatasus,  89,  91,  116 
Hegesistratos,  524 
Helicon,  Mt.,  347,  452,  544 
Hellespont  [region],  18,  56,  57,  64,  83, 

chap.   iii.  passim,   145  and  ?;.,   219, 

527,  530  ff. 
Hellespont,  7,  212  ;  bridge,  214  ff.  and 

«.,  250  ;/.  ;  wind,  324,  408,  412,  414, 

418,  562 
Heraklea  Trachinia,  261,  263  ;/.,    264 

n.,  268  «.,  282  f.,  430,  525 
Herakles,   Precinct   of,    164,  174,   179, 

181  ff.,  190 
Herniionians,  354  «.,  469  ;/. 
Herodotus,    Anachronisms,    127,    156, 

Autopsy,  213,  220,  277  ff.,  313,  436, 
457,  472,  569.  571  f- 

Fact  and  motive,  85,  291  ff.,  293,  306- 
308,  323,  326,  338,  568 

Historical  element  in  fiction,  102  ft., 
208,  218,  433  f. 
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294,  328,  334  ;;.,  345,  360,  369  n., 
444,  515,  516,  557,  559,  563  f. 
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132,  231,  244,  431,  441  ;/.,  518,  529, 
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126  ff.,  137,  328,  329  n.,  340  f., 
358,  360,  362,  400,  401,  411  f,, 
413  f.,  490  f.,  501  n.,  506,  510, 
511,  516  ;/.,  536.  560,  561  ff.,  564 

Rationalization,  16 
i        Religion  and  philosophy,  55,   195  f., 
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80,  98,  104,  113,  125,  127  and  «., 
128  f.,  146  n.,  162;/.,  167,  175,  197, 
198,  203.  206,  2IO  71.,  213,  214,  218, 
219.  232,  245,  249,  254  «.,  266  f., 
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344  f.,  360.  373,  374,  414,  417,  428 
f--  436.  457.  472.  477.  501  w.,  508 
;/.,  509,  510,  514,  516  and  «.,  560 
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564  ff.) 
Topography,  216,  223.   267,  277  f,, 

291  f-.  335  «•.  457.  468,  506  f.,  559. 
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Treatment  of  evidence,  89,  no,  156 
f.,  169,  180  f.,  184,  189,  190  f.,  193 
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Hippias,  49  n.,  74,  77  f..  81,  92,  159, 
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Histiaea,  339,  374 
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Histiaeus,    54  f.,    66,   68   f.,  chap.  iii. 

fassim  ;  character,  141-2 
Hogarth,  262  //. 
Hunt,  Irving,  520  7i. 
Hyampolis,  262  //.,  346,  349 
Hydarnes,    196,   269   ;/.,    299   f.,    309, 

311  «.,  313,  317.  419 
Hyniees,  no,  115 
Ilypata,  278 
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464  «.,  467  ».,  497 
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Ida,  Mt,,  216,  217  and  ;/. 

Ilium,  217 

Imbros,  69 

India,  Indians,  32,  418 

Ionian  Greeks,  51,  54  f.,  102  f.,  119, 
124  ff.,  137.  147.  148  ff-.  159.  208, 
213,  218,  219,  338,  339,  385,  393,  401 
f.,  405  f.,  408,  414  ;/.,  433  ff.,  517. 
522,   525   ff.,  535,    560  f.  ;    sources, 

567.  577 
Ionian  revolt,  47,  48,  53.  chap,  iii.,  146, 
147.  199.  210,  242,  434.  528,  560  f., 

574 


Ionian  5^ea,  247 

Isagoras,  74,  166 

"  Island  "  at  Platoea.     Vide  Nesos 

Ister,  51  flf. 

Isthmus  (of  Corinth),  226,  228,  238  ; 
defence,  253,  257,  270,  272-275, 
295.  298,  351,  352,  353,  355  ff.,  369. 
and  chap.  \x.,  passim  (especially  379, 
404).  440  ff.,  446,  449,  451,  452,  506, 
515.  54T.  544.  546,  549 

Italiot  Greeks,  131,  255,  355,  421 

Italy,  365 


Jason  (of  Pherae),  227 
Justin,  184 


Kaikos,  R.,  140,  217 

Kalamoi,  524 

Kalauria,  353 

Kalchedon,  50,  58  //.,  56,  69,  145 

Kale  Akte,  134 

Kallatebos,  214 

Kallias,  243,  575 

Kallidromos,  Mt.,  261.  286,  289,  312 

Kallimachos,    174    ff.,    and  chap.    iv. 

passim 
Kalyndos,  402 

Kandili,  Mt.,  324;  325  n. 
Kane,  217 
Kardia,  218 

Karystos,  161  f.,  374,  416,  417 

Kasthanea,  322 

Kaukasa,  83 

Kaunos,  99 

Kelaenae,  213 

Keos,  Keians,  320,  354  n. 

Keos  (Salamis),  383  ff. 

Kephallenia,  469  n. 

Kephisia,  164 

Kephissos,  R.,  348 

Kimon  (elder),  49 

Kimon  (younger),  105,  198,  524,  552 

Kissians,  297 

Kithneron,  Mt.,  252,  351,  410,  443  «.; 
passes  of  Kithoeron- Fames,  445-448, 
449  n.,  451,  453  f.,  chap.  xi.  passim, 

Klazomenre,  14,  115 
Kleidemos,  519 
Kleisthenes,  74,  166,  175,  177 
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Kleisthenes  (of  Sikyon),  i66 
Kleombrotos,  379,  443  and  71. 
Kleombrotos  (younger),  456  n. 
Kleomenes,  74,  76,  'j'j,  91  ff. ,  154  f., 

243,  253,  299 
Knemis,  Mt.,  261 
Koes,  52,  66,  91 
Kokla,  484 
Kolophon,  Ti,  14 
Kolossae,  213 
Konvelo,  283 

Kopais,  L.,  347,  351,  452,  544 
Koresos,  94 
Koronea,  347 
Kotroni,  Mt. ,  180 
Kourion,  106 
Krannon,  227,  258 
Kreusis,  347,  446 
Kreikouki,  446  n,,  454,  and  chap.  xi. 

passim 
Kritalla,  213 

Kroton,  -j-^'  i33  f-.  354  n.,  355 
Ktesias,  52,  56,  409  «. 
Kybebe,  97 
Kydrara,  214 
Kyme,  14,  30,  115,  430 
Kynosura  (Marathon),  163,  180,  384 
Kynosura  (Salamis),   371,  375,  383.  ff., 

392  ff.,  403 
Kythera,  128,  344  f. 
Kytinion,  349  f. 
Kythnians,  354  n. 


Labraunda,  113  f. 

Labynetos,  15 

Lad6,  50  n.,  122  n.,  124  ff. ,  135,  151, 

334  ?t.,  406 
Lamia,  258  f. ,  277,  279,  347 
Lampon,  514 
Lamponium,  56,  69 
Lampsakos,  no 
Larisa,  207,  258,  347 
Laurion,  203,  205,  368,  562 
Leake,  Preface,  281  ff.,  285,  291,  301  f., 

310  «.,  449    «.,  456  J?.,  458  n.,  466 

n.,  471  «.,  481,  482  f.,  484,  498,  520 
Lebadeia,  436 
Lechoeum,  379 
Lemnos,  69 
Leonidas,  272;/.,  and  chap.  V\\.  passim, 

329,  SM.  544.  573 
Leontiades,  295 


Lepreans,  469  n. 

Leros,  ii6 

Lesbos  (Mytilene),   66,   69,91,    120  f., 

125,  130,  135,  137,  140  f.,  530 
Leukadians,  354  n.,  469  n. 
Leuke  Akte,  212 
Leuktra,  195,  471  n.,  481 
Leutychides,  155,  431,  chap.  xii.  passim, 

548 
Libya,  Libyans,  38,  254  71.,  422 
Ligyes-Ligurians,  254  71. 
Limni,  325  Ji. 

I-iivy,  260  ;/.,  264  71.,  279,  335  71. 
Locri    (Opuntii),    229     «.,    231,    232, 

257.  273  ff.,   293,    300  and  71.,  306, 

313,  320,  354  n. ,  374 
LoUing,  165 
Lycia,  31,  219,  393,  402 
Lydia,  Lydians,  5  ff.,  28,  29-31,  95,  97, 

166,  214,  529 
Lykides,  440 
Lykos,  213 
Lysagoras,  196 


M 


Macan,  Herodotus,  iv. ,  v.,  vi.,  65  titi., 
chap.  iii.  various  notes,  155  ti.,  161  7i. 

Macedonia,  65,  70,  145  ff.,  207,  212, 
221,  226,  262  71.,   268  11.,    279,  450, 

523.  533.  555.  567 
Mseandrios,  37 
Magna  Graecia,  367 
Magnesia  (near  Sardes),  11,  31,  37 
Magnesia,    Magnetes  (Thessaly),    226 

229  n. ,  320  71. ,  322,  326 
Malea,  Cape,  355  «. 
Malene,  140 
Mahs,  Malians,  226,  229  ;/.,  257,   264 

71.,  267  71.,  277  ff.,  299,  300,  303,  320 

11.,  348  71.,  354  «.,  551 
Mantinea,  Mantineans,  273,   306,    493 

71.,  513,  514 
Marathon,    50     «.,    53,   72,   79,    145, 

chap,   iv,  passim;   topography,    155 

71.,   204;   legend,   224  f.,   353,   362, 

389,   407,   415.   476,   511,   535,    560, 

574 
Mardonius  [expedition  of  492],  48,  148 

ff,,  159,  206-208,  211,  219,  407,  409 

f.,  chap.  X.  passi7n,  chap.  xi.  passit7i  ; 

death,  502,  503,  515,  545  ff..  549  ff. 
Marengo,  513 
Marsyas,  R. ,  113  and  n.  f. 
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58; 


418, 
270, 

444. 


354 
445. 
507. 


14: 


Masistios,  461  f.,  488,  519 

Mausolos,  113  n. 

Mavra-ncria,  278,  282 

Mazares,  30,  31 

Media,  Mcdes,  »  15,  219,  297, 
426 

Medism,  166  ff.,  201,  207,  226  ff,, 
272,  275  f.,  294,  347  f.,  439  f., 
450-  505.  516  f..  530.  547  f.,  550 

Megabates,  83  ff. 

Megabazos,  64  ff. 

Megara,  Megareans,  262  //.,  320, 
«..  365.  366.  368,  378.  387.  393, 
446,  448,  449,  456,  461,  469  ;/., 

519.  564 
Megislios,  306,  313 
Mekistos,  Mt.,  324  n.,  453 
Melas,  R.,  218 

Melas,  R.  (Malis),  278  f.,  293 
Mesembria,  51 

Mesembria  (on  N.  ^Egean),  220 
Messenia,  442  «. 
Metiochos,  146 
Miletus,  14,  29,  37,  54,  80,  chap. 

passim,  168,  526,  528 
Miltiades,  49,  52  f.  (trial),  55,  56, 

chap.  iv.  passim,  195-199,  204 
Mnesiphilos,  363  ff.,  562 
Moloeis,  R.,  494  ff.,  499 
Munro,  155  n.,  172  n. 
Munychia,  385,  395  n. 
Murmex,  324  f. 
Mykale,  124,  130,  163  f.,  184  «., 

chap.     xii.    first    part  passim, 

555.  561.  572,  577  f- 
Mykenoe,  273,  306,  469  «. 
Mykonos,  197  «. 
Mylassa,  113,  115 
Myrkinos,  66,  68  f.,  116  f. 
Mysia,  18,  T15,  217 
Mytilene.      Vide  Lesbos 
Myiis,  125 


N 


Nabonidus,  16,  24,  27,  32 

Naxos,  47,  69,  81-89,  158.  16 r,  354  ;/. 

Nebuchadrezzar,  15,  16 

Neokles,  456  n. 

"  Nesos"  at  Platrea,  466  ».,  472,  479; 

site,  480-487,  488,  and  rest  of  chap. 

xi.  passim  (especially  507,  519) 
Nicoea,  262  n. 
Nikias.  T,.\K 


267, 

551. 


o 


Oarus,  52 

CEroe,   R.,  450,  454,  455  n..  467,  480, 

481,  484  ff. 
UCta,  Mt.,  226,  227,  232,  252,  chap,  vii. 

passim;  description,  257  fT,,  345  f., 

452,  542.  551 
CEtoeans,  261,  264  n.,  300  «.,  348  n. 
Olympia,  514,  515 

Olympos,  Mt.,  221,  228 ;  passes,  231 
Olynthos,  429  f. 
Onesilos,  loi  f. 
Onomakritos,  206 
Orchomenos  [Arcadia],  273,  469  n. 
Orchomenos  [Boeotia],  346 
Orestheion,  442  n.,  444,  452 
Oroetes,  37,  39 
Oropos,  162 
Ossa,  Mt.,  221 
Otanes,  65,  69  f.,  71,  76,  83,  no,  115, 

148,  219 
Othrys,  Mt.,  258,  303 


Poeonians,  66  ff.,  93 

Pagoe,  446,  448 

Pagascetic  Gulf,  228,  321  ff. 

Paisos,  no 

Paktyas,  30 

Pallene,  429 

Pamphylia,  ico,  109,  125,  219,  393,  402 

Pan,  Cave  of,  190 

Panakton,  445,  447 

Pangaeus,  Mt.,  70,  220 

Panormos,  422 

Panopeus,  356 

Parapotamii,  346,  349,  356 

Parasopia,  449  n. ,  455 

Parnassus,  Mt.,  348  ff.,  452,  471 

Parnes,  Mt.,  351.     Vit/e  Kith:^ron 

Paros,  196  ff.,  201,  205,  416  f. 

Pausanias  (Sparta),  105,  443,  and  chap. 

\\.  passim,  548,  555 
Pausanias  (author),  165,  190,  T92and«., 
'  262,  265,  267  «.,  281,  286,  288,  306, 

312,    355  ».,    448.    449  «.,   456   ».. 

459  «.,    463  «.,    465   «.,   485,   496, 

497.  515.  520 
Pedasos,  114  ff.,  119,  123,  134 
Peisistratidre,  158,  201,  206,  307 
Peisistratos,  166,  168 
Peloponnesus,  l*eloponnesians,  strategy, 
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232 ;  hegemony,  243 ;  strategy,  270  ff. , 
298,  321,  329,  344,  351,  359,  379,  391^ 
514.  530 

Peloponnesian  League,  78,  154  «.,  544 

Peloponnesian  War,  273,  334  11.,  345 

Peneius,  R.,  221,  231,  321 

Perikles,  157,  176 

Perinthos,  65,  145,  212 

Perkote,  no 

Perrhaebi,  226,  229  ;/. 

Persia,  Persians,  16;  civilization,  33-35  ; 
organization,  39  ff.,  82,  147,  211, 
222,  249 ;  army,  44,  49,  50,  109,  113, 
121,  160  (Marathon),  184  ;;.,  186, 
200  (B.C.  480),  210  f. ,  211  7/.,  217, 
218  f,  ;  pohcy,  58  f. ,  64,  66,  146  and  71. , 
147  fF.,  153,  158,  208,  218,  232  if,, 
249,  411  ;  fleet,  50,  loi,  151,  153  f., 
160,  204  (B.C.  480),  218  if.,  222,  276, 
374,  406,  430,  524;  strategy,  368, 
406,  409  f.,  451,  471,  540 ;  army, 
222,  374,  554;  pohcy,  449  if.,  535; 
ileet,  538 ;  organization,  537  f.  ; 
sources,  577 

Phaleecus,  262  n, 

Phalara,  259 

Phaleron,  186,  190  fF.,  374,  376  ff. , 
404,  412,  545 

Philaid  family,  146 

Philip  of  Macedon,  262  ;/.,  268  ;/. 

Philip  of  Macedon  (younger),  263  ;/. 

Philippides,  172,  173 

Phlius,  273,  306,  469  n.,  507 

Phocis,  Phocians,  257,  262  ;/.,  265,  273, 
274  if.  ;  wall,  287-289,  293,  299  ff., 
345  ff-.  347  f..  450.  471.  477.  508 

Phoenicia,  Phoenicians,  35,  36,  99  if., 
119,  129,  131  ff.,  145  f.,  214,  219, 
249,  250,  254,  255  f ,  373,  385,  393, 
397.  400,  402,  405  f-  523.  524.  525 

Phoenix,  R.,  280-284 

Phokcea,  31,  125,  126  ff. 

Phormio,  395,  398  n. 

Phrygia,  6,  7,  10,  213 

Phrynichos,  133,  167 

Phyle,  447 

Pieria,  220,  272,  292 

Pindar,  167,  249,  254  n. 

Pindus,  Mt.,  241,  258 

Piraeus,  371,  374.  375.  385 

Plataea,  163,  179  ff.,  184  n.,  211,  230, 
267,  320,  356,  407,  410,  418,  427, 
chap.  xi.  passim  (especially  469  ;/., 
site  of  town,  489  n.),  526,  527,  537, 
53^.  554  f-.  568,  579  f. 


Pliny,  525 

Plutarch,   95,    100,    173  n.,    204,    205, 
294 f-.  358,  362,  369 ff.,  388,  392,  393, 

467  «.,  468  71.,  496,   497  f  ,  519,  520  71. 

521 
Pogon,  353  71. 
Poikile  Stoa,  190 
Polichne,  137 
Polybius,  2i6,  263  7771. 
Polykrates,  35-37,  55,  72 
Potidgea,  429  if. ,  469  ;/. 
Potniae,  496 

Prasias,  Lake,  67  and  71. ,  68 
Priene,  14,  31,  125 
Propontis,  64,  70,  99,  107,  214 
Pseudo-Smerdis,  38,  148 
Psyttaleia,  372  ff.,  375,  382,  384,  385, 

392  ff. ,  403 
Pteria,  15,  27 
Ptoon,  Mt.,  436,  453 
Pythios,  213 


Rawlinson,  282 

Rhegion,  254  77. 

Rheitoi,  452 

Rhodope,  Mt.,  220 

Rhoetion,  217 

Romans,  268  «. 

Routes,  Ephesus  toSardes,  94  ;  .'Egean, 
35.  153;  Marathon,  164  f,  174;  Asia 
Minor,  213  ff.  ;  Thrace,  220,  221  ; 
North  Greece,  221  f.  ;  Thessaly,  231 ; 
North  Greece,  232  ;  Greece  to  Sicily, 
241  ;  Mount  Othrys,  258  f  ;  Thessaly, 
258  f.  ;  Mount ffita,  260,  261 ;  Delphi, 
262 ;  road  through  Thermopylae, 
288-289 ;  Thermopylae  to  Thebes, 
345  f ■ ;  Thermopylae  to  Delphi,  349, 
350 ;  Schiste,  349 ;  Thermopylas- 
Phocis,  349  71. ;  Bceotia,  356 ;  Ge- 
raneia,  378 ;  JEgean,  431  ;  North 
^gean,  437  ;  Lakonia,  442  71.  ;  Pelo- 
ponnese,  444 ;  Attica  and  Bceotia, 
445-448 ;  Kreusis  to  Isthmus  and 
Megara,  446  ;  Plataea-Megara,  446  and 
71.  ;  Plataea- Athens,  446  f.  ;  Thebes- 
Eleusis-Athens,  447  ;  Thebes-Phyle- 
Athens,  447  f.  ;  Athens-Dekeleia- 
1  Bceotia,  448  ;  South  Boeotia,  448  ; 
j  Eleutherae-Eleusis-Athens,  452  7i. ; 
j  Platasa-Athens,  456  n.  ;  Plataea- 
Megara,   456  7/. ;  Thespiae-Dryoske- 
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phalse,  460  ;  Dryoskcphala;-Thebes, 
462  ;  Plataea-Thebes,  467  n.  ;  Leuktra 
to  Dryoskephalix;,  505 ;  Plataea- 
Megara,  515 


Saka;,  57,  189,  219,  418 
Salamis  (Cyprus),  101  ff.,  577 
Salamis  (Attica),  205,  236,  238  f.,  251, 
267,  352,  chap.  ix.  passim;  topogra- 
phy, 375  ff.,  408-412,  419,  431,  434, 
440,  441  «.,  443  fi.,   452,   508,  516, 
518,  522  ;  general  strategy,    544  ff., 
561,  570 
Salmydessos,  51 

Samos,  Samians,  31,  35-37,  51  «.,  81, 
106,  125  ff.,  161,  401,  430,  433,  522  f., 
524  f.,  529,  530 
Samothrace,  218,  220,  400,  406 
Sandokes,  327 
Sardes,  25,  27,  30,  68,  69  f.,  70,  74,  82, 

94  f.,  108,  213  f.,  228,  240,  535,  537 
Sardinia,  116,  n8,  254  w.,  422 
Saromata,  Mt.,  303 
Saronic  Gulf,  253,  352,  538,  545 
Sarpedon,  218 
Satrse,  220 

Scythians,  10,  57,  145 
Scythian  expedition,  48  ff.,  70,  72,  75, 

85,  146  ;/.,  209,  210,  415,  535 
Selinus,  424 
Selymbria,  145 
Sepias,  322,  323  ff.,  342,  374 
Seriphians,  354  n. 
Sestos,   56,   215,   218,  chap.  xii.   latter 

part,  538,  551 
Sicily,  131,  134,  244-256,  321,  355,  367, 

421-428,  540,  567,  575 
Sideroporto,  263  n.,  264,  268  //. ,  282 
Sidon,  73,  219 
Sigeon,  49  «.,  78 
Sikinnos,  379 

Sikyon,  320,  354  n.,  469  //.,  528 
Simonides,  313 
Siphnians,  354  n. 
Siris,  365,  3*59  //. 
Sisimakes,  115 
Skiathos,  318,  321  f.,  331,  335  n.,  342, 

384 
Skione,  429 
SkironidWay,  378 
Skolopoeis,  525 
Skolos,  449  and  n.,  463,  496 


Skopadae,  227 
Skyllias,  331,  343 
Smerdomcnes,  219 
Smyrna,  14 
Soli,  io6 

Soros  (at  Marathon),  165  ff. 
Spaniards,  425 

Sparta,  25,  29, -37,  76,  91  ff.,  154  f.  and;/., 
159,  16S,  172  f.,  182,  193,  220,  225  f. ; 
Tempe,  229,  231,  237,  240;  Argos, 
243  ;  Sicily,  245,  252  ;  Argos,  253  ; 
Sicily,  254  n. ;  strategy,  271  ;  Ther- 
mopylae, chap.  vii.  passim;  people 
and  government,  315 ;  fleet,  320, 
344,  and  North  Greece,  348  71. ;  fleet, 
354  and  «.,  385,  401,  420,  433,  438  ; 
policy,  440  ff.  ;  army,  442  and  «., 
443,  456,  469  «.  ;  at  Platoea,  492  ff.  ; 
army,  493 ;  at  Platoea,  498  ff.,  508, 
512  ff.  ;  atMykale,  527  ff. ;  character- 
istic, 530,  531,  541  ;  strategy,  549 ; 
sources,  567,  569  «.,  576 
Spercheios,  R.,  258,  263  «.,  chap.  vii. 

passim 
Sphendale,  449 
Stagiros,  220 
Stamata,  164 
Stein,  282,  389,  443  H. 
Stentoris,  Lake,  218 
Stesenor,  106 
Stesilaos,  190 
St.  George  Island,  371  f.,  375,  384.  386, 

405 
Strabo,   23,  52,  106  n.,  113,  215,  283, 

335  «M  525 
Strategic  questions,   Artemisium,   318, 

331  f- 
Attica,  440,  445 
Boeotia,  544 
Cyprus,  105 
Euboea,  265 
General,   113,   124,   153,   157,  266  f., 

267  «.,  298  f.,  321,   351,  359  ff., 

365,  406,  409  f.,  413,  415,  416,  422. 

431,  437,  449  ff.,   462,   522,   524, 

chap.  xiii.  passim 
Greece,  159,  171  f.  (Marathon),  178, 

179  ff.,  185,  193,  226 
Hellespont,  530 
Isthmus,  378 

Kithceron-Parnes,  445-448,  450,  451 
North  Greece,  268 
CEne,  447 

Peloponnesian,  270  ff. 
Peloponnesus,  345,  444 
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Strategic  questions — coiit'uiued. 
Persian,  344  f. 
Plattea,  473  ff.,  476  «.,  488,  492,  510, 

511 

PlatEea  town,  446 

Salamis,  352,  380  f.,  386 

Thebes,  347 

Thermopylae,  263  ff.,  269,  298,  316 

Thermopylae  and  Artemisium,  543 

Thessaly,  230  ;/.,  232,  541 

Thracian  Chersonese,  531 

West  Asia,  7,  13,  90,  96,  105,  112 
Strattis,  433 
Stryme,  220 
Strymon,  66  ff.,  72,   120,  136,  139,  212, 

220,  221 
Stylida,  259,  327  ;/. 
Styreans,  320,  354  //.,  469  n. 
Suidas,  179  ?^.,'i83  «.,  184  n. 
Sunium,  Cape,  181  ff.,  190,  376 
Susa,  69,  72,  T^,  76,   102  f.,   109,  121, 

141,  149,  243,  537    ' 
Sybaris,  133  f.,  369  n. 
Syloson,  37 
Synetos,  229  11. 
Syracuse,  244  ff.,  421-428 
Syria,  219 
Syrtis,  Greater,  255 


Tabalos,  30 

Tacitus,  62,  63,  149  n. 

Tactics  and  equipment,  92,  126,  129  f. ; 
Marathon,  183  ff.,  193,  195,  208, 
269  n.,  270  f.,  297,  299,  322,  334^ 
and  71.  ;  Salamis,  386,  394,  396,  399, 
400,  425-427.  437.  441.  442/  462, 
473  ff.,  477,  478,  500,  501,  502,  5S>8, 
510,  512  ff.,  525,  528,  chap.  xiii. 
passim 

Tanagra,  448,  449,  451  n. 

Tanais,  52 

Tarentum,  73 

Taurus  Mountains,  7  f.,  12,  15,  24,  426 

Tearos,  51 

Tegea,  Tegeans,  273,  306,  468,  469  ;/., 
471.  494.  500.  502,  509 

Tempe,  Vale  of,  221,  228  and//,  and  ff., 
231  f-.  235.  252,  253  n.,  2S7,  271  n.y 
279,  294,  541,  571 

Tenedos,  141,  146 

Tenos,  161,  374,  389       ^ 

Teos,  125 


Terillos,  246,  254  n. 
Thasos,  137.  139,  141,  152,  220 
Thaumaki,  258  f.,  279,  298,  453 
Thebes,     179,    273,    293 ;    attitude    at 
Thermopylae,  294-296,  306,    308   f. , 
313,  314,  347,  356,  439,  445,  447,  448, 
451,  456,  chap.  xi.  passim  (especially 
476,  505.  512,  516  ff.,  518  u.),   527, 
546 
Thebes  in  Pthiotis,  258,  279 
Themistocles,  203  ft.,  229  n.,  231,  236, 
238  f ,  270,  328  fif.,  337  ff.,  343,  352 
and  rest  of  chap.  ix.  passim  (especially 
358,  359  ff-.  368,  369  «•-  391).  411  ff-. 
417,  419  f.,  431,  543  ff.,  561  ff. 
Theomeslor,  401 
Theopompos,  156 
Therma,  town  and  gulf,  151,  221,  228, 

319,  320  «.,  321  f.,  327  «.,  331 
Thermopylae,  128,  163,  223,  227,  229, 
232,  chap.   vii.  passim;  description, 
277  ff-.   318  ff.,  320  «.,  323,  328  f , 
chap.  viii.  passim,  345  ff.,  351,   374, 
441,  514,  516,  541  ff.,  568;  sources, 
569;/.,  576 
Thero,  246,  254  11.,  423 
Thespiae,  273,    293,  306,    308   f. ,   313, 

314,  356,  460 
Thesprotis,  287 

Thessaly,  207,  221,  223,  226  f. ,  229  n., 
239,  252,  257  f.,  271,  272,  276,  287, 
298,  299,  346  ff.,  347  f.,  359,  369,  384, 
410,  417,  419,  437,  439,  450,  453,  472, 
516  f,  518,  541,  546,  566 
Thirlwall,  55 

Thrace,  Thracians,  59,  60,  64  fif.,  69, 
93  f ,  118,  120,  136,  141,  145  ff.,  218- 
220,  418,  450,  532,  551 
Thracian  Chersonese,  49,  54,  65,  145  f. , 

218,  531 
Thriasian  Plain,  166,  441,  447,  452  n. 
Thucydides,   116,   161  11.,  174  «.,  241, 
261,  264  «.,  273,  298,  333  «.,    345, 
360  ff.,  459  ;/.,   460  n.,  465,  466  ;/., 

493  «•.  498,  555 
Thurii,  369  ;/. 
Thyreatic  Plain,  444 
Tigranes,  525 
Timegenides,  475,  517 
Timo,  197 
Timodemos,  420 
Timon,  236 
Tithorea,  348 
Tmolos,  Mt.,  94 
Torone,  429 
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Irachis,  260,  264  //.,  277  ff.,  280;  site, 

281  f.,  286,  293,  300,  348  //. 
Tiade  questions,  53,  94,  97  //.,  105,  120, 

134,  198,  241,  249,  367,  369  //.,  434, 

435-  523-  529.  530.  552 
lioezen,  320,  321,  353  and  //.,  354  //.. 

469  «.,  528 
Tyrants  (Greek).  52,  54  ft".,  86,  87,  91, 

124  ft".,  148,  169,  202,  247  f.,  252 
Tyras,  52 
Tyrodiza,  212 
Tyrrhenians,  131 


Valerius  Maximus,  335  n. 
Vergutiani  Spring,  456,  472,  485,  520 
Vilia,  446  «. 


Vischer,  481  ft".,  487 
Vrana,  164 

W 

War,  the  great,  issues,  1  ft",,  21 
Woodhousc,  W.  J.,  467  //. 


Xanthippos,  198,  431  f.,  531  ft.,  548  f., 

Xenophon,  188  //.,  297,  299,  446,  487, 

542  ^ 

Xerxes  (special  references),  205  f.,  214, 

398,  403,  408,  509 


Zankle,  134 
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